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PREFACE 


In  my  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work  I 
stated  my  belief  that  '  the  crucial  year  of  Cromwell's 
career'  was  1647,  and  tnat  belief  has  been  fully 
borne  out  by  subsequent  investigation.  After  watch- 
ing him  narrowly  through  the  period  when  his  conduct 
was  most  open  to  attack,  I  have  little  fear  that  any 
inquiry  into  his  later  proceedings  will  substantially 
affect  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  Cromwell  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  Carlyle's  monumental  work 
as  a  starting  point.  Every  satisfactory  effort  to 
understand  the  character  of  a  man  must  be  based 
on  his  own  spoken  and  written  words,  though  it  is 
always  possible  to  throw  in  further  light  and  shade 
from  other  sources. 

To  one  seeking  further  knowledge  two  lines  of 
inquiry  present  themselves — first  the  examination 
of  new  evidence,  and  secondly  the  critical  sifting  of 
evidence  which  has  long  been  before  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  material  falling  under  the  first  head, 
pre-eminent  importance  belongs  to  The  Clarke  Papers, 
of  which  the  first  volume  has  recently  been  edited 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Firth  for  the  Camden  Society.     Of 
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this  volume  Mr.  Firth  obligingly  lent  me  the  proof 
sheets  whilst  they  were  passing  through  the  press, 
as  well  as  the  copies  which  he  had  made  for  a 
second  volume  which  will  probably  appear  at  no 
distant  date.  These  copies  have  been  quoted  by  me 
as  Clarke  MSS.  to  distinguish  them  from  the  printed 
volume.  A  third  set  of  papers,  bound  in  a  folio 
volume,  contain  notes  of  the  trials  of  Hamilton,  Capel, 
and  others  involved  in  the  second  civil  war,  and 
have  been  quoted  by  me  as  Clarke  Trials.  I  desire 
to  express  my  obligations  to  the  authorities  of 
Worcester  College,  in  whose  possession  the  originals 
are,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  this  latter  MS., 
which  is  still  uncopied.  Unfortunately  the  reports 
of  the  trials  were  so  badly  taken  as  to  be  in  many 
places  unintelligible,  but  a  good  deal  of  matter  of 
considerable  interest  may  nevertheless  be  extracted 
from  them.  Taken  altogether  these  Clarke  Papers 
bring  strongly  out  the  conservative  and  hesitating 
side  of  Cromwell's  character,  whilst  they  also  bring 
us,  as  we  have  never  been  brought  before,  into  the 
very  heart  of  that  army  in  the  midst  of  which  Crom- 
well lived  and  moved,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
movements  of  political  thought  which  afterwards 
developed  themselves  in  the  constitutional  experi- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Firth's  discovery  of  the  Clarke  Papers  throws 
every  other  accession  of  material  into  the  shade,  but 
valuable  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  de- 
spatches of  the  French  ambassadors,  Bellievre  and  his 
brother  Grignon,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Montreuil, 
who,  after  the  removal  of  the  King  from  Newcastle, 
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was  employed  by  Mazarin  as  his  agent  at  Edinburgh 
until,  upon  Hamilton's  crossing  the  Border,  he  was 
prudently  withdrawn,  lest  his  presence  in  Scotland 
might  be  regarded  as  a  defiance  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, with  which  the  Scots  were  at  war.  Another 
valuable  source  of  information  is  contained  in  copies 
lately  sent  from  Eome  to  the  Public  Eecord  Office 
under  the  title  of  '  Newsletters,'  and  quoted  by  me 
as  the  Roman  Newsletters.  This  title,  however,  fails 
to  convey  a  true  idea  of  their  value.  The  writer 
was,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  a  Tuscan 
priest  residing  in  England,  who  in  the  summer  of 
1647  was  employed  by  Bellievre  to  convey  messages 
between  him  and  the  army  leaders,  and  who  therefore 
speaks,  especially  during  the  time  of  his  employment, 
with  an  authority  not  usually  enjoyed  by  a  writer  of 
newsletters. 

In  the  second  place  arises  the  necessity  of 
criticising  the  often-quoted  pamphlets  written  at  the 
time  by  Cromwell's  enemies,  which  present  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  to  the  last  degree  unfavourable 
to  his  uprightness  of  character.  Subjecting  these 
writings  to  the  first  rule  of  criticism,  a  large  number 
of  them  may  be  peremptorily  set  aside  either  as 
merely  containing  vague  charges,  or  as  produced  by 
men  who  had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  the 
truth.  It  would  be  sheer  partisanship  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  the  accusations  brought  by  men  of  trans- 
parent honesty  such  as  Lilburne  and  Wildman,  both 
of  whom  had  considerable  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  facts  of  Cromwell's  life. 
Yet  these  accusations  stand  in  such  startling  contrast 
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with  all  that  we  know  of  Cromwell  from  his  own 
written  and  spoken  words  that,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
conscientious  inquirer  is  fairly  puzzled. 

Here,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  knott}^ 
matters,  the  thread  leading  out  of  the  maze  is  to  be 
found  by  a  strict  adherence  to  chronology.  It  was 
with  no  little  surprise  that  I  found  one  charge  after 
another  melt  away  as  I  was  able  to  fix  a  date  to  the 
words  or  actions  which  had  given  rise  to  hostile 
comments.  Thus  tested,  the  Cromwell  of  Lilburne 
and  Wildman  shows  himself  the  same  man  as  the 
Cromwell  of  the  letters  and  the  Clarke  Papers — no 
divinely  inspired  hero,  indeed,  or  faultless  monster, 
but  a  brave,  honourable  man,  striving,  according  to 
his  lights,  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  paths 
of  peace  and  godliness.  The  investigation  which  I 
have  thus  conducted  is  the  more  conclusive  because, 
whilst  it  shows  that  Cromwell  was  not  a  hypocrite, 
it  also  shows  that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  other  men  should  think  him  to  be  one. 

On  most  other  sources  of  information  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  notes.  I  have  again  to  thank  Lord 
Leicester  for  allowing  me  to  use  his  copy  of  the 
'Einuccini  Memoirs,'  and  I  have  also  made  use  of 
the  Tanner,  the  Carte,  and  the  Clarendon  Collections 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  An  eighteenth-century 
copy  of  a  lost  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
which  is  quoted  as  '  Mr.  Bound's  MS.,'  was  lent  me 
by  Mr.  James  Eound,  whose  cousin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Eound, 
kindly  accompanied  me  in  my  investigation  of  the 
sites  connected  with  the  siege,  and  placed  at  my 
disposal  his  store  of  local  knowledge.     As  far  as  the 
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social  history  of  the  period  is  concerned,  I  have  been 
allowed  by  Sir  Harry  Verney  to  make  use  of  the  vast 
collection  of  private  letters  preserved  at  Claydon 
House.  I  have  attempted  in  dealing  with  them  to 
confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  as  throw 
light  directly  or  indirectly  on  public  affairs.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  continue  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Ealph  Verney  and  his  family  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  a  work  based 
upon  the  papers  at  Claydon  was  almost  completed  by 
the  late  Lady  Verney  before  her  death,  and  will  pro- 
bably, before  long,  be  ready  for  publication. 

For  the  plan  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  at  page  335 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  E.  Bentley 
&  Son,  who  have  allowed  me  to  reproduce  it,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  from  Hillier's  Narrative  of 
the  Attempted  Escape  of  Charles  I.  The  map  of  the 
sie^e  of  Colchester  is  a  reduction — alreadv  used 
in  Mr.  Cust's  Colchester  in  the  series  of  Historic 
Towns — of  the  old  map  accompanying  the  diary  of 
the  siege  which  is  in  the  Map  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  plans  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  its  approaches  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing  Cross  are  both  from  maps  in  the  Crace 
Collection,  now  in  the  Print  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  From  the  first,  which  was  made  to  show 
the  line  taken  by  the  royal  procession  at  the  coro- 
nation of  James  II.,  all  indications  of  the  procession 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  second,  two  or  three 
references  to  buildings  have  been  added. 

Since  the  Hamilton  Papers  were  published  by  me 
for  the  Camden  Societv  I  have  been  able  again  to 
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examine,  by  the  permission  of  Sir  W.  Fraser,  K.C.B., 
who  at  that  time  had  this  valuable  collection  in  his 
charge,  the  letters  written  in  the  early  part  of  1648 
by  agents  of  the  Hamilton  party.  Several  of  these 
letters  are  in  undeciphered  cipher,  and  were  conse- 
quently omitted  in  my  volume,  and  they  also  find 
no  place  in  Sir  W.  Fraser's  report  to  the  Historical 
Commission.  On  my  second  visit,  however,  I  found 
that  the  ciphers  used  could  be  interpreted  with  the 
help  of  deciphers  interlined  in  other  letters,  and  I 
was  therefore  enabled  without  much  difficulty  to 
make  out  almost  every  one  of  them.  They  are  here 
quoted  as  Hamilton  Pajjers,  Addenda,  and  they  will, 
I  hope,  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Camden 
Society's  Miscellany. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  my  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  I  am  to  Mr.  Firth.  He  has  generously  allowed 
me  to  draw  on  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning  men  and  things  of  this  period,  and  has  been 
always  ready  to  discuss  with  me  every  point  of  im- 
portance as  it  arose,  often  very  considerably  modifying 
the  opinion  at  which  I  had  originally  arrived. 

One  pleasing  task  remains  for  me  to  fulfil.  In  a 
few  weeks  seven  years  will  have  passed  since  I 
promised  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls' 
College  to  complete  the  present  work  within  that 
space  of  time.  I  have  now  to  offer  to  them  my 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and  to  thank  them  heartily 
for  the  associations  in  which  they  have  permitted 
me  to  share,  and  the  friendships  which  I  have  been 
enabled  1<>  contract  within  their  walls. 
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THE 

GREAT    CIVIL    WAR 


CHAPTER   XLYI. 

FINANCIAL    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    DISORDER. 

In  the  first  months  of  1647  a  C1T  was  raised  on  all     CHAP- 
sides   for   the   restoration    of    peaceful    order.      In  ._XLVI^ 
addition  to  the  devastations  of  war  there  had  been      l647 

r»    ,  -1  -i  v       -1         j  ,i  -1      Increase  of 

an  enormous  increase  01  the  public  burdens,  though  the  public 

it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  even  conjecturally,  what 

that  increase  was.1    The  collection  of  the  revenue  was 

in  the  hands  of  separate  committees,  and  the  funds  ^nce^ 

thus  acquired  were  liable  to  be  drawn  on,  or  even  to 

be  anticipated  by  Parliamentary  orders  issued,  not  on 

the  recommendation   of  any  official  responsible  for 

the  financial  soundness  of  the  course  adopted,  but  on 

the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  news  arrived  that  some 

fortress  was  hard   pressed,    or   some   regiment  was 

clamouring  for  pay.    Under  such  conditions  economy 

was  impossible.     No  general  balance-sheet  was  kept, 

perhaps  because  the  Houses  had  no  mind  to  look 

their  liabilities  in  the  face.     Eecourse  was  constantly  sheet  keP*- 

1  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  was  upon  the  army  and  navy. 
It  appears  from  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Accounts  (C.J. 
vi.  63)  that  before  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  Army,  the  expense 
of  the  navy  was  about  236,000?.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  army  about 
444,000?.,  making  together  680,000?.  This  result  is,  however,  far  from 
being  complete,  as  ordnance  stores  and  money  spent  on  local  forces  are 
left  out  of  the  account,  more  than  10,000  soldiers,  for  instance,  being 
employed  in  garrisons. 
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had  to  loans,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  thus 
obtained  from  the  City,  at  first  simply  on  Parliamen- 
tary security,  or,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  on  '  the 
public  faith,'  and  afterwards,  as  the  value  of  this 
security  decreased,  by  mortgaging  future  revenues, 
or  by  pledging  confiscated  property  still  unsold. 

Whilst  it  would  be  hazardous  even  to  guess  at 
the  amount  of  Parli anient ar}-  expenditure,  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  to  form  a  conjectural  estimate  of 
the  revenue  of  1647  which  may  not  be  very  far 
distant  from  the  truth.  The  Eoyal  income  at  this 
time  gathered  in  by  the  Parliamentary  authorities 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  450,000/.,  if,  indeed,  it 
reached  that  amount,1  though  in  1635  ^  tad  been 
estimated  at  618,000/.  Of  this  revenue  the  only 
head  on  which  we  have  definite  information  is  that 
of  the  customs.  In  1635  the  customs  brought  in 
328,000/.;  in  1643  they  had  dropped  as  low  as 
165,000/.  ;  in  1647,  after  some  fluctuations,  they 
brought  in  2  62,ooo/.2 

1  In  1660  (Pari.  Hist.  iv.  118)  the  revenue  of  Charles  I.,  before  the 
Civil  War,  was  estimated  at  8i9,oooZ.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  it  receivable  in  1647,  payments  which  had 
ceased  to  be  made  before  that  date  : 

£ 
Casual  and  dropped  payments  ....       45,000 

Court  of  Wards 100,000 

Decrease  of  Customs  .....     138,000 

Post  Office 21,000 

304,000 

leaving  515,000?.  I  have  deducted  a  further  65,000?.  as  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  general  decline  of  revenue  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  thus  bringing  my  estimate  down  to  450,000?. 

2  The  receipts  from  customs  were  as  follows : 

£ 

1643 165,000 

1644 225,000 

1645 192,000 

1646 276,000 

1647 262,000 


ESTIMATE    OF   THE   REVENUE. 

An  income  of  450,000/.  was  manifestly  inadequate     ^hap 
to  meet  even  a  peace-expenditure,  especially  if  any  ' — t~z 
considerable  part  of  the  army  was  to  be   kept  on  ice- 
foot.    Nothing,  therefore,  was  for  the  present  heard  theacy  of 
of  any  proposal  to  diminish  those  additional  sources  revenue- 
of  revenue  which  had  been  opened  by  Parliamentary 
Ordinances  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     These 
were,  in  the  main,  three — the  excise,  the  assessment, 
and  Eoyalist  forfeitures  and  compositions. 

The    excise,  which  pressed  on  all  classes  alike,  Excise. 
was  levied  not  only  on  food  and  drink,  but  on  goods 
of    almost   every   description.     In   the    three   years 
beginning   with    1647    ^   averaged    330,ooo£.1     The 
assessment   raised   by  monthly   payments   from  the  Assess- 
counties  for  the   support  of  the  New  Model  Army  ment' 
was  estimated  at  641,000/.  a  year.2     The  composi-  composi- 
tions, taking  the  average  of  eight  years  beginning  in  tlons" 
1643,  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  i62,ooo/.3 

Upon  these  data,  therefore,  a  rough  estimate  of  General 
the  revenue  of  1647  becomes  possible : 


estimate  of 
revenue. 


£ 
Crown  revenue        .....     450,000 

Excise    .......     330,000 

Assessment     ......     641,000 

Compositions  ......      162,000 

1,583,000 

The  produce  of  the  sale  of  forfeited  lands  is  not 
included  in  this  estimate,  as  it  was  usually  either 
kept  for  the  payment  of  debt,  or  given  away  to 
persons  who  had   incurred   losses  in  the  service  of 

B.  0.  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts.  The  drop  in  1647,  when  a 
large  increase  would  naturally  be  expected,  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  badness  of  the  harvest  in  1646  and  1647. 

1  Ibid.  ~  L.J.  vii.  204. 

3  Preface  to  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  Calendar  of  S.  P.  Doni.  1649- 
1650,  p.  ix. 
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the  State,  or  were  held  to  be  specially  deserving  of 
reward.  As  the  assessment  money  was  badly  paid, 
the  whole  revenue  was  in  all  probability  far  below 
1,583,000/.  This  sum,  however,  even  if  it  had  been 
gathered  in,  would  have  been  quite  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  army  and  navy  in 
addition  to  the  very  large  current  expenses  of 
government,  especially  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  peculation  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

That  this  increase  of  taxation,  and  especially  the 
imposition  of  the  excise,  weighed  heavily  on  the 
poor  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  though  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  as 
soldiers  no  doubt  afforded  an  escape  for  the  more 
vigorous.  The  economical  position  of  those  who 
remained  at  home  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  In 
many  places  they  suffered  from  military  violence, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
wages  appear  to  have  remained  much  at  the  level  at 
which  they  had  stood  before  the  war,  that  is  to  say, 
at  yd.  a  day,  with  a  tendency  to  rise  to  8d.,  this 
sum  being,  however,  supplemented  by  the  produce 
of  the  domestic  labour  of  wives  and  daughters,  b}^ 
pasturage  on  commons,  and  by  fowling  on  moor  and 
fen. 

Yet  the  greatest  suffering  to  which  the  labourer 
was  at  this  time  subjected  arose  from  a  cause  entirely 
independent  of  human  agency.  The  year  1646  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  six  years  in  which  the  harvest 
was  deplorably  bad ;  wheat,  which  even  in  plentiful 
years  seldom  fell  below  305.  a  quarter,  standing  at  an 
average  of  585.  y\d.^  and  for  the  three  years  begin- 
ning with  1647,  even  at  an  average  of  655.  ^\d.  It  is 
true  that  the  labourer  seldom,  if  ever,  tasted  wheaten 
bread ;  but  the  oats,  the  rye,  and  the  pease  which 
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formed  the  staple  of  his  diet  rose  in  like  proportion,  xlvi' 
On  the  other  hand,  meat  did  not  rise  to  the  same  ' — 2 — ' 
extent,  the  increase  of  price  being  about  50  per  cent, 
in  the  worst  years,  whereas  the  price  of  bread  had 
more  than  doubled.1  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the 
position  of  the  labourer  may  seem  to  have  been  worse 
than  at  the  present  day.     His  wages  were  fixed  by  wages 

n     i  -cr         1  1  r  fixedbytlie 

the  justices  01  the  peace.  Yet  the  absence  01  com-  justices. 
plaint,  at  a  time  when  every  possible  grievance 
found  advocates,  seems  to  show  that  on  this  score  no 
feeling  of  resentment  was  entertained.  At  all  events 
the  justices  recognised  the  strength  of  the  labourer's 
case  for  higher  wages  by  raising  them  gradually,  till 
in  16s  1  they  fixed  them  at  15.  2d.  a  day.    As  a  factor  _T*|e 

**  ",  J  labourer 

in  the  religious  and  political  disputes  of  the  time  nota 

&  r  r  political 

the  agricultural  labourer  counted  for  nothing.     No  factor, 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  he  cared  either  for  King 
or  Parliament.     The  party  which  brought  him  peace 
and  abolished  the  excise  would  have  his  good  will, 
whatever  that  might  be  worth. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  other  classes  is  more  Burdens 

on  other 

easily  traced.     In  the  spring  of  1645  tne  fan*  of  rents  classes. 
even  in  the  Associated  Counties  which  had  been  un- 
touched by  war,  was  estimated  at  a  seventh,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  too  low  an  estimate.    One  pro-  Failing  off 

x  .  *■     .        of  rents. 

prietor  complained  that  a  fourth  part  of  his  leases  in 
Suffolk  had  been  returned  on  his  hands,  and  that  from 
some  parts  of  his  estate  he  received  less  than  half  of 
the  income  which  he  had  enjoyed  before  the  war.2  In 
the  North,  the  injury  to  property  had  been  exception- 

1  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  v.  205,  623;  vi.  54, 
286.  Those  who  calculate  the  relative  value  of  money  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  sometimes  forget  that,  though  most 
commodities  were  at  far  lower  prices  than  they  are  at  present, 
the  price  of  grain  was  as  high  or  higher.  Mutton  was  ordinarily  at 
3<f., beef  at  2d.  a  lb.   Did  the  labourer  eat  more  meat  than  at  present? 

2  D'Ewes's  Diary,  Karl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  210  b. 
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™$?'  ally  severe.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  1646,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  lost  either  by  actual  damage 
or  by  the  non-payment  of  rents  42,50c/.1  In  Wirral 
Hundred,  Cheshire,  the  rental  of  thirty-one  estates 
dropped,  between  1642  and  1647,  fr°m  4? :42^  t0 
2,047/.  >  an(l  m  Gloucestershire  the  rental  of  twenty- 
seven  estates  was  similarly  reduced  from  6,542/.  to 
3,241/.,  the  fall  in  both,  about  half  the  amount,  being 
the  same  in  both  cases.2 

From  a  modern  point  of  view,  the  most  faulty 
Royalist      part  of  Parliamentary  finance  was  the  exaction  of  the 

composi-  ,  .    .  . 

tious.  Koyalist  compositions.  In  the  case  of  civil  war  we 
feel  at  once  the  injustice  of  marking  off  as  specially 
guilty  one  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  folly  of 
exasperating  that  portion  by  laying  special  burdens 
on  its  shoulders.  To  these  considerations  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  blind.  They  had  before 
them  the  precedents  of  the  sweeping  confiscations  of 
estates  of  traitors  by  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  of 
the  fines  imposed  on  Catholics  by  the  recusancy  laws 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  their  eyes  the  delin- 
quent was  as  the  traitor  or  the  recusant  had  been. 
He  had,  as  they  fully  believed,  broken  up  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  realm  without  adequate  excuse,  and 
with  this  idea  firmlv  fixed  in  their  minds,  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  contented  themselves  with  pecuniary 
mulcts,  and,  save  in  the  instances  of  Strafford  and 
Laud,  abstained  from  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
opponents  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  true  that  in  every  treaty  with  the  Kino-  it 

•  and  J  j  o 

£."»'  was  proposed  to  except  a  few  of  his  adherents  from 

pardon,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  even  these  were 

1   Report,  Sept.  1646;  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Reports,  iii.  86. 

-  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding, 
part  i.  pp.  60,  85.  In  both  calculations  I  have  omitted  rents  given 
Under  only  one  date. 
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allowed  to  leave  the  realm  without  hindrance,  though     £?£?• 

5  &  XL  VI. 

the  whole  of  their  property  was  confiscated.     Other  ^T^T"' 
Eoyalists  were  treated  with   more    leniency  in   ac- 
cordance with  a  system  which  had  been  gradually 
brought   into   existence.      On   March  27,   1643,  an   March327. 
Ordinance   declared   that   all   who   had   directly  or  fiXofaf- 
indirectly  assisted  the  King  were  to  be  reckoned  as  nance- 
delinquents,  and  that  their  property  was  to  be  se- 
questered by  the  Committee  of  the  county  in  which 
it  was  situated.     Another  Ordinance  on  August   19     Aug.  19. 

.    .  °  Allowance 

mitigated  this  sentence  so  lar  as  to  set  aside  a  sum,  for  wives 
not  exceeding  a  fifth  of  the  sequestered  income  of  the  children. 
delinquent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.1 

In  1644,  bv  summoning  the  Oxford  Parliament,       i644 
Charles  unwittingly  brought  about  an  amelioration  in  Excep- 
the  lot  of  some  who  had  hitherto  supported  him.    On  positions. 
January  30,  in  that  year,  the  Houses  at  Westminster, 
being  anxious  to  attract  deserters,  offered  pardon  to 
all  Eoyalists  who  would  submit  before  a  certain  date. 
To  this  offer  was    affixed  the   condition  that  those 
who  took  advantage  of  it  should  compound  for  their 
delinquency  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  to  be  assessed 
on  them  towards  the  relief  of  the  public  burdens.2 
Thirteen  persons  who  submitted  on  these  terms,  were 
allowed  to  compound  by  paying  a  sum  usually  equal 
to  two  years'  purchase  of  their  estates,3  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed,  special  leave  was  given 
to  others  to  compound  in  the  same  way.4 

It  was  not  till  October  1645,  after  the  capture  of      l645 
Bristol,  when  the  whole  of  England  was  falling  under  General 
the  power  of  the  Parliament,  that  this  method  of  tion. 
dealing  with  Eoyalists  was  made  general.     All  who 

1  Husbands'  Collection,  13,  296.   For  the  date  of  the  first  Ordinance 
see  L.J.  v.  672.     See  also  vol.  i.  1 16. 

2  See  vol.  i.  353.  3  C.J.  iii.  572. 

4  As  for  instance  to  Serjeant  Glanvile,  ibid.  iii.  720. 
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would  submit  before  December  1  were  to  be  admitted 
to  composition.1  This  limit  of  time  was  subsequently 
extended,  and  thus  every  opportunity  given  to  all  de- 
sirous of  making  their  peace,  save  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  list  of  persons  exempted  from  pardon.2 

Delinquents  who  wished  to  free  their  estates 
from  sequestration  had  accordingly  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Committee  for  compounding  which 
sat  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  This  Committee,  which  was 
at  first  composed  only  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  modified  bv  an  Ordinance  of  Feb- 
ruary  6,  1647,  after  which  date  it  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  either  House.3 
The  first  step  required  of  the  delinquent  appearing 
before  this  Committee  was  the  taking  of  the  Covenant 
and  of  the  Negative  Oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
never  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament. 
After  this  he  had  to  declare  the  full  value  of  his 
estate,  any  misstatement  rendering  him  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine.  These  preliminaries  having  been  accom- 
plished, delinquents  were  arranged  in  classes.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  for  instance,  might  be  deprived  of 
half  of  their  estates,  whilst  undistinguished  Eovalists 
might  escape  on  payment  of  a  sixth  part.  The  rates 
exacted,  however,  varied  from  time  to  time.4 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Eoyalist  gentry,  it  was  at  least  better  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Eoyalist  clergy.  The  gentleman  might 
have  to  sell  or  mortgage  part  of  his  land,  or  to  cut 
down  the  woods  which  were  the  pride  of  his  estate,  in 


1  Husbands'  Collection,  751. 

See  p.  6.  3  c.J.  v.  78. 

1    Preface  to  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  Calendar  of  the  Committee  for 
Compounding. 
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order  to  pay  his  fine,  but  after  this  his  account  with     xlvi' 
Parliament  was  closed,   and  he  was    free    to   enjoy  ""jTJT^ 
what  was  left  to  him.     The  clergyman  noted  either  andofthe 
as  a  Eoyalist,  or  as  attached  to  Episcopacy  or  the  ci6ergyUent 
Prayer  Book,  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  was 
thus  deprived  at  one  sweep  of  his  means  of  livelihood  ; 
excepting  so  far  as  he  profited  by  the  fifth  of  his  late  fifths  Pai<* 
income,  which  was  payable  to  his  wife  and  children  children. 
in  the  same  way  as  to  lay  delinquents  whose  property 
was  sequestered,1  though  in  his  case  it  was  payable 
not  by  the  committee  of  sequestration,  but  by  the 
incumbent  who  had  succeeded  him.     That  this  fifth  Their 
was  grudgingly  paid,  and  sometimes  absolutely  with-  sometimes 
held,  has  often  been  asserted,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  charge  was  in  many  cases  well  founded.    As 
far,  however,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragmentary 
evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  dispossessed 
clergy  often   obtained   their   rights  from  the  Com-  Action  of 
mittee  for  Plundered  Ministers,  which,  though  it  had  mittee  for 
been  originally  instituted  to  provide  benefices  for  the  Ministers  j 
Puritan  clergy  driven  from  their  livings  by  the  King's 
forces,   ultimately  acquired  a  practical  supervision 
over  the  financial  side  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
frequently  intervened  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
fifths.2 

Another  piece  of  evidence  points   in   the  same  andofthe 
direction.    In  each  county  there  existed  a  committee  Com- 
charged  with  the  general  management  of  affairs  in 
the  Parliamentary  interest,  and  it  appears  from  the 
minute-book  of  the  Dorset  Committee,  the  only  one 
whose  records  are  now  accessible,3  that  in  that  county 

1  See  p.  7. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers,  Add.  MSS. 
15,669-71. 

3  This  book  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  R.  Bankes,  Esq.,  of  Kingstor 
Lacy,  where  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  it. 
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at  least  the  payment  of  fifths  was  enforced.  In  one 
instance,  in  which  the  Puritan  incumbent  refused  to 
pay  them  to  the  wife  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  support 
malignant s,  the  committee  promptly  placed  his  living 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  giving  them  directions  first 
to  pay  over  the  fifths  to  the  wife,  and  only  after  she 
had  been  satisfied  to  make  over  the  remainder  to  the 
actual  holder  of  the  benefice. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  num- 
bers of  the  ejected  clergy.  Whether  it  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  2,000 1  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
The  real  significance  of  the  ejectment  is  that  it  rem 
dered  permanent  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  of  the 
English  Church. 

At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  that  Church  had 
been  brought  under  two  distinct  influences.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  a  conservative  reverence  for  the 
past,  moulded  by  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Eenascence; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  readiness  to  adopt  first  from 
Zwingli,  and  afterwards  from  Calvin,  a  system  built 
up  out  of  the  stud}'  of  the  Bible  itself,  without  regard 
to  the  historical  development  of  Christianity.  During 
the  Elizabethan  struggle  with  Spain  and  Borne  the 
latter  influence  had  been  preponderant,  and  when,  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  a  new  and  rising 
school  amongst  the  clergy  threw  itself  back  on  the 
teaching  of  the  more  conservative  reformers,  it 
suffered  from  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  having 
very  few  lay  supporters.  The  country  gentlemen, 
slow  to  move,  were  Calvinists  almost  to  a  man ; 
and  though  time  would  probably  have  modified  their 
sentiments,  Laud's   impatient   violence  checked  the 

1   Walker's  Suffering*  of  the  Clergy;  Calamy's  The  Church  and 
the  Dissenters. 
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natural  course  of  intellectual   development.     What     xlvi' 
Laud   had   failed   to  do    the   Long  Parliament  had  ^TT~" 
gone  far   to    accomplish.      It   had    singled  out  the 
Eoyalist  gentleman    and   the    anti-Calvinist    clergy-  Union 
man  for  special  penalties,  with  the  result  that  every  the 
Eoyalist  gentleman  became  not  only  a  sworn  foe  to  cie?gyLa 
Puritanism,  but  a  reverent  admirer  of  doctrines  and   aity' 
practices  which  ten  years  before  he  had  pronounced 
to   be   detestable.     Community   of    suffering    draws 
friends    more    closely  together    than    community  of 
enjoyment. 

Nor  was  the  work  of  consolidation  amongst  the  disappear- 

c  ance  of 

Eoyalists    confined   to   the   healing   of    the   breach  »*?<* 

J  •  •  i  •  «•  differences. 

between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Minor  differences 
no  less  tended  to  disappear.  Amongst  the  laity 
Hyde  and  Culpepper  were  in  close  combination  with 
Charles,  whose  policy  they  had  long  combated ;  and 
amongst  the  clergy  Sheldon  and  Morley,  the  friends 
of  Falkland,  were  at  one  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
pupil  and  disciple  of  Laud.  The  whole  phalanx  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Long  Parliament  had  closed  its 
ranks. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  this  union  would 
tell  to  the  advantage  of  the  losing  party.  Numerous 
as  were  the  Eoyalist  gentry,  they  were  defeated 
and  overthrown.  Without  armed  force  or  political 
organisation  they  had  but  to  receive  the  law  from 
their  conquerors.  Moreover  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Parliament  was  also  mainly  composed  of  country 
gentlemen,  and  so  long  as  the  gentry  were  divided 
amongst  themselves,  the  weight  and  influence  of 
their  class  would  be  unable  to  tell. 

The  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  in  1643  nac^  Parlia- 
been  the  result  of  mixed  motives,  in  which  the  desire  Presby- 
to  conciliate  the  Scots  was  the  predominant  factor. 
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chap,  jlany  therefore  who  voted  for  its  establishment 
l6'  approved  in  their  hearts  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
Presbyterianism  from  that  of  Scotland — a  Presby- 
terianism  such  as  had  appeared  in  the  Eoot  and 
Branch  Bill,  in  which  there  were  no  Church  courts, 
and  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  lay  commissioners.  Even  when  Parlia- 
ment authorised  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian- 
ism its  mode  of  doing  so  was  of  the  nature  of 
compromise,  as  the  Church  courts  although  called 
into  existence  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
lay  Parliament.  In  practice  the  system  established 
was  even  more  remote  from  the  Scottish  system. 
Though  the  often  repeated  statement  that  Presby- 
terianism was  only  established  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire is  very  far  from  the  truth,1  yet  it  is  true  that 
for  some  little  time  only  London  and  Lancashire 
accepted  the  new  scheme  : — London  because  there 
was  there  a  strong  middle  class  to  take  possession  of 
the  eldership ;  Lancashire  because  a  strong  Puritan 
organisation  was  made  popular  by  the  presence  of  a 
strong  Koman  Catholic  element  in  the  population. 
The  If  however,  the  Dorset  Committee  Book  may  be 

Church  '  ,  .    i 

and  the       trusted    as  an  exponent  ol    the  system   which  pre- 
com-  vailed  in  the  rest  of  England — and  there  seems  no 

reason  why  it  should  not — the  new  Church  organisa- 
tion outside  London  and  Lancashire  resembled  that 
of  the  Eoot  and  Branch  Bill  far  more  than  that  of 
the  later  Parliamentary  Ordinances.  In  place  of  the 
lay  commissioners  of  that  Bill,  there  were  the  county 
committees.  These  committees  indeed  had  no  de- 
finite authority  to  govern  the  Church,  and  did  not 

1  See  especially  the  introduction  to  the  Minutes  to  the  Manchester 
Classes,  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  who  will, 
I  hope,  conduct  a  more  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  history  of  English 
Presbyterianism  than  is  possible  in  these  pages. 
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interfere  in  any  high-handed  fashion  unless  in  cases  in  xlvi' 
which  the  patronage  of  a  living  was  under  sequestra-  ( — z*—~~ 
tion.  Otherwise  patrons  still  presented  to  the  livings 
in  their  gift,  and  when  the  committee  assumed  the 
right  of  exercising  patronage  belonging  to  delinquents, 
it  appointed  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  the 
parishioners,  subject  to  his  being  able  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  orthodoxy  and  good  conduct  from  three 
approved  ministers. 

With  the  Dorset  Committee  at  least  interference 
with  the  Church  went  little  farther.  In  the  course  of 
many  years  it  only  silenced  two  ministers,  one  for  Wantof 

^     J  .  ^  7  discipline. 

using  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  other  a  separatist  preacher  near  Weymouth, 
whom,  however,  it  only  ventured  to  meddle  with 
on  the  pretext  that  his  sermons  attracted  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  from  their  duties,  and  thus  exposed 
the  fortifications  to  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Public  worship  for  the  most  part  followed  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Directory,  but  of  internal  discipline 
in  the  parishes  themselves  there  is  no  trace,  a  fact  The 
which  goes  far  to  explain  the  ease  with  which  the  dergynot 
country  at  large,  in  spite  of  occasional  ebullitions  of  abieCcept" 
feeling  when  maypoles  were  cut  down  and  Christmas 
sports  prohibited,  accepted  ecclesiastical  changes 
thorough  enough  in  other  times  to  set  every  county 
in  England  ablaze.  The  notion  that  Englishmen 
were  at  this  time  ardently  craving  for  relief  from  the 
Puritan  teaching  is  one  which  receives  no  countenance 
from  documentary  evidence.  If  they  were  ever  driven 
to  revolt  it  would  be  by  a  desire  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  taxes  or  to  free  themselves  from  military 
rule,  not  from  any  eagerness  to  change  the  Puritan 
doctrines  for  those  which  found  credence  amongst 
the  cultivated  divines  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles. 
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Whatever  their  motives  might  be,  the  gentry  of 
both  parties  were  eventually  swept  into  the  current 
which  made  for  a  Eestoration.  Even  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  1647  influences  drawing  them  in  that 
direction  were  in  operation,  influences  which  will 
be  better  estimated  by  dropping  generalities  for  a 
time,  and  by  studying  the  particular  career  of  some 
personage  who  was  not  a  violent  partisan  of  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Happily  knowledge  of  this  sort,  though  rarely 
attainable,  is  offered  by  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence of  the  Verneys  of  Claydon.  Since  the  death 
of  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  fell  at  Edgehill  with  the 
King's  standard  in  his  hands,  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Ealph 
Verney,  had  become  the  head  of  the  family.  Sir 
Ealph  was  formed  after  the  best  model  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  Critical  by  nature,  he  was,  till 
near  the  close  of  a  long  life,  the  opponent  of  every 
government  in  turn.  He  was  alike  dissatisfied  with 
Laud,  with  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
with  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  At  last  in  extreme 
old  age  he  died,  politically  contented  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  under  William  and  Mary.  In  this  Sir 
Ealph  was  the  type  of  his  class  and  age.  His  own 
tender  and  self-reproachful  character  was  reflected  in 
his  melancholy  face.  In  1650,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend  that  so  solemn  a  time  was  a  fitting  occasion  to 
search  into  the  faults  of  his  past  life.  Once  in  his 
youth,  he  confessed,  he  had  been  'fond  of  a  little 
face,'  but  the  tale  which  followed  was  far  from  being 
one  of  passion  or  sin.  The  '  little  face'  was  of  painted 
glass  in  a  church  window.  Slipping  out  in  the  dark 
from  the  house  in  which  he  was  then  staying,  the 
young  Ealph  had  mounted  a  ladder  and  carried  off 
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the  prize.     Years  afterwards  his  conscience  continued     xlvi' 
to  prick  him,  and  gave  him  no  rest  till  his  friend  v — 7 — " 
promised  to  visit  the  church  and  to  drop  two  shillings 
into  the  poor-box,  in  atonement  for  the  boyish  theft.1 
So  delicate  a  conscience  could  ill  brook  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  public  life.     Sir  Ealph,  who  was  a  sir  Ralph 
member   of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  remained   at  Covenant. 
Westminster   when  his  father  joined  the  King.     In 
1643,  m  consequence  of  some  religious  scruple,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  he  refused  to  take 
the  Covenant.     Having  no  sympathy  with  Eoyalism 
he  also  refused  to  join  the  King,  and  betook  himself 
with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  three  children  to  Eouen, 
from  which  place  he  afterwards   removed  to  Blois. 
The  rental  of  his  estates  mio-ht  seem  to  be  enough  ?is 

o  o        income. 

to  secure  him  a  comfortable  living,  as  from  his 
Buckinghamshire  property  alone  he  received  slightly 
more  than  1,000^.  a  year,2  and  he  had  also  property 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  the  additional  income 
from  which  sufficed  at  a  later  date,  even  after  some 
of  these  lands  had  been  sold,  to  raise  his  total  income 
to  more  than  i,5oo£.3 

His  estates,  considerable  according  to  the  reckon-  P*s  estates 
ing  of  those  days,  were,  however,  not  only  heavily  tered. 
mortgaged  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  by  his  father 
during  his   life  at  Court,  but   were  burdened   with 
rent-charges  4  payable  to  his  three  brothers  and  five 

1  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Dr.  Denton,  June  2,  1650,  Verney  MSS.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  artistic  weakness  of  the  age  that  Sir  Ralph  adds 
that  the  glass  was  but  a  trifle,  and  that  he  could  have  had  a  piece  of 
white  glass  put  in  for  twopence.  In  letters  written  during  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  has  no  admiration  to  bestow  on  anything  except  a  certain 
grotto  at  Rome. 

2  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding, 
68. 

3  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Mrs.  Isham,  Aug.  22,  1655,  Verney  MSS. 

1  This  is  not  literally  accurate,  as  the  income  of  two  sisters  was 
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unmarried  sisters,  one  sister  only  having  been  married 
before  his  father's  death.  After  these  payments  had 
been  disbursed,  the  amount  left  to  himself  was  but 
small  even  in  aood  times,  and  when  times  were  hard 
it  threatened  to  disappear  altogether.  What  was 
worse,  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  most  part  agreed 
in  considering  his  purse  inexhaustible,  and  were  con- 
stantly applying  to  him  for  additions  to  their  scanty 
incomes,  40/.  having  been  according  to  his  father's 
disposal  of  his  property  the  allowance  of  each  of 
the  sons  and  20I.  of  each  of  the  daughters. 

Accordingly,  Sir  Ealph  had  been  forced  to  pawn 
his  plate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to 
France.1  Before  many  months  passed  he  is  found 
complaining  that  he  has  had  to  make  up  the  income 
of  his  sister  Susan  to  40/.  "  Would  to  God,"  he 
writes,  "  every  one  of  my  children  were  sure  of  40/. 
a  year  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  I  should 
sleep  much  the  quieter,  I  assure  you.  Certainly  if 
the  taxes,  the  fall  of  rents,  and  other  unavoidable 
losses,  together  with  how  many  depend  upon  me, 
were  well  considered,  it  would  appear  a  more  liberal 
allowance  than  I  perceive  she  deems  it." 2 

In  one  respect  Sir  Ealph  was  more  fortunate  than 
his  neighbours.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
obtained  a  letter  of  protection  for  Claydon  from  the 
Earl  of  Essex  on  account  of  his  own  adoption  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  and  another  from  Rupert  on 
account  of  his  father's  services  to  the  King  and  his 


charged  on  the  alnage  revenue  assigned  to  Sir  Edmund  as  security 
for  i,oooZ.  paid  by  him  to  the  Privy  Councillor's  Loan  (see  Hist,  of 
Eng.  1603  1642,  ix.  76).  As,  however,  this  security  was  not  now 
available,  Sir  Ralph  paid  the  income  of  his  sisters  out  of  his  own 
estate,  thus  practically  converting  the  burden  into  a  rent-charge. 

1  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Edmund  Verney,  Nov.  1643.     Verney  MSS. 

-  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Dorothy  Leke,  May  ^,  1644.    lb. 
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death   at   Edgehill.     Hoping,   accordingly,  that   his     xlvi' 
house  would  be  safe  from  plunderers  to  whichever  v  l6.   ~' 
side  they  belonged,  Sir  Ealph  offered  it  as  a  refuge  to  ciaydon  a 
any  of  his  five  unmarried  sisters  who  might  be  unable  forhSf6 
to  find  a  home  with  other  relatives.     It  was  but  a  81ster8, 
poor  retreat  at  the  best  for  young  girls  in  time  of 
war,  with  no  woman  of  their  own  rank  to  guide  their 
steps. 

In  the  summer  of  1644  four  of  Sir  Ealph's  sisters  Thel6^.t 
were  at  Ciaydon.  Two  of  these,  Susan  and  Penelope  at  ciaydon. 
— or,  to  give  them  the  names  by  which  they  were 
invariably  known  amongst  their  friends,  Sue  and 
Pen — were  young  women,  whilst  the  other  two, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  still  children.  With  them 
was  Sir  Ealph's  youngest  son,  John,  a  child  in 
weak  health.  The  remaining  unmarried  sister  Mar- 
garet, or  Peg,  had  for  the  time  found  a  home  else- 
where. 

Sue  and  Pen  at  this  time  kept  up  a  constant  Letters  of 
correspondence  with  their  brother  abroad.  In  their  Pen. 
letters  is  never  to  be  found  any  appreciation  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  struggle  raging  around  them,  nor 
is  there  any  sign  of  their  possessing  any  kind  of  in- 
tellectual interest.  Their  minds  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  and  they  fill  the 
sheets  which  they  despatch  with  querulous  com- 
plaints now  of  one  person,  now  of  another.  Pen  is 
vexed  because  the  nurse  of  her  little  nephew  refuses 
to  act  also  as  lady's  maid  to  herself  and  to  comb  her 
hair.  Sue  is  out  of  temper  because  Mrs.  Alcock, 
Sir  Ealph's  housekeeper,  expects  her  to  pay  25Z.  a 
year  out  of  the  40/.  which  was  now  her  income  for 
her  '  diet,  and  half  a  maid's,'  besides  requiring  her  to 
find  '  firing,  candles,  and  soap '  at  her  own  expense. 
Sir  Ealph  had  as  little  comfort  from  his  brothers  as 

Hi.  c 
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chap.     from  his  sisters.     Tom,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  guilty  of  every  villainy 


44  short  of  murder,  and  was  constantly  dunning  Sir 
Ealph  for  money  in  the  most  sanctimonious  language. 
Henry,  the  next,  was  a  cold-hearted  man  of  the 
world ;  whilst  the  youngest,  the  chivalrous  and  affec- 
tionate Edmund,  was  fighting  on  the  King's  side, 
and,  by  some  mischance,  his  letters,  full  of  the 
tenderest  feeling,  miscarried,1  leaving  Sir  Ealph  under 
the  impression  that  his  best-loved  brother  was  as 
heartless  as  the  rest. 
i643  The   fortune    of    war,    too,   played    sad    havoc 

war.  '  y  amongst  the  Verney  kindred.  Towards  the  end  of 
1643,  Hillesdon  House,  hard  by  Claydon,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Ealph's  Eoyalist  cousin,  Sir  Alexander 
Denton,  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  and  burnt  to  the 
ground,  Sir  Alexander  himself  being  lodged  in  the 
1644  Tower.  In  1644  a  son  of  Sir  Alexander,  John 
Denton,  was  killed  in  a  fioht  near  Abingdon.  "  I 
think,"  wrote  Mrs.  Isham,  an  aunt  of  Sir  Ealph  and 
Sir  Alexander,  "  if  these  times  hold  there  will  be  no 
men  left  for  women."  2 

Matters,  however,  had  not  reached  that  stage  as 
a  maniage  yet.  A  Eoyalist,  Colonel  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the 
Tower.  Hillesdon  prisoners  transferred  to  the  Tower,  em- 
ployed his  enforced  leisure  in  courting  Sir  Alexander's 
daughter.  The  couple  were  married,  and  soon  after 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  Smith  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape.  Suspicion  of  having  aided  in 
his  evasion  fell  not  only  on  his  young  wife,  but  also 
on  Mrs.  Isham,  who  lived  in  London,  and  in  this 
suspicion  Sue  Verney,  who  was  visiting  her  aunt  at 
the  time,  was  unfortunately  involved.     The  charge, 

1  See  vol.  i.  5. 

1  Mrs.  Isham  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Aug.  15,  Verney  MSS. 
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however,  could  not  be  substantiated  against  any  one     xlvi' 
of  the  three  ladies,  and  after  a  week's  imprisonment  "—"? — ' 
they  were  all  released.     Imprisonment  in  those  days  Sue's 
was  expensive   as  well  as  unpleasant.     The  houses  SSson" 
which  had  been  occupied  by  persons  arrested  were 
usually   ransacked    by   constables   in   the    hope   of 
finding  evidence  against  them,  and  property  was  apt 
to  disappear  in  the  process.     "  I  lost,"  wrote  Sue  to 
her  brother,  "  almost  all  my  linen,  and  the  best  of  it 
new,  so  I  have  not  any  left  that  is  fit  to  wear."  1 

Once  more  Mrs.  Isham's  melancholy  forebodings  ^^n't 
were  falsified.  Sue  had  before  long  more  pleasing 
tidings  to  impart.  "  My  brother  Thomas,"  she  wrote 
in  November  1644,  "  has  wished  me  to  a  gentleman 
which  has  a  very  good  fortune  for  me,  for  he  has  at 
the  least  300/.  a  year."  All  the  Verney  sisters  were 
Eoyalists,  and  Sue,  therefore,  was  careful  to  add  that 
if  the  gentleman  had  not  been  on  the  King's  side,  she 
would  '  not  think  of  it.'  He  was,  it  appeared,  a 
widower  without  children,  so  that  the  match  was  in 
every  way  desirable.  Unfortunately  he  was  at  the 
time  '  a  prisoner  for  his  sovereign.'  Before  long, 
however,  it  came  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  John 
Alport,  the  gentleman  in  question,  was  confined  as  a 
debtor  in  the  Fleet.  Being  a  good-natured,  weak 
man,  he  had  become  security  for  a  friend,  who  had 
allowed  the  burden  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders  rather 
than  on  his  own.2 

Tom's  activity  in   match-making   was   doubtless       1645 

.  .  Pen's  en- 

not  unrewarded,  and  his  next  achievement  was  to  gagement. 
find  a  suitor  for  Pen,  a  certain  Mr.  Thorne,  who  was 
also  a  widower,  but  whose  estate  was  worth  as  much 
as  500/.  a  year.     Henry  Yerney,  who  also  interested 

1  Sue  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Oct.  ?,  Verney  MSS. 

2  Sue  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Nov.  6.    lb. 

c  2 
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himself  in  the  affair,  wrote  to  Sir  Ealpli,  who  was,  of 
course,  expected  to  find  portions  for  the  two  girls, 
that  Thorne  is  deeply  in  love  with  Pen,  and  '  presents 
her  daily  both  with  his  purse  and  person.'  l  Then 
ensued  the  usual  wrangle  over  the  settlements,  which, 
in  time  of  peace,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a 
compromise.  As  it  was,  Thorne  stood  to  his  de- 
mands. He  must  have  the  interest  of  i,ooo£.  and 
good  security  for  the  capital.  Sir  Ealph  offered  an 
allowance  of  50Z.  a  year  to  his  sister.  Thorne  in- 
sisted on  an  engagement  to  make  over  land  worth 
i,ooo£.  within  three  years  of  the  marriage.  Sir  Ealph, 
heavily  indebted  and  harassed  by  claims  on  every  side, 
declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and  the  ardent  lover 
broke  off  the  engagement.  Some  years  afterwards  Pen 
married  one  of  her  Denton  cousins  without  any  settle- 
ment at  all.  Her  husband,  who  was  given  to  drink, 
had  before  marriage  promised  to  abandon  his  bad 
habits  if  she  would  accept  him,  a  promise  which,  it 
need  not  be  said,  was  not  strictly  observed. 

In  Sue's  case  there  were  somewhat  similar  diffi- 
culties. She  was  constantly  flinging  her  poverty  and 
her  thriftiness  in  her  brother's  face.  On  March  6, 
1645,  sne  wrote  that  she  had  but  one  gown,  of  'very 
coarse  stuff,  which  had  cost  her  '  but  forty  shillings, 
tailor's  bill  and  all.'  The  greater  part  of  her  ward- 
robe, she  again  complained,  had  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  her  imprisonment.  "I  was  left,"  she  declared, 
"  so  bare  in  shifts  that  I  was  fain  to  wear  my  Aunt 
Isham's,  whilst 2 1  could  make  some  very  coarse  ones, 
for  fine  I  could  not  buy,  and  I  never  ware  any  so  bad 
in  all  my  life."3     Then  followed  long  pleadings  for 


1  The  correspondence  on  this  affair  is  too  voluminous  for  special 
quotations.  2  i.e.  until. 

"*  Sue  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  March  16.     Verney  MSS. 
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money.    Sir  Ealph  did  his  utmost  this  time,  even  offer-     xlvt' 
ing  land  as  security  if  a  loan  could  be  raised  upon  it.   "     ;  — ' 
His  father's  half-brother,  Sir  John   Leke,  wrote  in  Difficulty 
July  1645,  Just  a^ter  Naseby  had  been  fought,  and  m0rneyms 
when,  therefore,  the  worst  stress  of  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  that  one  of  his  friends  might   possibly  be 
induced  to  lend,  but  his  name  was  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, '  so  jealous  are  they  of  discovery,  for  no  man 
must  be  known  to  have  money.' l 

On  his  side,  Sir  Ealph  pleaded  the  difficulty  of  sir  Ralph 
giving  security  that  would  be  considered  satisfactory  iK™ 
in  the  City.     "  It  is  true,"  he  wrote,  "  my  estate  at 
present  lies  ...  in  the  midst  of  troubles.    I  have  no 
remedy  for  that.    Were  it  in  my  power  to  remove  it, 
I  would  soon  place  it  in  the  midst  of  Cheapside  to 
encourage  the  moneyed  citizens  to  lend  upon  it." 2 
In  a  little  less  than  two  years  he  had  received  but 
90/.  out  of  which  to  meet  his  own  family  expenses. 
"  Losses,    taxes,   brothers,    sisters,    and    some   little 
interest  hath   swallowed  up  the  rest,  and  yet  I  am 
railed  at   beyond   measure." 3      Finally,  in   August       1646 
1646,  Sue  was  married  to  John  Alport,  and  spent  her  marriage, 
honeymoon  happily  in  the  Fleet  prison. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  Verney  family  that  the  An  offer 
pressure  of  the  times  fell.  "  I  have  lately  received 
your  letter,"  wrote  another  young  lady  to  her  suitor, 
"  by  which  I  perceive  you  have  received  mine,  wherein 
I  sent  you  my  full  and  instant  resolution  concerning 
the  disposal  of  myself.  I  will  never  do  it  without  the 
consent  of  my  mother,  by  whom  I  must  in  duty  be 
advised  ;  and,  though  I  were  never  so  free  and  at  my 
own  disposing,  I  will  in  no  sort  engage  myself  in  the 

1  Sir  J.  Leke  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  July  3.     Verney  MSS. 
•  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Sir  J.  Leke,  Aug.  11.     lb. 
3  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Dr.  Denton,  Sept.  3.     lb. 
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marriage. 


way  of  marriage  without  her  free  consent.  Besides, 
these  distracted  times  affright  me  from  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  the  rather  because  I  conceive  that  all 
men's  estates  are  very  desperate,  for  aught  that  I  can 
hear ;  and  whereas  you  desired  me  to  make  inquiry 
of  you  and  your  estate,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  you  have 
at  all ;  and  I  would  have  you  know,  without  an  estate 
I  will  neither  marry  you  nor  no  man  living,  and  such 
as  my  friends  will  like  of.  This  is  my  resolution,  and 
the  reason  why  I  deal  so  plainly  with  you  is  this  : 
you  have  made  so  great  professions  of  your  affections 
in  your  letters  to  me,  for  which  I  must  needs  return 
you  many  thanks."  l 

'  These  distracted  times '  form  the  burthen  of 
well  nigh  every  letter  in  this  vast  correspondence. 
On  none  did  the  sorrow  fall  more  heavily  than  Cary, 
the  only  one  of  Ealph's  sisters  who  was  married  in 
her  father's  lifetime.  Her  husband  was  Thomas 
Gardiner,  the  son  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  of 
Cuddesdon,  who  had  been  Eecorder  of  London,  and 
Charles's  candidate  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  By  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in 
those  days,  the  young  couple  were  to  live  in  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  Between  Cary  and 
her  mother-in-law  there  was  constant  bickering,  but 
her  husband's  kindness  compensated  for  the  discom- 
fort. When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  took  service 
in  the  King's  army,  and  so  distinguished  himself  at 
the  relief  of  Newark,  that  Eupert  chose  him  to 
bear  to  the  King  the  tidings  of  victory.  Charles 
knighted  him  on  his  arrival,  and  everything  seemed 
to  mark  him  out  for  a  distinguished  career;  but  in 
1645  l'('  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  his  young 
widow,  who  was  in  immediate  expectation  of  becom- 

1   Mary  Villiers  to  Col.  Busbridge,  Aug.  23.     Vemey  MSS. 
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ing  a  mother,  was  thrust  without  a  penny  upon  the     xlvl 
house  of  her  father-in-law,  and  thrown  for  support  on        j     * 
the  slender  resources  of  her  brother. 

Sir  Ealph  was  personally  in  trouble  enough.  On  sfrBaiph 
September  22,  1645,  ne  was  expelled  the  House  for  theeHouse, 
absenting  himself  from  his  duties  as  a  member.  His 
sensitive  mind  felt  the  sentence  as  a  bitter  trial.  "  I 
received,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Eoger  Burgoyne, 
who  had  informed  him  of  his  misfortune,  u  your  most 
sad  letter  .  .  .  which  I  confess  brought  me  tidings 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inexpressible  afflic- 
tions that  ever  yet  befel  me,  for  which  my  soul  shall 
mourn  in  secret."  l  One  thing  alone  was  clear  to  him. 
He  could  not  soil  his  conscience  by  taking  the  Cove- 
nant, even  to  avoid  beggary  itself.     He  soon  learnt  f?.ld  .     , 

OC       J  threatened 

that  beggary  was  impending.     Though  his  only  fault  with  se- 
was   absence  from  Parliament,  and  though  he  had  tion. 
never  even  breathed  a  word  in  the  King's  favour,  the 
sequestration  of  his  estate  was  talked  of  at  West- 
minster.    It  was  no  mere  question  of  a  composition 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  sell  a  portion  of 
his  estate  to  save  the  rest.     No  one  was  admitted  to 
compound  till  he  had  first  taken  the  Covenant,  and  the 
Covenant  Sir  Ealph  would  not  take.     Months,  how- 
ever, passed  by  without  news  of  the  dreaded  sentence, 
and  during  this  long  period  of  suspense,  fear  alter- 
nated with  hope.    It  was  not  until  October  14,  1646,  ciaydfn 
that  Claydon  was  actually  sequestered.  S68" 

Though   the    story  of   the   Verneys    is   but   the  The  story 
story   of    a   single    family,    it   is    a   sample    of   the  verneys 
miseries  weighing  on  many  hearts,  which  combined  a  sample' 
to  produce  an  ardent  longing  for  peace  as  the  only 
possible  relief. 

1  Sir  K.  Verney  to  Sir  E.  Burgoyne,  Oct.  10,  Verney  MSS.;  C.J. 
iv.  282. 
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On  February  3,  1647,  Charles  set  out  from  Newcastle, 
travelling  to  Holmby  House  by  easy  stages,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Commissioners  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. At  Eipon  he  touched  for  the  King's  evil.  As 
he  approached  Leeds,  the  road,  for  about  two  miles, 
was  crowded  with  persons  who  had  ostensibly  come 
to  be  restored  to  health  by  his  wonder-working  hands, 
but  who  were  for  the  most  part  attracted  by  curiosity.1 
Curiosity  easily  passed  into  enthusiasm.  Eoyalism 
had  gained  favour  in  the  North  during  the  Scottish 
occupation,  and  wherever  the  King  passed  bells  were 
rung  and  every  sign  of  rejoicing  was  shown.  When 
he  drew  near  Nottingham,  Fairfax  rode  out  to  meet 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  kissed  his  hand. 
"  The  General,"  said  Charles  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, "  is  a  man  of  honour.  He  hath  been  faithful 
to  his  trust,  and  kept  his  word  with  me."2  Some 
thought  of  the  lip-service  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
doubtless  rose  in  Charles's  mind  as  he  spoke,  but 
everything  that  he  witnessed  on  his  journey  con- 
tributed to  put  him  in  a  good  humour.  Even  in 
Puritan  Northamptonshire  hundreds  of  the  gentry 
appeared  to  escort  him,  and  in  Northampton  itself 

1  The  Commissioners  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb. 
3,  9.     L.J.  viii.  713;  ix.  6. 

3   The  King's  Majesty's  Speech,  E.  377,  12. 
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bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  in  his  honour.    Wher-  xlvil 

ever  he  showed  himself  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  ^g^" 

of  "God  bless  your  Majesty!"     When  he  reached  Feb.  16. 

Holmby,  though  still  practically  a  captive,  he  fancied  Hoimbyhes 

his  cause  half  won,  and  was  in  excellent  spirits.1  Expiana- 

Ai  tl0n  of  fche 

In  truth,  the  welcome  accorded  to  Charles  was  popular 

welcome 

very  similar  to  that  which  had  deluded  him  on  his 
return  from  Scotland  in  1641.  His  subjects  were  sick 
of  heavy  taxation,  of  the  continual  existence  of  an 
army  which  made  taxation  necessary,  and  of  the  yoke 
of  the  County  Committees  ;  but  they  were  not  yet  in 
a  mood  to  cast  themselves  unreservedly  at  his  feet. 
"  No  man  knows,"  was  the  burden  of  a  letter  from 
Northampton,  "  what  a  bondage  it  is  to  be  under  the 
power  of  an  army,  but  they  that  feel  it."  To  settle  the 
Church — that  is  to  say,  to  establish  Presbyterianism ; 
to  defend  the  King  from  libellers,  and  to  put  down  the 
committee-men,  were,  according  to  a  lively  rhymester, 
all  the  steps  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  ^Tof 
consolidation  of  peace.2  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  g^n^ 
garner  in  the  results  of  the  war  and  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  religious  and  political  institutions 
which  had  grown  up  during  its  course  if  there  was 
to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  government. 
If  the  King  refused  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  outlook  would  indeed 
be  gloomy.  Distractions  of  every  kind  would  be  mul- 
tiplied as  each  section  of  the  community  strove  to 
embody  in  new  constitutional  forms  its  own  views  of 
that  which  was  necessary  or  desirable.  It  was  the 
reluctance  to  face  this  danger  of  drifting  into  anarchy 
which  led  each  party  in  turn  to  make  efforts  to 
win  Charles    over  to  its  side,  whilst  Charles's  per- 

1   The  King's  Majesty's  Propositions,  E.  yj'],  16. 

3  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  373,  20;  Time's  Whirligig,  E.  374,  10. 
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xLvn      sistency  in  abiding  by  his  own  ideals  was  to  render 
'    1647^  every  one  of  these  efforts  futile. 

Jan.  Already,  before  Charles  set  out  from  Newcastle, 

Preseby-  the  leading  Presbyterian  Peers,  Warwick,  Holland, 
netratL  an^  Manchester,  combined  with  Northumberland,  who 
tion.  represented  the  less  thoroughgoing  Independents,  to 

trace  out  the  lines  of  a  pacification  which  would,  as 
they  hoped,  be  less  objectionable  to  the  King  than 
the  propositions  offered  to  him  in  the  preceding  year. 
They  took  for  the  basis  of  their  scheme  the  conces- 
sion of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years  which  Charles 
himself  had  suggested  in  September,1  but  which  he 
had  in  his  private  correspondence  explained  to  be  a 
contrivance  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  ultimate 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  According  to  the 
proposals  now  made  Charles  was  to  concede  Presby- 
terianism for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  ten, 
whilst  he  would  no  longer  be  asked  to  sign  the 
Covenant.  On  his  acceptance  of  these  conditions, 
he  was  to  be  invited  to  come  to  Theobalds,  or  to 
some  other  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Bellievre,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
consultations  in  which  this  plan  was  concocted, 
engaged  to  forward  it  to  Henrietta  Maria,  in  order 
that,  if  she  approved  of  it,  she  might  transmit  it  to 
her  husband.2 
The  Pres-  That  the  Presbyterian  leaders  should  thus  have 

t>vt6ri£in.s 

swaiiow  swallowed  Charles's  bait  was  a  matter  of  capital  im- 
portance.  It  was  by  their  acceptance  of  his  terms 
that  their  coalition  with  the  Eoyalists,  which  almost 
restored  him  to  the  throne  in  1648,  and  which 
actually  restored  his  son  in  1 660,  was  rendered  pos- 

1  See  vol.  ii.  552. 
Hellievre  to  Mazarin,  J*""  J',  B.O.    Transcripts.      Memorandum 
sent  to  Mazarin,  Constitutional  Documents,  226. 
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sible.  In  so  doing  they  had  fallen  back  on  the  xlvil 
natural  basis  of  Parliamentary  statesmanship,  a  w-^  -' 
readiness  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  a  belief  that 
in  the  long  run  progress  is  attainable  through  the 
higgling  of  the  political  market.  They  calculated 
that  before  the  three  years  had  expired  some  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  come  to  satisfactory  both  to 
the  King  and  to  themselves.  Their  greatest  error 
was  their  failure  to  realise  that  in  Charles  they  had 
to  do  with  a  man  who  regarded  any  possible  com 
promise  merely  as  a  half-way  house  to  the  complete 
realisation  of  his  own  ideas,  and  that  as  long  as 
they  left  to  him  the  negative  voice,  he  could  reject 
any  Bills  presented  to  him,  and  so  could  by  his 
mere  silence  restore  Episcopacy,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  to  the  legal  position  which  it  held  in  the 
summer  of  1641. 

There    was    certainly   nothing    in    the    language  c^legPa 
which  at  this  time  escaped  Charles's  lips  to  render  unguarded 

r  r  language. 

it  probable  that  he  would  yield  on  any  important 
point.  On  February  10  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  attendance  upon  him  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  openly  that,  if  he 
had  but  patience  for  six  months,  things  would  be  in 
such  confusion  that  he  would  obtain  his  ends  without 
trouble.1  A  letter  was  intercepted  in  which  Charles 
himself  wrote  to  an  old  Cavalier,  bidding  him  to  keep 
himself  in  readiness  and  reminding  him  that  there 
were  still  many  honest  men  in  England.    So  alarming 

Feb.  12. 

were  these  revelations  that  when  Bellievre  visited  the  Beiirevre 

in  the  City. 

1  "  Qu'il  est  certain  qu'ayant  patience  six  mois  toutes  choses  se 
brouilleront,  en  sorte  que  ses  affaires  se  feront  sans  qu'il  s'en  mesle." 
Bellievre  ascribes  this  letter  to  a  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  but 
there  was  no  Mildmay  amongst  the  commissioners. 
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Citron  the  12th  with  the  object  of  urging  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations contained  in  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Queen,  he  found  all  doors  closed  against 
him.  Peace,  he  wrote  to  Mazarin,  was  desired  by  the 
Eoyalists  above  all  other  things,  but  it  was  now  the 
general  opinion  that  Charles  did  not  wish  for  peace.1 

Xor  were  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  more 
conciliatory  than  their  brethren  in  the  City.  On 
February  9  the  Commons  ordered  that  the  Com- 
munion plate  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  should  be  melted 
down  and  transformed  into  a  dinner  service  for  the 
King's  use.2  On  March  2  they  declined  to  provide  a 
household  for  him,  apparently  to  indicate  that  he 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  King  till  he  had  accepted 
the  Parliamentary  terms.3  On  the  8th  the  Lords 
took  the  initiative  in  refusing  his  request  to  be 
allowed  his  own  chaplains,  a  request  which  Charles 
had  hoped  to  make  palatable  by  the  specious  plea 
that  he  needed  their  advice  upon  any  proposals  which 
might  be  made  to  him  for  the  alteration  of  religion.4 
"  I  wish,"  said  Marten  audaciously,  when  the  vote  of 
the  Lords  was  brought  down  to  the  other  House,  "  the 
King  may  have  two  chaplains,  as  I  desire  to  prepare 
him  for  heaven." 5  The  Commons  taking  no  notice  of 
this  outrageous  argument  concurred  with  the  Lords. 

Both  Houses,  in  fact,  were  now  controlled  by  a 
Presbyterian  majority;  a  considerable  number  of 
members  who  had  previously  voted  with  the  In- 
dependents in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  Scots,  swinging 
round  to  the  Presbyterians  as  soon  as  that  object 


1  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  Feb.  |§.     E.O.  Transcripts. 

9  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,  116,  fol.  301. 

3  C.J.  v.  102.  '  L.J.  ix.  68,  69. 

5  Letter  of  Intelligence,  March  18,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,472. 
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had  been  gained.     The  new  majority,  however,  had     xlvh 
no  easy  task  before  it.     Its  leaders,  Holies,  Stapleton  ^  l6'7   * 
and  the  others,  were  men  of  no  special  ability,  and 
were  hardly   likely   to  succeed    in   persuading   the  ^1c"1itties 
King  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary 
control.     The   problem  with  which  they   were   im- 
mediately confronted  was  scarcely  less  difficult.     The 
nation  was  crying  out  for  a  diminution  of  taxation, 
and  no  diminution  of  taxation  was  possible  without 
a  complete  or  partial  disbandment  of  the  army. 

On  February   is  there  was  a  demonstration  of  1F?b;I5- 

J        ,  .A  riot  at 

popular  feeling  serious  enough  to  startle  Parliament  SmitMeia. 
into  immediate  financial  action.  A  man  who  had 
purchased  an  ox  at  Smithfield  refused  to  pay  the 
excise.  The  bystanders  took  his  part,  and  in  the 
tumult  which  ensued  the  collectors  were  cudgelled, 
their  office  burnt  down,  their  books  torn,  and  80/. 
scattered  or  carried  off.  It  required  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  to  quell 
the  disturbance.1  The  Presbyterians  were  ready 
enough  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  riot. 
On  the  next  day  they  welcomed  a  petition  from  Suffolk  ^J^' 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  as  Petition- 
the  national  religion,  the  suppression  of  an  accursed 
toleration,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army.2  Be- 
fore long  the  example  of  Suffolk  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  other  Associated  Counties. 

On   February    1 8  the   Presbyterian    scheme   for    Feb.  18. 
dealing  with  the  army  was  brought  forward  in  the  for  thT 
Commons.     It  was  first  proposed  that  6,600  horse  ofthelor 
and  dragoons  should  be  maintained  in  England,  and  army' 
as  this  motion  only  involved  the  reduction  of  the 
existing  force  by  400,3  it  was  agreed  to  without  a 

1   The  Weekly  Account,  E.  377,  3-  ~  L.J.  ix.  18. 

3  There  were  7,000  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  New  Model. 
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xLvn.  division.  The  first  serious  conflict  came  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  Presbyterians,  by  a  majority 
of  only  io,1  carried  a  resolution  that,  except  in 
garrisons,  no  infantry  should  be  kept  in  pay  in 
England.2 
Advan-  The  plan  thus  adopted  was  from  a  constitutional 

tagesoftlic  (  *  .  ■*• 

scheme.  point  of  view  not  without  its  merits.  The  cavalry, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  an  army  to  train  and  dis- 
cipline, was  to  be  preserved  almost  intact.  Cavalry, 
however,  without  the  co-operation  of  infantry  was 
helpless  in  a  campaign,  and  the  only  infantry  on  which 
such  a  force  could  rely  would  be  the  trained  bands, 
which,  composed  as  they  were  of  civilians  summoned 
from  their  daily  occupations  for  temporary  service, 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism.  The  whole  organisation  of  the 
country  would  be  of  a  piece.  As  in  the  State  Parlia- 
ment was  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Crown,  and  in 
the  Church  the  lay  elders  were  to  act  as  a  check  on 
the  ministers,  so  in  the  army  the  civilian  infantry 
were  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  professional  cavalry. 
It  is  undeniable  that  a  certain  unity  of  idea  pervaded 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
Feb.  20.  The  only  difficulty  remaining  was  to  dispose  of 

from  e  the  existing  infantry,  and  on  the  20th  a  letter  from 
Ormond 3  offered  a  means  of  bringing  the  intended 
disbandment  within  moderate  limits.  Ormond,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  had  at  last  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  his  choice  between  the  Papal  Nuncio 
Jan.  16.     and   the  English  Parliament.4     On  January  1 6    the 

Susesto     citizens  of  Dublin  refused  longer  to  support  the  1,425 

^Mil-rs1113  men  wno  formed  the  only  effective  force  remaining 


]   158  to  148.  -  C.J.  v.  90,  91. 

3  C.J.  v.  91.  4  See  vol.  ii.  576. 
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under  his  command.1     For  a  few  days  he  continued     xlvh 
to  make  head  against  this  sea  of  troubles,  but  on  * — 7~~^ 
February  6  he    abandoned  hope,  and,  waiving   his     Feb.  6. 
former  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  toesuf_ers 
leave  Dublin  till  the  King's  consent  had  been  obtained,2  ^cdeer  hls 
he  offered  to  surrender  the  Lord  Lieutenantship  to 
the  English  Parliament  without  any  other  conditions 
than  those  necessary  to  secure  his  own  personal  good 
treatment.3     From   the  despatch  in  which  Ormond 
announced   his   resolution,   the   Houses   learnt   that 
the  burden  of  the  war  in  Ireland  would  henceforth  Prospect  of 

employ- 
fall  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  ment  for 

to  offer  service  in  Ireland  to  those  soldiers  of  the  English 

New  Model  who  were  unwilling  to  return  to   civil 

life. 

Before  shaping  out  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  English 
Ireland,  the  House  completed  its  scheme  for  the  mili-  tions  to 
tary  establishment  in  England.     It  was  agreed  that,  moiished. 
with  some   stated   exceptions,  the  existing  fortifica- 
tions should  be  demolished.     Walled  towns  were  to 
be  rendered  easily  accessible,  whilst  actual  fortresses, 
like  Ashby  and  Donnington,  were  to  be  so  dealt  with 
as  to  leave  no  more  than  picturesque  ruins  for  the 
enjoyment   of  future    generations.     The   fewer   the 
defensible  positions  left,  the  less  numerous  would  be 
the  garrisons  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  the  more  difficult 
would   it   be  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  central 
government. 

Whatever  merits  the  plan  of  the  Presbyterians 
may  have  had,  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  army 
was  most  inopportune.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
thought  that,  with  the   nation    on   their  side,   they 

1  Lambert  to  Ormond,  Jan.  16;  Petition  of  the  Citizens  of  Dublin, 
Jan.  16,  Carte  MSS.  fol.  145,  149. 

2  See  vol.  ii.  546.  3  L.J.  ix.  29. 
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could  afford  to  treat  the  army  with  contempt.  On 
March  4  the  Lords,  acting  as  though  it  were  a  light 
thing  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  in  the 
ranks,  rejected  an  Ordinance  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  assessment  on  which  the  payment 
of  the  troops  depended.1  This  vote  proved  to  be 
only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  blunders.  On  the 
6th  the  Lords  followed  up  their  mistake  by  for- 
bidding Fairfax  to  quarter  his  troops  in  the  Eastern 
Association,  as  though  they  were  anxious  to  reserve 
a  space  in  which  a  new  force  might  be  brought 
into  existence  to  hold  head  against  the  existing 
army.2 

In  the  Commons  the  conduct  of  the  Presbvterian 
leaders  was  equally  provocative.  On  the  5th  they 
attempted  to  oust  Fairfax  from  the  command  of  the 
horse  and  dragoons,  which  were  henceforth  to  con- 
stitute the  regular  army ;  but  at  this  point  their 
followers  broke  away  from  them  and  frustrated 
their  plans.  On  the  6th  a  letter  reached  the  House 
in  which  Fairfax,  with  every  expression  of  good- 
will, offered  to  co-operate  with  Parliament  in  de- 
spatching troops  to  Ireland.  On  this  the  Commons 
proceeded  to  fix  the  numbers  of  the  new  Irish 
army.  It  was  to  consist  of  8,400  foot,  1,200  dra- 
goons, and  3,000  horse,  making  in  all  a  force  of 
12,600  men.  A  further  vote  decided  that  this 
whole  body  of  horse  and  foot  should  be  formed  out 
of  the  army  under  Fairfax.3  There  would  thus  re- 
main for  disbandment  about  6,000  foot.4     As,  how- 


1  LJ.  ix.  57.  2  lb.  ix.  66.  3  C.J.  v.  107. 

4  The  number  of  foot  originally  in  the  New  Model  was  14,000.  As 
8,400  were  wanted  for  Ireland,  there  would  remain  5,600.  As,  however, 
the  army  was  now  slightly  increased  (Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS. 
31,  116,  fol.  306),  the  number  of  foot  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  6,000. 
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ever,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  on     $?£?• 
the   look-out   for   recruits,  and  as  it  was  probable  ' — -? — - 
that  many  of  the   men   desired  to  return   to  their  Effect  of 
homes,  the  number  of  foot  soldiers  driven  against  ^™™ 
their  inclinations  to  relinquish  a  military  career  could  Sexist1 
not  be  large.     As  far  as  the  horse  and  dragoons  were  ins  army- 
concerned,  there  were  needed  for  England  and  Ireland 
together,  10,800  men,1  or  3,800  more  than  Fairfax's 
army  could  produce. 

Having  thus,  as  thev  fondry  imagined,  provided    March  8. 

&  ,.  J  J  ,°  ',f  ,        An  attack 

against  any  discontent  amongst  the  soldiers,  the  on  crom- 
Presbyterians  struck  at  the  higher  organisation  of 
the  army.  On  March  8  the  House  resolved  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Fairfax  himself,  there  should 
be  no  officer  in  the  new  army  with  rank  above  that 
of  a  colonel ;  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  hold  any  command  in  England,  and 
that  no  one  who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant  should 
be  an  officer  at  all.  These  resolutions,  which  were 
obviously  directed  at  Cromwell's  military  position, 
were  all  carried  without  a  division.  A  farther  motion 
that  all  officers  should  conform  to  the  government 
of  the  Church  established  by  Parliament  was  the  first 
which  the  Independents  ventured  to  challenge,  but 
on  this  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  136  to 
108.2 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  all  England  had  Majorities 
been  polled  the  result  would  have  been  overwhelm-  rities. 
ingly  in  favour  of  any  scheme  which  would  diminish 
or  set  aside  the  preponderance  of  the  army.  Yet  a  wise 
dealing  with  minorities  is  not  the  least  of  the  arts  of 
government,  and  in  this  art  the  Presbyterians  had  yet 

1  For  England  6,600,  and  for  Ireland  4,200;  the  horse  and  dragoons 
of  the  New  Model  being  7,000. 

2  C.J.  v.  107. 

III.  D 
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to  prove  their  skill.  On  March  10,  by  their  appoint- 
ment, a  long-announced  fast  was  held  with  the  obj 
of  imploring  Divine  protection  against  heresy  and 
-  hism,  and.  unless  Cromwell  was  misinformed,  some 
200  men  were  raised  near  Covent  Garden  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  -from  cutting  the  Presbvterians'  throal 
On  the  1  ith  the  Houses  received  a  petition  from  Essex 
warning  them  against  the  danger  of  an  approach  of 
the  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City,  and  im- 
ploring them  that  the  petitioners  might  not  ;  be  eaten 
up.  enslaved,  and  destroyed  by  an  army  raised  for ' 
their  defence.  A  few  days  later  Cromwell,  writing 
to  Fairfax,  quoted  this  petition  as  showing  that  there 
wanted  not  *in  all  places  men  who  have  so  much  malice 
_  linst  the  armv  as  besots  them.'  "  Never,"  he  added. 
••  were  the  spirits  of  men  more  embittered  than  now. 
Surely  the  devil  hath  but  a  short  time  !  "  l 

For  the  present  at  least  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  adopt  this  direct  defiance 
of  the  army  to  which  the  Essex  petitioners  had  in- 
vited them.  By  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  the  House 
replied  that  it  had  'no  cause  of  jealousy  of  the 
army."  and  liberty  was  given  to  Fairfax  to  quarter 
his  troops  wherever  he  saw  fit.-  Fairfax  accordingly 
forbade  his  regiments  to  approach  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  London,  and  with  this  the  House  professed 
itself  well  satisfied.3  It  had  alreadv  voted,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Lords/  that  the  assessment  of  60.000/.  a 
month  should  be  continued  for  the  support  of  the 
armie<  of  England  and  Ireland.5     When  on  March  17 

1  L.J.  ix.  72.     Cromwell  to  Fairfax,  Carhjle,  Letter  xliii.     In  the 
original  the  letter  is  undated.     Carlyle  suggests  that  it  was  wrr. 
on  March  1 1 ,  but  I  incline  to  put  it  a  few  days  later.     The  soldiers 
who  were  to  cut  the  Presbyterians'  throats  were  probably  those  who 
were  in  Lond  :it  on  leave. 

' '../.  v.  114.  3  lb.  v.  115. 

4  Seep.  CJ.  v.  114. 
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the  Presbyterians  in  the  City  attempted  to  force  the     S?yR 
hands  of  their  allies  in  the  House  by  presenting  a   ' — 7- — ' 
petition  requiring  that   the   King    should   take    the    March  I7- 
Covenant  and  the  army  be  speedily  disbanded,1  no  petition. 
heed  was  taken  of  their  hasty  counsels,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  might  prove  itself  capable  of  disposing 
of  the  military  difficulty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
itself  and  to  the  country. 

Of  all  men  living  no  one  was  so  deeply  touched  cromweirs 

&  .  Parlia- 

as  Cromwell  by  the  rout  of  the  Independent  Parlia-  mentary 
mentary  party.  Not  only  was  his  policy  defeated, 
but  he  himself  was  practically  excluded  from  military 
service  in  England.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  found  expression  in  a 
conversation  with  Ludlow.  "  It  is  a  miserable  thing," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  to  serve  a  Parliament, 
to  which  let  a  man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  prag- 
matical fellow  amongst  them  rise  and  asperse  him,  he 
shall  never  wipe  it  off,  whereas,  when  one  serves  a 
general,  he  may  do  as  much  service,  and  yet  be  free 
from  all  blame  and  envy." 2 

Irritated  as  Cromwell  was,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  has  no 
he  had  any  thought  of  resistance.     The  army  had  resistance. 
constantly  boasted  that  it  was  a  Parliamentary  army, 
and  the  belief  that  obedience  to  Parliament  was  the 
only  safeguard   against   anarchy   had   settled   itself 
firmly  in  Cromwell's  mind.      "  In   the  presence  of  Se^ee8 

Almighty  God,  before  whom  I  stand,"  he  had  recently  army  wiU 
-1    -1      -1         -1     XT  t  obey the 

declared  to  the  House,  "  I  know  the  army  will  dis-  Houses, 

1  C.J.  v.  115. 

2  Ludlow  (ed.  1751)  i.  160.  The  conversation  is  there  placed  soon 
after  the  death  of  Essex ;  but  Ludlow's  chronology  is  so  loose,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  transfer  it  to  a  date  at  which  the  story  can  be  fitted 
in  with  existing  conditions.  In  the  autumn  of  1646  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  had  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

d  2 
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band  and  lay  down  their  arms  at  your  door,  when- 
^^T""  ever  you  will  command  them."1 

and  pro-  How  little  disposed  Cromwell  was  to  stir  up  a 

take*  military  revolution  is  shown  by  his  actions.  Towards 
Germany.  the  eRd  °f  March  he  was  weighing,  in  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  Elector  Palatine,  a  proposal  to 
transfer  himself,  with  as  many  of  the  victors  of  Naseby 
as  he  could  carry  with  him,  to  the  battle-fields  of 
Germany.  News  had  arrived  that  the  negotiations  at 
Mtinster  were  likely  to  end  in  a  grant  of  toleration  to 
the  Lutherans  and  its  denial  to  the  Calvinists  ;  and 
Cromwell  might  well  have  been  prepared,  if  it  proved 
true,  to  wield  his  victorious  sword  in  the  cause  of 
toleration  in  Germany  now  that  he  was  compelled  to 
sheath  it  in  England.2 

o 

1  Walker  {Hist,  of  Independency,  31)  connects  these  words  with 
the  passing  of  an  Ordinance  for  disbandrnent.  He  probably  refers  to 
an  Ordinance  for  raising  money  for  this  purpose  which  was  brought  in 
on  March  20,  and  read  a  second  time  on  March  22.  That  some  such 
language  was  used  by  Cromwell  at  this  time  is  shown  by  Lilburne's 
letter  to  Cromwell  on  March  25,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  heard 
the  day  before  that  Cromwell  was  thwarting  a  petition  from  the  army 
'  because  forsooth  you  had  engaged  to  the  House  they  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  whensoever  they  shall  command  them.'  Jonah's  Cry  out 
of  the  Whale's  Belly,  p.  3.     E.  400,  4. 

2  This  negotiation  with  the  Elector  Palatine  is  only  known  from 
Bellievre's  dispatch  of  July  ~|  (B.O.  Transcripts).  The  ambassador 
states  that  the  Elector  had  intended  to  ask  Parliament  for  troops  '  et 
qu'il  avait  en  ce  sujet  de  grandes  conferences  avec  Cromwell  .  .  .  qui 
se  croyoit  lors  necessite  de  quitter  l'Angleterre.'  Here  there  is  no 
date  given,  but  Bellievre  puts  the  statement  just  before  he  refers  to 
another  event  which  took  place  early  in  April.  We  also  know  that  on 
March  25  the  Elector  acquainted  the  House  of  Lords  with  news  which 
he  had  received  from  Miinster  (L.J*  ix.  105).  According  to  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer  (E.  383,  8),  this  news  related  to  an  attempt  of 
the  Lutherans  to  exclude  Calvinists  from  toleration  in  the  coming 
peace,  and  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a  paper  presented  by  the 
Elector  on  May  4,  relating  to  a  proposed  confirmation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Prague  in  which  Calvinists  were  excluded  from  toleration.  Sal- 
vetti,  too,  wrote  to  Gondi  on  April  —  {Add.  MSS.  27,  962  L.  fol.  341) 
that  the  Elector  had  asked  Parliament  to  allow  him  to  use  its  army 


A   DEPUTATION   TO    SAFFRON   WALDEN.  $J 

The  project  thus  entertained  by  Cromwell  was,     xlvii 

however,  speedily  abandoned,  possibly  because  the  ^~[g~7~^ 

ripening  of  events  convinced  him  that  he  had  still  a  cromweii 

place   in   England.     The    Presbyterian    leaders,   en-  EngS!" 

couraged  by  Cromwell's  opinion  that  the  army  was 

ready  to  submit  to  disbandment,  had  obtained  from 

the  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  the  appointment  of 

a  deputation — of  which  Clotworthv  and  Waller  were  4  dePuta- 
...  ...  tion  to  tlie 

the  most  distinguished   members — to  visit  Fairfax's  army. 

head-quarters  at  Saffron  Walden  in  order  to  engage 

officers  and  men  as  volunteers  for  service  in  Ireland. 

On  March  2 1  a  meeting  of  forty-three  officers,  with    March  2I- 

.  .  ,  .  .A  meeting 

Fairfax   in  the    chair,    received    the    deputation   in  at  saffron 
Saffron  Walden  church.     The  officers,  after  hearing 
the   message  brought  to   them,  all   promised  to  do 
what   they  could    to   induce    their    men    to    go    to 
Ireland,   but    not    one    of    them    would   volunteer 
personally   until   a   satisfactory    answer    had    been 
given  to  four  questions :    What   regiments  were  to  Four 
be  kept  m  pay  in  England  r     Who  was  to  command  asked, 
the  army  in  Ireland  ?     What  assurance    was   there 
for   the    payment    and    subsistence    of    those   who 
went  to  Ireland  ?     Finally,  what  satisfaction  was  to 
be   given   '  in   point  of  arrears    and   indemnity  for 
the  past  service  in    England '  ?      On   the   last   two 
demands  the  meeting  was  unanimous.     On  the  first 
there  were  twelve,  and  on  the  second  seven,  dissen- 
tients.    On  the  following  day  a  second  meeting  was    March  22. 
held ;  but  with  a  few  exceptions  all  present  adhered  meeting! 
to  their  previous  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  that 


in  the  recovery  of  bis  states.  No  doubt  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
been  delighted  thus  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  and  the  sectarians  of  the 
army.  I  may  add  that  Cromwell's  conduct  on  this  occasion  strengthens 
my  view  that  he  supported  the  first  Self-denying  Ordinance  with  the 
real  intention  of  abandoning  his  position  in  the  army. 
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a   petition   should   be    drawn   up    to   give  effect  to 
their  wishes. 

Amongst  the  supporters  of  the  petition  were  some 
of  the  most  notable  officers  of  the  New  Model :  the 
two  Hammonds.  Whalley,  Eobert  Lilburne,  Okey, 
Pride,  and,  aboYe  all,  Commissary-General  Ireton, 
who  wielded  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  Colonel 
Eich  objected  to  the  first  question  being  put,  but 
was  immovable  on  the  other  three.1 

The  members  of  the  deputation  took  offence  at 
the  determination  of  the  officers  to  embody  their 
demands  in  a  petition.  They  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  officers  had  no  grievances  whatever, 
and  that  in  any  case  they  had  no  right  to  question 
the  orders  of  Parliament.  They  accordingly  appealed 
to  Fairfax,  and  Fairfax,  giving  them  good  words,  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  petition, 
but  assured  them  that  whenever  it  reached  him  he 
would  take  care  that  nothing  was  retained  in  it  which 
could  give  reasonable  offence  to  Parliament.2  Private 
solicitations  with  particular  officers  were  more  effec- 
tual than  the  public  appeal  to  the  assembled  officers, 
and  bv  the  nio-ht  of  the  22  nd  twentv-nine  of  them 
had  consented  to  abandon  the  demand  for  information 
as  to  the  regiments  selected  for  service  in  England, 
and  to  volunteer  for  Ireland  in  confidence  that  Par- 
liament, without  urgency  on  their  part,  would  give 
satisfaction  on  the  remaining  wishes  of  the  meeting.3 

No  doubt  many  of  the  officers  who  still  supported 
the  four  demands  were  actuated  by  other  motives 
besides  those  which  they  ostensibly  put  forward. 
They  wanted,  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  to  oppose 
Parliament  mainly  because  they  hoped  to  make  use 


1  L.J.  ix.  1 12. 

-'  lb.  51. 


Waller's  Vindication,  49,  50. 
3  L.J.  ix.  114. 
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of  the   arai}r  to  baffle  the  restrictive  policy  of  the     xlvh 
Presbyterians.      Yet   it   was    only   by   placing    the  v~l6^  ~" 
material  interests  of  the  soldiers  in  the  foreground 
that  they  could  hope  to  keep  the  army  united.     On 
all   other   matters   it   was    far    from   homogeneous.  The  army 

c        .  .        not  homo- 
Large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  cared  little  for  politics  geneous. 

or  religion.     On  a  question  of  the  pocket  they  were 

ready  to  stand  up  as  one  man,  and  the  question  of 

the  pocket  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  pressing  one. 

The  pav  of  the  foot-soldiers  was  now  eighteen  weeks  Lons 

r     *  <D  arrears 

in  arrear,  and  that  of  the  horse  and  dragoons  no  less  owins- 
than  fortv-three.1     The  need  of  indemnity  for  injuries  ?^ed  of.,an 

•>  jo  indemnity. 

to  life  or  property  done  in  time  of  war  was  even  more 
important.  A  soldier  named  Freeman  had  recently 
been  subjected  to  an  action  on  account  of  his  conduct 
as  a  soldier ;  and  though  the  House  of  Commons  had 
promptly  interposed  on  his  behalf,  and  had  ordered 
the  judges  to  dismiss  all  similar  actions  in  future,2 
those  who  were  exposed  to  danger  were  well-advised 
in  asking  that  the  question  might  be  settled  in  their 
favour  in  some  way  more  binding  on  the  courts  than 
the  order  of  a  single  House. 

Under  these  circumstances   the   attitude  of  the  a  soldiers* 

petition. 

officers  was  certain  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  the 
ranks.  The  soldiers,  knowing  that  they  had  most  to 
lose  if  the  interests  of  the  army  were  neglected,  drew 
up  a  petition  of  their  own,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  petition  of  the  officers,  and  couched  in 
somewhat  violent  language ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they  became  it  is  toned 

.  ,  .       down  by 

aware  of  its  existence,  induced  the  men  to  tone  it  the  officers. 
down,  and  to  address  it,  not  to  Parliament,  but  to 
Fairfax. 

1  C.J.  v.  126. 

2  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  386,  3. 
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The  soldiers'  petition,  in  its  final  shape,  was  not 
unreasonable.  Besides  a  request  for  indemnity  and 
for  the  payment  of  arrears,  it  contained  demands 
that  those  soldiers  who  had  formerly  volunteered 
to  serve  Parliament  might  be  exempted  from  im- 
pressment in  any  future  war  ; 1  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  service  might  receive 
pensions ;  that  such  soldiers  as  had  in  any  way 
suffered  through  their  adherence  to  Parliament  might 
be  compensated  for  their  losses  ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  whole  army  might,  up  to  the  time  of  its  disband- 
ment,  be  supplied  with  enough  ready-money  to  meet 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers.2 

Moderate  as  these  demands  were,  they  provoked 
a  storm  of  indignation  at  Westminster,  where  it  was 
held  that  soldiers  were  bound  to  unquestioning 
obedience.  It  is  especially  notewortlry  that  even 
Cromwell  looked  on  the  petition  3  with  dissatisfaction, 
as  an  attempt  of  soldiers  to  dictate  to  Parliament 
with  arms  in  their  hands.4     Yet  Cromwell,  if  he  had 

1  This  demand  would  therefore  not  apply  to  the  pressed  men  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  infantry. 

2  The  Declaration  of  the  Army,  E.  390,  26.  Waller  in  his  Vindi- 
cation, p.  51,  says  that  the  petition  was  'pretended  to  come  from  the 
soldiers,  but  framed  and  minted  by  some  of  the  principal  officers.'  The 
account  given  in  the  Declaration,  that  it  was  first  drawn  up  by  the 
soldiers  and  afterwards  put  into  shape  by  the  officers  is  probably  true. 

3  The  officers'  petition  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  Parlia- 
ment by  asking  them  to  volunteer  for  Ireland  gave  them  a  right  to 
state  the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  The  soldiers' 
petition  was  a  request  for  fair  treatment  whether  they  volunteered 
or  not ;  but  its  being  addressed  to  Fairfax  ought  to  have  been  accepted 
as  bringing  it  within  the  bounds  of  military  discipline. 

4  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  John  Lilburne  is  conclusive.  "  0 
dear  Cromwell,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "the  Lord  open  thine  eyes  and 
make  thy  heart  sensible  of  those  snares  that  are  laid  for  thee  in  that 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  2,500?.  per  annum  (C.J.  v.  57).  .  . 
As  poor  Mordecai  .  .  said  unto  Queen  Esther,  so  say  I  to  thee  .  .  .  Thou 
great  man,  Cromwell !  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape 
in  the  Parliament  House  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Lamb's  poor 
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had   his   way,   would    surely   have   dealt   with    the  xlvti 

offenders   in  a  gentle  spirit,   and  have  avoided  any  "  l6'  _ 
word    or    act    which   might  render   them  desperate 
of  obtaining  justice.     The  very  contrary  course  was 

taken  by  the  Presbyterian  majority.     On  the  27th  March  27. 

Clotworthy,  after  making  a  report  of  the  proceed-  from  the 

p-,  ••  it  pi         Commis- 

mgs  of  the  commissioners,  produced  a  copy  01  the  sioners. 
soldiers'  petition,  which  the  House  abruptly  ordered  The 

soldiers' 

Fairfax   to   suppress.     The  whole  matter  was   then  petition 
referred  to  a  committee,  but  beyond  a  cold  acknow-  Pres!edUp 
ledgment    'that,   notwithstanding    any   information 
this  day   given   to    the   House,  they   have    a   good 

despised  redeemed  ones,  and  therefore,  0  Cromwell,  if  thou  altogether 
holdest  thy  peace,  or  stoppest  and  underminest,  as  thou  dost  our  and 
the  army's  petitions  at  this  time,  then  shall  enlargement  and  deliver- 
ance arise  to  us  poor  afflicted  ones,  that  have  hitherto  doted  too  much  on 
thee,  0  Cromwell,  from  another  place  than  you  silken  Independents ;  . . . 
and  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  pluck  up  thy  resolutions,  and  go  on  bravely 
in  the  fear  and  name  of  God,  and  say  with  Esther,  '  If  I  perish,  I 
perish ' ;  but  if  thou  would  not,  know  that  here  before  God,  I  arraign 
thee  at  his  dreadful  bar,  and  there  accuse  thee  of  delusions  and  false 
words  deceitfully,  for  betraying  us,  our  wives  and  children,  into  the 
Haman-like  tyrannical  clutches  of  Holies  and  Stapleton,  against  whom 
we  are  sufficiently  able  to  preserve  ourselves  if  it  were  not  for  thee, 
0  Cromwell,  that  art  led  by  the  nose  by  two  unworthy  covetous  earth- 
worms, Vane  and  St.  John — I  mean,  young  Sir  Henry  Vane  and 
solicitor  St.  John,  whose  baseness  I  sufficiently  anatomatised  unto  thee 
in  thy  bed  above  a  year  ago.  ...  0  Cromwell,  I  am  informed  this  day  by 
an  officer  out  of  the  army  and  by  another  knowing  man  yesterday  that 
came  a  purpose  to  me  out  of  the  army,  that  you  and  your  agents  are 
likely  to  dash  in  pieces  the  hopes  of  our  outward  preservation — their 
petition  to  the  House,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  petition  till  they 
have  laid  down  their  arms  whensoever  they  shall  command  them, 
although  I  say  no  credit  can  be  given  to  the  House's  oaths  and  en- 
gagements to  make  good  what  they  have  promised.  And  if  this  be 
true,  as  I  am  too  much  afraid  it  is,  then  I  say,  Accursed  be  the  day 
that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  bribed  you  with  a  vote  of  2,500?.  per 
annum  to  betray  and  destroy  us.  Sir,  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  the 
height  of  godly  jealousy." — Lilburne  to  Cromwell,  March  25,  Jonah's 
Cry  out  of  the  Whale's  Belly ;  E.  400,  5.  The  ordinary  notion  that 
Cromwell  said  one  thing  in  the  House  and  another  thing  in  the  army 
is  thus  disposed  of,  at  least  up  to  March  25. 
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opinion  of  the  army,'  no  effort  was  made  to  convince 
the  soldiers  that  the  Commons  were  in  any  way  ready 
to  listen  to  their  complaints.1 

No  doubt  it  was  difficult  to  comply  even  with  the 
justifiable  wishes  of  the  army.  The  arrears  of  the 
Xew  Model  amounted  to  no  less  than  33i,ooo/.,2  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  raise  so  large  a  sum.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  have  been  financial  difficulties  alone 
which  actuated  the  Presbyterians  in  their  high-handed 
contempt  of  the  army.  Whatever  their  motives  may 
have  been,  the  course  which  they  adopted  was  abso- 
lutely suicidal.  Their  one  chance  of  obtaining  the 
quiet  disbandment  of  the  army  lay  in  a  determination 
to  satisfy  the  demands  for  arrears  and  indemnity, 
which  were  all  that  the  greater  number  of  the  soldiers 
really  cared  for,  thus  leaving  the  religious  enthusi- 
asts without  support.  This  chance  they  deliberately 
threw  away,  thus  knitting  together  in  a  common 
bond  against  themselves  all  the  various  elements  of 
which  the  army  was  composed. 

Worse  was  yet  to  come.  If  the  Presbyterians  had 
acted  unwisely  on  the  27th,  at  least  they  had  kept 
their  temper.  On  the  29th  two  letters  were  read  in 
the  House  which  fairly  drove  them  off  their  balance. 
In  these  it  was  stated  that  not  only  was  the  petition 
still  in  circulation  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  that  a 
committee  of  officers  had  been  formed  to  take  it  in 
charge  as  soon  as  it  had  been  fullv  signed  in  the  ranks, 
thus  establishing  a  connection  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  officers.     It  was  further  alleged  that  Colonel 


1  C.J.  v.  127.  In  his  Vindication  Waller  says  that  Ireton  denied 
the  existence  of  the  petition,  and  afterwards  admitted  it  on  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  major  of  Eossiter's  regiment.  We  have 
not,  however,  Ireton's  own  words  before  us  to  enable  us  to  judge  how 
far  this  charge  was  true.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Ireton  should 
have  told  a  gratuitous  lie.  -  C.J.  v.  126. 
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Pride  had  obtained  eleven  hundred  signatures  b} 
threatening  to  cashier  all  who  refused  to  sign  ;  and  ~~^~ 
that  every  regiment  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters 
was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Skippon's,  on  the 
march  towards  Saffron  Walden.1  Instead  of  directing 
Fairfax  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations, 
the  House  summoned   the  two  Hammonds,  Eobert  officers 

sent  tor. 

Lilburne,  and  Pride — Ireton  being  already  in  his 
place  at  Westminster — to  attend  at  the  bar.2  Protests 
were  even  heard  against  this  resolution  as  too 
lenient,  and  it  was  asked  that  the  petitioners  might 
be  declared   traitors,  and  that  Cromwell   might  be  Attack  on 

.  i  •    i  Cromwell. 

arrested.     The  debate  was  prolonged  into  the  night, 

and  after  many  of  the   Independents   had   left  the 

House   under    the    impression    that    nothing   would 

be  done    till   the  following  morning    Holies  seizing 

the    opportunity,    scribbled    a    declaration    on    his 

knee,    and  at  once   obtained  its  acceptance  by  the 

House.3 

This  Declaration,  to  which  the  Lords  gave  their    March  30. 

'  ,  &  The  De- 

adherence   on    the    following    day,    was    issued    as  ciaration 

the  manifesto  of  the  whole  Parliament.  "  The  two  Houses. 
Houses  of  Parliament,"  it  announced,  "  having  re- 
ceived information  of  a  dangerous  petition  with 
representations  annexed,  tending  to  put  the  army 
into  a  distemper  and  mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon 
the  Parliament,  and  obstruct  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
which  had  been  contrived  and  promoted  by  some 
persons  in   the    army,    they  do    declare    their  high 

1  L.J.  ix.  115.  2  C.J.  v.  128. 

3  Ludlow's  story  {Memoirs,  ed.  175 1,  i.  164)  evidently  fits  in  here, 
though  he  jumbles  it  up  with  Cromwell's  leaving  the  House,  which 
really  took  place  on  June  3.  Another  observation  ascribed  by  Ludlow 
to  Cromwell :  "  These  men  will  not  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out 
by  the  ears  " — was  really  spoken  under  very  different  circumstances, 
in  the  following  August ;  see  p.  183. 
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dislike  of  that  petition,  their  approbation  and  esteem 
~~~ri^T  0I*  their  good  service  who  first  discovered  it,  and 
of  all  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  have  refused  to 
join  in  it,  and  that  for  such  as  have  been  abused, 
and,  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  drawn  to  subscribe 
it,  if  they  shall  for  the  future  manifest  their  dislike 
of  what  they  have  done,  by  forbearing  to  proceed 
any  farther  in  it,  it  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  any 
cause  to  take  away  the  remembrance  and  sense  the 
Houses  have  of  the  good  service  they  have  formerly 
done,  ....  and,  on  the  other  side,  ....  all  those 
who  shall  continue  in  their  distempered  condition, 
and  go  on  advancing  and  promoting  that  petition, 
shall  be  looked  upon  and  proceeded  against  as 
enemies  of  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace."  l 
No  effort  Not  only  did  the  Houses  refrain  from  giving  in 

tiO  HlGGl  til  6  % 

complaints  this   Declaration   the   slightest  hint   of  a  desire   to 

of  the  peti-  01  •    •  i 

tioners.  meet  the  complaints  ol  the  petitioners,  but  in  passing 
a  resolution  to  borrow  200,000/.,  the  Commons  ex- 
pressly announced  that  the  money  was  to  be  used 
1  for  the  service  of  England  and  Ireland.'  Not  a 
penny,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  spent  in  satisfying  the 

skippon      arrears    of    the   soldiers'    pay.     At    the    same    time 

summoned.  to  i  at         i 

Skippon  was  to  be  summoned  from  the  JNortn  to 
resume  his  duties  as  major-general  in  Fairfax's  army, 
where,  as  was  hoped,  the  influence  of  that  sturdy 
and  honest  soldier  would  be  put  forth  on  the  side  of 
Parliament.  The  Presbyterian  leaders  were  as  lack- 
ing in  imagination  as  Charles  himself.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  effect  which  their  stinging  words 
would  produce  on  an  already  discontented  soldiery. 

1  Declaration,  March  30,  L.J.  ix.  115. 
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Before  the  Declaration  of  the  Houses  had  time  to    $-&££: 

XLiVlll. 

work  mischief,  a  letter  from  Fairfax1  informed  the   — 7 — ' 
Commons  that  in  one  respect  at  least  they  had  been    March  30 
deceived.     The  report   of  a  general  rendezvous    at  fY^ter 
Saffron  Walden,  it  appeared,  was  without  foundation.  Fairfax- 
On  April  1 ,  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  read, 
the  incriminated   officers  appeared   at  Westminster 
fully   prepared   to  justify   themselves.     Pride,  who     April  1. 
was  the  first  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  dear* 
Commons,  declared  that  the  special  charge  brought    imsel ' 
against  him  of  having   obtained    signatures  to  the 
petition   by   threats    was    also  without   foundation. 
After  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  send  The 
the  officers  back  to  their  posts,  with  directions  to  do  sent  back, 
everything  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  obnoxious 
petition ; 2  but  so  hot  was  the  temper  of  the  members 
that  Ireton,  having  justified  the  petition,  was  bitterly  Quarrel 
attacked  by  Holies,  and  a  challenge  passed  between  Holland 
the   two.     Other  members,  however,  intervened   in 
time  to  prevent   the    duel  from   taking   place,  and 
ultimately  the  House  itself  ordered  the   disputants 
to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.3 

1  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  March  30,  Bushw.  vi.  445. 

2  C.J.  v.  132  ;  Eushiv.  vi.  444. 

3  C.J.  v.  133.  "  Mr.  Holies  and  Major  (sic)  Ireton  going  over  the 
water  to  fight,  were  hindered  by  Sir  William  Waller  and  some  others 
who  observed  Mr.  Holies  to  deride  Ireton's  arguments  in  justification 
of  the  army's  petition,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel."  Letter 
of  Intelligence,  Clarendon  MSS.  2748.  A  later  news-letter  gives  a 
story  that  Holies  went  out   prepared  to  fight,  but  that  Ireton  came 
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At  Westminster  there  was  do  conception  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  created  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Commons  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers. 
The  House  lightly  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
future  government  of  Ireland,  as  if  the  troops  now  in 
England  would  without  difficulty  be  available  for  the 
summer  campaign.  In  1646  Parliament  had  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lisle,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a  single  year.1  Ireland, 
however,  offered  few  attractions,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  January  1647,  that  Lisle  set  forth.  He 
had  scarcely  landed  at  Cork  before  he  gave  deep 
offence  to  Inchiquin,  the  Lord  President  of  Munster, 
by  taking  out  of  his  hands  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  his  own  province.2 

After  this  Parliament  was  not  disposed  to  prolong 
Lisle's  term  of  office.  The  retirement  of  Ormond  3 
had  by  this  time  given  hope  of  access  to  Dublin,  and 
the  Houses  accordingly  appointed  Colonel  Michael 
Jones,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Eowton 
Heath  and  in  the  siege  of  Chester,4  to  take  the 
command  in  Dublin,  though  he  could  not-  leave 
England  till  Ormond  had  actually  surrendered  the 
-word  of  office.  At  the  same  time,  Lisle's  recall 
restored  Inchiquin's  supremacy  in  Munster.  Parlia- 
ment was  resolved  that  in  future  the  civil  and  military 
authority  should  no  longer  be  combined  in  one  per- 
son, and,  with  the  intention  of  entrusting  the  former 
to  commissioners  of  its  own,  it  appointed  Skippon  to 

without  a  sword,  pretending  that  it  was  against  his  conscience  to  take 
part  in  a  duel,  which,  according  to  the  writer,  confirmed  '  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Independents  are  deadly  cowards,'  lb.  2495.  On  this, 
with  some  further  embellishment,  is  built  Clarendon's  statement  that 
Holies  pulled  Ireton's  nose,  Clarendon,  x.  104. 

1  L.J.  viii.  127,  261. 

2  Inchiquin  to  Manchester,  March  10;  Lisle  to  Manchester,  March 
13,  L.J.  ix.  108;  x.  94. 

3  See  p.  31.  4  See  vol.  ii.  323. 
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command  the  army  with  the  title  of  Field  Marshal,    xlviii 
and   Massey  to  serve  under  him  as  his   lieutenant-  ^gTZ^ 
general.1     Both  these  officers  had  done  good  service  sMppon 
in  the  war,  but  their  military  careers  had  not  been  MaLey 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  the  mandthe 
army,    especially    as    they   were    both   disposed    to  ^h£ewe 
support  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  soldiers,  indeed,  were  in  no  complying  mood.  iemp^[ of 
Though  they  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  thought  of 
resistance,  they  were  working  themselves  up  into  a 
temper  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  it.  Why,  they 
asked,  when  all  other  men  were  allowed  to  petition 
Parliament  itself,  were  they  forbidden  to  make  their 
complaints  known  even  to  their  own  general  ? 2 

For    such   mutterings  the   Houses   had   no    ear.    April  15. 
In   their   anxiety   to    hasten   the    formation    of    the  mentary 
new   army    destined    for   Ireland,    they    despatched  ^ner^'at 
to   Saffron   Walden  a  new  body   of  commissioners,  wS^. 
amongst  whom  were  Warwick,  Waller,  and  Massey, 
to  persuade    as  many  as  possible  to   volunteer  for 
the  service.    On  April   15,  soon   after  their  arrival 
at   head-quarters,    the    commissioners    urged    Fair- 
fax  to    threaten  with   penal   consequences    all  who 
attempted  to   obstruct  their   proceedings.      Fairfax 
briefly  answered    that,    as   the  men  were  asked  to 
volunteer,    it    would   be    unreasonable    to    prohibit 
freedom  of  discussion  amongst  them.     Fairfax   un- 
doubtedly resented  the  harsh  language  of  the  recent 
Declaration,  but  he  was  not  the  man  openly  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  commissioners 
whenever  he  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  aloof.3 

1  L.J.  ix.  122;  C.J.  v.  131,  133. 

2  Letters  from  Saffron  Walden,  Bushio.  vi.  446. 

3  Busliw.  vi.  457. 
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Iii  the  afternoon  the  commissioners,  after  an 
address  to  a  meeting  of  two  hundred  officers  in  the 
church,  were  at  once  met  with  a  demand  for  an 
answer  to  the  four  queries  put  to  the  former 
deputation.1  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
request,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  names  of 
the  new  commanders.  There  was  a  general  im- 
pression that  Skippon  would  refuse  to  serve  in 
Ireland,  and  he  had  in  fact  already  sent  a  letter  of 
excuse  to  the  House  of  Lords.2  Why,  called  out  one 
of  the  officers,  might  they  not  go  under  their  old 
generals  ?  This  suggestion  was  at  once  caught  up. 
Cries  of  "  All !  All !  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  and  we 
all  go ! "  rang  round  the  church.  The  commis- 
sioners, finding  that  no  better  answer  was  to  be  got, 
hereupon  dissolved  the  meeting,  inviting  such  as 
were  inclined  to  volunteer  to  give  in  their  names 
personally. 

With  this  invitation  a  few  complied.  The  larger 
number  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  repre- 
sentation to  Parliament  asking  for  an  answer  to  the 
four  queries,  and  urging  that  if  the  old  generals  were 
named,  '  it  would  conduce  much  to  their  encourage- 
ment  and  personal  engagement.'  This  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  signatures  of  about  a  hundred 
infantry  officers,  and  most  of  the  cavalry  officers 
added  their  signatures  on  the  following  day. 

The  commissioners  were  not  slow  in  taking  steps 
to  counteract  this  alarming  demonstration.  They 
extracted  from  Fairfax  a  letter  requesting  the  officers 
to  forward  the  Irish  service,  though  they  failed  to 
induce  him  to  put  his  request  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand. "They  also  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the 
officers,  offering  certificates  of  arrears  to  those  who 

1   See  p.  37.  2  L.J.  ix.  138. 
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lavish   hand.      These   overtures   were   not    without   — 7 — "*" 
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effect.  A  fair  number  of  officers  as  well  as  of  private 
soldiers  expressed  their  readiness  to  go  to  Ireland.1 
Amongst  these  officers  was  Kempson,  Eobert  Lil-  ^Sor 
burne's  lieutenant-colonel.  In  order  to  save  him  Chestei- 
from  temptation  he  was  directed  to  move  off,  with 
520  of  his  men  who  had  volunteered  with  him,  in 
the  direction  of  Chester. 

At  this  the  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  volunteer 
took  umbrage.     Every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
induce  Kempson's  men  to  change  their  minds,  and  a 
considerable  number  turned   back.     On  the  21st  a  ^SSL?1' 
certain  ensign   Nichols  was    caught   circulating  the  theculea^es 
soldiers'  petition  amongst  those  who  held  firm,  and  tion- 
urging  them  to  return  to  their  old  quarters.     On  the 
same  day  Lilburne  intervened  in  person.     Eegarding 
himself  as  still  the  colonel  of  the  whole  regiment,  Liibu™e 

O  »    orders 

he  ordered    Kempson    and  his    followers  to   march  Kempson 

.  .    .  mt° 

into  Suffolk.     This  at  least  the  commissioners  were  Suffolk. 

able  to  hinder,  but  they  were  unable  to  recover  the 

men  who  had  been  enticed  away.     Fairfax  was  not 

eager  to  abet  their  proceedings,  and  as  he  was  really 

suffering  from  ill-health,  he  chose  this  moment  to  set 

off  for  London  for  medical  advice.     Without  him  the  Failure  of 

the  com- 

commissioners  were  powerless.  missioned. 

In  all  this  the  Presbyterians  saw  the  hand  of  the  The'Godiy 

•/  party    in 

'  Godly  party,'  which  had  caused  anxiety  in  Baxter's  the  arm>- 
mind  two  years  before,3  when  he  had  accused  some 
of  its  members  of  being  eager  to  use  the  army  for 

1  Waller's  Vindication,  85. 

2  lb.  88;   L.J.  ix.  152;  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at  Saffron 
Walden,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  5. 

3  See  vol.  ii.  306. 
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the  enforcement  of  a  system  of  toleration,  and  others 
of  regarding  it  as  a  spiritual  aristocracy  set  apart  by 
God  Himself  to  lead  an  enslaved  nation  through  the 
wilderness  into  the  promised  land  of  righteousness 
and  freedom.  John  Lilburne,  who,  though  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  hotter  spirits  in  the  army,  and  was, 
if  not  the  writer,  at  least  the  inspirer  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  entitled  A  new-found  Stratagem,  in 
which  the  hopes  of  the  '  Godly  party '  were  clearly 
revealed.  It  was  a  reply  to  an  invitation  circulated 
by  the  Essex  clergy  in  which  they  called  on  their 
parishioners  to  join  in  petitioning  Parliament  for 
the  disbandment  of  the  army.  Its  main  argument 
was  that  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  to  raise 
60,000/.  a  month  for  the  armies  in  England  and 
Ireland x  showed  that  the  Presbyterians  had  no  real 
intention  of  lessening  taxation,  and  that  as  an  army 
was  in  any  case  to  be  kept  up  it  would  be  better  to 
put  up  with  the  old  one  which,  except  when  the 
Presbyterians  stopped  its  supplies,  had  always  paid 
its  way,  than  to  submit  to  a  new  one  which  would 
probably  be  less  well  behaved. 

"  Whose  poultry,"  asked  the  anonymous  writer, 
"hath  this  army  destroyed?  Whose  goods  have 
they  spoiled,  or  whose  sheep  or  calves  have  they 
stolen  ?  "  The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  army  was  needed  to  protect  law  and 
liberty,  that  so,  in  case  '  their  just  demands  be  denied 
contrary  to  duty,  oath,  and  covenant,  the  poor  Com- 
mons may  have  a  shelter  and  defence  to  secure  them 
from  oppression  and  violence ;  and  his  excellency 
and  every  soldier  under  him  by  the  duty  of  his  place 


1  See  p.  34. 
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The  army,  in  short,  was  to  be  the  organ  of  politi-  The  Pres_ 
cal  progress.  No  wonder  that  the  Presbyterians,  aFsSr 
with  their  respect  for  Parliamentary  procedure,  were  the  army- 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  What  is  strange  is  that 
they  did  not  perceive  that  their  unsympathetic  han- 
dling of  the  soldiers'  complaints  was  welding  into 
one  forces  which  they  might  easily  have  kept  apart, 
and  even  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  men 
whom  they  most  cordially  detested.  If  arrears  had 
been  paid,  and  indemnity  granted,  the  '  Godly  party ' 
would  have  been  isolated.  No  doubt  the  country, 
impatient  as  it  was  of  taxation,  would  not  easily  have 
been  induced  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  City  would  not  have  found  the 
money  required,  if  it  were  once  plainly  understood 
that  only  in  this  way  could  the  army  be  broken  up. 

The  process  by  which  the  soldiers  who  cared  only    April  15. 
for  their  pay  were  being  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  gathering7 
political  and  religious  enthusiasts  is  well  illustrated  ''   pswich- 
by  the  letter  of  a  Suffolk  Presbyterian.     He  tells  us 
that  at  a  meeting  held  by  Ireton's  regiment,  which 
was  at  that   time   quartered    at   Ipswich,  the   men 
were  of  one   mind  in  crying  out  "All  disband,  or  Unanimity 

.  J       £>  'of  the 

none !  The  writer  of  the  letter  had  not  far  to  seek  soldiers. 
for  the  cause  of  this  unanimity.  "  Though  the 
army,"  he  assures  his  correspondent,  "  differ  in  re- 
ligion, they  all  agree  in  their  discontented  speeches 
against  the  Parliament.  The  soldiers  conclude  that 
they  who  have  been  so  badly  paid  in  England  shall 
be  wholly  neglected  if  they  go  to  Ireland.  As  for 
the  petition,  they  now  speak  it  openly  that  they  will 

1  i.e.  the  Declaration  or  Petition  of  the  soldiers. 

2  A  neiv-found  Stratagem,  E.  384,  II. 

e  2 
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send  it  up  with  two  out  of  every  troop."  x  If  their 
deputies  were  imprisoned,  the  whole  army  would 
follow  and  starve  out  its  enemies  in  London.  It  was 
thought  that  there  were  many  discontented  men  in 
the  City,  ready  to  side  with  the  soldiers.  In  Essex 
most  people  were  dissatisfied  because  Parliament 
had  not  proclaimed  an  immediate  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  levy  of  60,000/.  a  month  was  in  every- 
one's mouth.  "  The  people  here  grow  very  dis- 
contented, and  the  very  report  of  the  continuance  of 
taxes  doth  so  gall  the  country  as  it  makes  them  too 
apt  to  listen  to  the  discontented  speeches  of  the 
soldiers."  The  growing  distrust  of  a  Parliament 
unsound  on  the  question  of  arrears  was  turning 
the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion. "  The  soldiers  both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
sing  one  note,  namely,  that  they  have  fought  all 
this  time  to  bring  the  King  to  London,  and  to 
London  they  will  bring  the  Kino- — some  of  the 
soldiers  do  not  stick  to  call  the  Parliament  men 
tyrants.  Lilburne's  books  are  quoted  by  them  as 
statute  law." 2 

The  suggestion  of  an  understanding  between  the 
army  and  the  King  was  nothing  new.  The  Inde- 
pendents had  been  pressing  for  it  ever  since  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol.  They  may  now  have  thought  that 
Charles  would  by  this  time  be  sick  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  him  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  be  at  last 
ready  to  come  to  terms  with  themselves.  His  seclu- 
sion at  Holmby  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  was 
indeed  permitted  to  ride  about  the  country  with  an 
escort,  and  to  play  at  bowls  in  the  gardens  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  com- 

1  This  is  the  first  hint  of  the  choice  of  Agitators. 

2  A  letter  from  Suffolk,  April  20,  The  Diike  of  Portland's  MSS. 
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municate  with  anyone  approaching  him  without  the    xLvxii 
authority  of  the  Houses.     A  gentleman  attempting  ^? — ' 
to  convey  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Queen  had  lately    Aprii  8. 
been  arrested.1     About  the  middle  of  April,  however,  ^^nce 
fortune  favoured  Charles  better.     A  certain  Colonel  st°PPed- 
Bamfield,  a  Eoyalist  intriguer,  contrived  to  corrupt 
his  barber,  and  bv  this  channel  he  for  the  first  time  Hehears 

7  J  of  the 

heard  of  the  scheme2  which  the  Presbyterian  lords  Presby- 

J  terian 

had   endeavoured  to  transmit  to   him  through   the  overtures. 
Queen  more  than  two  months  before.3 

Other   news,  no   doubt,  reached  Charles  in  the  T,hSfp1rin>ce 

'  of  Wales  s 

same  way.  He  may  have  heard  how  his  wife  was  courtship, 
instructing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  a  tall  youth  in 
his  seventeenth  year  with  dark  hair  and  a  swarthy 
complexion,  in  the  art  of  making  love.  The  object 
of  this  premature  courtship  was  to  a  day  three  years 
older  than  the  Prince,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Great  Mademoiselle,  as  she  was  called, 
whose  large  dowry  would  make  up  for  the  dispro- 
portion in  years.  The  lad  showed  himself  an  apt 
pupil  enough,  but  the  young  lady  merely  flirted  with 
her  youthful  admirer,  having  set  her  heart  on  marry- 
ing the  emperor,  and  the  young  Charles's  love-making 
therefore  did  not  prosper.4 

The    Queen's   political   schemes    proved   as    in-  |2|®   , 
effectual  as  her  matrimonial.     On  March  i  Mazarin,  political 

SCll61X16S 

hoping  to  concentrate  the  French  armies  for  a  final 

1  L.J.  ix.  131. 

a  Barnfield's  Apology,  p.  20.  Bamfield's  evidence  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  but  so  much  as  is  given  above  may,  I  think,  be 
accepted,  as  Bellievre  writes  about  this  time  that  he  was  now  again 
able  to  send  letters  to  the  King,  and  Lady  Anne  Halkett,  in  her  auto- 
biography, speaks  of  Bamfield  as  actually  receiving  letters  from 
Charles. 

3  See  p.  26. 

4  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (ed.  Cheruel),  i.  126, 
138. 
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attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  had  brought  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sign  a  truce  for  a  year.  To 
Henrietta  Maria  it  was  all-important  that  the  con- 
tinental wars  of  France  should  be  brought  to  a  close 
in  order  that  when  once  the  military  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  lightened,  the 
French  Government  might  be  able  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  England. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  middle  of  April,  backed 
by  a  fervid  clerical  coterie,  she  urged  the  Queen 
Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  restore  peace  to 
Christendom.  Ultimately,  however,  the  influence  of 
Mazarin  proved  too  strong  for  her,  but  at  the  time 
when  she  wrote  the  letter  which  Bamfield  conveyed 
to  Charles,  the  hope  of  success  must  have  filled  her 
mind.1 

Charles,  therefore,  was  once  more  sanguine.  He 
now  knew  not  only  that  France  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  in  his  favour,  but  also  that  influential 
persons  at  Westminster  had  proposed  in  February  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  on  terms  not  very 
different  from  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  to 
accept.  While  he  was  meditating  on  the  favourable 
prospects  thus  opening  before  him,  he  received  a 
message  purporting  to  be  an  invitation  from  the  army 
to  take  refuse  in  its  ranks,  in  order  that  it  might 
restore  him  to  his  honours,  his  crown,  and  his  dignity. 
"  We  will  not,"  he  replied,  "  engage  our  people  in 
another  war.  Too  much  blood  hath  been  shed 
already.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  my  distracted 
kingdoms  when  He  accounts  with  them  for  rebellion 


1  Cheruel,  Hist,  dc  France  pendant  la  minorite  de  Louis  XIV. 
ii.  278.  The  Queen- Mother  was  being  urged  by  Henrietta  Maria  to 
make  peace  about  the  end  of  Lent,  Easter-day  following  on  April  ]  j 
according  to  the  new  stylo. 
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and  blood  ;  but  let  the  army  know  that  we  highly    xLvm. 

respect  their  expressions,  and  when  we  shall,  by  the  *~l6'7~' 

blessing  of  God,  be  restored  to  our  throne  in  peace, 

we  shall  auspiciously  look  upon  their  loyal  affections 

towards  us."  1 

As  soon  as  the  substance  of  this  invitation  to  the  ^e 

King  was   published  abroad,    all  knowledge  of  the  ^p^ted 
matter  was  stoutly  repudiated  by  officers  and  soldiers  quarters, 
at  head-quarters.     If  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  proposal,  what  little  evi-  ^J^j*8 
dence  there  is  seems  to  point  to  Ireton.     It  was  in  author. 
his  regiment  at  Ipswich  that  the  notion  of  opposing 
the  King  to  the  Parliament  was  first  heard  of,2  and 
this   notion   spread   rapidly  in   other   parts   of  the 
eastern   counties.     On    May  5    it   was   reported   at  T8^aJfs" 
Saffron  Walden  that  <  some  of  the  foot  about  Cam-  ^tcMng 

the  King. 

bridgeshire  give  out  that  they  will  go  for  Holmby 
and  fetch  the  King,  which  gives  much  offence  and 
scandal.' 3 

Nor  was  Ireton  himself  an  unlikely  man  to  take  character 

.....  .  "    ■  of  Ireton. 

the  initiative  in  such  a  project.  Though  he  was  a 
good  and  steady  officer,  he  had  at  no  time  shown 
signs  of  military  genius,  and  his  failure  to  cope  with 
Eupert  at  Naseby  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  his 
promotion  to  the  high  post  of  Commissary-General 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law.  Yet,  apart  from  the  domestic  bond,  Ireton  was 
possessed  of  qualities  sufficiently  similar  and  suffi- 

1  His  Majesty's  answer,  Carte  MSS.  xx.  fol.  630.  The  petition  of 
the  army  got  abroad  and  was  mentioned  in  several  of  the  newspapers. 
Ormond's  informant — for  the  Carte  Papers  are  in  reality,  as  far  as  this 
part  of  them  is  concerned,  Ormond  Papers — was  concerned  only  with 
the  King's  answer.  That  it  is  found  in  this  collection  is  strong  evidence 
of  its  genuineness. 

2  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  386,  2.     See  p.  52 

3  Relation  from  Walden,  May  5,  Clarice  Papers,  i.  25. 
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ciently  dissimilar  to  those  of  Cromwell  to  lay  the 
~~rt^~~  basis  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  There  was  in  Ireton  a 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerant,  religious  earnest- 
ness which  early  drew  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Independents.  Yet,  if  his  convictions  were  as  strong 
as  Cromwell's,  they  were  far  more  definite.  Spiritu- 
ally he  stood  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  Ireton  ever  went  through  those  mental 
struggles  which  preceded  Cromwell's  conversion.  He 
was  not  one  to  see  visions,  or  to  dream  dreams, 
or  in  the  midst  of  active  work  to  pour  forth  out- 
bursts of  religious  rapture.  Neither  had  he  that 
all-embracing  hospitality  of  soul  which  made  Crom- 
well so  marvellously  tender  to  fanatics  and  fools. 
His  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  form  made  him  the 
constitutional  authority  of  his  party.  What  he  said 
was  always  clearly  thought  out  and  clearly  expressed, 
but  it  gave  no  glimpses  into  the  immensity  of 
the  spiritual  horizon  such  as  those  which  brighten 
so  many  of  Cromwell's  utterances.  Hence,  whilst 
Cromwell  provoked  enmities,  Ireton  provoked  quar- 
rels. Men  distrusted  Cromwell  because  he  was  to 
them  incomprehensible.  They  disliked  Ireton  because 
they  understood  him  only  too  well  as  the  author  of 
sayings  and  actions  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
favoured  by  themselves, 
ireton  When  such  a  man  as  Ireton  shifts  his  ground,  he 

shifts  his     snifts  it  without  much  warning.     If  Ireton  came  to 

grouna.  o 

the  conclusion  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  Parlia- 
ment as  the  central  authority  in  the  kingdom,  he 
would  be  likely  to  leap  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  King  must  be  conciliated,  just  as,  rather 
more  than  six  months  later,  upon  his  discovery  that 
the  King  could  no  longer  be  trusted,  he  leapt  rapidly 
to  the  conclusion  that  terms  could  be  kept  with  him 
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no  longer.    To  such  a  nature  suspension  of  judgment    xLvni 
is  intolerable.     There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  reason  ""J^T-" 
to  believe  that  Cromwell  was  now  passing  through  cromweirs 
one  of  those  long  periods  of  hesitation  which  with 
him   always   preceded    important   action.     He    had 
come  to  see  that  good  results  were  not  likely  to  be 
attained  by  devotion  to  Parliament ;  .but  his  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  accepting  Parliamentary  supremacy 
was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  hastily  shaken,  because 
in  his  case  loyalty  to  Parliament  sprang  from  long 
habit  and  from  the  craving  of  an  orderly  mind  for 
authority  which,  once  shattered,  would  be  difficult  to 
replace.     It  was  observed  that  during  the  latter  part  He  absents 

.  himself 

of  April  both  Cromwell  and  Yane  absented  themselves  from  the 
except  on  rare  occasions  from  the  House  ; 1  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  took  any 
steps  to  bring  its  authority  into  contempt.  No  doubt 
their  dislike  of  the  course  which  Parliament  was 
taking  was  balanced  by  a  rooted  distrust  of  the 
King.2 

Whilst  Cromwell  and  Yane  doubted,  that  char-  Marten's 
tered  libertine  Henry  Marten  was  giving  full  licence  aboSfthe 
to  his  bitter  tongue.     "I  know  not,"  he  said,  when  Kins'8eviL 
complaints  were  made  of  the  flocking  of  multitudes 
to  Holm-by  House   in  the   hope  of  being  cured  by 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  29,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,504. 

2  Earlier  in  the  month  Bellievre  had  written  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Parliamentary  Independents  about  opening  negotiations  with  the 
King:  "Les  Independans,"  he  says,  "  sont  desunis  ;  la  plus  part 
manquent  de  cceur,  et  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  pourroyent  entreprendre 
quelque  chose  de  grand  a  l'avantage  du  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
en  sont  retenus  par  l'opinion  qu'ils  ont  que  Ton  ne  se  peut  fier  audit 
Roy,  quine  garde  point  de  secret,  et  qui  n'a  point  eu  de  Constance  dans 
toutes  les  resolutions  importantes  qu'il  sembloit  avoir  pris,  jusques  icy, 
pres  des  uns  et  des  autres."  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  April  ~,  B.O.  Tran- 
scripts. In  a  despatch  of  |j~p  the  ambassador  speaks  of  Charles  as 
being  in  communication  with  both  parties. 
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Charles'  touch  of  the  King's  evil,  "but  the  Parlia- 
ment's great  seal  might  do  it  if  there  were  an  ordi- 
nance for  it."  The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  of  a  different  mind.  On  April  21  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  the  Newcastle  Propositions  once  more 
to  the  King.  "  The  man,"  declared  Marten  auda- 
ciously,  "  to  whom  these  propositions  shall  be  sent 
ought  rather  to  come  to  the  bar  himself  than  to  be 
sent  to  anv  more."  1 

Whatever  might  be  Charles's  answer — and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  evasive  one 
— the  Houses  had  more  reason  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  army  than  with  the  King.  Other  soldiers 
besides  those  who  followed  Kempson  for  a  time  had 
volunteered  for  Ireland,  and  had  gone  some  part  of  the 
way  towards  a  port  of  embarkation  ;  but  they  slipped 
back  in  batches  to  their  old  comrades,  many  de- 
claring, truly  or  falsely,  that  their  officers  '  had  first 
made  them  drunk,  and  had  then  extorted  from  them 
a  promise  to  go  to  Ireland  when  they  were  in  that 
condition.'  Out  of  21,480  men  only  2,320  were  avail- 
able for  the  Irish  service.2  All  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  were  unsuccessful,3  and  the  commissioners, 
baffled  in  their  task,  returned  to  Westminster,  bring- 
ing with  them  Ensign  Nichols  as  a  prisoner.  On 
April  27  they  made  their  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Not  to  be  behindhand,  the  malcontent  officers 
despatched  seven  of  their  number  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a  vindication  of  their  own  con- 
duct in  supporting  the  soldiers'  petition.  Though 
this  vindication   was   signed   by   151    commissioned 


1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  26,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,502. 

2  Letter  from  Saffron  Walden,  April  25,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  16. 
8  lb.  i.  17. 
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officers,1  the  Commons  did  not  even  allow  it  to  be  ^lviii 

read   in   the   House.     After  listening  to  the  report  "~^Z7~" 

of  the  commissioners,  they  committed   Nichols2  to  strong 

prison,  and  sent  for  Eobert  Lilburne  and  three  other  measures- 
officers    to   give    an    account   of   their    conduct   in 
drawing  off  soldiers  from  the  Irish  service. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lords,  having  tardily  come  Six  weeks' 

o  J  arrears 

to  the  conclusion  that  some  part  of  the  soldiers'  voted. 
arrears  ought  to  be  paid  on  disbandment,  voted  that 
six  weeks'  pay  should  be  the  amount  offered.  The 
Commons,  though  formally  protesting  against  the 
breach  of  their  privileges  committed  by  the  Lords  in 
meddling  with  a  grant  of  money,  confirmed  the  vote.3 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  so  inadequate  a 
concession  would  satisfy  the  army.  There  are  no 
signs  that  any  Presbyterian  member  of  either  House 
thought  it  insufficient.  Two  days  later  the  confidence  ^wsof9' 
in  the  future   which    still    prevailed    in    Parliament  SkiPP°n's 

r  readiness 

was  increased  by  the  news  that  Skippon  had  been  *° g°  *? 
prevailed  on,  though  most  unwillingly,  to  accept  the 
command  in  Ireland.4 

The  Presbyterians  were  destined  to  a  rude 
awakening.  Early  in  April  there  had  been  a  talk  in 
Ireton's  regiment  of  sending  the  soldiers'  petition  to 
Westminster  in  charge  of  two  deputies  from  each 
troop.5  The  contempt  with  which  the  soldiers' 
grievances  were  treated  now  led  to  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Eight  of  the 
ten  cavalry  regiments  came  to  an  understanding  with 
one  another,  and  each  chose  two  representatives,  to 
whom  was  at  first  given  the  name  of  Commissioners, 

1  The  Petition  and  Vindication  of  the  Officers,  E.  385,  19. 

2  See  p.  49. 

3  L.J.  ix.  152 ;  C.J.  v.  155. 

4  L.J.  ix.  158.  5  See  p.  52. 
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a  name  which  was  soon  afterwards  changed  into  that 
of  Agitators,  or  Agents  of  the  Army.1  Instead  of 
carrying  the  condemned  petition  to  Westminster,  the 
sixteen  Agitators  in  the  name  of  the  regiments  drew 
up  identical  letters  addressed  to  the  three  generals, 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Skippon.2 

The  composers  of  these  letters  for  the  first  time 
answered  the  attack  of  their  assailants  by  a  counter- 
attack. After  complaining  of  the  delay  in  granting 
an  indemnity,  though  their  fellow-soldiers  suffered 
6  at  every  assize  for  acts  merely  relating  to  the  war,' 

1  "  Careful  investigation,"  writes  Dr.  Murray  in  The  Neiu  English 
Dictionary,  s.  v.  Agitators,  "  satisfies  me  that  Agitator  was  the  actual 
title,  and  Adjutator  only  a  bad  spelling  of  soldiers  familiar  with 
Adjutants  and  the  Adjutors  of  1642.  Adjutator  has  naturally  seemed 
more  plausible  to  recent  writers  unfamiliar  with  this  old  sense  of  '  to 
agitate,'  and  the  functions  of  the  Agitators  of  1647."  The  old  sense 
referred  to  is  ;  To  do  the  actual  work  of  (the  affairs  of)  another,  to 
manage,  or  act  as  agent.' 

The  chronology  of  the  word  is  as  follows :  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  representatives  of  the  soldiers  they  call  themselves,  in 
signing  a  letter  dated  April  28,  Commissioners;  in  the  Declaration 
of  the  Army  (E.  390,  26),  presented  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners on  or  about  May  15,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  been 
chosen  '  to  agitate  for  those  ends  in  behalf  of  them  all,'  and  they  are 
themselves  styled  '  Agents '  of  those  who  chose  them.  The  noun 
appears  in  a  petition  to  Fairfax  of  May  29,  which  is  subscribed  by 
'  your  Excellency's  and  the  Kingdom's  innocent  and  faithful  servants 
.  .  .  being  Agitators  on  behalf  of  the  several  regiments.'  In  the  next 
page  we  have  '  Adjutators,'  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  variation 
of  spelling,  though  this  form  appears  on  the  title-page.  Tivo  Letters, 
E.  391,  2.  Adjutator,  in  short,  occurs  as  soon  as  Agitator,  but  it 
has  no  meaning,  whilst  Agitator  has,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
quotation :  "  When  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  had  been  with  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Agitators,  for  that  is  now  the  word." 
N.  Hobart  to  J.  Hobart,  Oct.  15,  Gary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,i.  354. 
The  verb  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  to  act.'  "  It  is  our  unhappiness 
that  we  are  so  far  distant  .  .  .  from  the  eight  regiments  ...  by  reason 
whereof  timely  notice  cannot  be  given  us  to  agitate  according  to  our 
real  intentions,  which  are  to  add  ourselves  to  them  entirely  as  one 
man."  Letter  from  Sir  E.  Pye's  regiment,  May  13,  Clarke  Papers, 
i.  44- 

~  The  Agitators'  Letter,  April  28,  L.J.  ix.  164. 
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they  asserted  that  the  proposal  to  send  them  to  Ireland    xlviii 
was  'nothing  else  than  a  design  to  ruin  and  break  * — 7'T^ 

.  .  J°47 

this  army  in  pieces  ;  .  .  .  otherwise,  why  are  not  those 
who  have  been  made  instruments  in  our  country's 
deliverance  again  thought  worthy  to  be  employed.' 
It  was  therefore  'but  a  mere  cloak  for  some  who 
have  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty,  and  being  lifted 
beyond  their  ordinary  sphere  of  servants,  seek  to 
become  masters  and  degenerate  into  tyrants.' *  This 
letter,  after  being  read  before  the  regiments  and 
accepted  by  them,  was  entrusted  to  three  Agitators, 
Sexby,  Allen,  and  Shephard,  to  be  carried  to  the 
generals  in  London. 

On  April  30  the  vindication  of  the  officers,  which    April  30. 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  officers' 
27th,2  was  at  last  allowed  to  be  read.    Before  any  step  tion  and 
was  taken  in  connection  with  it,  the  letters  to  the  Agitators' 
three  generals  were  produced,  and  were  also  read.3  SeHoSse. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  House  was  beyond 
measure  indignant  at  the  latter.     The  Presbyterian  indigna- 
majority  would  indeed  have  changed  its  nature  if  they  pJesby- v 
had  condescended  to  ask  whether  their  own  refusal 
of  bare  justice  had  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  readiness  with  which  whole  regiments  applauded 
a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  their  employers.     They 
could  see  nothing  but  sheer  fanaticism  at  the  bottom 
of  the  attack  made  on  them.     The  whole  army  it 
seemed — to  use  the  words  of  a  report  which  had  just 
been  made  from  Saffron  Walden — was  '  one  Lilburne 
throughout,  and  more  likely  to  give  than  to  receive 
laws.' 4 

1  The  Agitators'  Letter,  April  28,  L.J.  ix.  164. 

2  See  p.  58. 

3  L.J.  ix.  163;  C.J.  v.  158;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,  116, 
fol.  308b. 

4  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  26,  Clarendon  MSS.  2.502. 
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For  the  present  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  call 
to  the  bar  the  Agitators  who  had  brought  the  letters. 
The  three  men  had  convenient  memories.  The)T  were 
quite  unable  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  been  signed.  They  were  then  asked  to 
explain  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  members  who 
had  tasted  sovereignty.  The  letters,  they  curtly 
replied,  were  the  work  of  the  regiments,  and  it  was 
for  the  regiments  to  explain  their  meaning.1 

The  House,  in  short,  had  to  deal,  not  with  the 
three  men  before  it,  but  with  eight  regiments — per- 
haps with  the  whole  army — and  this  knowledge  had  a 
sobering  effect.  Instead  of  meting  out  punishment 
to  offenders,  the  Commons  directed  its  military  mem- 
bers, Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to 
go  down  to  their  charges  in  the  army,  and  employ 
their  endeavours  to  quiet  all  distempers.  They  were 
to  inform  the  soldiers  that  an  Ordinance  for  their 
indemnity  would  be  brought  in  at  once ;  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  arrears  would  be  paid  im- 
mediately ;  and  that  for  the  remainder  there  should 
be  signed  debentures,  payable  in  cash  as  soon  as  the 
necessities  of  the  State  would  allow.2 

It  was  a  humiliating  capitulation,  but  humiliating 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  other  course  by  which  disaster 
could  be  avoided.  It  was  perhaps  still  possible,  if 
Cromwell's  influence  could  be  secured  on  the  side  of 
Parliamentary  authority,  to  stave  off  the  religious  and 
political  demands  of  the  majority  in  the  army  by 
redressing  the  material  grievances  of  the  whole  force.3 


1  Examination  of  the  Agitators,  Clarice  Papers,  i.  App.  B. 

2  C.J.  v.  158. 

'■''  We  have  an  example  in  English  history  of  a  government  taking 
successfully  the  course  here  suggested.  When  in  1797  the  sailors 
mutinied  at  Spithead  because  their  petition  for  the  removal  of  material 
grievances  had  been  rejected,  Pitt  met  tliem  by  conceding  all  the  reason- 
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At  all  events  it  cannot  be    seriously  doubted  that 
Cromwell  left  Westminster  with  the  full  purpose  of   "7^~" 
carrying  out  his  instructions  honestly,  and  that  he  cromweii's 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  which  hltentl0ns- 
had  hitherto  led  him  to  distrust  the  intervention  of 
soldiers  in  politics.1 

On  May  7  a  meeting  of  officers  was  held  once  a  meeting 
more  in  Saffron  Walden  church,  this  time  in  the  ofofficers- 
presence  of  the  new  military  commissioners,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  it  would  be  useless  to  consult 
officers  alone  on  questions  which  touched  the  rank 
and  file  so  nearly.    The  officers  were  therefore  directed  Section  of 
to  collect  the  views  of  the  private  soldiers.     By  this  Asitators- 
time   the   whole    army   was    thoroughly   organised. 
After  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  cavalry, 

able  wishes  of  the  mutineers,  and  was  thus  strengthened  to  refuse  the 
slightest  concessions  to  the  political  demands  of  the  sailors  in  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore. 

1  The  strongest  evidence  in  such  a  case  is  the  silence  of  a  hostile 
witness  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Such  a  witness  is  Major 
Huntington,  an  officer  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  in  confidential 
communication  with  him,  though  he  afterwards  turned  against  him. 
In  August  1648,  when  Huntington  tried  to  damage  Cromwell  as 
much  as  possible,  he  drew  up  a  narrative  in  which  he  vehemently 
assailed  his  past  conduct.  In  dealing  with  this  employment,  however, 
all  that  Huntington  could  saj^  against  Cromwell  was  that  he  had 
declared,  after  reaching  the  army,  that  he  and  his  fellow-commissioners 
had  come  in  the  double  capacity  of  commissioners  and  soldiers,  and 
that  he  acknowledged  that  there  had  '  lately  been  much  cruelty  and 
injustice  in  the  Parliament.'  Of  any  secret  encouragement  to  the 
soldiers  to  make  conditions  with  Parliament  in  favour  of  any  political 
or  religious  object  Huntington  has  not  a  word  to  say.  He  states, 
indeed,  that  Ireton  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  the  Army,  which  will 
be  shortly  mentioned  (p.  64),  and  that  he  had  told  the  Agitators  '  that 
it  was  then  lawful  and  fit  to  deny  disbanding  till  we  had  received  equal 
and  full  satisfaction  for  our  past  service.'  Even  this,  however,  relates 
only  to  the  material  grievances  which  the  commissioners  were  sent 
to  allay,  and  Huntington,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Cromwell,  does  not  attribute  any  similar  language  to  him. 
Sundry  reasons  inducing  Major  Huntington  to  lay  down  his  Com- 
mission, E.  458,  3. 
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each  troop  or  company  elected  representatives.  As 
however,  a  body  composed  of  all  these  representa- 
tives would  be  too  numerous  for  efficient  action,  it 
was  now  arranged  that  the  combined  representatives 
of  each  regiment  should  elect  two  or  more  to  whom 
alone  the  name  of  Agitators T  was  now  given.  These 
Agitators,  when  collected,  could  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  army,  and  were  capable  of  impressing, 
in  turn,  their  own  views  upon  their  military  con- 
stituency. In  troublous  times  the  most  decided 
and  energetic  come  to  the  front ;  and,  little  as  it 
was  intended  at  the  time,  nothing  was  more  cal- 
culated than  the  existence  of  this  elected  body  of 
Agitators  to  give  to  the  army  that  distinctive 
political  and  religious  character  which  it  ultimately 
bore. 

On  May  15,  after  long  conferences  with  the  Agi- 
tators, the  officers  had  a  second  interview  with  the 
commissioners,  and  on  the  following  day  they  gave 
in  a  Declaration  of  the  Army,  which  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  223  commissioned  officers.  The  Declaration 
opened  with  a  narrative  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  the  officers  avowed  themselves 
to  be  fully  in  accord.  The  men,  they  said,  had 
resolved  to  send  to  Parliament  that  petition  which 
had  been  so  summarily  condemned,2  but  had  been 
dissuaded  by  the  officers  from  doing  so,  as  well  as 
from  listening  to  anyone  attempting  to  induce  them 


1  In  The  Declaration  of  the  Army  (E.  390,  26)  we  are  told  that  the 
soldiers  chose  '  a  certain  number  of  every  regiment  or  troop  or 
company.'  This  is  vague,  but  there  is  a  clearer  statement  in  A 
Solemn  Engagement  of  the  Army,]).  6  (E.  392,  9) :  "The  soldiers  .  .  1 
were  forced  ...  to  choose  out  of  the  several  troops  and  companies, 
several  men,  and  those  out  of  their  whole  numbers  to  choose  two  or 
more  for  each  regiment." 

-  See  p.  39. 
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to  take  part  in  politics.1  The  practical  proposal  ^Svui 
made  by  the  officers  was  that  the  vote  for  paying  '  a  "~^^ — 
considerable  part '  of  the  arrears  should  be  made 
more  definite.  It  was  generally  understood,  as  the 
officers  declared,  to  mean  no  more  than  the  six  weeks' 
pay  already  offered  ; 2  an  offer  which  was  '  generally 
looked  upon  as  very  inconsiderable,'  most  of  the 
horse  and  many  of  the  foot  having  large  arrears  due 
to  them  for  service  in  former  armies,  in  addition  to 
arrears  due  to  them  for  service  in  the  New  Model. 

This  very  reasonable  demand  was  followed  by 
complaints  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ensign  Nichols  by 
the  former  commissioners  without  Fairfax's  concur- 
rence ;  of  the  toleration  by  Parliament  of  calumnies 
uttered  against  the  soldiers  in  the  press  and  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  also  of  the  thanks  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Houses  to  petitioners  who  had  reviled  the 
army.  Finally,  the  Declaration  asked  that  Parlia- 
ment should  acknowledge  that  the  soldiers  had  a 
right  to  petition  their  general  on  military  matters ; 
should  take  into  consideration  the  original  petition 
which  had  been  condemned,3  and  should  allow  them 
to  publish  a  sober  vindication  of  their  own  conduct.4 

With    the    spirit   of  this   Declaration    Cromwell    May  i7. 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.     He  and  his  reply?" 
fellow-commissioners  were  able  to  announce  that  the 
Indemnity  Ordinance  had  already  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  that  the  six  weeks  of  arrears  were  to  be 

1  "  We  perceive  there  have  not  wanted  some  in  all  quarters,  upon 
their  dissatisfaction  in  those  things,"  i.e.  their  pay,  &c,  "  ready  to 
engage  them  in  an  implication  of  things  of  another  nature,  which, 
though  not  evil  in  themselves,  yet  did  not  concern  them  properly  as 
soldiers."  The  authors  of  the  Declaration,  perhaps,  had  their  eye  on 
such  papers  as  A  Second  Apology,  E.  385,  18. 

2  By  the  vote  of  April  27  ;  see  p.  59.  3  See  pp.  39,  43. 
4  Declaration  of  the  Army,  E.  390,  26. 
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extended  to  eight.1  "  Truly,  gentlemen,"  said  Crom- 
well to  the  officers,  "  it  will  be  very  fit  for  you  to 
have  a  very  great  care  in  the  making  the  best  use 
and  improvement  that  you  can  both  of  the  votes  and 
of  this  that  hath  been  last  told  you,  and  of  the  inter- 
est which  all  of  you  or  any  of  you  may  have  in  your 
several  respective  regiments — namely,  to  work  in 
them  a  good  opinion  of  that  authority  that  is  over 
both  us  and  them.  If  that  authority  falls  to  nothing, 
nothing  can  follow  but  confusion."  '2 

So  far  Cromwell  had  prevailed  by  his  strong 
sympathy  with  the  soldiers  and  his  equally  strong 
desire  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  the  kingdom  into 
anarchy  through  their  efforts  to  obtain  justice  for 
themselves.  Ireton,  indeed,  had  in  private  told  the 
soldiers  that  till  justice  had  been  obtained  they 
ought  not  to  disband,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Cromwell  used  any  words  of  the  kind.3 

The  work  of  the  commissioners  was  now  accom- 
plished. In  a  joint  letter  to  the  Speaker  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  painting  the  situation  in 
general  terms.  "  We  must  acknowledge,"  they  wrote, 
"  we  found  the  army  under  a  deep  sense  of  some 
sufferings,  and  the  common  soldiers  much  unsettled." 
They  therefore  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Parliament  to  recall  them  in  order  that  they  might 
give  a  verbal  report  of  all  that  they  had  learnt.4 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  would 
plead  energetically  for  justice  to  the  soldiers  ;  but  all 
that  he  could  say  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  the 
Presbyterians  at  Westminster  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  Declaration  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

1  The  Commissioners  to  Lenthall,  May  17,  Cary's  Memorials  of  the 
Civil  War,  i.  214. 

2  Clarke  Papers,  i.  72.  3  See  p.  63,  note  1. 

4  The  Commissioners  to  Lenthall,  May  17,  Cary's  Mem.  of  the 
War,  i.  214. 
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The  action  of  the  commissioners  had  at  least  so  far     chap. 

XT  TX 

cleared   the   situation  that   it    could   no   longer   be  *— r— 
doubted   that    Parliament   must   either   redress   the    ,!  4 

May  17. 

material  grievances  of  the  army  or  be  prepared  to  jjj®  ti 
fight  it ;  and  for  some  time   there  had  been  signs  cleared, 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  ready  to  venture  on  the 
latter   and   more    desperate    course.     In  March  the 
City  had  asked  that  a  new  Militia  Committee  of  its 
own  choosing  might  be  substituted  for  the  existing  Anew 
Committee  which  had  been  named  by  Parliament,  and  committee 
which   contained  many  Independents.1     Though  an  by^the^ 
Ordinance   authorising   the   City  to    choose    a    new  Clty' 
Committee  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  it  had  received 
no  support  from  the  Commons  till  the  dispute  with 
the  army  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
to  the  advantage  of  having  the  military  force  of  the 
City   entirety    at   the    disposal  of  their  own  party. 
The  Lords'  Ordinance  was  therefore  at  last  taken  in 
hand,  and  on  April  16  it  passed  both  Houses.2     The    April  16. 
Common  Council,  taking  advantage  of  the  permission  giViig'The 
thus  obtained,  at  once  nominated  a  new  committee,  ^appoint' 
consisting  exclusively  of  Presbyterians.     On  May  4,  Co^mita- 
in  Cromwell's  absence,  another  Ordinance  was  passed  tee- 
giving  Parliamentary  authority  to  the  nominees  of 
the  City.3 

No  immediate  objection  was  raised  on  any  side 

1  L.J.  ix.  82.  ~  lb.  ix.  143.  3  lb.  ix.  143. 

f  2 
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to  intrusting  the  municipal  authority  with  the  control 
of  the  City  trained  bands,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  committee  exercised  its  powers  soon  gave 
offence.  Every  officer  tainted  with  Independency 
was  excluded  from  the  service.1  It  looked  as  if  the 
Presbyterians  were  to  have  an  army  of  their  own. 
The  London  militia,  which  numbered  18,000  men,2 
was  not  to  be  despised  as  a  military  force,  even  if  its 
quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tried  warriors 
who  had  served  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

This  remodelling  of  the  City  force  was  certain  to 
rouse  an  angry  spirit  in  the  army,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  this  anger  within  bounds  would  be  much 
increased  if  it  once  came  to  be  known  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  seeking  for  military  support  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  City.  In  Scotland,  too, 
there  was  a  new-model  army  formed  out  of  the  larger 
force  which  had  returned  from  England  in  February, 
and  this  army,  consisting  of  5,000  foot  and  1,200 
horse,  had  been  placed  under  David  Leslie,  who  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  Argyle  and  the  extreme  Presby- 
terians. In  the  course  of  the  spring  David  Leslie 
had  captured  all  Huntly's  strongholds,3  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  the  not  very  difficult  task  of 
crushing  Alaster  Macdonald  in  the  West,  he  and  the 
force  which  he  commanded  would  be  available  for  a 
campaign  in  England. 

For  the  present  there  was  room  for  diplomacy, 
and  Argyle,  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  every  Scottish 
politician,  watched  with  jealousy  the  growth  of  a 
strong  military  power  in  England.4     In  April,  with 

1  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  390,  7. 

-  List  of  the  London  Trained  Bands,  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
H.  A.  Dillon,  Archceologia,  vol.  iii. 

3  Patrick  Gordon,  199. 

4  Much  information  on  the  state  of  Scottish  parties  at  this  time  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  despatches  of  Montreuil,  of  which  there  are 
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his  approval,  the  Committee  of  Estates  despatched  to     xlix" 
London  four  commissioners,  of  whom  Lauderdale  was   — 7 — 
the  ablest.     Though  these  commissioners  were  osten-      April. 
sibly  to  support  the    English  Parliament   in  urging  SoSsto 
Charles    to  accept   the   Propositions    of   Newcastle,  Eneland- 
Lauderdale  brought  with  him  secret  instructions  to  ^auder- 

O  dale  s 

be  content  if  the  King  would  accept  the  four  proposi-  secret  in- 

°#  .  structions. 

tions  forwarded  to  him  through   Bellievre    and  the 
Queen   at  the    end   of    January.1     Lauderdale   was  Heis 


accom- 


accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  pamedby 
been  won  over  by  Charles    at   Newcastle,  and  had  line, 
been  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  in  order 
to  secure  for  him  the  right  of  approaching  the  King 
at  any  moment.2     He  was  now  selected  to  go  with 
the  commissioners  in  order  that  by  availing  himself 
of  this  right  he  might  open  a  communication  between 
Charles    and   the    Scots.     On   May    13    the  English  XoV3' 
Parliament  gave  him  a  somewhat  reluctant  permission  Soto^lhe0 
to  visit  the  King  at  Holmby.3  Kins- 

Charles,  who  had  not  been  left  in  ignorance  of    May  12. 
this  movement  in  his  favour,  had  already  on  May  1 2  replies  to 
sent  to  the  Houses  a  letter  which  was,  to  all  appear-  positions, 
ance,  a  reply  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  though  in 
reality  based  on  the  lines  of  the  scheme  suggested  in 
January.4     This  scheme  Charles  accepted  with  some 
modifications.    Presbyterianism  was  to  be  granted  for 

copies  amongst  the  Carte  MSS.  (vol.  lxxxiii.).  Montreuil  was,  after 
the  King's  removal  from  Newcastle, '  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  and 
remained  there  till  the  Scottish  invasion  of  England  in  1648.  His 
opinion  of  Scottish  statesmen  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution, 
as  he  is  too  prone  to  ascribe  to  them  far-reaching  intrigues  which 
probably  originated  in  his  own  lively  imagination. 

1  See  p.  26. 

2  The  date  of  his  appointment  was  Jan.  13.     Dunfermline  Papers 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Milne  of  Fyvie. 

3  C.J.  v.  170. 

4  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  May  §£,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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three  years,  during  which  there  were  to  be  consulta- 
tions with  the  Westminster  Assembly,  to  which  were 
to  be  added  twenty  divines  of  the  King's  choosing,  with 
the  object  of  arranging  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
the  militia  was  to  be  granted  for  ten.  Documents  to 
which  the  Parliamentary  Great  Seal  had  been  affixed 
were  to  be  held  valid,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be 
given  about  Ireland.  Finally,  Charles  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Westminster  as  a  sovereign  in 
order  that  the  Bills  needed  to  give  legal  force  to  these 
conditions  might  receive  the  Eoyal  assent.1 

On  May  18  the  King's  reply  was  read  at  West- 
minster, and  was  at  once  accepted  not  only  by  the 
English  Presbyterians  but  even  by  the  Scottish 
commissioners  as  a  fitting  basis  of  accommodation, 
though  more  clear-sighted  observers  might  well  have 
doubted  whether  Charles's  acceptance  of  a  three 
years'  Presbyterianism  was  anything  more  than  a 
prelude  to  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  The  real 
importance  of  the  agreement  was  that  it  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  alliance  which  gave  birth  to  a 
second  Civil  War  in  which  Scots  and  Presbyterians 
allied  themselves  with  English  Cavaliers. 

The  immediate  difficulty  of  the  new  coalition  lay 
in  the  necessity  of  concealing  its  plans  till  the  army 
had  been  disbanded.  How  unlikely  it  was  that  the 
army  would  suffer  itself  to  be  broken  up  before  its 
grievances  were  redressed  ought  to  have  been  made 
clear  to  the  Houses  by  the  letter  of  their  own  com- 
missioners, which,  written  on  the  1 7th,2  reached  West- 
minster on  the  1 8th,  the  day  on  which  the  King's 
reply  was  read.  The  Commons  at  once  voted  that 
Fairfax  should  return  to  head-quarters  if  his  health 

1  The  King  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  May  12,  L.J.  ix. 
193.     The  King  to  Bamfield,  May  16,  Bamfield's  Apology,  24. 
-  See  p.  66. 
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permitted,  that  one  or  two  of  their  commissioners 
should  return  to  give  an  account  of  their  employment,     ~  g    - 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider     May  19. 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  disbandment  '  of  all  such  0^e 
forces  as  shall  not  go  for  Ireland.'  l  Agitators. 

At  these  votes  the  Agitators  took  alarm.  On  the 
19th,  only  three  days  after  the  presentation  of  the 
conciliatory  Declaration  of  the  Army  to  the  com- 
missioners,2 they  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  regi- 
ments based  partly  on  a  rumour  that  the  Houses 
intended  to  offer  to  the  privates  the  whole  of  their 
arrears  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  officers.3 
"  This  is  now,"  wrote  the  Agitators,  "  the  thing  in 
hand  to  divide  between  you  and  them,  and  that  is 
either  propounding  or  giving  you  your  arrears  and 
so  take  you  from  your  officers,  thereby  to  destroy 
them,  and  then  to  work  about  their  designs  with 
you  also,  which  will  make  your  money  to  be  but 
little  useful  to  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  it,  and  you 
disbanded,  you  may  be  pressed  away  for  Ireland  or 
hanged  in  England  for  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
refusing  to  go  for  Ireland,  which  we  question  not  but 
many  of  us  shall  be  found  guilty  of,  some  already 
saying  if  you  be  but  disbanded,  if  you  will  not  go  they 
will  draw  you  along  like  dogs.  Fellow-soldiers,  the 
sum  of  all  is,  if  you  do  but  stand  and  not  accept  of 
anything  nor  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  army,  you  will  do  good  to  yourselves,  your 
officers,  and  the  whole  kingdom."4 

All  the  ground  which  had  been  won  by  Cromwell  Mutual 
was  now  lost.     The  Agitators  were  deeply  suspicious  susPlclon- 
of  the    Houses,  and  the  Houses  were  equally  sus- 

1  C.J.  v.  176.  2  See  p.  64. 

3  Letter  to  the  Agitators,  May  18,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  85. 

4  Letter  from  the  Agitators,  May  19,  ib.  i.  87. 
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picious  of  the  Agitators.     On   the    20th,  instead  of 
"""^77-    attempting  to  smooth   away  difficulties,    the   Lords 
May  20.    published    to   the  world   their   good   understanding 
invite  tLs   with  the  Kino-  by  voting  that  he  should  be  invited 
oatfands.     to  Oatlands,  in  close  proximity  to  London.1     Though 
the  Commons  were  too  prudent  to  support  the  Lords 
in  their  indiscretion,  enough  had  been  done  to  lay 
bare    the    drift    of    the   Presbyterian    policy.     The 
Sdepeny    Independents  in  the  army  were  stirred  to  exaspera- 
de?atedXas"  ^0115   and    opinions  were  freely   expressed   that  the 
politicians  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  liberties 
of  the  country  should  be  called  to  account  for  their 
misdeeds.2 
March.  The  Houses  were  the  more  anxious  to  be  rid  of 

nianm^e-  an  army  which  they  believed  to  be  pervaded  with 
London,      fanaticism,   as  they  had  been  vehemently  taken   to 
task  by  a  body  of  political  fanatics,  who  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  disciples  of  John  Lilburne.     In 
bumlan      ^larch  a  petition  had  been  drawn  up  by  these  men 
petition.      for   presentation  to  the   House  of  Commons,  which 
they  addressed   as   the  '  supreme    authority  of  the 
nation,'  and  on  the  15th  a  copy  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained  whilst   it   was   in   course   of   signature   was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Grievances         The   petition   itself  was  the  work   of  men  who 

alleged 

in  it.  committed  the  common  mistake  of  persons  of  strong 

opinions,  in  thinking  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
propose  reforms  to  obtain  their  general  acceptance. 
They  asked  the  Commons  to  secure  themselves  against 
'  a  negative  voice  in  any  person  or  persons  whomso- 
ever,' in  other  words  in  the  King  or  the  House 
of  Lords ;    to  take  off  all  sentences,    fines,    and  im- 

1  L.J.  ix.  199. 

2  Joachimi  to  the  States  General,  May  §f,  Add.  MSS.  17,  677  S,  fol. 
454. 
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prisonments  imposed  on  Commoners  .  .  .  without  due  xlix" 
course  of  law ; *  to  put  an  end  to  the  administration  l6'  -' 
of  interrogatories  by  which  accused  persons  might  be 
forced  to  inculpate  themselves ;  to  '  repeal  all  statutes, 
oaths  and  covenants '  by  which  '  religious,  peaceable, 
well-affected  people '  were  molested  '  for  noncon- 
formity, or  different  opinion,  or  practice  in  religion  ; ' 
to  take  care  '  that  no  one  was  punished  for  preaching 
or  publishing  his  opinion  in  religion  in  a  peaceable 
way ; '  to  dissolve  monopolising  trading  companies ; 
to  settle  an  easy  way  for  deciding  controversies  by 
'  reducing  all  laws  to  the  nearest  agreement  with 
Christianity,'  and  by  ordering  pleadings  to  be  con- 
ducted in  English  so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible ; 
to  prescribe  the  duties  and  limit  the  fees  of  magis- 
trates ;  to  enact  that  no  life  should  be  taken  without 
the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses ;  to  see  that 
prisoners  had  '  a  speedy  trial,'  and  be  '  neither  starved 
nor  their  families  ruined  by  long  and  lingering  im- 
prisonment, and  that  imprisonment '  might  '  be  used 
only  for  safe  custody  until  time  of  trial,  and  not  as  a 
punishment  for  offences  ; '  to  abolish  tithes  and  leave 
all  ministers  to  be  '  paid  only  by  those  who  volun- 
tarily choose  them  and  contract  with  them  for  their 
labours  ; '  to  set  free  insolvent  debtors,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hinder  debtors  who  had  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  debts  from  sheltering  themselves  in 
prison  against  their  creditors ;  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  keepers  of  prisons  ;  to  provide  some 
means  of  keeping  the  poor  from  beggary  and  vice  ; 
and  to  restrain  impious  persons  from  reproaching 
the  well-affected  with  the  ignominious  titles  of  round- 
heads, factious,  seditious,  and  the  like  ;  and,  finally,  to 

1  This  was  directed  against  the  imprisonment  of  Lilburne  by  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  see  vol.  i.  503. 
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exclude  no  one  '  of  approved  fidelity  from  bearing 
office  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth  for  noncon- 
formity.' 1 

The  programme  was  one  for  three  centuries 
rather  than  for  a  single  Parliament.  It  menaced  the 
habits  and  interests  of  thousands  who  belonged  to 
the  influential  classes.  The  lawyers,  the  city  traders, 
and  the  clergy  were  all  affected  by  it,  and  all  these 
found  support  in  the  Parliamentary  majority,  which 
was  necessarily  hostile  to  sweeping  reforms.  There 
was,  moreover,  no  democratic  wave  behind  the  peti- 
tion, and  but  for  the  danger  of  its  finding  a  support 
in  the  hotter  spirits  in  the  army,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  safely  have  treated  it  with  contempt. 
The  danger  of  conjunction  between  the  political 
fanatics  of  the  City  and  the  religious  fanatics  of  the 
army  was  of  sufficient  weight  with  the  Commons 
to  induce  them  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee, 
the  usual  function  of  which  was  to  collect  evidence 
against  unlicensed  preachers.  Neither  Colonel  Leigh, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  nor  the  other  mem- 
bers of  it  bore  any  good-will  to  the  petitioners.2  A 
certain  Lambe  being  summoned  to  give  evidence  was 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  Amongst  these 
was  Nicholas  Tew,  who,  finding  that  the  petition  was 
being  treated  as  a  libel,  called  on  those  around 
him  to  sign  a  certificate  declaring  the  petition  to  be 
seriously  intended  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 
"  If  we  cannot,"  said  Tew,  "  be  allowed  to  petition, 
we  must  take  some  other  course."  The  committee 
at  once  sent  him  to  prison,  and  a  violent  altercation 
between  the  committee  and  the  petitioners  was  the 
result.     In  the  end  the  committee  ordered  the  room 


1  Gold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  1,  E.  392,  19. 

2  C.J.  v.  112. 
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to  be  cleared.      Finding  its    orders   disobeyed,  one     xlix.' 

of  its  members,    Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  seized  Major      l647 

Tulidah  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  door. 

On  March  19  the  House  approved  of  the  committal  ^p™^9- 

of  Tew,  and  sent  Tulidah  to  keep  him  company  in  °*  i£ge 

prison.1 

On  the  20th  the  petitioners  laid  before  the  House  ^ec^a0" 
of  Commons  their  original  petition  together  with  the  petition. 
certificate  which  had  been  proposed  by  Tew,  and  a 
second  petition  asking  that  the  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  might  be  recognised  as  essential  to  free- 
dom.    No  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  but  on 
the  26th  Tulidah  was  liberated  on  bail.     The  offence  ^^6- 
of  Tew  was  held  to  be  greater  and  he  was  suffered  to  iterated. 
remain  in  prison.2 

For  some  weeks  the  names  of  Tew  and  Tulidah  ^J}|iers 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  various  petitions  {^mSves 
and  declarations  of  the  soldiers,  who  appear  to  have  j^!je 
taken  alarm  at  their  treatment,  as  if  it  were  a  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  likely  to  befall  themselves  if  they 
were  once  disbanded.     In   the   middle  of  May  the      J?ay. 

J  A  third 

petitioners  drew  up  a  third  petition,  which,  perhaps  petition. 
by  way  of  bravado,  they  j^laced  in  the  hands  of 
Holies,  their  chief  opponent,  for  presentation  to  the 
House.  This  time  they  assumed  a  more  peremptory 
tone,  demanding  the  liberation  of  Tew,  whilst  they 
asked  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
and  that  restrictions  might  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  committal  vested  in  committees.3  The  House  was 
in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  interference,  which  it 
regarded  as  unauthorised,  and  on  May  20,  the  day  Th/5 
on  which  the  Lords  invited  the  King  to  Oatlands,  it  to  be01 


burnt. 


1  C.J.  v.  118;  Gold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  pp.  6-10,  E.  392,  19. 

2  Gold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  6,  E.  392,  19 ;  C.J.  v.  119,  125. 

3  Gold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  9,  E.  392,  19. 
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ordered,  without  a  division,  that  this  third  petition 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and,  by  a  majority 
of  94  to  S6,  that  the  original  petition  should  also  be 
burnt,  on  the  ground  that,  being  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  it  called  in  question  the  existing  constitution.1 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  May  2 1 ,  that  Crom- 
well stood  up  in  the  House  to  read  the  joint  report 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  army.  That  report  justi- 
fied the  Declaration  of  the  Army2  as  being  more 
moderate  than  anything  which  would  have  emanated 
directly  from  the  private  soldiers.  The  interference 
of  the  officers  in  drawing  it  up  had  '  hitherto  proved 
for  the  best,'  and  might  '  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament,'  be  turned 
to  a  good  issue.3  Speaking  in  his  own  name,  Crom- 
well declared  that  the  army  would  '  without  doubt 
disband,  but '  would  not  by  any  means  hear  of  going 
to  Ireland.  '  The  greatest  difficulty  would  be  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  some  whom  he  had  persuaded 
as  much  as  he  could  possibly  :  but  a  great  part  of 
the  army '  would  '  remit  themselves  entirely  to  be 
1  >rdered  by  Parliament.' 4 

Cromwell's  announcement,  so  different  from  what 
was  expected  at  Westminster,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce at  least  a  temporary  effect.  The  House  directed 
that  '  a  real  and  visible  security'  should  be  given 
to  the  soldiers  for  all  arrears  left  unpaid.  An  Ordi- 
nance was  passed  granting  indemnity  to  soldiers  for 

1  c.J.  v.  179. 

-  See  p.  64.     It  is  styled  a  Summary  in  the  Keport. 

;   Keport  of  the  commissioners,  May  20,  Clarice  Pajwrs,  i.  94-99. 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  24,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,520.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  date  at  which  these  words  were  spoken.  Cromwell's 
enemies  emoted  them  without  a  date,  and  held  them  to  be  an  audacious 
falsehood.  The  question  of  Cromwell's  change  of  opinion  about  the 
<li-o;mdment  will  be  discussed  later. 


A  NEGOTIATION   WITH   THE    SCOTS.  J  J 


things  done  in  the  war,  whilst  others  in  favour  of     £f£J" 

&  t  XLIX. 

apprentices  who  had  joined  the  ranks  before  working  " — 7~^ 
out  their  time,  and  for  securing  all  who  had  volun- 
tarily  enlisted  from  being  '  pressed  to  serve  beyond 
the  seas  '  passed  rapidly  through  the  Commons,  and  Ordinances 
were  as  rapidly  accepted  by  the  Lords.     Moreover,  to  the 
the  pay  to  be  given  on  disbandment  in  ready-money 
was  according  to  promise  raised  from  six  weeks  to 
eight.1 

Those  who  negotiated  with  Charles  always  laid 
themselves  open  to  unpleasant  surprises,  and  whilst 
the  Commons  were  listening  to  Cromwell,  the  Lords 
were  giving  their  attention  to  an  intercepted  letter  Aninter- 
from  Ashburnham  to  the  King.  In  this  letter  Ashburn-  fetter. 
ha*m  exhorted  his  master  to  hold  out.  Peace,  he  as- 
serted, would  soon  be  signed  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  and  after  that  Prince  William  would 
start  for  England  to  relieve  his  father-in-law  at 
the  head  of  a  foreign  force,  hoping  to  find  himself 
supported  by  another  army  from  Ireland.2  Charles, 
indeed,  had  not  seen  this  letter,  but  it  showed  what 
kind  of  news  his  agents  abroad  believed  him  to  be 
likelv  to  welcome. 

The  minds  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  however,  The  Prea- 
were  too   fully  occupied  with    their  distrust  of  the  wmSotbe 
army  either  to  draw  back  from  their  understanding 
with    Charles,  or   to    carry  out  the  straightforward 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  army  to  which  they  had 
betaken  themselves  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell's 
pleadings.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  soldiers  were  a  mere  expedient  to  gain 
time.      At   all  events,  on  the    23rd,  they  opened  a     Ma?r23- 
discussion  with  Bellievre  and  Lauderdale  in  which  gotiatkm 

with  the 
Scots. 

1  C.J.  v.  181  ;  L.J.  ix.  201.     See  p.  65. 

2  L.J.  ix.  203. 
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a  scheme  for  bringing  a  Scottish  army  into  England 
was  fully  debated.  They  had  little  faith  in  Crom- 
well's assurances  that  the  army,  if  fairly  treated, 
would  readily  disband,  and  believing  that  the  soldiers 
intended  to  get  possession  of  the  King's  person,  they 
resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  talked 
of  bringing  Charles  to  Northampton  or  Windsor.1 
The  majority,  however,  appears  ultimately  to  have 
declared  in  favour  of  removing  him  to  Scotland. 
Colonel  Graves,  who  commanded  the  guard  at 
Holmby,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  could  probably 
be  depended  on  to  carry  out  any  directions  that 
might  be  sent  to  him  to  this  effect.2 

Councils  are  proverbially  slow  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  none  of  the  Presbyterians  had  the 
promptness  of  resolution  without  which  no  plot  is 
ever  successful.  "  According  to  the  inveterate 
custom  of  England,"  wrote  Bellievre  some  time  later, 
"  we   have  been  deliberating  for  ten  days   without 

1  Joachimi  to  the  States  General,  JgJ*,  Add.  MSS.  17,  667  S., 
fol.  456. 

2  "  I  have  gathered  many  scraps  and  looked  as  far  into  the  clouds  as 
I  can,  and  the  result  I  make  to  myself  is  this  (but  I  have  only  several 
collections  for  my  grounds  and  those  not  very  authentic),  that  the 
Scots  and  a  Presbyterian  party  here  of  some  members,  not  without 
the  counsel  of  the  Queen  or  some  French  party,  had  a  design  of  carrying 
the  King  into  Scotland,  and  to  set  him  in  the  head  of  an  army  there, 
and  to  bring  him  up  to  London,  and  so  to  quell  the  Independent  party ; 
but  if  I  rightly  guess,  a  false  Presbyterian  father  betrayed  them  to  his 
Independent  son,  and  so  the  army,  to  prevent  them,  seized  the  King. 
Dunfermline  is  gone  into  France,  and,  as  is  thought,  to  get  the  Prince 
into  Scotland,  and  so  to  play  the  game  the  better  by  that  means." 
Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  K.  Verney,  June  14,  Verney  MSS.  Denton  does 
not,  it  is  true,  express  himself  positively,  but  he  was  a  physician  in 
good  practice,  and  as  such  had  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  What  he  says  about  Dunfermline's  mission  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
confirmed  by  Bellievre,  and  the  rest  of  his  story  fits  in  very  well  with 
what  we  know  from  the  despatches  of  Joachimi  and  Bellievre.  The 
father  and  son  referred  to  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  two 
Vanes. 
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coming  to  a  conclusion.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  xltx* 
the  King  of  England  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  s_i64  -' 
the  army.  ...  Of  a  dozen  propositions — the  worst 
of  which  would  have  been  better  than  doing  nothing 
— we  have  been  unable  to  engage  those  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  in  the  design  to  carry  any  one 
into  execution."  l 

Parliament  and  army  in  short  were  watching  one  Mutual 

"  .    .  °  distrust. 

another  with  deep-seated  suspicion,  as  Parliament  and 
Xing'   had   watched  one   another  five  vears   before. 
Whether  it  was  true  or  not 2 — and  it  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  true — that  the  idea  of  bringing  the  King- 
to  the  army  was  ripening  amongst  the  Agitators,  the 
Presbyterians  were  the  first  to  make  a  false  move. 
On  the  21st  they  had  been  all  for  conciliation.     On 
the  25th,  instead  of  pushing  on  an  Ordinance  giving     May  25. 
the    promised    '  real    and   visible    security '    for    the  bandment 
arrears,3  they  resolved  to  proceed    at    once  to   the  Reeded 
long-threatened  disbandment.     It  was  to  commence  Wlth- 
on  June  1  with  the  infantry.4     Each  regiment  was  to 
be  taken  to  a  separate  rendezvous,  in  order  to  hinder 
concerted  action,  and  the  choice  between  service  in 
Ireland  and  instant  disbandment  was  to  be  peremp- 
torily offered  to  every  soldier.     This  scheme,  having 
been  accepted  by  the  Commons  on  the  25th,  was  on 
the  27th  adopted  by  the  Lords.5 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Agitators  at  The 
once  determined  to  resist.     One  of    their   number,  aftermSe 
probably  Sexby,  wrote  from  London  urging  them  to  t0  resist' 

1  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  June  T3^,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  That  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the  King  to  the  army  had  been 
suggested  some  weeks  before  there  can  be  no  doubt.     See  p.  52. 

3  See  p.  76. 

4  Waller  in  his  Vindication,  125,  writes  as  if  the  soldiers  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied,  omitting  to  take  into  account  their  distrust  of  un- 
secured promises  of  the  future  payment  of  arrears  after  disbandment. 

5  C.J.  v.  183  ;  L.J.  ix.  207.  • 
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stir  up  the  soldiers  against  all  inducements  to  go  to 
Ireland,  and  to  seize  on  the  persons  of  those  officers 
who  were  prepared  to  lead  them  thither.1  On  the 
27th  a  letter,  probably  from  Ireton  to  Cromwell, 
expressed  in  plain  words  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  offered  them, 
and  at  the  postponement  of  any  vindication  of  the 
army  from  the  charges  unjustly  brought  against 
them.  "  Truly,  sir,"  the  writer  proceeds,  "  I  am 
loath  to  express  what  their  sense  is  of  this;  'tis  in 
vain  to  say  anything  on  their  behalf.  I  only  dread 
the  consequences,  and  desire  that  on  all  sides  there 
may  be  more  moderation  and  temper.  I  doubt  the 
disobliging  of  so  faithful  an  army  will  be  repented 
of;  provocation  and  exasperation  makes  men  think 
of  what  they  never  intended.  They  are  possessed 
as  far  as  I  can  discern  with  this  opinion,  that  if  they 
be  thus  scornfully  dealt  with  for  their  faithful  services 
whilst  the  sword  is  in  their  hands,  what  shall  their 
usage  be  when  they  are  dissolved?  I  assure  you 
that  passionate  and  violent  counsel  which  is  given 
thus  to  provoke  the  army  will  in  time  be  appre- 
hended to  be  destructive,  or  my  observation  fails  me. 
It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  keep  things  as  right  as  I 
can,  but  how  long  I  shall  be  able  I  know  not.  Un- 
less you  proceed  upon  better  principles,  and  more 
moderate  terms  than  I  observed  when  I  was  in 
London  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit  in  some  Parliament 
men,  citizens,  and  clergy,  and  by  what  I  perceive  in 
the  resolution  of  the  soldiers  to  defend  themselves  in 
just  things  as  they  pretend,  .  .  .  I  cannot  but  imagine 


a  storm 


"  1 


1  Sexby  (?)  to  the  Agitators,  May  25  (?),  Clarice  Papers,  i.  100. 

2  Ireton  (?)  to  Cromwell  (?),  Clarke  Papers,  i.  101.  In  the  text 
the  letter  is  dated  on  the  25th,  but  Mr.  Firth  shows  that  the  date  was 
almost  certainly  the  27th.     If  Ireton  was  the  writer,  it  may  be  taken 


resisted. 


A   MUTINOUS    ARMY.  8[ 

The  storm  was  already  gathering.     In  response     xlix" 
to  Sexby's  call,1  the  Agitators  drew  up  a  petition  in  "— £ — ' 
which  they  complained  of  the  order  for  disbandment,  An 
not  merely  because  the  soldiers'  grievances  were  still  pft'£s' 
unredressed,  but  also  because  the    'intenders,  con- 
trivers,   and   promoters    of   the    destruction   of   the 
army,'  had  not  been  called  to  account.2 

Little  hope  of  an  understanding  now  remained.  T1^Ia3"28- 
On  the  28th  the  House  vainly  offered  security  for  the  Houses 

J  J  offer 

arrears,  and  promised  redress  of  grievances  after  the  security. 
disbandment.3     On  the  29th,  a  council  of  war  which     May  29. 
had   been  called   by   Fairfax  recommended    that    a  of  war. 
general  rendezvous  should  be  held,  ostensibly  as  a  a  general 

0  t  .  rendezvous 

means  of  keeping  the  soldiers  under  better  control,4  demanded. 
but  in  reality  to   make  it  more    easy  to  resist    the  Thedis- 

T-ii  a  «5?  p  bandment 

disbandment.  "  A  committee,  wrote  someone  from  to  be 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  the  head-quarters  now 
were,  "  is  appointed  ...  to  come  down  on  Tuesday 
next  to  disband  the  general's  regiment.  They  may 
as  well  send  them  among  so  many  bears  to  take 
away  their  whelps." 5 

The  army  was  now  thoroughly  out  of  hand.     On  commis 
the    31st,   when   the    commissioners    appointed    by 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  disbandment  arrived  at  chemi* 
Chelmsford  to  make  a  besmmino*  with  Fairfax's  own  ford- 

o  o 

regiment  of  foot,  they  found  everything  in  confusion. 

as  strong  evidence  that  neither  he  nor  Cromwell  were  engaged  in  a 
scheme  to  stir  up  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  This  letter  is  followed  (p. 
103)  by  one  from  Col.  White,  member  for  Pontefract,  to  Fairfax,  dated 
May  28,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  if  the  army  refuses  to  disband, 
there  will  '  follow  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  Commonwealth.'  He 
then  argues  that  '  the  Parliament  being  disobeyed,  and  the  kingdom 
burdened  with  an  army  voted  unnecessary  and  to  be  disbanded,  a  force 
must  be  raised  to  compel  obedience,  and,  rather  than  fail,  the  Scots 
speedily  called  in.'  Here  is  confirmation  enough  of  Dr.  Denton's 
story ;  see  p.  78,  note  2. 

1  See  p.  79.  2  Two  Letters,  E.  391,  2.  3  L.J.  ix.  222. 

4  lb.  ix.  226;  Clarke  Papers,  i.  108.  5  lb.  i.  in. 

III.  G 
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The  soldiers  of  one  company  having  broken  open 
their  lieutenant's  door,  pointed  a  musket  at  his 
breast,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  their  colours. 
After  this  exploit  they  marched  off  towards  New- 
market, the  place  fixed  by  Fairfax  for  the  general 
rendezvous ;  and  all  the  other  companies  of  the 
regiment  soon  followed  in  their  steps.  On  June  1 
the  commissioners,  hearing  that  the  mutineers  were 
likely  to  halt  at  Braintree,  sent  Colonel  Jackson  to 
address  them.  The  men,  after  professing  their  willing- 
ness to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  greeted  him  and  his 
companions  with  cries  of  "  Here  come  our  enemies  !  " 
When  Jackson  proceeded  to  read  the  votes  of  Par- 
liament in  their  hearing,  a  soldier  shouted  out  the 
question,  "What  do  you  bringing  your  twopenny 
pamphlets  to  us  ?  "  The  whole  regiment  then  marched 
off  towards  Newmarket.  On  the  way,  some  of  the 
soldiers,  unless  the  commissioners  were  misinformed, 
betook  themselves  to  plunder.  At  Braintree  a  house 
was  broken  open,  and  50Z.  carried  off.  It  is  true 
that  the  offenders  were  placed  under  arrest,  but  they 
were  soon  liberated  by  their  comrades.  The  commis- 
sioners made  the  discovery,  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  those  who  sent  them  to  have  found  out  two 
months  before,  that  the  whole  army  was  not  yearning 
for  spiritual  liberty  alone.  "  Many  of  the  soldiers," 
they  wrote,  "  being  dealt  with  profess  that  money  is 
the  only  thing  they  insist  upon,  and  that  four  months' 
pay  would  have  given  satisfaction." !  It  was  evi- 
dently useless  for  the  commissioners  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  farther,  and  on  June  2 
the  Houses  recalled  them  to  Westminster.2 

1  The  Commissioners  for  Disbandment  to  the  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs,  May  31,  Cary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  219;  the  same  to 
the  same,  June  1.  Tanner  MSS.  lviii.  fol.  129. 

2  L.J.  ix.  230. 


EAINSBOROUGH   AT  ABIXGDOX  8$ 

Amongst  the  outlying  regiments  was  one  which     xlix' 
had  been  despatched  to  Portsmouth  with  a  view  to  ^7~Z~^ 
its '  embarkation   for   the   reduction   of  Jersey.     Its 
colonel,  Thomas   Kainsborough,  was   a  son   of  the  Rams- 
Eainsborough  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had  been  andhfs 
employed  against  the  pirates  of  Sallee.1    At  one  time 
he  had  served  as  a  sailor,  but  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  had  transferred  himself  to  the  land 
service   of   the  Parliament,   and  had  recently  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the 
28th  news  reached  Westminster  that  his  regiment  had  Mutiny 

•  of  the 

mutinied  in  Hampshire  and  was  marching  towards  regiment. 
Oxford.  In  fact  the  regiment  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  from  the  Agitators,  who  were  aware 
that  Parliament  wished  to  deprive  the  army  of  all 
military  coherence  by  seizing  its  train  of  artillery,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  stored  at  Oxford.  On  the 
28th  the  House,  hearing  of  the  mutiny,  sent  Eains-     May  28. 

borough  off  to  quell  it.     On  the   ^oth  he  found  his     May 30. 

o*  *J  Rams- 

men  at  Abingdon,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without  borough  at 

...  .  ...  Abingdon. 

difficulty,  in  maintaining  his  authority  and  in  hinder- 
ing the  regiment  from  pursuing  its  march  to  Oxford.2 

On  May  3 1 ,  probably  encouraged  by  their  know-     May  31. 
ledge   of  Eainsborough's  arrival  at   Abingdon,    the  seize' the 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  gave  orders  for  the  trans-  oxfordf  * 
portation  of  the  train  of  artillery  to  London.     It  was 
certain  that  the  Agitators  would  do  their  utmost  to 
hinder  its  removal,  and  that,  unless  a  strong  hand  in- 
tervened to  restore  discipline,  military  anarchy  would 
be  the  result.     Fairfax  had  been  drawn  both  ways,  Fairfax 
on  the  one  hand  by  his  sympathy  with  his  men  who  cromweii. 
were  suffering  from  undoubted  grievances,   and  on 

1  See  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,  viii.  270. 

2  Clar~ke  Papers,  105,  note  e;  Kainsborough  to  Lenthall.  June  1. 
Arcliceol.  xlvi.  22. 
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the  other  hand  by  his  reverence  for  Parliamentary 
authority.  Up  to  this  time  Cromwell,  actuated  by 
the  same  motives,  had  refrained  from  action.  His 
appearance  at  head-quarters  as  a  commissioner  had 
been  a  last  attempt  to  reconcile  two  contradictory 
policies,  and  to  secure  the  disbandment  of  the  army 
on  fair  terms.  The  vote  of  May  25  for  immediate 
disbandment  had  flung  his  mediation  to  the  winds, 
and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  military 
anarchy  as  the  only  alternative  to  injustice. 

Whether  the  course  taken  by  Parliament  in  deal- 
ing with  the  army  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  change  Cromwell's  attitude  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  is  every  probability  that  his  strongest  motive 
for  abandoning  his  professions  of  obedience  to  Par- 
liament was  to  be  found  in  another  quarter.     Great 
as  was    Cromwell's    dread   of   military  anarchy,    he 
dreaded  still  more  a  renewal  of  the  war,  especially  if 
it  was  to  involve  the  invasion  of  England  bv  a  Scottish 
army.     Towards  the  end  of  May,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  London  militia  was  being  reorganised  and 
the  army  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its   artillery, 
Cromwell  learnt  that  the  leading  Presbvterians  were 
negotiating  with  the   French    ambassadors   and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  for  a  Scottish  intervention  in 
England,  and  for  carrying  off  the  King  from  Holmby.1 
There  is  no    need  to  seek   further   for   motives   to 
explain  his  abandonment  of  the  position  which  he 
had  maintained  for  the  last  three  months  in  spite  of 
all  temptation. 

To   meet   these    designs    it  was   not    enough    to 

1  See  p.  78,  note  2.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  Vane  knew  the  secret 
Cromwell  knew  it  too.  The  betrayal  of  the  plan  for  a  Scottish  in- 
vasion is  corroborated  by  Joyce's  narrative  (Bushw.  vi.  517),  where  it 
is  said  that  one  Scotch  lord  had  been  sent  to  France,  and  another 
to  Scotland,  '  and  all  this  to  bring  another  army  into  England.' 
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maintain  a   hold   on  the  artillery.     The   immediate     xlix' 
source  of  danger  lay  in  the  intention  of  the  Presby-  w 7ZT"~" 
terians  to  possess  themselves  of  the  person  of  the  Danger  of 
King.     As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  obscure  hints  teSnSby 
which  are  all  that  have  been  handed  down,  a  counter-  twKing! 
move  had  for  some  days  been  projected  by  the  Agita- 
tors.1    There  is,  in  fact,  reason  to    believe  that  a 
certain  Cornet  Joyce,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tailor, 
had  been  directed  by  them  to  lead  a  picked  body  of 
horse  to  Oxford,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  artillery  there.     Possibly  he  had  also  orders  to 
proceed  to  Holmby  and  to  ward  off  any  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  King. 

If  this  plan  was  discussed  amongst  the  Agitators,  c^Xee11 
it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Cromwell.  Though  Agitators. 
he  had  hitherto  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
adoption  of  their  projects,  he  led  no  isolated  life,  and 
he  had  given  them  every  reason  to  treat  him  with 
confidence.  With  the  knowledge  that  he  had  recently 
acquired,  he  could  no  longer  regard  the  situation 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  To  keep  England  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Scots  must  have  seemed  to  him  a 
purely  defensive  measure.  Yet,  though  it  was  no 
longer  possible  or  even  desirable  to  suffer  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  army,  it  was  still  both  possible 
and   desirable    that   a   stop    should   be   put   to   the 

1  In  a  letter  of  the  29th  (Clarke  Pajwrs,  i.  112)  we  are  told  that 
'  Oxford,  where  our  magazine  is,  we  have  well  secured.  I  wish  things 
at  Holmby  were  as  secure.'  A  passage  from  another  letter,  probably 
from  Sexby,  on  the  28th,  seems  to  point  to  the  employment  of  some- 
one who  was  to  be  sent  at  least  to  Oxford  if  not  farther.  "  Let  two 
horsemen  go  presently  to  Colonel  Eainsborough  to  Oxford,  and  be  very 
careful  you  be  not  overwitted.  Now  break  the  neck  of  this  design, 
and  you  will  do  it  well,  and  you  must  now  do  to  make  a  bolt  or  a 
shot,  and  not  to  dally,  but  a  good  party  of  horse  of  1 ,000,  and  to  have 
spies  with  them  before  to  bring  you  intelligence,  and  to  quarter  your 
horse  overnight,  and  to  march  in  the  night."     lb.  106. 
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xlix."     Eulitary  disorganisation  now  setting  in,  and  that  the 
1647  '    irregular  activities  of  the  soldiers  should  be  directed 
to  the  establishment  of  order  on  some  new  basis. 

Accordingly,  on  May  31,  the  day  on  which  the 
order  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 
for  seizing  the  artillery  at  Oxford  left  London,  a 
a  meeting  meeting  was  held  at  Cromwell's  house  in  Drury  Lane, 
weirs  at  which  Joyce  received  instructions  from  Cromwell 
to  carry  out  the  double  mission  with  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  already  been  entrusted  by  the 
Agitators.  The  official  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  was  thus  given  to  what  had  hitherto  been 
merely  a  disorderly  and  mutinous  suggestion.1    Joyce 

1  Our  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  comes  from  two  witnesses : 
the  first,  John  Harris,  a  printer  who  subsequently  printed  pamphlets 
for  the  army  at  Oxford  and  London,  and  afterwards  both  printed  and 
wrote  pamphlets  in  the  interests  of  the  levellers.  In  one  of  those 
written  by  himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Sirrahniho,'  issued  on 
Dec.  8,  1647,  he  attacked  Cromwell,  having  had  through  his  communi- 
cations with  the  soldiers  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth, 
whilst  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  say  everything  to  Cromwell's  dis- 
advantage. The  title  of  this  pamphlet  was  The  Grand  Design  (E.  419, 
5),  the  substance  of  which  is  incorporated  in  Holles's  Memoirs,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  here  regarded  as  an  original  authority.  "  The 
army  and  council  therefore,"  writes  Harris,  "  did  agree  and  enter  into 
an  engagement  ...  to  endeavour  and  employ  all  their  force  to  break  and 
prevent  that  design  of  raising  another  army,  and  to  defend,  and  to 
maintain  and  vindicate  the  liberties  and  native  birthrights  of  all  the 
free  Commons  of  England.  ...  In  pursuance  whereof  it  was  by  some 
persons  at  L.-Gen.  Cromwell's,  he  himself  being  present  upon  Monday 
at  night  before  Whitsunday,  1647,"  i.e.  May  31,  "resolved  that  foras- 
much as  it  was  probable  that  the  said  Holies  and  his  party  had  a 
determination  privately  to  remove  the  King  to  some  place  of  strength, 
or  else  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  another  army,  that  therefore  Cornet 
Joyce  should  with  as  much  speed  and  secrecy  as  might  be,  repair  to 
Oxford,  to  give  instructions  for  the  securing  the  garrison,  magazine,  and 
train  therein  from  the  said  party  then  endeavouring  to  get  the  same,  and 
then  forthwith  to  gather  such  a  party  of  horse  as  he  could  conveniently 
get  to  his  assistance,  and  either  secure  the  person  of  the  King  from 
being  removed  by  any  other,  or,  if  occasion  were,  to  remove  him  to  some 
place  of  better  security  for  the  prevention  of  the  design  of  the  afore- 
said pretended  traitorous  party,  which  was  accordingly  done,  both  with 
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was  first  to  betake  himself  to  Oxford  to  take  measures     xlix' 
for    the    security  of  the    military  stores,  and   then, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  500  horse, 
furnished  out  of  several  regiments,  he  was  to  ride  to 
Holmby  and  to  secure  the  person  of  the  King  against 

the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  L.-Gen.  Cromwell,  though  he  after- 
wards, like  a  subtle  fox,  would  not  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  it." 

The  second  witness  is  Major  Huntington,  also  a  witness  with  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Cromwell's  proceedings,  and,  when  his  evidence 
was  given,  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  In  his  Sundry  Reasons,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August  2,  1648,  he  mentions  a  letter  written  by 
Joyce  to  Fairfax  shortly  after  the  seizure  of  the  King.  "The  General," 
he  proceeds,  "  being  troubled  thereat,  told  Commissar}'  General  Ireton 
that  he  did  not  like  it,  demanding  who  gave  those  orders.  He  replied 
that  he  gave  orders  only  for  securing  the  King  there,  and  not  for  taking 
him  away  from  thence.  Lieut. -Gen.  Cromwell,  coming  then  from 
London,  said  that  if  this  had  not  been  done,  the  King  would  have  been 
fetched  away  by  order  of  Parliament,  or  else  Col.  Graves,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Commissioners,  would  have  carried  him  to  London,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  favour  of  the  Parliament  for  that  service.  The 
same  day  Cornet  Joyce  being  told  that  the  General  was  displeased  with 
him  for  bringing  the  King  from  Holmby ;  he  answered  that  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Cromwell  gave  him  orders  in  London  to  do  what  he  had  done, 
both  there  and  in  Oxford." 

The  two  stories,  it  will  be  seen,  corroborate  one  another.  Harris 
knows  only  what  passed  in  Drury  Lane,  Huntington  only  what  passed 
at  Newmarket.  There  is  further  evidence  that  the  plan  did  not  originate 
with  Cromwell.  In  A  Back  Bloiv  to  Major  Huntington,  E.  461,  34, 
Huntington  is  charged  with  being  active  in  promoting  the  scheme 
before  either  Cromwell  or  Ireton  knew  of  it.  "For  the  King's  remove 
by  Cornet  Joyce,"  the  author  tells  us,  "those  private  instructions  he," 
i.e.  Huntington,  "  gave  to  some  troopers  can  witness  how  far  he  was 
engaged  in  it,  before  they  knew  it."  The  only  question  arising  from 
the  extracts  given  above,  is  whether  Cromwell  ordered  Joyce  simply 
to  secure  the  King,  or  also  to  carry  him  off  if  necessary.  I  suspect 
that  Harris's  account  is  correct  on  this  point ;  namely,  that  Cromwell's 
main  instruction  was  to  secure  the  King  from  being  carried  off,  but 
that  he  also  said  something  about  removing  him  to  a  place  of  greater 
security  if  a  rescue  were  attempted  with  any  probability  of  success. 
This  would  account  both  for  Joyce's  persistence  in  alleging  that  he  had 
only  obeyed  orders,  and  for  Cromwell's  refusal  to  accept  Joyce's  action 
as  emanating  from  himself,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  forcible  rescue  whilst  Joyce  was  at  Holmby.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Firth  suggests  to  me  that  Harris  may  have  derived  his 
information  from  Joyce,  and  that  it  is  thus  tainted  at  its  source. 
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any  attempt  to  carry  him  off  in  order  to  place  him  at 
the  head  either  of  a  new  Presbyterian  army  in  Eng- 
land or  of  a  Scottish  invading  force.  It  is  moreover 
possible  that  Joyce  was  also  instructed  by  Cromwell 
to  carry  Charles  to  some  place  of  greater  security  in 
ease  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  rescue  him. 

When,  on  June  1,  Joyce  reached  Oxford,  he 
found  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Not  only  did  the  soldiers  refuse  to  part 
with  the  artillery  entrusted  to  their  care,1  but  when 
on  the  following  day  orders  arrived  from  the  com- 
mittee for  disbandment  that  3,500/.  which  had  been 
brought  down  to  pay  them  off  should  be  sent  back 
to  London,  they  resolutely  refused  to  part  with  the 
money.  Gathering  in  the  High  Street,  in  front  of 
All  Souls'  College  where  the  treasure  was  stored, 
they  beat  off  a  party  of  dragoons  which  attempted  to 
reclaim  it.2 

By  this  time  Joyce  was  far  on  his  way  to  Hohnby 
at  the  head  of  some  500  horse,3  which  had  joined 
him  from  various  regiments.  Towards  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  he  found  Charles  in  a  bowling-green  near 
Hohnby,  and  afterwards  followed  him  to  Althorp, 
whither  the  King  betook  himself  in  the  company  of 
Dunfermline  and  Colonel  Graves,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  of  Hohnby  House.  Joyce,  being  in  ad- 
vance of  his  main  body,  was,  however,  accompanied 
by  too  small  a  party  to  do  more  than  watch  the 
movements  of  Graves,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  By  ten  at  night, 
long   after    Charles    had    ridden   off  from   Althorp, 


119. 


1  Waller's  Vindication,  136. 
Wood's  Annals  of  the  University,  ii.  508;  see  Clarke  Papers,  i. 

This  is  the  number  given  by  Joyce  himself.     lb.  i.  119. 
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Joyce  collected  his  whole  force  about  two  miles  from 
Holmby.1  ^     _         -7^- 

The  little  garrison  of  Holmby  consisted  at  this  time 
of  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  men 2  who  had  already 
been  gained  over  by  the  Agitators.3     Graves,  there- 
fore, prudently  fled  as  soon  as  he  learnt  his  danger.  ^jfh^of 
In  the  early  morning  Joyce's  followers    surrounded 
the  house.     No  resistance  was  made,  but  the  back     June  3> 
door  was  thrown  open,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  soldiers  ^ts  an 
on   both   sides   flung   themselves  into  one  another's  entry' 
arms.     The  Parliamentary  commissioners  demanded 
of  Joyce  the  reason  of  his  intrusion.     He  had  come,  pl^nesxtiiat 
he  stated,  quietly,  '  with  authority  from  the  soldiers  ^?dg*8d  t 
to  seize  Colonel  Graves  that  he  might  be  tried  before  seize 

c  (  Graves, 

a  council  of  war,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  plot  '  to  convey  the  King  to  London  without 
directions  of  the  Parliament.'  Being  asked  to  put 
his  statement  into  writing,  he  handed  in  a  paper  in 
which  he  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  soldiers  were  **>? was 

m  league 

'  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  second  war  discovered  with  the 

.      °  x  .  promoters 

by  the  design  of  some  men  privately  to  take  away  of  a  second 
the  King,  to  the  end  he  might  side  with  that  intended 
army  to  be  raised,  which,  if  effected,  would  be  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  kingdom.' 4 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  Joyce  kept  £j£quiet 
quiet,  seemingly  content  with  watching  the  King  and  a11  day- 
preventing  his   flight.     There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  on  the  2nd,  the  day  on  which  Joyce  was 
still   on   the    march,    Dunfermline   had    laid   before 

1  A  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Rushw.  vi.  513.  This  was  no 
doubt,  as  Prof.  Masson  has  pointed  out,  Joyce's  own  account  of  the 
affair.     See  also  Montague  to  Manchester,  June  3,  L.J.  ix.  237. 

2  L.J.  ix.  235. 

3  Clarke  Papers,  i.  113. 

4  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Rusliw.  vi.  513.  This  language 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Denton's  story,  see  p.  78,  note  2. 
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Charles,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  a  re- 
commendation that  he  should  ask  the  commissioners 
to  connive  at  his  escape,  and  that  Charles,  having 
made  the  request,  had  been  thwarted  by  the  refusal 
of  two  of  them  to  give  their  consent  without  an 
express  order  from  Parliament.1 

It  is  improbable  than  any  word  of  this  project 
reached  Joyce's  ears ;  yet,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 
suspicions  of  his  men  were  aroused.  A  few  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
Graves  were  heard  to  say  that  c  they  would  fetch 
a  party,'  and  as  it  was  known  that  some  soldiers 
who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  idea  spread  that  Graves  would  return 
with  them  to  rescue  the  King.  During  the  afternoon 
there  was  much  discussion  amongst  the  new-comers, 
and  in  the  end  they  resolved  that  Charles  must  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  At  ten  at 
night  they  despatched  Joyce  to  the  commissioners 
with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
the  King  himself.  For  half  an  hour  the  commis- 
sioners held  him  off;  but  he  was  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  room  in  which  Charles  was, 
by  that  time,  asleep.  The  attendants  attempted  to 
bar  his  passage,  till  Charles,  roused  by  the  noise  of 
the  dispute,  commanded  them  to  admit  him. 

Joyce,  once  in  Charles's  presence,  was  all  civility. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty 


1  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  letter  from  the  King,  printed 
in  Bamfield's  Ajiology,  25.  Bamfield's  authority  is  usually  thought 
to  be  questionable,  and  the  letter  is  dated  June  4 — an  impossible  date. 
It  has,  however,  all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine,  and  if  we  suppose 
.J  ime  4  to  be  a  misprint  for  June  2,  there  would  be  everything  in  favour 
of  its  acceptance,  liamfield's  narrative  seems  to  place  it  on  the  3rd, 
which  can  hardly  be  right,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  contained 
some  notice  of  Joyce's  arrival  and  the  flight  of  Graves. 


A   LEGIBLE    COMMISSION.  9 1 

and  the  kingdom.     He  then  asked  Charles  to  accom-     xlix' 
pany  him  to  some  other  place.     After  considerable  ^~l6\~~' 
hesitation    Charles    showed    signs    of    giving   way. 
Would  Joyce,  he  asked,  promise  three  things — to  do 
no   harm   to   his   person,  to   force   him    to  nothing 
against  his  conscience,  and  to  allow  his  servants  to 
accompany    him?      These    questions    having    been 
answered   in   the    affirmative,    Charles   promised   to  ^^^l 
leave  Holmby  in  the  morning  on  condition  that  the  t0  acc°p- 

•  c  pany  him. 

soldiers  confirmed  the  assurances  of  their  com- 
mander. On  this  Joyce  quitted  the  room,  and 
Charles  was  left  to  find  what  rest  he  could.1  Volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily — it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
— Charles  had  given  his  word.  He  did  not  so  love 
either  the  army  or  the  Presbyterians  as  to  care  much 
in  whose  custody  he  was,  and  was  always  well  pleased 
when  anything  occurred — to  use  his  own  language — 
to  set  his  opponents  by  the  ears. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Charles,  accord-  T  June  4- 

.  Joyce 

ing  to  promise,  stepped  out  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  shows  his 
the  house,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  skm. 
Joyce,  behind  whom  were  the  troopers  drawn  up  in 
ordered  ranks.  At  his  demand  the  men  at  once 
shouted  their  adhesion  to  the  promises  given  by  their 
commander.  The  King  then  turned  inquiringly  to 
Joyce.  "  What  commission,"  he  asked,  "  have  you 
to  secure  my  person  ?  "  Joyce  tried  hard  to  evade 
the  question,  but  Charles  fixed  him  to  the  point. 
"  Have  you  nothing,"  he  said,  "  in  writing  from  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  your  general,  to  do  what  you  do  ?  " 
Again  Joyce    attempted   to    avoid   giving    a    direct 

1  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Rusliw.  vi.  513;  compare  Her- 
bert's Memoirs,  20.  Where  the  two  authorities  differ,  I  have  preferred 
the  narrative  in  Eush worth,  which  is  Joyce's  own,  to  a  story  told 
many  years  after  the  events,  especially  as  Herbert  is  demonstrably 
loose  about  facts. 
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answer,  but  Charles  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Joyce,"  lie  again  demanded,  "  deal  ingenu- 
ously with  me,  and  tell  me  what  commission  you  have." 
"  Here,"  replied  Joyce,  in  desperation,  "  is  my  com- 
mission." "  Where  ?  "  said  Charles,  puzzled  for  the 
time.  Then  Joyce  turned  in  his  saddle  and  pointed  to 
the  disciplined  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at 
Naseby.  "  It  is  behind  me,"  was  all  the  explanation 
he  had  to  give.  Charles  could  no  longer  misunder- 
stand him.  "  It  is  as  fair  a  commission,"  he  said — 
doubtless  with  a  smile — "  and  as  well  written  as  I 
have  seen  a  commission  written  in  my  life  :  a  com- 
pany of  hardsome,  proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a 
great  while." 

After  some  further  conversation,  Charles  asked 
Joyce  whither  he  was  to  accompany  him.  To  Oxford, 
replied  Joyce.  Charles  thought  the  air  of  Oxford 
unhealthy,  on  which  Joyce  suggested  Cambridge. 
Charles  answered  that  he  preferred  Newmarket,  and 
it  was  at  once  arranged  that  to  Newmarket  he  was  to 
go.  After  a  formal  protest  from  the  Parliamentary 
commissioners,  Charles  went  into  the  house  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey,  and,  before  the  morning  was  far 
advanced,  was  on  his  way,  under  Joyce's  escort,  to 
the  place  which  he  had  selected.1 

1  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Rusliw.  vi.  513.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  given  at  p.  86,  note  1 ,  to  establish  the  complicity  between 
Cromwell  and  Joyce  may  be  added  a  story  which  appears  in  its  most 
authentic  form  in  Whitacre's  Diary  {Add.  MSS.  31,  116,  fol.  312b), 
under  the  date  of  June  4 :  "  Also  the  House  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Holies  of  a  letter  was  come  to  his  hands  written  from  Holmby  by 
Cornet  Joyce,  with  direction  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  Lieut.-Gen. 
Cromwell,  or  in  his  absence  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  or  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood, whereby  Mr.  Holies  would  have  inferred  that  those  three  gentle- 
men held  correspondence  with  that  cornet,  and  so  had  intelligence  of  that 
party's  carrying  away  the  King  and  the  commissioners  from  Holmby. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  denied  any  knowledge  he  had  thereof,  and 
the  names  of  none  of  those  gentlemen  did  appear  upon  the   super- 
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The  abduction  of  the  King  was  the  answer  to  the     ^lix' 
Presbyterian  attempt  to  raise  a  force  to  overpower  "^ZT^ 
the  army  and  to  break  it  up  in  concert  with  the  Scots.  Resuit  of 
That  the  dispute  between  Parliament  and  army  should  between"*6 

the  army 
scription  of  that  letter ;  so  there  was  no  farther  proceeding  upon  it  at   jJJ^  t  ar  ia~ 
that  time." 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Firth  is  right  in  supposing 
that  the  letter  in  question  is  the  one  now  printed  in  the  Clarke  Papers, 
i.  118  :  "Sir, — We  have  secured  the  King.  Graves  is  run  away;  he 
got  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so  went  his  way.  It  is 
suspected  he  has  gone  to  London  ;  you  may  imagine  what  he  will  do 
there.  You  must  hasten  an  answer  to  us,  and  let  us  know  what  we 
shall  do.  We  are  resolved  to  obey  no  orders  but  the  General's.  We 
shall  follow  the  Commissioners'  directions  while  we  are  here  if  just 
in  our  eyes.  I  humbly  entreat  you  to  consider  what  is  done,  and  act 
accordingly  with  all  the  haste  you  can.  We  shall  not  rest  night  nor 
day  till  we  hear  from  you."  This  letter,  which  is  dated  June  4, 
evidently  by  mistake  for  June  3,  completes  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  Cromwell  sent  Joyce  not  to  remove  the  King,  but 
merely  to  secure  him  from  a  Presbyterian  attempt  to  carry  him  off. 
That  Joyce  took  no  steps  even  to  suggest  a  removal  during  the 
whole  of  the  3rd  till  ten  at  night  is  sufficient  proof,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  hint  in  the  letter  of  any  intention  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written  to  move  the  King  from  Holmby.  According  to  Joyce's  own 
story,  given  above,  the  removal  was  the  result  of  suspicion  of  a  rescue 
entertained  by  the  soldiers.  Joyce's  suggestion  of  Oxford  as  the  place 
to  which  Charles  was  to  be  taken  looks  as  if  he  thought  rather  of 
placing  him  in  security  than  of  bringing  him  to  the  army,  and  so  falls 
in  with  Harris's  story,  that  Cromwell  ordered  Joyce  either  to  '  secure 
the  person  of  the  King  from  being  removed  by  any  other;  or,  if 
occasion  were,  to  remove  him  to  some  place  of  better  security  for  the 
prevention  of  the  design  of  the  aforesaid  .  .  .  party'  (see  p.  86,  note  1). 
It  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the  complete  silence  of  any  con- 
temporary writer  that  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  rescue  Charles, 
and  Cromwell  may  very  well  have  found  fault  with  Joyce  for  doing 
that  which  he  was  only  conditionally  ordered  to  do,  and  that  too  when 
the  condition  did  not  exist.  The  idea  of  bringing  the  King  to  the 
army  had  emanated  from  the  soldiers  (see  p.  52),  and  Joyce's  action 
would  appear  to  Cromwell  as  having  been  done  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Agitators  rather  than  to  his  own  directions,  and  he  might 
thus  have  fairly  joined  in  the  declaration  made  by  the  general  officers 
to  the  King  that  '  he  was  removed  from  Holmby  without  their  privity, 
knowledge,  or  consent,'  even  if  he  had  suggested  the  removal  con- 
ditionally upon  an  event  taking  place  which,  in  fact,  did  not  occur. 
Newsletter,  June  7,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  125. 
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have  come  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  result  of  Presby- 
terian bungling  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict. 
The  case  When  the  army  had  been  once  estranged,  mutual 
Presby-  distrust  rose  so  high  that  the  supporters  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority  easily  convinced  themselves  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  Scots  than  to 
allow  English  opinion  to  be  crushed  even  by  an 
English  army.  "  It's  now  come  to  this,"  Sir  Walter 
Erie  had  been  heard  to  say  of  the  soldiers,  "  that  they 
must  sink  us,  or  we  sink  them."1  The  real  weakness 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  that  they  had  neither  a 
policy  which  would  conciliate  nor  a  leader  in  whom 
they  could  repose  confidence.  They  could  not  up- 
hold civilian  against  military  organisation  without 
replacing  the  King  in  at  least  some  part  of  his  old 
authority,  and  the  King  was  prepared  to  outwit  them 
as  soon  as  he  regained  power.  Charles  was  an  ally 
who  never  failed  to  ruin  any  man  or  party  that 
trusted  in  him. 

1  Rushw.  vi.  515. 
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Ox   June    2,  the    day  on  which   Joyce   was   riding     chap. 

towards  Holmby,  the  framers  of  the  three  Lilburnian  . ^ - 

petitions,  the  last  of  which  had  been  burnt  by  the      l647 

.  June  2. 

Commons,1  laid  before  the  House  a  fourth  petition,  a  fourth 

,       -.     .  •    i  i  i  i         Lilburnian 

couched  in  more  violent  language  than  was  to  be  petition. 
found  in  the  other  three.  It  asked,  as  the  Agitators 
had  asked  not  long  before,2  that  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  might  be  called  to  account;  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  dismiss  untrustworthy  officials  ; 
that  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  might  be  heard  and 
redressed  ;  and  that  the  old  City  Militia  Committee  3 
might  be  restored.4 

The  Presbyterian  majority  was  by  this  time  some-  Al\answ(ir 

J  *  \  *  postponed. 

what  cowed.  Though  nothing  was  yet  known  at 
Westminster  of  Joyce's  movements,  it  was  at  least 
suspected  that  trouble  was  impending,  and  the  mani- 
fest understanding  between  the  petitioners  and  the 
Agitators  was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  prevailing 
sense  of  danger.  Consequently  the  House  did  not 
venture  to  burn  the  fourth  petition  as  it  had  burnt 
the  third,  and  only  by  a  majority  of  128  to  112 
voted  that  its  immediate  consideration  should  be 
postponed.5 

The  House  was  perhaps  the  more  irresolute  as  old  Disbanded 

1  x  soldiers. 

1  See  pp.  75,  76.  2  See  p.  81.  s  See  p<  6?# 

4  Gold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  u,  E.  392,  19. 

5  C. J.  v.  195. 
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soldiers  of  the  armies  disbanded  when  the  New  Model 
was  formed  in  1645  had  been  crowding  into  London, 
to  press  their  claims.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
some  of  them  posted  up  on  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  reminder  to 

"  All  gentlemen  commoners  that  enter  therein 
To  do  justice  to  all  men  j  who  will  then  begin 
To  pay  all  those  that  have  for  you  fought  : 
If  long  you  delay,  sure  all  will  be  naught." 

These  Unes  were  followed  by  a  summons  to  '  all 
gentlemen  soldiers  that  are  justly  behind  in  their 
arrears '  to  meet  in  the  churchyard  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  following  day.1 

Assailed  by  these  threats,  the  House  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  regaining  confidence.  On  the  3rd  it  re- 
appointed a  committee  which  had  been  instructed  to 
receive  complaints  against  members  or  their  servants 
charged  with  bribery.  It  also  passed  resolutions  to 
expedite  the  taking  of  soldiers'  accounts,  and  to  find 
a  security  for  the  eventual  payment  of  arrears. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  the  House  was 
startled  by  news  that  Joyce's  party  had  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holmby  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
their  design  was  to  carry  off  the  King.2  The  re- 
ception of  this  news  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  letter  from  the  commissioners  for  disbandment, 
announcing  their  complete  failure  at  Chelmsford.3 

Under  this  pressure  the  Presbyterian  majority 
took  a  step  which  three  months  before  might  have 
averted  disaster.     They  moved  that  '  the  considera- 

1  MS.  E.  390,  14. 

;   L.J.  ix.  232.     The  time  of  the  reception  of  the  message  is  not 
given  in  the  Commons  Journal,  and  is  only  indicated  by  the  order 
dismissing  Harris,  the  bearer  of  the  message. 
C. J.  v.  196.     See  p.  82. 
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tion  of  money  for  the  common  soldiers,  be  proceeded     CI*Ap- 
with  in  the  first  place,'  and  this  resolution  they  carried  ""7^~" 
by  154  to  123.     Full  arrears,  it  was  agreed,  and  no 
beggarly  instalment  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  should 
be  given  to  every  soldier.     As  a  counter-stroke  the  ^™j^|e°f 
Independents  asked  that  the  Declaration  of  March  30,1  Pendents- 
in  which  those  soldiers  who  held  firmly  by  their  first 
petition  of  grievances  were  qualified  as  '  enemies  of 
the  State,'  should   be  expunged  from  the  journals. 
The  Presbyterians  resisted,  keeping  up  the  debate  till 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  in  a  House  T[™e4' 
already  thinned  and  weary  the  Independents  carried  ^lara" 
their  point  by  a  majority  of  96  to  79. 2  expunged. 

When  after  a  brief  rest  the  House  met  again,  it  SjJjSw 
was  to  hear  that  Holmby  was  actually  occupied  by  hS?* 
Joyce.     It  was  one  more  reason   for   giving   tardy 
satisfaction  to  the  material  grievances  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  House  resolved  to  reconsider  the  Ordinance  ^etkSeures 
of  Indemnity,3  and  to  render  it  more  complete.     On  Commons- 
the   other    hand,  in    order   to  win    over  a  body  of 
men  who  might  be  useful  if  the  army  still  held  out, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  for  satisfying  the  disbanded 
soldiers   of    the    old    armies    who   had   lately  been 
clamouring   for  their  arrears.4     On   the   <;th  it  was     Junes. 
known  at  Westminster  that  Charles  was  actually  on  gain  the  ° 
his  way  to  Newmarket,  and  the  Houses,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  directed  Fairfax  to  appoint  for 
the  9th  a  general  rendezvous  on  Newmarket  Heath, 
when  the  votes  which  Parliament  had  recently  passed 
in  favour  of  the  soldiers  might  be  laid  before  them.5 

1  The  Declaration  is  in  the  motion  called  the  Declaration  of  March 
29.  It  passed  the  Lords  on  the  30th,  but  the  date  on  which  it  passed 
the  Commons  was  the  29th.     See  p.  43. 

2  C.J.  v.  197;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,  116  fol.  311b, 

3  See  p.  76.  4  C.J.  v.  198. 
5  The  Houses  to  Fairfax,  June  5,  L.J.  ix.  241. 
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In  the  afternoon  Dunfermline  appeared,  bearing  a 
message  in  which  the  King  stated  that  he  had  left 
Hohnby  against  his  will,  and  that  he  expected  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  its  own  honour,  and  the  established 
laws  of  the  land.1  Charles  was  evidently  anxious  to 
hinder  a  good  understanding  between  Parliament  and 
army  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

What  backing  the  Scots  could  oive  to  the  English 
Presbyterians  was  now  given.  On  the  6th,  Lauder- 
dale and  his  fellow-commissioners  presented  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  the  abduction  of  the  King,  and 
called  on  Parliament  to  bring  Charles  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  On  this  the  Lords  re- 
minded  the  Commons  of  the  vote  sent  down  to  them 
some  days  before  for  bringing  the  King  to  Oatlands.2 
The  Commons,  less  rash  than  the  other  House,  con- 
tented themselves  with  writing  to  Fairfax  to  send 
him  back  to  Hohnby.3 

As  far  as  the  Presbyterian  leaders  were  concerned, 
the  conciliatory  votes  of  Parliament  were  a  mere  blind. 
On  the  6th  Massey,  on  whose  military  support  they 
were  able  to  count,  rode  through  the  City,  calling  on 
the  citizens  to  defend  themselves  against  the  madmen 
of  the  army,  whose  aim  was  the  beheading  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Parliament  and  the  City.4  The  Pres- 
byterians in  combination  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  already  despatched  Dunfermline  across 
the  Channel.  When  he  arrived  in  France  he  was  to 
urge  Henrietta  Maria  to  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Scotland  in  order  that  he  might  head  the  projected 
army  of  invasion,5  and  to  assure  the  Queen  that  as 

1  L.J.  ix.  242.  2  lb.  ix.  243,  244.  3  C.J.  v.  2or. 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  /Tl  Clarendon  MSS.  2,528. 
Montremil,  who  had  been  at  Edinburgh  since  the  beginning  of 
February,  wrote  in  May  that  this  plan  had  already  been  adopted. 
Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Jruanye2^,  Carte  MSS.  lxxxiii.  fol.  176. 
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soon  as  her  son  had  crossed  the  Border  every  Presby- 
terian in  England  would  join  him  in  arms.1  Crom- 
well's assertion  that  the  Presbyterians  were  prepared 
to  plunge  England  into  a  fresh  war  rather  than  miss 
their  aim  needs  no  farther  justification. 

The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  believed, 
without  any  real  foundation,  that  the  army  leaders  had 
plotted  a  mutiny  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
troubles  with  the  soldiers.  On  June  3,  when  the 
first  news  of  Joyce's  march  reached  Westminster, 
they  instinctively  picked  out  Cromwell  as  the  main 
contriver  of  the  plot.  They  whispered  to  one  another 
of  impeaching  and  even  of  arresting  him  ;  but  there 
was  no  promptitude  of  action  in  them,  and  Cromwell 
slipped  out  of  the  House  before  they  were  prepared 
to  act.  Either  on  that  evening,  or  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  he  left  London,  reaching  Newmarket  in  the 
evening.2     Earlier  in  the  day  the  appointed  rendez- 

1  According  to  Bellievre,  Dunfermline  was  instructed  by  the 
English  Presbyterians  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  dispose  the 
Queen  '  a  faire  aller  le  Prince  de  Galles  en  Escosse  pour,  avec  toutes 
les  forces  de  ce  Royaume  la,  venir  en  Angleterre  se  joindre  aux 
Presbyteriens,  que  les  principaux  asseurent  se  devoir  tous  declarer 
pour  les  interests  dudit  Hoy.'  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  June  T7T,  R.O. 
Transcripts.  In  a  Royalist  letter  of  Intelligence,  of  June  10,  it  «is 
said,  with  far  less  probability,  that  the  Prince  was  to  come  to  London, 
Clarendon  MSS.  2,530. 

3  Ludlow  (Memoirs,  ed.  175 1,  i.  164)  puts  Cromwell's  flight  in 
connection  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  March  30 
(see  p.  43),  which  is  obviously  absurd.  Wildman,  in  Putney  Projects, 
p.  7  (E.  421,  19),  says  that  Cromwell  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  army  the 
day  after  the  first  rendezvous,  which  would  be  on  the  5th.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  fit  in  with  the  Parliamentary  occurrences  of  the  time, 
as  if  Cromwell  had  remained  in  London  till  the  5th  he  could  hardly 
have  escaped  arrest,  and,  unless  it  is  a  mere  mistake,  it  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  mean  that  Cromwell  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 
the  second  rendezvous  on  Kentford  Heath,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th.  Seria  exercitus  series  (E.  419,  6)  makes  him  arrive  during  the 
rendezvous  without  stating  whether  the  first  or  second  is  meant. 
Judging  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Solemn  Engagement,  I  feel 
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vous  was  held  on  Kentford  Heath,  about  four  miles 
from  Newmarket.  Loud  shouts  from  the  assembled 
soldiers  testified  their  welcome  to  Fairfax  as  he  rode 
up  to  take  his  place  amongst  them.  In  their  name 
the  Agitators  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  a 
Humble  Representation  of  the  dissatisfactions  of  the 
Army,  criticising  the  terms  formerly  offered  to  the 
soldiers,  claiming  the  right  of  petition,  and  bitterly 
attacking  the  Declaration  which  had  been  rescinded 
at  Westminster  early  on  that  very  morning.1  If,  it 
was  further  alleged,  the  men  who  could  frame  such 
a  libel  upon  the  army  were  still  in  credit,  there  would 
be  no  safety  for  individual  soldiers  after  disbandment. 
There  was,  as  far  as  words  went,  no  actual  dictation 
to  the  Houses,  but  no  room  was  left  for  doubt  that 
the  soldiers  wished  the  Presbyterian  leaders  to  be 
excluded  from  power.  "  Having,"  they  said,  "  in 
this  particular  expressed  both  the  case  and  the  con- 
sequence very  plainly,  we  leave  it  at  the  Parliament's 
door  until  they  shall  be  pleased  to  fix  the  blame  on 
those  particular  persons." 2 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  appeal  was  penned 
some  days  before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Fairfax.  Another,  named  A  Solemn  Engagement 
of  the  Army,  which  was  produced  and  inscribed  by 
the  soldiers  at  a  second  rendezvous  held  on  Kentford 
Heath  on  the  5th,  was  instinct  with  the  fears  and 
passions  of  the  hour.     It  charged  the  Presbyterian 

no  doubt  that  Cromwell  had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  as  that  was  presented 
on  the  5th,  he  can  hardty  have  reached  Newmarket  later  than  the 
evening  of  the  4th.  As  this  date  fits  in  with  the  course  of  events  at 
Westminster,  I  have  felt  justified  in  assuming  its  correctness,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  inference,  not  of  evidence. 

1  See  p.  97- 

2  A  Humble  Representation,  Rusliw.  vi.  50c.  As  appears  from  a 
letter  in  Rushw.  vi.  504,  it  was  delivered  to  Fairfax  on  the  4th, 
though  it  received  additional  signatures  on  the  5th. 
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leaders  not  merely  with  hostility  to  the  army,  as  chap. 
evinced  by  their  public  acts,  but  with  a  secret  ' — 7 — ' 
determination  to  light  the  flames  of  a  new  war.  In 
the  face  of  this  danger  officers  and  soldiers  agreed 
that  they  would  not  disband  before  they  had  received 
satisfaction  for  their  complaints,  and  also  security 
that  neither  they  nor  '  other  the  free  born  people  of 
England '  should  be  subjected  to  the  injustice  from 
which  they  had  suffered  in  the  past.  They  further 
demanded  that  they  should  themselves  be  secured — 
by  the  cessation  of  the  authority  of  the  men  now  in 
power — from  liability  to  punishment  for  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  resisting  disbandment. 

Thus   far    there    was    little    to   distinguish    The  ^^t* 
Solemn  Engagement  from  The  Humble  Representation  J^f1 
except  that  it  was  rather  more  outspoken.     As  far  as  promweir 

x  *  influence. 

there  is  any  internal  evidence  of  authorship  in  its 
earlier  paragraphs  it  points  to  those  Agitators  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Lilburne.  The  later 
portion  of  the  document,  however,  contains  two 
practical  declarations  which  can  hardly  have  been 
inserted  excepting  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell, 
whose  arrival  at  Newmarket  on  the  evening  before 
The  Solemn  Engagement  was  finally  put  into  shape 
converted  a  protest  into  a  declaration  of  policy.  It 
must  have  been  evident  to  Cromwell  that  if  the  army 
was  to  refuse  obedience  to  Parliament,  except  under 
certain  conditions,  it  must  not  be  left  to  the  Agitators 
alone  to  pronounce  what  those  conditions  were  to  be. 
Accordingly  The  Solemn  Engagement  proceeded  to 
demand  the  erection  of  a  Council  of  the  Army,  to  be  a  council 
composed  in  the  first  place  of  those  general  officers  Army  to  be 
who  had  hitherto  sided  with  the  soldiers,  and  in  the 
second  place  of  two  commissioned  officers  and  two 
private  soldiers  '  to  be  chosen  for  each  regiment.'   No 
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offer  of  security  or  satisfaction  was  to  be  held  adequate 
till  it  had  been  accepted  by  this  council.  Further, 
there  was  to  be  no  attack  made  on  the  Presbyterians 
as  Presbyterians.  "  And  whereas,"  continues  this  re- 
markable State  paper,  "  we  find  many  strange  things 
suggested  or  suspected  to  our  great  prejudice  concern- 
ing .  .  .  designs  in  this  army,  as  to  the  overthrow  of 
magistracy,  the  suppression  or  hindering  of  Presby- 
tery, the  establishment  of  Independent  government, 
or  upholding  of  a  general  licentiousness  in  religion 
under  pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  many 
such  things  ;  we  shall  very  shortly  tender  to  the 
Parliament  a  vindication  of  the  army  from  all  such 
scandals."  The  army,  in  short,  would  not  support  any 
particular  party,  but  rather  'study  to  promote  such  an 
establishment  of  common  and  equal  right  and  freedom 
to  the  whole,  as  all  might  equally  partake  of,  but 
those  that  do,  by  denying  the  same  to  others  or 
otherwise,  render  themselves  incapable  thereof.' l 

To  organise  the  army  while  weakening  the  power 
of  the  Agitators  by  bringing  them  into  close  contact 
with  the  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  from 
the  soldiers  themselves  authority  for  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  moderation,  was  a  service  worthy  of 
itervention.  His  change  of  front  in 
abandoning  his  strong  objection  to  any  military 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  evident 
to  all,  though  it  was  not  likely  that  those  who  had 
hitherto  relied  on  his  assurances  would  ascribe  it  to 
its  true  cause — his  discovery  of  the  intention  of  his 
opponents  to  use  armed  force  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ends  2 


SlrcnST  Cromwell's 


1  A  Solemn  Engagement,  Bushw.  vi.  510. 

2  The  widely  accepted  view  that  Cromwell  had  all  through  been 
acting  hypocritically  finds  strong  expression  in  Waller's  Vindication 


CROMWELL'S   DIFFICULTIES.  1 03 

It  was  difficult  even  for  Cromwell  to  keep*  under     CI*Ap- 
strict  discipline  a  soldiery  which  had  been  so  long  ' — 7 — ' 

(p.  139),  where  it  is  said  that  he  stole  away  '  after  he  had  publicly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  disclaimed  all  intelligence  with  the  army  as 
to  their  mutinous  proceedings,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  God  upon 
himself  and  his  posterity  if  ever  he  should  join  or  combine  with  them 
in  any  actings  or  attempts  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House.'     Xo 
date  is  given  for  these  asseverations,  and  Waller  was  doubtless  quite 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  words  spoken 
before  Cromwell  knew  of  the  Presbyterian  negotiation  with  the  Scots, 
and  words  spoken  after   that   discovery.     It  is  at  least  curious  that 
Holies,  Cromwell's  bitter  opponent,  tells  a  similar  story,  but  places  the 
event  in  his  Memoirs,  pp.  84-86,  before,  and  not  after,  the  mission  to 
Saffron  Walden,  which  was  authorised  by  the  Commons  on  April  30. 
He  says  that  the  other  officers  then  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  the 
resistance  of  the  soldiers, '  as  Cromwell  did  openly  in  the  House,  protest- 
ing, for  his  part,  he  would  stick  to  Parliament,  whilst  underhand  they 
sent  their  encouragements  and  directions.'     When  Cromwell  returned, 
according  to  Holies,  '  he  who  had  made  those  solemn  protestations  with 
some  great  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his  performance,  did 
notwithstanding  privily  convey  thence  his  goods  (which  many  of  the 
Independents  likewise  did),  leaving  City  and  Parliament  as  marked  out 
for  destruction,  and  then  without   leave  of  the  House  (after   some 
members  missing  him  and  fearing  him  gone  ;  and  having  notice  of  it 
came  and  showed  himself  a  little  in  the  House),  did  steal  away  that 
evening.'     I  believe  that  neither  Waller  nor  Holies  is  correct  as  to 
dates.     We   can   fix   on  two   protestations   made   by  Cromwell,  one 
on   March  20  or  22  (see  p.  36,  note  1) ;  the  other  on  May  21   (see 
p.  76).     Cromwell  may,  as  Holies  says,  have  also  protested  shortly 
before  April  30,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  Holies  was  thinking  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  protestations  for  which  there  is  actual 
evidence.     Waller's  story  no  doubt  refers  to  the  protestation  of  May 
21,  which  was  made  before  he  heard  of  the  Presbyterian  plot.     That 
there  was  no  dishonesty  in  Cromwell's  earlier  protestation  we  know, 
from  Wilchnan's  Putney  Projects,  p.  7  (E.  421,  19),  in  which  he  asserts 
that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  •  were  willing  at  least  by  their  creatures 
to  suppress  the  soldiers'  first  most  innocent  and  modest  petition ;  and 
Colonel  Rich  sent  several  orders  to  some  of  his  offiders  to  prevent 
subscriptions   to   that    petition,   and   the   constant   importunity   and 
solicitation  of  many  friends  could  not  prevail  with  Cromwell  to  appear 
until  the   danger  of  imprisonment  forced  him  to  fly  to  the  army.' 
Wildman  was  in  close  contact  with  the  most  violent  Agitators,  and  is 
therefore  a  far  better  witness  as  to  Cromwell's  alleged  secret  com- 
munications with  them   than   Holies   can  possibly  be.      His   words 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  Cromwell 
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some  of  the   regiments  called  out   that  the   officers 

was  pursuing  a  double  game,  especially  as  they  are  corroborated  by 
those  of  Lilburne  (see  p.  40,  note  4). 

There  is  a  story  which  Burnet  (Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  ed.  1823, 
i.  25)  states  that  he  heard  from  Grimston,  which  was  adopted  without 
criticism  by  M.  Guizot  (Charles  I.  ii.  32).  Grimston,  according  to 
Burnet,  told  him  that  '  when  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  army 
were  a  quarrelling  at  a  meeting  of  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  purge 
the  army,  that  they  might  know  better  whom  to  depend  on.  Cromwell 
upon  that  said  he  was  sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body 
that  had  more  need  of  purging,  namely,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  thought  the  army  only  could  do  that.'  Grimston  further  said  that 
he  heard  of  this  from  two  officers  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
that  he  produced  them  in  the  House,  where  they  re-affirmed  their 
statement,  and  that  '  when  they  withdrew  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his 
knees  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  House ;  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
providence  of  God,  who,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to  exercise  him  with 
calumny  and  slander,  but  he  committed  his  cause  to  Him ;  this  he  did 
with  great  vehemence  and  many  tears.' 

In  the  first  place,  Grimston  told  this  story  '  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,'  which  took  place  in  1683,  or  more  than  thirty-five  years  after 
the  event  referred  to,  nothing  of  the  kind  appearing  in  any  of  the 
numerous  attacks  on  Cromwell  published  in  1647.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  a  passage  in  Wildman's  Putney  Projects,  p.  45,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  he  writes, 
'  professed  themselves  to  be  pained  to  the  very  hearts,  because  their 
way  was  not  clear  to  purge  the  House  from  those  unworthy  men,'  but 
when  '  seventy  or  eighty  usurped  a  Parliamentary  power,  and  com- 
plotted  the  imbruing  the  people  in  blood,  they  rejoiced  that  God  had 
cleared  their  way  to  purge  the  House,'  saying,  '  the  Lord  hath  justified 
our  cause,  and  hath  suffered  the  enemies  of  our  peace  and  freedom 
to  dig  pits  of  destruction  for  themselves,  they  have  written  their 
wickedness  in  their  foreheads,  and  made  the  way  plain  for  their  own 
ejection  from  the  House.' 

Purging  here  means  not  such  action  as  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  eleven  members,  but  the  clearing  away  of  large  numbers,  as  was 
done  in  December  1648  by  Pride's  purge.  Cromwell,  as  far  as  we 
know,  first  talked  of  purging  the  House  in  this  sense  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  1647,  which  is  about  the  time  at  which  Wildman  puts  it  in 
his  reference  to  the  '  seventy  or  eighty,'  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Presby- 
terians sitting  in  the  absence  of  the  Speakers  at  the  end  of  July.  If  we 
accept  Wildman's  whole  statement,  the  earlier  profession  of  being 
'  pained  in  their  hearts '  would  seem  to  indicate  some  language  pub- 
licly used  in  the  army  to  that  effect,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
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who  had  not  stood  by  them  in  their  troubles  ought  to     chap. 
be  cashiered,  whilst  Eobert  Lilburne's  men,  taking  ** 


1647 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  drove  off  the  heath  the  some 

objects  of  their  dislike.1  efpdied. 

The  army  had  all  but  broken  with  the  Houses, 

but  as  yet  it  had  not  entered  into  any  direct  relations 

with  the  King.     On  June  4,  the  day  of  the  first  ren-  w^uXy" 

dezvous,  Fairfax  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Joyce  at  sent*° 

7  J  guard  the 

Holmby.     He  at  once  despatched  Whalley  with  his  Kius- 
regiment  to  protect  Charles  from  insult.     On  the  5th 
he   ordered  the  removal  of  head-quarters  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  his  way  thither,  having  received  news     June  5- 
that  the  King  had  been  actually  carried  off  b}^  Joyce,  orders  that 

.  the  King 

sent  two  more  regiments  as  a  reinforcement  to  shaiibe 
Whalley,  at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  halt  at 
Huntingdon,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Joyce's  party,  to 
liberate  Charles  and  conduct  him  back  to  Holmby. 
To  this  Cromwell  added  instructions  to  Whalley '  to  use 
anything  but  force  to  cause  His  Majesty  to  return.' 2 
It  was  by  Charles  himself  that  Fairfax's  orders 
were  frustrated.     He  took  up   his   quarters  at   Sir  _Ju"e6- 

x  x  Charles 

John  Cutts'  house  at  Childerley,  not  far  from  Cam-  refuses 
bridge,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  back  to  Holmby. 

On  the  7th,  Fairfax,  accompanied  by  Cromwell  and  ^nne  7- 

other  officers,  rode  over  to  Childerley,  hoping  to  be  visited  by 

able  to  persuade  the   King   to    return    to    Holmby.  and 
Charles,  who  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits,  rallied 

origin  of  the  alleged  information  of  the  two  officers  in  Grirnston's 
story.  If  Cromwell's  protestations  were  made  at  all,  they  may  have 
been  directed  against  a  statement  that  he  had  actually  advised  the 
purge,  which,  according  to  Wildman,  he  had  not  done. 

1  Per/.  Diurnal,  E.  519,  17. 

2  Sir  J.  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  13.  Berkeley  was  on  sufficiently 
friendly  terms  with  the  officers  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  this 
point ;  and  unless  he  is  mistaken  we  have  an  additional  reason  for 
believing  that  Cromwell  gave  no  orders  to  Joyce  for  the  King's 
removal. 
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chap.     Joyce  on  his  liability  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and 

'  -  6'        begged  to  be  allowed   to   continue    his   journey  to 

Newmarket.     Fairfax  consented,  though  he  refused 

to  allow  him  to  pass  through   Cambridge,  lest  the 

members  of  the  university  and  the  townsmen  should 

chSes8'     £*ve  nnn  to°  entnusiastic  a  reception.     On  the  8th 

arrives  at    Charles    made    his   way   by   country   lanes    to    his 

market.       0wn  house  at  Newmarket,  and  was  received  by  the 

villagers  on  his  route  with  open  demonstrations  of 

loyalty. 

Alette/'  After  his  return  from  Childerley  Fairfax  addressed 

£on\         a  letter  to  the  Houses,  giving  an  account  of  what  had 

Fairfax.  '  o       \  o 

passed,  and  expressly  stating  that  the  army  wished 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  ecclesiastical  questions 
'  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.'  For  the  present, 
under  pretext  of  want  of  time,  he  kept  back  both 
The  Humble  Representation  and  The  Solemn  Engage- 
ment, no  doubt  because  he  still  entertained  a  feeble 
hope  that  Parliament  might  even  now  be  induced 
of  itself  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers.1 
June  7.  The  Commons  were  indeed  discovering  that  others 

The  House  .  ° 

beset  by      besides  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  army  could  importu- 
does.  nately  demand  their  due.     On  the  7th  their  House 

was  beset,  not  by  Independents  or  the  friends  of  Inde- 
pendents, but  by  a  mob  of  Eeformadoes,2  who  had 
formerly  served  under  Essex,  Waller,  or  Massey. 
These  men  clamoured  for  their  arrears,  and  refused  to 
go  away  till  10,000/.  had  been  voted  for  them.  The 
House  knew  that  it  miaht  soon  have  need  of  the 
services  of  the  Eeformadoes.  Not  only  was  no 
farther  step   taken  to  conciliate  the  army,  but  the 

1  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  June  7  ;  Montagu  to  Manchester,  June  7, 
L.J.  ix.  248,  249;  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  June  8,  Busliw.  vi.  550;  A 
Perfect  Declaration,  E.  392,  II. 

2  Reformadoes  were  disbanded  soldiers. 
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majority  was  settling  down  into  a  fixed  determination 
to  meet  force  by  force.     On  the  8th  the  Commons,  w  l6- 
hoping  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Parliamentary  army     june  8. 
on  which  they  could  rely,  resolved  that  those  soldiers  wPtobe 
who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland  should  be  quartered  ^woT*1 
at  Worcester,  and  at  once  voted    10,000/.  for  their  cester- 
pay.1     The  main  dependence  of  Parliament,  however, 
was  on  the  City.    In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  sheriffs 
presented  a  petition  asking  that  the  army  might  be  £  v^[}£u 
paid  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  King's  person  city. 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  Parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland  might  have  access  to  him.    The 
authors  of  this  petition,  conscious  that  it  could  only  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  further  demanded  the 
revival  of  an  old  Ordinance  which  permitted  the  City 
to  raise  cavalry  in  its  own  defence.2      The  proposal 
was  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the 
City  to  deal  more  easily  with  mutinous  Eeformadoes, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  its  real  object  was 
to  enable  the  City  trained  bands  to  take  the  field  as  a 
complete  army.     The  Commons  at  once  ordered  that 
an  Ordinance  should  be  brought  in  to  give  effect  to 
the  desire  of  the  petitioners.8 

As  often  happens  when  bodies  of  men  are  swayed  ^teS". 
by  their  impulses  towards  an  irremediable  appeal  to  dencies- 
force,  Parliament  for  a  time  abandoned  itself  in  a 
half-hearted  way  to  pacificatory  tendencies,  though 
the  House  of  Commons  rejected  by  a  bare  majority 
of  one  a  proposal  to  take  into  consideration  the  real 
grievances  of  the  soldiers.4  Both  Houses  concurred 
in  a  final  effort  to  persuade  the  army  to  disband  by 
offering  a  complete  indemnity  for  acts  done  in  the 

1  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,  116,  fol.  312. 

2  C.J.  v.  203 ;  L.J.  ix.  251.  3  C.J.  v.  206. 
4  lb.  v.  202. 
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Heath. 


The  Parlia- 
mentary 
commis- 
sioners 
rebuffed. 


war,  the  actual  repeal  of  the  offensive  Declaration  of 
March  30,1  and  an  engagement  to  add  io,oool.  to 
the  sum  already  voted  for  the  speedy  payment  of 
arrears  after  disbandment.  No  such  offers  would 
now  be  of  any  avail  unless  an  attempt  was  also  made 
to  put  an  end  to  the  army's  deep  distrust  of  those 
who  had  Parliamentary  authority  in  their  hands.2 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  army  was  drawn 
up  on  Triploe  Heath  to  receive  this  communication 
from  Westminster.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners each  regiment  was  warned3  '  to  be  very 
silent  and  civil  towards  them,'  whilst  it  was  at  the 
same  time  suggested  6  that  a  way  be  forthwith  con- 
sulted for  the  speedy  prevention  of  the  Scotch  in- 
vasion to  disturb  the  kingdom.' 4  As  soon  as  the 
last  votes  of  Parliament  had  been  read  out,  Skippon, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners,  asked 
Fairfax's  regiment  of  horse  whether  it  was  willing  to 
accept  the  offers  now  made.  By  an  evidently  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  one  of  the  officers  asked,  in 
the  name  of  the  regiment,  that  they  might  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  body  of  officers  and  Agitators — in 
other  words,  to  the  newly-erected  Council  of  the 
Army.  To  a  demand  whether  the  whole  regiment 
agreed  to  this,  the  men  replied  with  shouts  of  "  All ! 
All ! "  and  when  the  commissioners  retired  discom- 
fited, cries  of  "  Justice  !  Justice  !  "  followed  them  as 
they  rode  away.  All  the  other  regiments  made  the 
same  answer.5 

1  The  House  of  Commons  alone  had  already  ordered  it  to  be  ex- 
punged from  its  Journals  (see  p.  97).   Now  it  was  repealed  by  Ordinance. 

2  L.J.  ix.  246,  247  ;  C.J.  v.  202. 

3  Probably  by  its  Agitators,  but  this  is  not  stated. 

4  The  regiments  were  also  recommended  to  seize  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  order  to  prevent  treasure  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  all 
committeemen  and  excisemen  that  they  might  render  their  accounts. 
Clarke  Papers,  i.  127.  5  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  515,  19. 
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The  position  of  Triploe  Heath,  seven  miles  from     chap. 
Cambridge  in  the  direction  of  London,  was  a  signifi- 


1647 
cant  indication  of  the  intention  of  the   new  Army  DesignSof 

Council  to  abandon  a  merely  passive  attitude.     As  Council*7 

soon  as  the  appeal  of  the    commissioners  had  been 

made,  and  made  in  vain,  the  whole  army  marched 

forward  to  Eoyston.    The  request  of  the  City  to  levy  a  letter  to 

horse  gave  an  excuse  for  addressing  a  remonstrance 

to  the  City  rather   than  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 

evening   of  the    10th    a   letter   signed   by   Fairfax, 

Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  ten  other  officers,  was  written 

to  the  City  authorities. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  letter  was  in  Cromwell 

great  part  the  work  of  Cromwell.     Not  only  is  most  author 

of  it  written  in  his  style,  but  it  is  redolent  of  his 

ideas.1     It   displays    Cromwell   as    concealing   from 

himself  that  he  was  really  executing   a    change  of 

front,  and  tenaciously  holding  to   his   old  doctrine 

that  the  intervention  of  an  army  in  affairs  of  State  is 

a  grave  evil,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  furthering  a 

course  which  he  had  long  condemned.     By  a  strange 

self-delusion  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  giving 

his  approval  to  an  enterprise  in  which  soldiers  were 

attempting  to  bend  the  course  of  politics  by  the  em-  Distinction 

x         c  7  between 

plovment  of  their  swords.    What  they  required  to  be  Engiish- 

.  .  men  and 

done  was  required  by  them  not  as  soldiers  but  as  soldiers. 
Englishmen,2  and  their  being  soldiers  could  not  strip 
them  of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

1  Carlyle  fixed  on  it  as  Cromwell's  production  from  its  style.  The 
evidence  of  its  ideas  is  quite  as  striking.  It  is  apparently  in  reference 
to  Cromwell's  language  in  proposing  this  letter  that  we  are  told  that 
'  0.  Cromwell  spake  as  gallantly  and  as  heroic  as  if  he  had  been 
charging  his  enemies  in  the  field.' — Clarke  Papers,  i.  134. 

2  Compare  his  language  about  coming  to  the  army  in  the  double 
capacity  of  commissioner  and  soldier,  see  p.  63,  note  1.  See,  too, 
Waller's  Vindication,  p.  145,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  soldiers  and  Englishmen  originated  with  Cromwell. 
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"  We  desire,"  continued  this  noteworthy  remonstrance, 
in  a  passage  which  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  pen  than  Cromwell's,  "  a  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  and  declarations  of  Parliament  which, 
before  we  took  up  arms,  were  by  the  Parliament  used 
as  arguments  and  inducements  to  invite  us  and  divers 
of  our  dear  friends  out — some  of  whom  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  war,  which  being  by  God's  blessing 
finished,  we  think  we  have  as  much  right  to  demand 
and  see  a  happy  settlement,  as  we  have  to  our  money, 
or  the  other  common  interest  of  soldiers  that  we 
have  insisted  upon." 

The  army,  it  was  further  declared,  had  no  wish  to 
establish  a  licentious  liberty,  or  to  alter  the  Civil 
Government.  "  We  profess,  as  ever  in  these  things," 
wrote — this  time  surely  Cromwell  himself,  "  when 
the  State  has  once  made  a  settlement,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  but  submit  or  suffer.  Only  we  could 
wish  that  every  good  citizen  and  every  man  that 
walks  peacefully  in  a  blameless  conversation  may 
have  liberties  and  encouragements,  it  being  according 
to  the  just  policy  of  all  States,  even  to  justice  itself." 

The  writer  of  these  words  would  not  have  been 
Cromwell  if  he  had  forborne  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion.  "  These  things,"  he  continued,  "  are  our 
desires,  and  the  things  for  which  we  stand,  beyond 
which  we  shall  not  go,  and  for  the  obtaining  these 
things,  we  are  drawing  near  your  City,  professing 
sincerely  from  our  hearts  we  intend  not  evil  towards 
you ;  declaring  with  all  confidence  and  assurance 
that,  if  you  appear  not  against  us  in  these  our  just 
desires,  to  assist  that  wicked  party  that  would  em- 
broil us  and  the  kingdom,  nor  we  or  our  soldiers 
shall  give  you  the  least  offence."  The  other  alter- 
native, however,  must  be  faced.     "  If,  after  all  this, 


CEOMWELL'S   POLITICAL   DOCTKINES.  Ill 

you,  or  a  considerable  number  of  you,  be  seduced  to     char 

take  up  arms  in  opposition  to,  or  hindrance  of,  these  ^~^7T~' 

our  just  undertakings,  we  hope,  by  this   brotherly 

premonition,  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  all  that 

ruin  which  may  befall  that  great  and  populous  City ; 

having  hereby  washed  our  hands  thereof."  1 

The  letter  thus  drawn  up  may  at  least  serve  as  an  The  charge 

.  .  °f  hypo- 

explanation  of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  which   was  crisy 

from  this  time  persistently  brought  against  Cromwell.2  CromweU. 
Instead  of  announcing  plainly  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  in  consequence  of  new  circumstances 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  and  others  that  he  had  not  changed 
it  at  all.  Put  into  straightforward  language  Crom- 
well's  doctrine  was  sufficiently  intelligible.     He  held,  Cromwell's 

_  .     °  ,  doctrine 

m  a  somewhat  hazy  way,  that  it  was  in  all  or-  about  the 
dinary  matters  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to  submit  state 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  that  if  Parlia- 
ment, after  refusing  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  soldiers, 
roused  a  portion  of  the  community  to  take  arms 
against  those  whom  it  had  wronged,  and  even  invited 
a  foreign  nation  to  assist  it  in  the  work  of  compul- 
sion, the  soldiers  were  justified,  not  as  soldiers,  but 
as  Englishmen,  in  averting  so  dire  a  calamity.  It  was 
not  in  Cromwell's  nature  to  look  far  into  the  future, 
or  he  might  have  asked  himself  how,  if  once  an  army, 
under  any  pretence,  interfered  in  affairs  of  State,  it 
could  be  induced  to  draw  back  again  when  its  first 
object  has  been  attained.     In   1647  as  in  1642  force  The  use  of 

/  force. 

had   been  called  forth  to  resist  misgovernment,  and 

1  Fairfax  and  others  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  June  10,  L.J.  ix.  257. 

2  "Here,"  wrote  Holies  afterwards,  "they  first  take  upon  them 
openly  to  intermeddle  with  the  business  of  the  kingdom  contrary  to 
all  the  former  declarations  and  their  protestations ;  but  their  words, 
nor  yet  their  vows  were  never  any  rule  to  know  their  meaning  by." 
Memoirs  (ed.  1699),  p.  103. 
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chap.     t]ie  iiabit  of  using  force  would  never  cease  till  the 

"■*.*""    sword  had  been  broken  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
1047 

wielded  it.  Those  who  blame  the  army  may  well 
be  called  on  to  blame  still  more  the  blundering 
incapacity  of  the  King  at  one  time,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  majority  at  another ;  whilst  those  who 
Fairfax's     have   no   words    too   strong  in  their    condemnation 

part  m  the  c 

matter.  0f  Cromwell's  action,  may  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  first  signature  to  the  letter  was  that  of 
Fairfax.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  Fairfax  as  a  mere 
satellite  of  Cromwell,  obediently  fulfilling  the  com- 
mands of  a  masterful  subordinate.  The  most  rational 
interpretation  of  his  conduct  is  that  he,  like  Crom- 
well, had  been  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Presbyterian  intrigue,  and  that,  not  being  resourceful 
himself,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  the  employment  of 
resources  offered  by  others. 
The  The  day  on  which  the   letter  was  written  was 

theHou&es  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  angling  for 
the  good-will  of  the  City,  of  which,  as  The  Humble 
Representation  and  .The  Solemn  Engagement  had  at 
last  reached  Westminster,  their  need  had  become 
Overtures  pressingly  evident.  The  House  offered  to  abolish  the 
excise  on  bread  and  meat,  to  decree  that  no  member 
should  henceforward  derive  profit  from  any  office, 
grant,  or  sequestration,  or  receive  recompense  for 
his  services  until  the  public  debt  had  been  paid. 
Moreover,  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  abandonment  of  that  privilege  covering 
the  goods  of  a  member  which  had,  in  1629,  been 
strenuously  upheld  against  the  King.1 
wSike1'  On  the  nth,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 

ti.iis11         failure   of    their   commissioners   on   Triploe   Heath, 
the    Houses   took   up    the    challenge   there   thrown 

1  C.J.  v.  204;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,  116,  312b. 
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down.     They   voted   that    all    officers   and   soldiers     chap. 
deserting  from  the  army  should  have  the  benefit  of  s — 7 — ' 
the  late  votes,  and  that  io,oooZ.  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  expected  deserters.     An 
Ordinance  was  then  rapidly  passed  empowering  the 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  on  which  the  Presby- 
terians were  strongly  represented,  to  raise  horse  and 
foot ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ordinance — voted  by 
the  Commons  three  days  before  1 — by  which  the  City 
was  empowered  to  raise  cavalry,  was  issued  to  the 
world.     To  give  effect  to  these  measures  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  composed  of  members  of  the  two  ACom- 
Houses,  was    appointed   to  join    the  reformed   City  Safety. 
Committee  of  Militia,2  in  taking  all  necessary  steps 
to  defend  '  the  Kingdom,  Parliament,  and  City.'     An 
army,  in  short,  was  to  be  constituted  in  London  to 
oppose  the  army  at  Eoyston.3 

It  soon  appeared  that  it  was  more  easv  to  give  coldness 

t  i  i  ti/t  ^i         of  the  City. 

warlike  orders  than  to  execute  them.  Many  01  the 
disbanded  officers  and  some  private  soldiers  gave  in 
their  names  for  enlistment,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
result  was  not  encouraging.  An  army  hurriedly 
brought  together  would  hardly  be  able  to  meet 
Fairfax's  veterans  in  the  open  field,  and  though  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  counted  on  a  Scottish  force  to 
come  to  their  relief,4  the  City  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  starved  out  long  before  assistance  could 
reach  it  from  the  North. 

In  the  afternoon  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Arrival  of 
the  officers  to  the  City,  accompanied  by  the  know-  of  the 

officers. 
1  See  p.  107.  2  See  p.  67. 

3  L.J.  ix.  255  ;  C.J.  v.  207. 

4  "  La  fazione  Presbiteriale  anche  ella  parla  assai  alto,  et  di  volere 
richiamare  gli  Scozzesi  in  questo  Eegno  in  suo  aiuto,  piii  presto  che  di 
suffrire  1'  Independente  d'  havere  il  suo  intento,"  Salvetti's  despatch, 
June  ||,  Add.  MSS.  17,  962,  L.  fol.  385b. 
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ledge  that  the  army  had  moved  forward  to  Eoyston, 
gave  further  pause  to  the  warlike  spirits.  The 
first  thought  of  the  Houses  was  to  forbid  Fairfax 
to  approach  within  forty  miles  of  London.  On  the 
1 2th,  however,  the  effect  of  the  letter  from  the  army 
was  more  clearly  seen.  New  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  go  to  Fairfax's  head-quarters  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
assure  them  that  Parliament  was  '  in  a  way  of  settling 
^he  peace  of  the  kingdom.'  The  Common  Council, 
too,  drew  up  a  temporising  answer  to  the  summons 
from  Eo3^ston,  in  which  they  repudiated  any  intention 
of  resisting  the  just  demands  of  the  soldiers,  and  re- 
quested the  army  to  remain  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
thirty  miles,  on  the  ground  that,  by  coming  nearer, 
it  would  enhance  the  price  of  provisions  in  London.1 
This  answer  was  to  be  conveyed  to  head-quarters  by 
a  deputation  of  citizens. 

Later  in  the  morning  news  arrived  that  the  army 
had  left  Eoyston  and  was  marching  southwards.  At 
once  the  Presbyterian  Militia  Committee  ordered  the 
trained  bands  to  turn  out  on  pain  of  death,  and  the 
shops  to  be  closed.  The  Westminster  regiment  was 
the  only  one  which  appeared  in  strength.  In  the 
City  regiments  the  attendance  was  exceedingly  thin. 
Some  companies  were  represented  by  no  more  than 
ten  men ;  in  others  the  officers  found  themselves 
alone.  Drummers  were  sent  round  to  summon  the 
laggards  to  their  duty,  but  their  call  to  come  in  on 
pain  of  death  met  with  no  response  except  in  the 
jeers  of  the  boys  in  the  streets.  The  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor — Sir  John 
Gayer — was  required  to  induce  the  tradesmen  round 
the  Exchange  and  Cornhill  to  close  their  shops.     In 

1  Ruslnv.  vi.  557,  558. 
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every  other  part  of  the  City  men  bought  and  sold  as 
usual.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered  that  an  army 
leaving  Eoyston  in  the  morning  could  hardly  reach 
London  in  a  single  day.  A  strong  force  was  kept  on 
the  lines  of  the  fortification,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
trained  band  were  suffered  to  go  home  and  the  closed 
shops  to  be  opened.1 

In  the  new  Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  other  Action  of 
hand,  on  which  the  more  fiery  spirits  of  the  Presby-  mittee  of 
terian  party  were  fully  represented,  there  was  no 
drawing  back.  This  committee  was  now  established 
at  Guildhall,  and  busied  in  preparing  lists  of  dis- 
banded officers  willing  to  serve  the  Parliament.2  It 
is  possible  that  even  in  the  governing  circles  of  the 
City  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  attempt  to  organise 
the  City  defence  under  this  purely  Parliamentary 
committee.     At  all   events,  when    on    the   13th  the    June  13. 

-.  .  P     ,  .   .  ,  .  A  deputa- 

ueputation  01  the  citizens,  charged  with  the  answer  tionfrom 
to  the  army,  reached  St.  Albans,  where  Fairfax  had  at  st. 
established  his  head-quarters,  its  members  were  soon 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  soldiers.     The  Council 
of  the  Army  thus  found  itself  at  leisure  to  reply  to 
the  request  made  by  the  latest  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners 3  for  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  demands 
of  the  army.     The    result  was  a  paper  styled   The  /"ene  I5> 
Declaration  of  the  Army,  which  was   placed  in  the  %e0^a0rfa' 
hands  of  the  commissioners  on  the  morning  of  the  the  Army. 
15th.4     It  was    the  first  deliberate    attempt  of  the 
army  to  set  forth  a  political  programme. 

Passing  lightly  over  the  military  grievances  brought 
forward  on  previous  occasions,  the  Declaration  sought 

1  Newsletter  from  London,  June  13,  Clarice  Papers,  i.  132. 

2  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  June  12,  L.J.  ix.  275. 

3  See  p.  114. 

4  The  Commissioners  to  Manchester,  June  15,  L.J.  ix.  269 
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chap.     t0  establish  the  right  of  the  army  to  speak  in  the  name 
v  ■    '  -'  of  the  English  people,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
The  army    '  a  mere  mercenary  army,  hired  to  serve  any  arbitrary 
merc^nlry7  power  of  a  State,  but  called  forth  and  conjured  by 
the  several  declarations  of  Parliament  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  and  the  people's  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties.' 1     These  declarations  had  pointed  them  '  to  the 
equitable  sense  of  all  laws  and  constitutions  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  very  letter  of  the  same  and  being 
supreme  to  it,  when  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
all  is  concerned,  and  giving  assurance  that  all  au- 
thority  is  fundamentally  seated  in  the  office,  and  but 
ministerially  in   the  persons.'     In  other  words,  the 
army  argued  that  erring  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  resisted  as  well  as  erring  kings.     To  give  effect  to 
this  doctrine  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  went  on  to 
The  House  ask  that  the  House  should  be  purged  of  those  mem- 
purged,       bers  who  by  corrupt  actions  or  abuse  of  their  powers, 
or  by  any  other  delinquency,  had  made  themselves 
unfit  to  retain  their  seats,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
had   been   unduly  elected.     To    this    was    added   a 
further   demand  that    those  who   had   defamed  the 
army   might   be    incapacitated   from    doing   further 
harm  by  exclusion  from  the  power  which  they  now 
possessed, 
constitu-  So  violent  an  interference  with  the  existing  basis 

demands,  of  the  Constitution  naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  best  method  of  averting  similar  catastrophes  in 
the  future.  The  Declaration,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  refer  to  an  argument  which  might  possibly  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  placing  authority  in  the  hands 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  soldiers  were  volunteers,  but  that 
in  whatever  way  they  had  entered  the  army  they  had  been  brought 
into  it  on  the  ground  of  certain  declarations  of  Parliament,  and  had 
fought  for  these,  and  not  only  for  their  pay. 
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of  men  '  approved  at  least  for  moral  righteousness,'     exp- 
and more  especially  of  men  actuated  '  by  a  principle  ' — 7 — ' 
of  conscience  and  religion.'  !     Yet,  excellent  as  such  Shaii 
an  arrangement  might  appear,  the  conclusion  reached  ™l*° 10US 
was  that  there  was  great  force  in  the  objection  that  g°vern? 
it  was  in  any  case  undesirable  to  sanction  '  absolute 
and  arbitrary  power  settled  for  continuance  in  any 
persons  whatsoever.' 

The  old  way  was  therefore  the  best.     Let  Parlia-  Parlja- 

^  merits  to  be 

ments  be  trusted  still,  yet  without  any  superstitious  trusted, 
belief  that  Parliaments  would  be  always  in  the  right,  supersti- 
Even  the  dissolution  of  a  corrupt  and  factious  Parlia- 
ment gave  no  security  that  the  next  Parliament  would 
not  be  still  more  corrupt  and  factious.    All  that  could  The  dura- 
be  done  was  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  Pariia- 
so  that  the  people  might  be  enabled  '  if  they  have  shortened. 
made  an  ill  choice  one  time  to  mend  it  in  another.' 
For  the  first  time  the  modern  political  doctrine  that 
the  people  themselves  are  the  source  of  power,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision  when  expressed 
through  Parliaments   recently  chosen,  was  publicly 
set  forth  in  England. 

To  give  effect  to  these  principles  the  soldiers  laid  Pr°p°sed 

0  .  measures. 

down  a  series  of  definite  requirements.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  asked  to  fix  a  date  for  its  own 
dissolution.  A  certain  period  was  to  be  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  future  Parliaments,  which  were  not 
to  be  adjourned  nor  dissolved  without  their  own 
consent.  The  right  of  petitioning  Parliament  was  to 
be  clearly  acknowledged.  Offences  were  to  be 
punished  by  law  and  not  by  Parliament.  The 
powers  of  the  county  committees  were  to  be  re- 
stricted and  the  accounts  of  the  nation  published. 

1  This  anticipates  the  ideas  of  those  who  sunmioned  the  so-called 
Barebones'  Parliament. 
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After  public  justice  had  been  satisfied  by  a  few  ex- 
amples, and  delinquents  had  been  admitted  to  com- 
pound, there  was  to  be  a  general  act  of  oblivion. 
Finally,  after  repeating  their  demand  for  toleration 
within  the  limitations  set  down  in  The  Solemn  Engage- 
ment, the  authors  of  this  remarkable  State  paper  con- 
cluded by  asking  all  men  to  judge  whether  the  army 
sought  anything  for  itself,  or  for  any  party  in  the 
nation,  '  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole.' 1 

As  the  closing  paragraphs  of  The  Solemn  Engage- 
ment bear  unmistakably  the  impress  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  The  Declaration  of  the  Army  bears  no  less 
unmistakably  the  impress  of  Ireton's.  Cromwell 
thought  first  of  safeguarding  religious  liberty  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  existing  institutions.  Ireton, 
while  keeping  before  him  the  object  of  establishing 
religious  liberty,  was  mainly  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
remodel  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  order  to 
safeguard  popular  government  from  royal  or  Parlia- 
mentary usurpation.  Cromwell  cared  little  for  con- 
stitutional forms,  whilst  Ireton  thoroughly  realised 
their  importance. 

It  was  not  speculative  thought  which  brought 
Ireton  to  anticipate  much  of  the  political  thought  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
which  weighed  with  him  was  mainly  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  king 
whom  no  one  might  dethrone,  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  Parliament  which  no  one  might  dissolve. 
There  had  to  be  found  an  arbitrator  between  the 
two,  and  no  one  who,  like  Ireton,  had  imbibed  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Independent  congregations 
was  likely  to  select  any  other  than  the  English  people, 


1  liushw.  vi.  564. 
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because,  though  the  nation  itself  might  often  be  CI^p- 
mistaken  and  careless,  it  alone  was  interested  in  T,-  -' 
coming  to  a  right  decision.  Ireton  seemed  to  have 
provided  for  everything,  but  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  had  not  foreseen,  the  absolute  refusal  of 
the  English  people,  for  many  a  long  year,  to  take 
up  the  high  position  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  it. 
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There  was  little  chance  that  the  Houses  would  pay 
attention  to  a  scheme  so  radical  and  so  humiliating 
to  themselves  as  that  which  Ireton  had  sketched 
out  in  the  army's  name.  On  June  14,  whilst  that 
scheme  was  still  under  discussion  at  St.  Albans,  the 
Lords  asked  the  Commons  to  aeree  to  a  manifesto 
setting  forth  the  benefits  which  Parliament  had  con- 
ferred and  still  intended  to  confer  on  the  kingdom. 
In  order  to  indicate  that  peace  was  included  amongst 
the  latter,  it  was  proposed  to  fix  upon  a  place  to 
which  the  King  should  be  brought  with  a  view  to  the 
re-opening  of  negotiations.1  Stapleton  at  once  urged 
that  Charles  should  be  invited  to  come  to  some  place 
south  of  the  river.  As  every  Independent  firmly  be- 
lieved that  his  opponents  aimed  at  securing  peace 
by  means  of  a  Scottish  invasion,  this  proposal  to 
remove  Charles  from  the  custody  of  the  army  was 
hotly  contested.  There  was,  wrote  one  of  them, 
'  great  talk  of  a  design  to  bring  the  Scots  in  again, 
and  that  Lauderdale  is  gone  with  a  letter  from  his 
Majesty  for  the  Prince,  who  is  to  come  in  at  the  head 
of  that  army.'2  On  the  15th,  however,  both  Houses 
voted  that  Charles  should  be  removed  to  Eichmond, 

1  C.J.  v.  210. 

u  Newsletter  from  London,  June  14,  Clarke  Payers,  i.  136. 
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where  he  was  to  be  guarded  by  a  regiment  which     c^p- 
had  been  raised  in  Lincolnshire,  and  which  formed  ^7£^~" 
no  part  of  the  New  Model  army.     This  regiment  was 
the  more  fit  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, as   its    commander,   Eossiter,   was   himself  a 
staunch  Presbyterian.1 

On  the  following  morning  the  Houses  learnt,  AJt^dze6o£ 
even  more  plainly  than  they  had  learnt  before,  that  the  City- 
they  could  place  no  dependence  on  the  City.  The 
Common  Council  would  not  hear  of  'a  new  war.' 
Municipal  jealousy  came  to  the  aid  of  the  trades- 
men's love  of  peace,  and  even  the  new  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  the  Militia  declared  against  the  levy  of 
soldiers  within  the  limits  of  the  City  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  Safety.     The  Houses  were  The  Com. 

,    .  , .  ,  .  «     ,  mittee  of 

driven    to  repudiate  the   action  ol  their  own  com-  safety 

n{.  repudiated. 

mittee,  and  also  at  the  urgent  request  ol  the  City  to 
send  a  month's  pay  to  Fairfax's  army,  lest  its  neces- 
sities should  compel  it  to  advance  on  London.3 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  The  Declara-  £/ie. 

J  Declara- 

tion of  the  Army  reached  Westminster ;  and  it  was  to» 

promptly  followed  by  a  charge  made  m  the  name  of  Army 

sr  r     J  J  o  before  the 

the  army  against  eleven  members  of  the  House  of  House. 
Commons :    Holies,    Stapleton,    Lewis,    Clotworthy,  ^SSt 
Waller,  Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  ^®™J 
Nichols.     The  eleven  were  accused  of  endeavouring 
to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects ; 
of  delaying   and   obstructing  justice ;    of  misrepre- 
senting the  army  in  order  to  obtain  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  acts  calculated  to  irritate  the  army 
and  thereby  cause  the  failure  of  the  proposed  relief 

1  L.J.  ix.  267;  C.J.  v.  210. 

2  Act  of  the  Common  Council,  June  15  ;  Order  of  the  Militia  Com- 
mittee, July  16,  L.J.  ix.  274. 

3  C.J.x.  214. 
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of  Ireland ;  of  attempting  to  raise  forces  in  order  to 
throw  the  kingdom  into  another  war ;  and  finally  of 
encouraging  the  violence  of  the  Eeformadoes  at 
Westminster.  The  army,  in  conclusion,  alleged  that 
in  due  time  it  would  bring  forward  sufficient  proof 
of  these  accusations.1 

An  army  is  particularly  ill-qualified  to  serve  as  a 
jury  of  presentment,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  charge  brought  in  such  a  fashion  would  have 
roused  considerable  indignation  in  the  country.  So 
poorly,  however,  had  the  Presbyterians  played  their 
cards  that,  though  four  months  before  they  had  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  party  of  peace,  they  were 
now  beginning  to  be  regarded  even  in  friendly 
quarters  as  the  party  of  war.  It  is  indeed  undesir- 
able to  lay  much  stress  on  the  petitions  which  now 
reached  Westminster  in  defence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  soldiers.  The  signatures  to  them  were  pro- 
bably not  numerous,  and  it  was  alleged,  probably  with 
truth,  that  they  were  carefully  prepared  at  head- 
quarters. The  remarkable  thing  is  that  there  was  no 
counter-demonstration  on  the  other  side.  At  a  time 
when  the  Presbyterians  should  have  had  a  nation  be- 
hind them,  they  had  nothing  but  an  intrigue  with  the 
King  and  the  Scots.  Charles,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  most  friendly  in  words,  taking  care  to  let  his  sup- 
porters know  how  well-disposed  he  was  towards  them, 
and  to  assure  them  that  he  passionately  desired  to  be 
with  his  Parliament.  On  this  the  Houses  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  ordered  Fairfax  to  send  the  King  to 

1  The  heads  of  a  charge,  Bushw.  vi.  570.  Speculation  had  been 
rife  as  to  the  number  of  those  to  be  accused.  According  to  one  state- 
ment it  was  thought  that  it  would  reach  twenty-eight,  namely  ten 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ten  citizens,  four  peers,  and 
four  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Joachimi  to  the  States 
General,  June  |f,  Add.  MSS.  17,  677,  S,  fol.  462. 
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Bichniond  and  to  remove  liis  army  to  a  distance  of     Cl£r 
forty  miles  from  London.     At  the  same  time  they  gave  v — 7 — ~" 
Lauderdale  a  pass  to  travel  to  Newmarket,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  concert  operations 
with  Charles.1 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  state  of 
authorities  in  Scotland,  their  power  to  intervene  in  Scotland. 
England  was  greater  than  it  had  been   when  they 
inarched  out  of  Newcastle.     Before  the  end  of  March     March. 
David  Leslie,  having  overrun  the  whole  of  Huntly's 
country,  left  Middleton  behind   him  to  pursue   the 
fugitive  Marquis,  and  then  made  his  way  across  the 
mountains  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  Alaster 
Macdonald  in  the  territory  of  the  Campbells.      In 
the  middle  of  May  Leslie    was   joined   by  Argyle,      MlxJ- 
and  their  united   forces   bursting  into  Kintyre  fell 
upon  the    redoubted    chief  who   had   accomplished 
marvels  under  the  leadership  of  Montrose.     Alone, 
Alaster  Macdonald  was  unable  to  hold  his  own,  and 
taking  to  his  boats  he  sailed  for  Islay.     His  deserted 
followers  surrendered   at    discretion.     Argyle,  how- 
ever, is  said,  though  on  doubtful  evidence,  to  have 
urged  Leslie  to  make  short  work  with  the  enemies  of 
the    Campbells,  and  a   minister,   John    Nevoy,  who 
accompanied  the  army,  persistenly  urged  Leslie  to 
put  the  Amalekites  to  the  sword.     To  his  pleading 
Leslie  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  whole 
number   of    the    captives   were   slaughtered   almost 
to  a  man.2     "  Now,  Mr.   John,"  Leslie   is   reported 
to  have  said  to  the  minister,  when  the  butchery  was 
at  an  end,  "  have  you  not  once  gotten  your  fill  of 

1  L.J.  ix.  272,  273,  276. 

2  Leslie  to  the  Coinmissioners,  March  27 ;  April  8,  Thurloe,  i.  89, 
90;  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs,  45,  47;  Montreuil  to  Mazarin, 
June  T8g,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi.  fol.  145,  163. 
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blood?"1  Two  forts  in  Islay  held  out  for  a  time, 
but  Macdonald  ultimately  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
the  war  in  Scotland  was  practically  at  an  end. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  therefore,  Scotland  had 
it  in  her  power  to  send  an  invading  army  into  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  Charles  arrived  at  Newmarket 
he  received  from  Argyle  and  the  dominant  party  2 
an  offer  of  such  an  army  to  be  sent  to  his  assistance. 
This  offer,  however,  Charles  peremptorily  declined.3 
He  probably  considered  that  a  Scottish  army  coming 
to  his  help  under  the  influence  of  Argyle  would  insist 
upon  a  complete  surrender  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
he  was  at  this  time  listening  to  more  brilliant  over- 
tures from  the  English  army. 

The  army  leaders  indeed  offered  terms  far  less 
stringent  than  those  of  the  Presbyterians.  They 
assured  Charles  not  only  that  they  would  engage  to 
remain  under  their  arms  till  they  had  restored  him  to 
his  ancient  authority,  but  that  they  were  prepared  to 
set  up  once  more  the  religion  which  he  so  dearly 
loved,  if  only  he  would  tolerate  others.  It  is  said  also 
that  they  asked  that  the  existing  Parliament  should 
be  dissolved  and  another  summoned  in  three  years, 
though  as  our  information  comes  from  a  foreigner, 
who  was  not  conversant  with  English  constitutional 
forms,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  what  was  really 
asked  of  Charles  was  that  he  should  bind  himself  to 


1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  1 28.  As  Sir  James  Turner  was  actually  present 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  preferred  his  authority  to  that  of  Guthry, 
but  the  saying  attributed  to  Leslie  by  the  latter  is  probable  in  itself. 

2  Hamilton  was  at  this  time  opposed  to  intervention.  See  Montreuil's 
despatches  to  Brienne  for  May  and  June,  Carte  MSS.  vol.  lxxxiii. 

;  Jiellievre  to  Mazarin,  July,  B.O.  Transcripts.  That  the  army 
offered  to  dissolve  Parliament  is  also  stated  on  the  Queen's  authority, 
in  a  letter  written  at  Home  on  July  ^  by  Sir  K.  Digby  to  the  Pope. 
Roman  Transcripts,  B.O. 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1641. 
However  this  may  have  been,  Charles  shrank  from  ''"l6'7" 
the  engagement  required  of  him.  He  seems  to  have 
feared  lest  the  Independents  should  in  some  way 
become  his  masters  by  influencing  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  be  no  less  hostile  to  monarchy — as 
he  understood  the  word — than  the  Presbyterians 
themselves.  Our  informant  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  King  had  accepted  these  terms  he  would  at  once 
have  been  restored  to  the  throne.1  Evidently  Charles 
intended  to  insist  on  having  all  or  nothing. 

This  offer  of  the  army  was  made  somewhere  about 
June  9.     Ten  days  later,  on  June   19,  Charles  was    Jane  19. 
again  turning  somewhat  dubiously  to    the   Presby-  dale's 
terians.     On  that  day  Lauderdale  had  an  interview  with™ 
with    him    at    Newmarket,    and    though    Charles's 
answers    appear    to   have   been    considered  unsatis- 
factory in  point  of  religion,  he  showed  his  anxiety  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Presbyterians  by  express- 
ing, on  the  following  day,  his  readiness  to  remove  to    June  20. 
Eichmond.2      Charles's  decision  would  have  been  of  offewto 
little  moment  unless  Fairfax's  approbation  could  be  Richmond. 
secured,  but  Fairfax,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  in 
the  army,  were  at  this  time  anxious  to  conciliate  him 
as  far  as  possible.     They  had  favourably  received  an  The  King 
application  from  him  to  be  allowed  the  society  of  the  ch^w!8 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  as  well 
as  that  of  two  of  his  chaplains,  Sheldon  and  Ham- 
mond ; 3    and   Fairfax   now   instructed    Whalley   to 

1  "E  se  il  Re  havesse  voluto  acconsentire  al  loro  desiderio  un 
mese  fa,  S.  M.  sarebbe  stata  reintegrata  nel  suo  trono."  Newsletter, 
July  ts>  Roman  Transcripts,  B.O.  The  proposal  was,  therefore,  made 
about  June  9. 

2  Montagu  to  Manchester,  June  20,  L.J.  ix.  283. 

3  The  King  to  Fairfax,  June  17,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  137. 
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attend  him  to  Bichmond,  though  he  was  not  to  allow 
him  to  find  his  way  to  London.1 

To  the  Houses  Fairfax  showed  himself  less  com- 
pliant. Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  obey  their  order  to 
retire  beyond  the  radius  of  forty  miles  from  London, 
but  he  had  rallied  to  his  army  six  companies  which 
had  left  him  for  service  in  Ireland.'2  Further  north, 
Poyntz's  soldiers  in  Yorkshire,  on  whose  services  the 
majority  was  counting,  had  been  giving  ear  to  some 
Agitators  sent  to  them  from  Fairfax's  army,  and 
now  showed  a  disposition  to  mutiny.3 

Powerless  as  it  was,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
no  mind  to  submit.  On  the  21st,  indeed,  it  took  into 
consideration  The  Declaration  of  the  Army,  and  autho- 
rised an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  delinquency  of  some 
of  its  members.  On  the  23rd,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
refused  even  to  discuss  the  soldiers'  demand  that 
a  date  should  be  fixed  for  a  dissolution,  or  that 
future  Parliaments  should  be  limited  in  duration, 
and  protected  against  dissolution  without  their  own 
consent.  Its  utmost  concession  was  to  express  a 
readiness  to  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition.  The  army  was  then  required  to  furnish 
proofs  of  the  misconduct  of  the  eleven  members  if  it 
wished  the  promised  investigation  into  their  case  to 
proceed.4 

In  the  army  the  irritation  caused  by  these  reso- 
lutions was  intense.  It  was  there  firmly  believed  that 
the  Houses  were  only  seeking  to  gain  time  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  using  force.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  men  enlisted  in  the   City  by  the 

1  Fairfax  to  Whalley,  June  21  (?),  Clarke  Papers,  i.  138.. 
-  Nottingham  to  Manchester,  June  21,  L.J.  ix.  286. 

3  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  undated,  Card's   Mem.  of  the  Civil   War. 

4  C.J.  v.  208,  221. 
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Committee  of  Safety  were  still  under  arms,  and  that  Cl£r 
attempts  had  been  made — not  entirely  without  sue-  "~l6\7~' 
cess — to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army  itself 
by  the  offer  of  a  full  payment  of  arrears.  Whilst  the 
danger  from  the  Eeformadoes  of  the  City  was  still 
dreaded,  there  was  another  danger  from  the  side  of 
Worcester,  where  was  collected  a  considerable  body 
of  those  soldiers  who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland,  and 
were  now,  as  was  believed  at  St.  Albans,  prepared  to 
act  against  their  old  comrades.  It  was  possible 
also  that  Poyntz's  army  farther  north  might  be  won 
over  to  the  side  of  Parliament  by  a  recent  order  to 
send  down  10,000/.  in  payment  of  its  arrears.1 

The  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  did  not  outrun  the  f™*10?- 
facts.  According  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  councils  designs- 
of  the  Presbyterians,  the  forces  at  York  and  Worcester 
were  to  combine  with  those  now  gathering  in  London 
— which  were  formed,  not,  as  had  been  the  case 
earlier  in  the  month,  of  mere  citizen  soldiers,  but  of 
men  who  had  known  the  stress  of  actual  war — and 
were  to  fall  upon  Fairfax  and  rescue  the  King  from 
his  grasp.2  Moreover,  the  negotiation  for  transfer- 
ring the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland  was  still  on 
foot.3 

1  C.J.  v.  219. 

2  Beliievre,  who  was  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  Presbyterians,  states 
that  if  the  King  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  Richmond,  '  l'armee  que  com- 
mande  au  Nord  le  General  Poyntz,  assistee  des  levees  que  Ton  tient 
prestes  dans  les  provinces,  aussy  bien  que  dans  ceste  ville,  marcheroit 
contre  celle  de  Fairfax.'    Beliievre  to  Mazarin,  J^^p,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

3  "  Les  Independents  qui  croyent  scavoir  les  affaires  tiennent  pour 
constant  que  les  Presbyteriens  ont  un  traite  avec  la  Royne  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  en  suite  duquel  elle  et  le  Prince  de  Galles  doivent 
sortir  de  France  au  premier  jour,"  ^f^21,  B.O.  Transcripts.  Though 
this  is  merely  put  as  a  belief  of  the  Independents,  Beliievre  does  not 
express  any  doubt  of  its  correctness.  As  far  as  the  Prince  is  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Dunfermline  had  gone  to  invite  him  to  Scotland 
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The  danger  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  great  as 
the  Independents  imagined,  as  the  forces  on  which 
the  Presbyterians  could  count  were  far  from  being 
in  complete  agreement,  and  were  widely  scattered ; 
whereas  the  army  was  of  one  mind,  and  was  gathered 
in  one  place.     Its   leaders   now   spoke  plainly  out. 
In  a  new  and  lengthy  remonstrance  presented  to  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  June  23,  the  Army 
Council  declared  that  it  would  have  been  ready  to 
see  the  impeachment  of  the  eleven  members  post- 
poned if  their  continuance  in  authority  did  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  a  new  war.     Until  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  doing  harm  that  danger  would 
never  be  at  an  end.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  suspension  of  the  eleven  members  from 
sitting  in  the  House,  the  expulsion  of  the  Eeformadoes 
from  London,  the    disbandment  of  the    soldiers  re- 
cently enlisted,  and  the  postponement  of  the  King's 
removal  to  Eichmond.1 

The  Lords  were  the  first  to  yield.2  On  the  24th 
they  voted  that  the  King,  who  was  now  with  the 
army  at  St.  Albans,  should  be  requested  to  draw  back 
to  Eoyston  or  Newmarket,  and  the  Commons  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  their  assent.  The  Common 
Council,  too,  being  in  a  yielding  mood,  asked  leave  of 
the  Commons  to  send  a  deputation  to  Fairfax  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour  with  the  City,  and  supporting 
the  demands  of  the  army  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Eeformadoes,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  new  levies. 
Before  the  House  broke  up  a  fresh  message  arrived 


(see  p.  98).     Compare  a  Letter  of  Intelligence  of  June  21,  in  the 
Clarendon  MSS.  2,534. 

1  A  Humble  Eemonstrance,  June  23,  Bushiv.  vi.  585. 

2  Bellicvro   complains   bitterly   of  their   weakness.     Bellievre   to 
Mazarin,  jT^4,  R.O.  Transcripts. 
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from  St.  Albans,  reiterating  the  demand  for  the  ex-     c ^p- 
pulsion  of  the  eleven  members.1  "~7o47~' 

To  give  point  to  its  message,  the    arm}7  on  the 
25th  shifted  its  head-quarters  to  Uxbridge,  where,  as  T^n<^5- 
its  posts  were  scattered  over  a  line  reaching  from  removes  to 

9  -,  t    n  i         Uxbridge. 

Staines  to  Watford,-  it  was  admirably  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  supplies  from  London.  Special 
care  was  taken  to  keep  Charles  in  the  power  of  the 
army.  Eossiter,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Houses  to  take  charge  of  the  King's  person,  was 
now  directed  by  Fairfax  to  march  together  with  his 
regiment  to  head-quarters.3 

For  a  time  the  Houses  persuaded  themselves  that  The 
it  was  possible  to  stand  firm.     On  the  25th,  whilst  the  refuse  to 
army  was  still  on  the  march  towards  Uxbridge,  the  Steven 
Commons  declared  '  that  it  doth  not  appear  that  any-  mem  ers* 
thing  hath  been  said  or  done  within  this  House  by  any 
of  the  members  in  question,  touching  any  matters  con- 
tained in  the  papers  sent  from  the  army,  for  which  this 
House  can  in  justice  suspend  them.' 4     The  next  morn-    june  26. 
ing  brought  from  the  army  letters  so  menacing  in  their  ^wai  of 
tone  that  the  eleven  members  themselves  found  their  J^bels!1 
position    untenable.      At    their    own   request   they 
received  leave  of  absence    and  withdrew   from  the 
House.5 

No  one  at  the  present  day  would  be  inclined  to  Undis- 
deny  that  military  intervention  to  redress  the  balance  miiitary 
of  Parliamentary  parties  is  an  enormous  evil.     What  ITon™11" 
can   be   said   on   behalf  of   the    army   is    that    the 
country  was  passing  through  a  crisis  in  which  the 

1  C.J.  v.  222.    Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War  to  the  Commissioners 
at  St.  Albans,  June  24,  Cary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  255. 

2  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  515,  24. 

3  Montague  to  Manchester,  June  25  ;  Nottingham  to  Manchester, 
June  25,  L.J.  ix.  296. 

4  C.J.  v.  223.  5  lb.  v.  225. 
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c^p-     foundations  of  government  had  become  unsettled  ; 

' — -p — '  and  that  the  existing  Parliament  was  an  oligarchy 
protected  by  statute  against  dissolution. 

The  knot  The  injustice  with  which  the  material  grievances 

entangled,  of  the  soldiers  had  been  met  by  Parliament  was  no 
doubt  the  main  cause  which  banded  the  army  against 
the  Presbyterian  leaders,  but  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  best  men  in  the  army 
were  convinced  that  in  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  in  agreeing  to 
accept  from  the  King  terms  which  would  have  left 
everything  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  the  Presby- 
terians were  as  blind  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
State  as  they  were  to  the  fairness  of  the  original  de- 
mands of  the  soldiery.  It  had  been  Ireton's  opinion, 
embodied  in  the  great  remonstrance  of  the  army,  that 
if  the  nation  deliberately  chose  a  Parliament  which 
worked  evil,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  submit  in 
the  hope  that  the  nation  would  change  its  mind  at 
the  next  election.  The  power  held  by  the  Presby- 
terians was  exempt  from  the  chances  of  an  election, 
and  the  army,  having  the  sword  in  its  hands,  cut  the 
knot  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  How,  having  once 
employed  force,  the  army  could  step  back  into  the 
domain  of  legality  was  a  question  not  easy  to  answer, 
and  it  would  become  still  more  difficult  as  time  went 
on,  bringing  temptations  to  solve  fresh  difficulties  in 
the  same  way  as  it  had  solved  its  difficulties  now. 

a  question         Even  before  the  withdrawal  of  its  members,  the 

to  the  7 

army.         House  of  Commons  had  shown  its  consciousness  of 

weakness  by  asking  the  army  to  signify  what  were 

the  least  concessions  which  would  be  deemed  satis- 

june28.     factory.1     On  the  28th  the  answer  of  the  army  was 

The  .  .  . 

army'i        received.    Parliament  must  discourage  the  desertions 

demands. 

1   C.J.  v.  224. 
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which  it  had  before  invited,  must  pay  the  soldiers  c ^p- 
who  were  constant  to  their  duty  as  much  as  had  *~? — ' 
been  offered  to  the  deserters,  must  send  the  Eefor- 
madoes  out  of  London,  must  abandon  all  warlike 
preparations  and  all  invitations  to  armies  from  Scot- 
land or  the  Continent,  must  pay  the  army  till  a 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  reached,  and  must 
consent  not  to  bring  the  King  nearer  London  than 
the  place  where  the  quarters  of  the  army  might  be  at 
any  given  time.  If  these  requests  were  granted  the 
army  would  retire  to  Heading.  As  for  the  eleven 
members,  the  proceedings  against  them  might  be 
postponed  till  the  business  of  the  kingdom  had  re- 
ceived its  due  attention.  In  other  words,  there  was 
no  disposition  to  bring  them  to  punishment  now  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous.1 

Whilst  the  army  was  engaged  in  its  dispute  with  ^tmSft'8 
the  Houses,  it  had  taken  care  to  facilitate  a  future 
good  understanding  with  the  King  by  granting  his 
reasonable  requests.     On  June  25  he  was  allowed  to  Ke^  2°' 
receive  a  visit  from  the  ever-faithful  Duke  of  Eich-  SfchWa 
mond,  and  his  chaplains,    Sheldon    and  Hammond,  JSw^j8 
reached   him  at   the    same    time.2     A   letter    from 
Cromwell  and  Hewson  instructed  Whalley,  who  was 
still  in  command  of  the  guard  placed  over  the  King, 
that,   in   the    event   of  the   Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners directing  him  to  dismiss  the    chaplains,  he 
was  to  refuse  to  obey  their   orders.3     On   Sunday, 
June  27,  Charles,  who  had  by  that  time  removed  to  Whone27' 
Hatfield,   for   the   first   time    since   he   left    Oxford,  {jSorehim 
more  than  a  year  before,  joined  in  divine  service  con- 

1  Nottingham  and  Wharton  to  Manchester,  June  27,  L.J.  ix.  299. 
Certain  Independent  articles  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  army 
to  the  King  (MS.  E.  393,  1 1)  were  no  doubt  forged.    See  Bushw.  vi.  602. 

2  Seep.  125. 

3  Cromwell  and  Hewson  to  Whalley,  June  25,  Clarice  Papers,  i.  140. 

k  2 
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ducted  in  accordance  with  the  Praver  Book  of  the 
English  Church.1 

In  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  eleven  members, 
the  Houses  were  still  controlled  by  a  Presbyterian 
majority,  and,  on  the  28th,  flaming  up  in  indignation, 
they  sent  orders  to  their  commissioners  to  drive 
Eichmond  and  the  two  chaplains  from  the  King's 
presence.2  The  next  day  they  voted  that  Charles 
should  return  to  Holmby,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
remove  him  from  the  influence  of  the  army.3  These, 
however,  were  but  counsels  of  despair,  and  on  the 
30th,  the  day  of  the  monthly  fast,  the  preacher  who 
addressed  the  Commons  gave  vent  somewhat  pro- 
fanely to  what  was  doubtless  the  general  feeling. 
"If  the  wheels  turn  thus,"  he  said,  "I  know  not 
whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  be  the 
better  driver."  4 

The  Houses  were  soon  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
impotence.  They  learnt  that  Whalley  had  opposed  a 
passive  resistance'  to  their  orders  for  the  dismissal  of 
Eichmond  and  the  chaplains,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  that  even  the  King  had  given  way  before  the 
seductions  of  the  army.  He  had  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said,  when  he  was  told  of  the  vote  for  his  return 
to  Holmby,  to  go  to  Windsor  and  to  Windsor  he 
would  go.  On  this  the  Commons  summoned  Sheldon 
and  Hammond  to  their  bar,  to  answer  for  having  used 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  '  with  divers  super- 
stitious gestures  contrary  to  the  Directory  as  pre- 
scribed by  ordinance  of  Parliament.' 5  The  chaplains, 
however,  as  well  as  the  King,  were  already  at  Windsor, 


1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  28,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,538. 
'-'  L.J.  ix.  302.  3  lb.  ix.  304. 

4  Newsletter  from  London,  July  3,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  150. 

5  L.J.  ix.  305,  307. 
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and  when  the  messengers  arrived  to  carry  out  the     c^jfp- 
orders  of  the  House  the  soldiers  took  good  care  that  "T^TT"" 
neither  Sheldon  nor  Hammond  should  be  found.1 

With  all  their  desire  to  take  Charles's  actions  in  *£?*}** at 

Windsor. 

good  part,  the  soldiers  could  hardly  feel  satisfied  with 
his  bearing.  He  talked  as  if  he  could  summon  both 
Parliament  and  army  before  him  to  accept  their 
judgment  at  his  hands.  "  Sir,"  said  Ireton  in  reply 
to  some  such  language,  "  you  have  an  intention  to  be 
the  arbitrator  between  the  Parliament  and  us  ;  and 
we  mean  to  be  it  between  your  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament."  i 

On  July  X,  Parliament  having  assented  to  some  „JuJy3- 

J    °'  &  Head- 

at  least  of  the  demands  of  the  army,  head-quarters  quarters 
were   removed   to    Beading,    whilst   the   King   was  Reading, 
established  at  Lord  Craven's  house  at  Caversham  on  King  at 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames.     On  the  4th  Charles  sham*" 
had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  and  it  was  observed     <Tuly  t 

'  Charles  a 

that  they  both  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  interview 
The  leading  personages  of  the  army  openly  expressed  cromweii. 
their  belief  that  an  understanding  with  the  King 
would  be  arrived  at  in  a  fortnight,  and  with  Parlia- 
ment even  sooner,  a  body  of  commissioners  having 
been  already  appointed  to  represent  the  army  in 
discussing  with  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  the 
terms  of  a  definite  settlement.3 

Though  it  is  untrue  that  Fairfax  allowed  himself  Fajrfax 

©  and 

to   be  a  mere  puppet  in  Cromwell's  hands,  he  un-  cromweii. 
doubtedly  allowed  his  energetic  Lieutenant-General 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  negotiation  which  was  now 

1  L.J.  ix.  313;   Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  5,  Clarendon  MSS. 

2,547-  _ 

2  Sir  J.  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  15. 

3  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  4,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,544  ;  Joachimi 
to  the  States  General,  July  ^,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  S,  fol.  471  ;  Clarice 
Tapers,  i.  148. 
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char  opened.1  Fairfax,  like  Cromwell,  whilst  deeply 
l6'  sympathising  with  his  soldiers  in  their  grievances, 
had  been  anxious  to  cling  as  long  as  possible  to 
Parliamentary  supremacy  as  the  surest  means  of 
averting  military  anarchy  or  military  despotism. 
Fairfax,  like  Cromwell,  had  seen  in  the  attempt  of  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  to  raise  '  a  new  war '  in  England, 
the  point  at  which  patience  must  end,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  they  both  hoped  to  find  in 
the  authority  of  the  King  that  basis  of  a  reasonable 
constitutional  settlement  which  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  from  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  Charles  had 
hitherto  proved  impracticable,  but  those  who  were 
now  about  to  negotiate  with  him  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  they  believed  the  source  of  the  mischief  to 
be  not  in  Charles's  own  character,  but  in  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  their  rivals.  That  their  own 
demands  would  appear  to  him  no  less  unreasonable 
was  hardly  likely  to  occur  to  them, 
import-  The  chance  of  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  King 

ance  of  ^     fc>  O  £>  o 

gaining       was  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.     That  Charles 

the  King.  .  *?         J  J 

was  still  a  force  in  the  kingdom  had  been  recently 
shown  by  the  popular  welcome  accorded  to  him  in 
his  progress  to  Holmby  in  February,  and  in  his 
progress  to  Newmarket  in  June.  After  his  removal 
pamphlets.  fr°m  Holmby  pamphlets  undisguisedlyEoyalist  in  tone 
were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  openly  sold  in  London.  A  Welsh  judge  named 
Jenkins  boldly  asserted  that  the  rule  of  the  law  was 

1  In  his  article  on  Fairfax  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,  Mr. 
Firth  has  shown  that  Fairfax's  statement  in  The  Short  Memorial,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sign  papers  which  he  disliked,  cannot  be  literally  true, 
as  the  State-papers  of  the  army  were  signed  by  Kushworth  and  not  by 
Fairfax.  Still  weightier  evidence  of  Fairfax's  general  concurrence  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  army  is  to  be  found  in  Kushworth's  letters 
printed  in  the  Fairfax  Correspondence,  Bell's  Memorials  of  the  Civil 
War,  i.  343-37L 
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inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  King,  and  though     c  li.P' 
Parliament  cast  him  into  prison,  his  arguments  were    "l6'7~" 
greedily   devoured.     The   instinctive   feeling   which  judge 
causes  every  community  to  shrink  from  throwing  all 
its  ancient    institutions  into   the  melting-pot    made 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  this  feeling 
was   now   reinforced  by  a  sentiment  of  pity  for   a 
captive  King,  whose  patience  under  personal  hard- 
ships made  more  impression  on  the  world  than  the 
untrustworthiness  of  his  engagements. 

To  all  this  tide  of  pity  swelling  into  indignation  a   tJune  ?s- 

a      J  o  o  \  parody 

voice  was  given  by  a  parody  of  George  Herbert's  on  George 
oacnjice,  which  struck  the  keynote  of  thousands  Sacrifice. 
of  subsequent  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  popular 
temper.  It  audaciously  compared  the  sufferings  of 
Charles  with  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  Yet,  blasphemous 
as  the  comparison  was,  few  could  listen  unmoved  to 
such  lines  as  these,  halting  as  they  were : — 

"  I  have  been  trucked  and  bought  and  sold,  yet  I 
Am  king  (though  prisoner)  ;  pray  tell  me  why 
I  am  removed  now  from  Holdenby  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 

"To  Newmarket  now  I  am  by  your  army  led  ; 
They'll  sell  me  better  than  your  brethren  did, 
Else  seek  to  make  me  shorter  by  the  head  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 

"  For  my  wronged  kingdom's  sake,  my  very  grief 
Doth  break  my  heart.     Until  I  find  relief 
I'll  sue  to  heaven  mercy  from  God,  my  chief  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 

11  Causeless  they  like  a  bird  have  chased  me  ; 
Behold,  O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven  and  see, 
Thou  that  hearest  prisoners'  prayers,  hear  me  ! 

Never  was  grief  like  mine."  ! 

1  His  Majesty's   Complaint,   E.   393,  38.      Thomason's   date   of 
publication  is  June  25. 
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chap.  ^he  -^ea  Q£  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with 

^~^71  '  the  King  had  been  familiar  to  Cromwell  ever  since 
cromweii  the  fall  of  Bristol.  He  may  well  have  thought 
mJder-  that  by  scrupulously  respecting  Charles's  conscience, 
wftMhf  ne  might  succeed  where  the  Presbyterians  had 
Kine-         failed. 

Growth  In  pleading,  as  he  would  certainly  do,  for  liberty 

idea^t        of  conscience,  Cromwell  would   not  be  without  the 
anumgs?1    support  of  some  of  Charles's  most  attached  followers. 
Royalists.    Persecution  had   called  forth   amongst   his    clerical 
adherents  a  growing  attachment  to  the  principle  of 
toleration,  which  had  found  expression  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oxford  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge.1     The  principle  which  was  then 
enunciated  in  brief  and  dry  propositions  was  now  set 
forth  at  length  in  a  sustained  argument  by  the  most 
June  28.    eloquent  of  the  Caroline  divines,  who  on  June  2  8,2  a 
Liberty  of  few  days  before  the  negotiation  between  Charles  and 

P?'07)fl€Slf- 

ing.  the  army  was  opened,  sent  forth  to  the  world  The 

Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

Jeremy  The  author  of  the  work,  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  been 

in  his  youth   in  high  favour  with   Laud,    and   had 

zealously  adopted  his   principles.     He  had  recently 

been    reduced    to    poverty   by   the    events    of    the 

Civil   War,  but  his  misfortunes  had  only  served  to 

com-         mellow  his  sweet  and  harmonious  temper.     Though 

between      Taylor  was  distinctly  more  emotional  and  less  severely 

and  chii-     logical  than  the  author  of  The  Religion  of  Protestants, 

three -fourths  of  his    argument  were  written   under 

the  influence  of  Chillingworth's  great  work.     Taylor 

condemns   intolerance    as   uncharitable   rather  than 

as  unreasonable,  but   his   leading  idea  is  much  the 

1  See  vol.  ii.  71. 

2  This  is  Thomason's  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
E.  395>  2. 
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same  as  that  of  the  elder  writer,  that  of  a  Church  c **^p 
in  which  everyone  is  allowed  to  profess  his  own  ' — a^T"" 
opinion  as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  the  bases  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  though  he  is  not  without  hope 
that  even  in  minor  matters,  free  and  charitable  dis- 
cussion will  ultimately  lead  to  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Taylor  to  leave  the  Taylor's 
matter  here.  Since  The  Religion  of  Protestants  had  tribution 
appeared,  the  Separatist  claims  had  been  pushed  toleration 
more  fully  home,  and  arguments  which,  like  those  of  Versy°" 
Chillingworth,  had  been  originally  directed  against 
the  Church  of  Eome,  and  which  therefore  laid  special 
stress  on  the  importance  of  giving  free  scope  to 
intellectual  divergences,  could  not  be  expected  to 
satisfy  men  who  claimed  full  liberty  of  sectarian 
worship.  In  face  of  an  attack  from  a  new  quarter 
must  of  necessity  come  a  change  in  the  defence. 
With  Milton's  belief  in  the  positive  advantages  of 
sectarianism  Taylor  had  no  sympathy  whatever. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  assistance  which  it  gave 
in  the  development  of  strong  characters,  and  in 
fostering  salutary  ideas  which  were  in  danger  of 
neglect,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  its  uglier  aspect,  its 
tendency  to  exaggerate  differences  of  opinion,  to  en- 
courage intellectual  narrowness,  and  to  extinguish 
the  fire  of  charity.  So  much  the  more  praiseworthy 
is  it  in  Taylor  that  he  recognises  that  these  evils  are 
not  to  be  combated  by  force,  and  'that  matters 
spiritual  should  not  be  restrained  by  punishments 
corporal.' 1 

Yet  even  Taylor,  advanced  as  he  was,  does  not,  ^"J^s 
any  more  than  Cromwell,  uphold  that   standard  of  approval  of 

47  t  -1-  toleration. 

perfectly  unlimited  toleration  which  had  been  raised 

1  Lib.  of  Prophesying,  §  16. 
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sense  of 
security. 


Charlen 
disap- 
proves of 
Taylor's 
argument. 


by  Eoger  Williams.  "  But  then,"  he  argues,  "  be- 
cause toleration  of  opinions  is  not  properly  a  question 
of  religion,  it  may  be  a  question  of  policy,  and  al- 
though a  man  may  be  a  good  Christian,  though  he 
believe  an  error  not  fundamental,  and  not  directly  or 
evidently  impious  ;  yet  his  opinion  may  accidentally 
disturb  the  public  peace,  through  the  over-activeness 
of  the  persons  and  the  confidence  of  their  belief,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  appendent  necessity ;  and 
therefore  toleration  of  differing  persuasions  in  these 
cases  is  to  be  considered  upon  political  grounds,  and 
is  just  so  to  be  admitted  or  denied  as  the  opinions  or 
toleration  of  them  may  consist  with  the  public  and 
necessary  ends  of  government."  1  Taylor  indeed  was 
careful  not  to  give  a  handle  to  those  who  would  use 
his  admission  to  establish  a  right  of  constant  inter- 
ference. "  As,"  he  proceeded,  "  Christian  Princes 
must  look  to  the  interests  of  their  government,  so 
especially  must  they  consider  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  call  every  redargution  or  modest 
discovery  of  an  established  error  by  the  name  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace."  Yet  for  all  his  warnings  it 
was  probable  that  those  who  had  power  in  their 
hands  would  fix  the  limits  of  State  interference  in 
accordance  with  their  fears. 

Only  those  governments  which  have  a  sense  of 
their  own  security  will  grant  liberty  of  association  as 
well  as  liberty  of  opinion,  and  it  was  the  want  of  this 
sense  of  security  which  made  complete  toleration  im- 
possible in  the  crisis  through  which  the  nation  was 
passing.  Charles,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Taylor's  argument,2  and  though  his  own  mind 
was  constitutionally  hostile  to  the  very  notion  of  tolera- 

1  Lib.  of  Prophesying,  §  16. 

2  Warwick's  Memoirs  (ed.  1702),  301. 
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tion,  some  of  his  dislike  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it     c^p- 
was  supported  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  know-  ^~^Z~^ 
ledge  that  those  who  had  been  most  hostile  to  his  re- 
ligious belief  had  also  been  most  hostile  to  his  method 
of  government. 

It  was  not  Charles  alone  who  hesitated  to  abandon  intoier- 
control  over  opinions  which  might  shake  the  founda-  Pariia- 
tions  of  the  State.  Up  to  this  time,  at  least,  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  tolerate 
religious  opinions  similar  to  those  which  were  pro- 
fessed by  Taylor.  It  had  hunted  out  from  the 
parishes  every  clergyman  who  opposed  the  Puritan 
teaching,  and  early  in  the  war  it  had  hunted  them 
out  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  If  England 
was  to  be  kept  steady  to  the  Puritan  cause,  her 
religious  teachers  must  be  Puritan,  and  that  which 
had  been  done  in  Cambridge  must  be  done  in  Oxford 
as  well. 

Yet  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  capitulation  of  1646-1647 
Oxford  the  University  had  been  left  to  recover  itself  Universit 
as  best  it  might  from  the  distractions  of  the  evil  days  after  the 
when  the  colleges  had  been  crowded  with  soldiers  and  tfonltu  a 
courtiers,  and  when  the  few  scholars  who  remained 
thought    more   of   the    drill-sergeant   than  of  their 
books.    The  time  of  Parliament  was  fully  occupied 
with  other  matters,  and  it  was  not  till  Mav  1,  1647,       l647 

s\     t  •  i  ..  May  1. 

that  an   Ordinance   was  issued   appointing   twenty-  Ordinance 
four  persons  to  visit  and  reform  the  University  in  visitation. 
which  the  principles  instilled  into  it  by  Laud  were 
completely  predominant,  though  a  Puritan  minority 
was  still  to  be  found  in  the  Colleges.1     The   chair- 

1  The  story  of  this  visitation  is  told  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Visitors 
in  Wood's  Annals,  and  has  been  retold  with  admirable  impartiality  by- 
Professor  Burrows  in  his  introduction  to  The  Visitors1  Begister  (Camd. 
Soc). 
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man  of  the  visiting  commissioners  was  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  Warden  of  Merton,  who  after  conducting, 
as  Laud's  Vicar-General,  the  Archbishop's  Metro- 
political  Visitation,  had  changed  his  principles  with 
the  change  of  times,  and  now  stood  forward  to  de- 
stroy what  he  had  once  built  up,  and  to  build  up 
what  he  had  once  destroyed.  Those  of  his  colleagues 
who  interested  themselves  personally  in  the  visitation 
were  mostly  Presbyterian  clergymen,  amongst  whom 
Francis  Cheynell,  the  fanatical  antagonist  of  Chilling- 
worth,1  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
Visitors  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  a  large 
committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  Francis 
Eous,  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  was  the  chairman. 

Before  long,  the  Visitors  gave  notice  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  meet  them  in  the  Convocation  House,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  on  June  4,  pro- 
bably expecting  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Convocation  would  make  no  difficulty  in  submitting 
to  their  authority.  They  little  knew  the  temper 
which  prevailed  at  Oxford.  A  Convocation,  held  on 
June  1,  resolved  to  hold  out  against  the  Visitors  to 
the  uttermost.  A  delegacy  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  University,  and  a  statement  of 
reasons  in  defence  of  the  course  adopted  was  ac- 
cepted with  unanimity.  This  statement,  afterwards 
known  as  The  Judgment  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Eobert  Sanderson,  and 
it  argumentatively  condemned  the  Covenant,  the 
Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  for  Church  dis- 
cipline and  worship.  Its  importance  lay  in  the 
firmness  with  which  it  connected  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem in  the  State  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 


1  See  vol.  i.  331- 
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had,  before   the  late  convulsions,  prevailed  in    the     C^F- 
Church  of  England.1  ^647^ 

Before  the   day  fixed  for  the   meeting   of  Con-  DistUrb- 
vocation   to   receive    the   Puritan   intruders,  events  q^^ 
took    place    which    delayed    their    arrival.      Joyce 
passed  through  Oxford  on  his  way  to  Holmby,  and 
his  passage   was   followed   by  a   fight  in  the  High 
Street  over  the  treasure  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
soldiers'  pay.2     Accordingly  the  Visitors,  fearing  to  A^.^4' 
trust  themselves   amongst  a  mutinous  garrison,  de-  °ft.ke 

o  ^  o     ^  '  Visitors. 

layed  their  arrival  in  Oxford  till  the  morning  of  the 
4th.  They  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  where  one  of  the 
number  preached  at  so  inordinate  a  length,  that 
before  they  could  reach  the  Convocation  House  the 
last  stroke  of  eleven  had  sounded.  The  time  mentioned 
in  their  summons  having  thus  elapsed,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
dissolved  the  House  in  literal  obedience  to  their 
orders.     As  the  throng  poured  out  the  two  proces-  Their 

°    x  x  visitation 

sions  met  face  to  face.  "  Eoom  for  Mr.  Vice-Chan-  abortive. 
cellor ! ':  shouted  the  Bedell,  and  the  Visitors,  as 
was  long  remembered  with  glee  in  the  University, 
shrank  aside  to  allow  those  very  men  whose  conduct 
they  had  come  to  arraign  to  pass  in  triumph. 
"  Good  morrow,  gentlemen  ! ':'  said  Fell,  with  polite 
sarcasm,  as  he  swept  by,  "  'tis  past  eleven  o'clock." 

In  face  of  a  determined  opposition  the  Visitors   Juiy-Aug. 
were  left  without  Parliamentary  support.     The  day  mentary 
on    which   they  were  baffled   by  Fell  was  that  on  withheld. 
which  the  King  was  removed  from  Holmby,  and  for 
nearly  three  months   nothing  was    done  at    West- 
minster to  enable  them  to  resist  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  University  authorities  to  obstruct  their  pro- 

1  Judicium  Universitatis  Oxoniensis. 

2  See  p.  %%. 
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ceedings.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  neglect  of 
^£~  the  Houses  to  supply  their  Visitors  with  additional 
powers  was  purely  accidental,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  trace  the  cause  of  it  to  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  army,  and  to  the  hope  which  the 
military  leaders  entertained  of  settling  the  institutions 
of  Church  and  State  on  some  basis  which  would  not 
involve  the  complete  submission  of  either  religious 
party.  They  knew  that  the  task  they  had  undertaken 
was  difficult,  but  how  difficult  it  was  they  could  not 
know.  They  had  not  merely  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tional scheme  which  both  King  and  Parliament  could 
accept,  they  had  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  compromise 
into  the  hearts  of  King  and  Parliament  alike,  and 
that  spirit  was  not  likely  to  be  found  in  men  who  were 
still  angrily  battling  for  their  rights.  It  needed  a 
complete  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  give  that 
sense  of  established  strength  to  the  conquerors  which 
would  alone  permit  them  to  concede  freedom  to  the 
vanquished. 


14. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE    HEADS    OF   THE    PROPOSALS. 


Ox  July  6,  when  Charles  was  first  settled  at  Caver-     chap. 
sham,  Bellievre,  naturally  anxious  to  contribute  to  his 


ML 


restoration,  set  out  to  learn  his  intentions  and  those    _  ,  0 

July  8-1 1. 

of  the  army.     On  the  8th  he  had  a  long  conference  Beiiievre's 

/■n        i  •    •  confer- 

with  Charles.     On  the  9th  he  received  a  visit  from  ences. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  saw  the  King  again  on 
the   10th.     On    the    nth   he   returned  the  visits  of 
the  officers,  going  back  to  London  on  the  following 
day.1     It  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  that  Bellievre,  His  con- 
apparently  after  sounding  Cromwell  as  to   his  am-  with*1  ] 
bitious    aims,  received  the  memorable  reply :    "  No 
one  rises  so  high  as  he  who  knows  not  whither  he  is 
going." 2      In    these    words    Cromwell   revealed   the 
secret  of  his  life,  the  refusal  to  adopt  any  definitely 
premeditated  plan  of  action,   and  the  resolution  to 
treat  each  occurrence  as  it  arose  in  the  light  vouch- 
safed to  him  when  the  need  of  action  was  felt. 

To  Bellievre,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  gave  assur-  offers  of 
ances   that   they  were  not  only  in  favour  of  a   re- 

1  Newsletter,  July  |f,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

2  De  Retz  (Memoires,  ed.  1859,  iii.  242),  who  heard  this  from 
Bellievre,  characteristically  added  that  he  then  knew  Cromwell  to  have 
been  a  fool.  No  date  is  given  to  the  story,  but  this  is  by  far  the  most 
likely  time  for  the  occurrence  to  have  taken  place.  Beiiievre's  de- 
spatches only  mention  one  other  possible  meeting  with  Cromwell. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  have  taken  place  earlier  than  July  9  or  later 
than  October  in  this  year  when  Bellievre  left  England. 
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stricted  toleration  for  Protestants,  but  were  even 
ready  to  tolerate  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship,  no 
doubt — though  our  informant  in  writing  to  Eome 
does  no  more  than  state  the  bare  fact — under  con- 
ditions of  privacy  such  as  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
former  engagements  by  James  and  Charles.1 

If  Bellievre  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  showed  such  unexpected 
liberality,2  he  was  staggered  at  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  fixing  the  King  to  any  decided  policy. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Mazarin,  he  remarked 
that  Charles  might  have  had  the  English  army  on 
his  side  if  he  had  frankly  accepted  its  proposal ;  and 
that  he  might  have  had  the  Scottish  army  on  his 
side  if  he  had  only  allowed  it  to  act.3  No  word 
spoken  by  Charles  reveals  his  inherent  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  dealing  more  than  his  re- 
quest that  Bellievre  should  convey  to  Parliament  his 
wish  that  Ormond  and  Digby  should  retain  their 
authority  in  Ireland  till  he  had  come  to  terms  with 
the  army.4 

Neither  Fairfax  nor  Cromwell  had  as  yet  had  ex- 
perience of  Charles's  peculiar  qualities  as  a  negotia- 
tor, but  they  felt  their  need  of  an  intermediary,  who 
had  more  of  the  King's  confidence  than  they  could 
possibly  gain,  and  their  thoughts  fell  on  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  who  had  been  governor  of  Exeter  in  the 
war  time,  and  had  honourably  stood  aloof  from  the 

1  Bellievre  on  his  return  told  the  writer  of  the  Newsletters  sent  to 
Eome  to  assure  his  Holiness  '  che  quanto  al  punto  della  nostra  re- 
ligione,  i  capi  dell'  armata  li  hanno  dato  parola  che  consentiranno  al 
libero  essercitio  di  quella  per  tutti  li  3tati.'  Newsletter,  July  f§, 
Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

2  lb. 

3  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  July  \\,  £§,  \%,  R.O.  Transcripts. 

4  Newsletter,  jjjjpp,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 
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misdeeds  of  the  Gorings  and  the  Grenvilles  by  whom     cf£^' 
the  name  of  Koyalist  had  been  disgraced  in  the  west.   — 7 — "" 
Cromwell   no  doubt  remembered  that  when  Exeter 
surrendered,  Berkeley  had  expressed  to  Lambert  an 
opinion  that  the  Independents  were  better  qualified 
than   the  Presbyterians  to  restore  'both  King    and 
people  to  their  just  and  ancient  rights.'      Singularly  who  is 
enough  Berkeley  had  already,  before  Cromwell's  com-  the  way. 
munication  could  reach  him,  been  despatched  by  the 
Queen  to  England  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions  of 
the  army  towards  her  husband.1 

Thus  doubly  qualified  for  the  part  of  mediator    July  12. 
Berkeley  arrived  in  England.     In  the  second  week  atReadmg. 
in  July  he  was    at   the  head-quarters    at   Beading, 
where    Cromwell   promptly   assured   him   that    the 
army  wished  for  no  more  '  than  to  have  leave  to  live  Cromwell's 

,   .  ,  -1  -1     ,  i  declaration 

as  subjects  ought  to  do  and  to  preserve  their  con-  to  him. 
sciences,'  and  more  than  this,  '  that  they  thought  no 
man    could  enjoy  their  estates  quietly  without  the 
King  had  his  rights.'     On  the  following  day  Berkeley  Berkeley's 
saw  Charles,  who,  much  to  his  surprise,  told  him  that  with 
he  distrusted  the  whole  army,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Major  Huntington,  an  officer  who  had  lately 
been   deep   in   Cromwell's   confidence.     The   reason 
given  by  Charles  for  his  distrust  of    all  the  other 
officers  was  that  they  had  been  backward  in  asking 
him  for  personal  favours.2     The  whole  secret  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  on  which  Cromwell  was 
about  to  enter  is  written  in  these  words. 

In  vain  Berkeley  urged  Charles  to  keep  on  good  Berkeley's 
terms  with  the  officers,  if  only  with  the  object  of  dis- 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  3-10.  These  have,  as  is  well  known,  been 
incorporated  in  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  which  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
quoted  in  these  matters  as  an  original  authority. 

2  lb.  16. 

III.  L 
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covering  their  intentions.  Charles  would  have  none 
of  his  advice,  and  Berkeley,  modestly  attributing  this 
rebuff  to  his  own  insufficiency,  expressed  a  hope  that 
Ashburnham,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  soon  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  might  succeed  better  than  himself.1 

Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  engaged  in  probing  the 
reality  of  Cromwell's  friendliness.  From  all  that  he 
heard  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  were  genuinely  desirous  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  King,  and  that  even  those  of  the 
Agitators  who  distrusted  Cromwell  professed  their 
willingness  to  support  him  as  long  as  he  was  honestly 
striving  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment.2 

Nothing,  in  fact,  which  the  army  could  do  to 
create  a  favourable  impression  in  Charles's  mind 
was  left  undone.  He  had  been  already  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ministrations  of  his  chaplains, 
and,  on  July  15,  the  insistency  of  Fairfax  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  Houses  an  order  permitting  him 
to  receive  a  visit  from  those  of  his  children  who 
were  still  in  the  custody  of  Parliament,  James,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Henry.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
permission  given,  Charles  was  to  have  the  children 
with  him  at  Caver  sham  for  two  days.  He  rode  over 
to  Maidenhead  to  meet  them  on  their  way.  Crom- 
well, who  was  himself  a  father,  afterwards  recounted 
to  Berkeley,  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  the 
particulars  of  the  affecting  scene  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness.  His  estimate  of  Charles  as  a  poli- 
tician was,  for  the  time  at  least,  raised  by  the  sight 
of  his  tenderness  as  a  father.  The  King,  he  assured 
Berkeley, '  was  the  uprightest  and  most  conscientious 


1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  17. 


lb.  24. 
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man   of  his   three   kingdoms.'      The   Independents,     C^R 
added  Cromwell,  were  under  infinite  obligations  to   ' — 7- — 
him  for  having  rejected  '  the  Scots'  propositions  at 
Newcastle,  which  his  Majesty's  interest  seemed   to 
invite  him  to.' 

Cromwell  had  thus  singled  out  the  higher  side  of  His  judg- 
Charles's  character,  his  adherence  to  his  convictions  Charles's 
even  when  they  came  into  collision  with  his  interests. 
Yet  he  was  not  blind  to  his  weakness.  He  wished, 
he  said,  that  the  King  would  be  '  more  frank,'  and 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  tied  himself  '  so 
strictlv   to    narrow   maxims.'     Cromwell   then   pro-  He  hopes 

•  r  that  the 

ceeded  to  express  a  hope  that  Ireton,  upon  whom  terms 
had  fallen  the  duty  of  preparing  the  terms  which  win  soon 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the 
army,  would  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible,  and  that 
no  time  would  be  lost,  lest  the  army  should  change 
its  mind  and  let  slip  the  chance  of  an  accommoda- 
tion.1 

In  revealing  these  conversations  Berkeley  uncon-  charges  of 
sciously  gives  the  key  to  the  charge   of  hypocrisy  aga^st*5 
which  was  already  coiling  round  Cromwell.     One  of 
the  Agitators  assured  Berkeley  that  '  Cromwell  re-  (^an 
solved  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  ends  through  all 
means  whatsoever,  and  did  not  only  dissemble,  but 
really  change  his  way  to  those  ends  ;  and  when  he 
thought  the  Parliament  would  make  his  fortune,  re- 
signed   himself   totally   to   them,    even  to   the    dis- 
banding  of  the  army,  before  it  was   paid.2     When 
the  Presbyterians  prevailed,  he  took  the  Covenant. 
When  he  quitted  the  Parliament,  his  chief  depend- 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  26. 

2  Another  piece  of  incidental  evidence  against  the  theory  that 
Cromwell  had  been  working  underhand  with  the  Agitators  in  April 
and  May. 

l  2 
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ence  was  on  the  army,  which  he  endeavoured  by  all 
means  to  keep  in  unity,  and  if  he  could  not  bring  it 
to  his  sense,  rather  than  suffer  any  division,  went 
over  himself  and  carried  his  friends  with  him  into 
that  very  way  the  army  did  choose,  and  that  faster 
than  any  in  it.'  * 

The  charge  brought  against  Cromwell  by  the  Pres- 
byterians was  precisely  the  same.  "Did  not  Cromwell," 
asks  one  of  them  in  an  appeal  to  the  army,  "  your 
great  ringleader  into  disobedience,  solemnly  protest 
and  promise  upon  his  life  and  honour,  many  times  and 
oft  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  army  should  dis- 
band and  lay  down  their  arms  at  their  door  whenever 
the  House  demanded  them  ?  Now,  whether  your 
papers  agree  with  his  promise  the  world  will  witness. 
It  seems  he  can  take  that  liberty  of  conscience  with 
the  Papists  to  promote  the  Catholic  cause  ...  by 
right  means  or  wrong,  by  truth  or  falsehood.  This 
palpable  breach  of  Cromwell's  engagement  makes  all 
indifferent  men  believe  that  this  promise  of  obedience 
was  only  made  that  your  purpose  of  disobedience 
might  be  the  less  suspected,  and  the  practice  of  it 
the  more  easily  promoted.  Is  not  this  like  the  prac- 
tice of  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  who  .  .  .  did  lay  his  com- 
mands on  the  Papists  to  obey  their  king  and  keep 
themselves  quiet ;  and  all  was  that  the  plot  might  not 
be  suspected?  If  Cromwell  follow  Garnet's  steps,  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  Garnet's  end."2 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  readiness  of 
men,  on  the  evidence  before  them,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cromwell,  in  the  sudden  change  of 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  25. 

3  Works  of  Darkness  brought  to  Light,  E.  399,  36.  Thomason's 
date  of  publication  is  July  23.  The  writer's  capacity  as  a  judge  of 
Cromwell's  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  charges 
him  with  '  lasciviousness.' 
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front  which  he  had  undoubtedly  made,  had  been  c^ff- 
actuated  simply  by  regard  to  his  personal  interests.  ^^7Z~ 
The  only  way  in  which  he  could  meet  the  charge  was 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  to  explain  publicly  the 
effect  which  his  discovery  of  the  Presbyterians'  in- 
trigue with  the  Scots  had  had  on  his  course  of  action. 
It  was  the  very  last  thing  that  Cromwell  was  likely  to 
do.  "If,"  he  said  a  few  days  later  of  an  officer's 
complaint  that  libels  had  been  printed  against  the 
army,  "  upon  his  apprehensions,  or  any  man's  else, 
we  shall  quarrel  with  every  dog  in  the  street  that 
barks  at  us,  and  suffer  the  kingdom  to  be  lost  with 
such  a  fantastical  thing  !  "  1  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
on  this  occasion  Cromwell's  silence  is  to  some  extent 
accounted  for  by  a  reluctance  to  irritate  the  Scots 
and  the  French  by  revealing  their  intrigues. 

It  was  not  merely  on  the  forces  which  the  eleven  fY^er 
members  had   attempted   to   raise    in   London   that  poyntz. 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  kept  a  watchful  eye  in 
the  first  week  of  July.     They  had  then  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  Poyntz  was   prepared   to   place  the  Deter- 
army  of  the  Northern  Association  at  the  disposal  of  to  remove 
the  Scottish  invaders,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
himself  strongly  hostile  to  their  own  proceedings.2 
His  soldiers,  however,  were  still  dissatisfied,  as,  al- 
though the  Houses  had  voted   10,000/.  in  payment 
of  their  arrears,3  the   money  had  never  been  sent. 
Emissaries   from   Fairfax's    army   were    again   busy 
amongst  them,  and  on  July  3  Poyntz  wrote  that  his     July  3. 
men  were  following  the  example  of  the  main  army  complaints. 
by  choosing  Agitators,  and  were  clamouring  to  be 
incorporated  with  it,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 


1  Clarice  Papers,  i.  205. 

2  Articles  against  Poyntz,  ib.  i.  167. 


3  See  p.  127. 
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thereby  receive  their  pay  more  punctually.1     On  the 

"1647"    S^1  tQe    soldiers   held  a   meeting  at  Pontefract,  at 

juiy  5.     which  they  addressed  a  message  to  Fairfax,  begging 

atPonte-g   h™  to  mediate   with     Parliament  on  their  behalf.2 

fr  Jul  s      ^n  ^ie  ^  ^e  trooPs  quartered  at  York  broke  into 

Poyntz       mutiny,  dragged  Poyntz  out  of  his  lodgings  without 

and  sent  to  giving   mm  time  to   put  on  his  boots,  set  him  on 

horseback,  and  carried  him  off  to  Pontefract.3     From 

Pontefract   he  was   sent   to    Eeading,4   and   though 

Fairfax  liberated  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived,5 

he  had  no  longer  an  army  at  his  command,  and  he 

therefore  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 

The  news  of  Poyntz's  capture  was  the  more  wel- 
Attitude      come  at  Eeading  as  the  army  was  still  anxious  about 
eleven        the  course  of  events  in  London.     The  eleven  mem- 
bers  had   objected   to   allow   the   charges   brought 
against  them  to  be  suspended  over  their  heads  till  a 
settlement  of  public  affairs  had  been  reached,6  and 
July  6.     had  called  for  an  immediate  trial.     Accordingly  on 

-A.rtlCJ.6S 

gainst  July  6  the  accusation  against  them  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five 
articles,  of  which  the  most  important  alleged  that 
they  had  constantly  met  at  '  Lady  Carlisle's  lodgings 
at  Whitehall  and  in  other  places,  with  divers  other 
persons  disaffected  to  the  State,  for  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  .  .  .  with  intent  to  put 
conditions  on  the  Parliament,  and  to  bring  in  the 

1  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  3,  Cary's  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War, 
i.  282.  2  Rushw.  vi.  622. 

3  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  9 ;  Elizabeth  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  9, 
Cary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  298,  300.  The  lady  complained  that 
her  husband  was  '  carried  away  in  his  slippers,  not  suffered  to  express 
any  conjugal  comfort  or  courtesy  to  me  his  wife,  and  what  will  be  the 
doom  they  will  pass  on  him,  I  cannot  tell.' 

4  Poyntz  arrived  at  Reading  on  the  15th,  Perf.  Diurnal,  E.  518.  6. 

5  Bell's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  370. 
0  See  p.  131. 
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King  on  their  own  terms.'  They  had  further  '  as-  c^p' 
sured  the  Queen  40,000/.  per  annum,'  as  the  price  ^~^7T^ 
of  her  assistance.  Moreover,  six  of  them,  Holies, 
Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy,  Waller,  and  Massey, 
had  '  invited  the  Scots  and  other  foreign  forces  to 
come  into  the  kingdom  in  a  hostile  manner,'  and 
had  also  advised  the  Queen  to  send  her  son  to  Scot- 
land, '  to  march  into  this  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an 
army.'  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  all  the  eleven 
had  listed  soldiers  in  order  '  to  levy  and  raise  a  new 
war  in  this  kingdom,'  and  had  encouraged  the  Refor- 
madoes  to  raise  tumults  round  the  Parliament  House.1 

The  truth  of  the  whole  charge  was  categorically  Its  Sllb- 

to  &  .  Btantial 

denied  by  those  who  were  most  concerned  to  establish  truth. 
its  falsehood,  but  though  it  is  likely  enough  that,  if 
an  independent  investigation  had  taken  place,  many 
inaccuracies  would  have  been  detected  in  it,  its 
substantial  truth  hardly  admits  of  question.2  Nor 
can  the  army  be  fairly  accused  of  ripping  up  old 
sores  to  destroy  a  fallen  enemy.  Truly  or  falsely, 
the  soldiers  believed  that  the  danger  of  a  conjunction  The 

°  . u  danger 

between  an  army  from  Scotland  and  the  levies  in  the  not  past. 
City  had  not  altogether  passed  away.    On  July  6,  the 
day  on  which  the  articles  against  the  eleven  members 
were  handed  in,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  Jnfoi;ma- 

7  tion  from 

sent  information  to  Eeading  that  there  were  at  least  London- 
16,000  men  enlisted  in  and  about  the  City,  and  that 
there  was  a  talk  of  sending  some  of  them  into  Kent 
to  receive  a  Scottish  army  expected  by  sea,  as  well  as 
of  the  apprentices  coming  to  Westminster  to  declare 
their  resolution  to  have  the  King  in  London  whether 

1  C.J.  v.  236;  A  Particular  Charge,  E.  399,  17. 

2  A  Full  Vindication  and  Answer,  E.  398, 17.  The  story  about  the 
invitation  to  the  Scots,  for  instance,  was  not  invented,  and  that  Dun- 
fermline was  sent  to  open  communications  with  the  Queen  is  also 
beyond  doubt. 
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CLnR     tne  armJ  consented  or  not.1     Much  of  this  informa- 

^~^7T"  tion  was  doubtless  mere  gossip,  but  it  was  gossip 

founded  on  knowledge  of  existing  danger,  and  it  can 

hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  on  the  receipt  of 

this  intelligence,  the  army  forwarded  to  Westminster 

a  peremptory  demand  for  the  actual  disbandment  of 

the  Eeformadoes.2 

July  9.  The  Houses,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  com- 

nancefor     plied  with  this  demand,  which,  indeed,  they  were 

sionof        too  weak   to   resist.     On   the    9th   they  passed   an 

madoes.       Ordinance  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Eeformadoes  from 

July  13.    London,  and  on  the  1 3th  the  Commons,  in  accordance 

to  be  with  another  requirement  of  the  army,  voted  that 

those  of  its  members  who  had  in  any  way  favoured 

the  King's  cause  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  should 

be  expelled.3 

Jhe„  It  was  more  easv  to  pass  an  Ordinance  against 

London  J  x  ° 

appren-       the  Eeformadoes  than  to  carry  it  into  execution.    On 

tices  ^ 

hostile  to     the   13th  the  London  apprentices  appeared  on  the 
pendents,     scene.    They  were  hostile  to  the  Independents,  partly 
because  they  resented   their   interference   with   the 
municipal  control  of  the  militia,  partly  also  because, 
in  the  heyday  of  vigorous  youth,  they  regarded  the 
eccentricities  of  the  tub-preacher  as  a  fair  object  of 
derision.     Of  late,  too,  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  bound  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  tie  of 
Feb.  9-     self-interest.     In   February  they  had  petitioned  for 
petition      the  establishment  of  public  holidays  for  '  lawful  re- 
hoiidays.     creations  for  the  needful  refreshments  of  their  spirits, 
without  which  life  itself  is  unpleasant  and  an  intoler- 
able burden,'  in  lieu  of  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
recently  abolished.4     For  some  time  no  notice  had 

1  Information  by  Sir  F.  Pile,  July  6,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  152. 

2  L.J.  ix.  320. 

3  lb.  ix.  322;  C.J.  v.  238,  244.  4  L.J.  viii.  715. 
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been  taken  of  their  demands,  and  though,  on  April  20,  c^p* 

the  Commons  directed  the  preparation  of  an  Ordi-  "*7Z^~" 

nance  to  give  effect  to  them,1  weeks  were  allowed  to  Aprii  20. 

pass  without  anything  being  done.  n^Sto 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  Presbyterians  were  pre-  J^  brousht 
paring  to  measure  swords  with  the  army  that  they 
recognised  the  danger  of  alienating  the  apprentices. 

On  July  8  an   Ordinance  was  passed  appointing  a  ^^y8- 

J  ±  a  x  o  Ordinance 

holiday  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  for  a 

-1  •  1  monthly 

month,  on  which  '  all  scholars,  apprentices,  and  ser-  holiday. 
vants '  were  to  have  such  time  for  recreation  as  their 
masters  could  '  conveniently  spare  from  their  extra- 
ordinary and  necessary  services  and  occasions.'  In 
the  case  of  dispute  arising  out  of  the  vague  wording 
of  this  part  of  the  Ordinance,  appeal  was  to  be  made 
to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apprentices  complained  of  the  require- 
ment to  obtain  their  masters'  permission  before  exer- 
cismg  their  new  rights,  as  a  new  Ordinance  was  issued  a  second 
on  the  nth,  in  which  it  entirely  disappeared.  The 
apprentices  were  still  liable  to  be  kept  at  home  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
that  this  existed  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  master,  who 
would  no  longer  be  entitled  simply  to  refuse  leave 
without  giving  a  reason.2 

The  first  of  these  monthly  holidays  fell  on  July  13,     July  *3. 
and  the  lads,  grateful  for  the  concession,  celebrated  holiday, 
it  by  presenting  to  the  Houses  a  petition  calling  for  Anappren- 
the  suppression  of  conventicles,  the  restoration  of  the  petition 
King,  the  maintenance  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  army.3     It  is  possible  that  this  ill- 
timed  support  was  not  altogether  welcome  to  the 

1  C.J.  v.  148. 

2  L.J.  ix.  248-255  ;  C.J.  v.  202,  206. 

3  L.J.  ix.  330 ;  C.J.  v.  243. 
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c^p-  Presbyterians,  and  it  undoubtedly  roused  the  in- 
~~^~'  dignation  of  the  army,  especially  as,  in  spite  of 
irritation  the  Parliamentary  Ordinance,  the  Eeformadoes  still 
army6  swarmed  in  the  City.  At  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pectation of  a,  Scottish  invasion  took  so  firm  a  hold 

July  16.     on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  that  on  July  1 6  Fairfax 

Expecta-  .  .  * 

tion  of  a  spoke  of  it  to  the  King.  Moreover,  it  was  known 
invasion,  that  Colonel  Doyley,  who  had  formerly  commanded 
Fairfax's  lifeguard,  had  presented  himself  at  Bristol 
without  any  authorisation  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  had  demanded  the  submission  of  the 
garrison.2 
The  The  first  result  of  these  alarming  rumours  was 

Agitators  -it*'  t  i       p  i 

wish  to  that  the  Agitators  appeared  on  the  16th  before  the 
London.  Army  Council  with  a  demand  for  an  immediate 
march  on  London.3  They  found  much  support 
amongst  the  officers,  but  they  were  strenuously  op- 
o^crom-011  Pose(i  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Cromwell,  indeed, 
was  ready  to  admit  that,  obedience  to  Parliament  had 
its  limits,  but  he  argued  strongly  that  force  ought 
only  to  be  employed  in  the  last  resort,  and  that  the 
time  for  employing  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  There 
was,  he  thought,  still  room  for  amicable  negotiation.4 
Ireton,  to  whom,  together  with  Lambert,  had  been 
entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  proposals  to  be 
presented  to  the  King,5  as  it  was  hoped,  with  the 
good-will  of  Parliament,  was  against  the  use  of  force 
lest  it  should  hinder  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Houses.  "Whatsoever  we  get  by  a  treaty,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  it  will  be  firm  and  durable,  it  will  be 
conveyed  over  to  posterity  as  that  that  will  be  the 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  19,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,556. 

2  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  July  16,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  162. 

3  Representation  of  the  Agitators,  July  16,  ib.  i.  170. 

4  Ib.  i.  184.  b  Ib.  i.  197,  202. 
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greatest  honour  to  us  that  ever  poor  creatures  had, 
that  we  may  obtain  such  things  as  these  are  that  we  -  ,•  - 
are  now  about :  and  it  will  have  this  in  it  too,  that 
whatsoever  is  granted  in  that  way,  it  will  have  firmness 
in  it.  We  shall  avoid  that  great  objection  that  will 
lie  against  us  that  we  have  got  things  of  the  Parlia- 
ment by  force,  and  we  know  what  it  is  to  have  that 
stain  lie  upon  us."  1 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Cromwell,  "  perhaps  I  notmwdl 
have  as  few  extravagant  thoughts  ....  of  obtaining  sanguine, 
great   things  from  Parliament  as  most  men ;    yet  it 
hath  been  in  most  of  our  thoughts  that  this  Par- 
liament might  be  a   reformed   and   purged   Parlia- 
ment,   that  we    might   see   men   looking    at   public 
and  common  interests  only." 2     Now  that  the  eleven  but  has 
had   left  their  seats,  the  friends   of  the   army  had   10pei 
been  gaining  ground,  and  it  would  be  doing  them 
an  ill  service   to   bring  an  armed  soldiery  to  their 
aid.     "That  which  you  have  by  force,"  he  added, 
later  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  nothing.     I  do  not  know  that  force  is  to  be  used 
except  we  cannot  get  what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  without  force.  ...  I  wish  we  may  respite 
our  determination  till  .  .  .  four  or  five  days  be  over  ; 
till  we  see  how  things  will  be." 3     At  last  Cromwell  a  final 
closed  the  discussion  by  an  argument  which  admitted 
no  reply.     "If,"  he  said,  decidedly,  " you  be  in  the 
right,  and   I   in   the  wrong;    if  we   be    divided,    I 
doubt  we  shall  all  be  in  the  wrong.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion is  singly  this  :  whether  or  no  we  shall  not  in  a 
positive  way  desire  the  answer  to  those  things  before 
we  march  towards  London,  when  perhaps  we  may 
have    the    same   things    in   the   time    that   we    can 

1  Clarice  Papers,  i.  185.  s  lb.  i.  192. 

3  lb.  i.  202,  203. 
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Deserters 
disbanded. 
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The  eleven 
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ask  leave 
to  go 
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march.  Here  is  the  strictness  of  the  question." * 
Cromwell,  as  might  be  expected,  had  his  way,  and 
the  demands  of  the  soldiers  were  transmitted  to 
Westminster,  unaccompanied  by  any  threatening 
demonstration. 

As  Cromwell  had  judged,  enough  had  been  done 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
army.  On  the  16th  and  on  the  following  days  a 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterian  members  asked 
for  leave  of  absence  and  abandoned  the  struggle.2 
On  the  19th  the  Houses  placed  under  Fairfax's  com- 
mand all  the  forces  in  their  pay  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  on  the  2 1  st  they  ordered  the  disbandment 
of  all  deserters  from  his  army.3  By  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  these  men  the  army  lost  those  disinte- 
grating elements  which  had  prevented  its  cohesion  as 
a  thoroughly  Independent  body. 

The  first  result  of  the  vote  which  placed  all 
military  authority  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  was  that 
the  eleven  members,  perceiving  that  their  designs 
were  now  incapable  of  accomplishment,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  also  permission 


1  Clarice  Papers,  i.  209.  The  body  in  which  this  discussion  took 
place  is  in  this  report  spoken  of  as  a  Council  of  War.  It  was,  how- 
ever, properly  a  full  army  council,  as  Agitators  were  present.  The 
phrase  council  of  war  was  used  indiscriminately.  "  Yesterday,"  we 
are  told  of  this  very  council,  "  there  was  a  great  Council  of  War  called 
.  .  .  consisting  of  officers  besides  Agitators  ;  who  now,  in  prudence  we 
admit  to  debate,  and  it  is  not  more  than  necessary  they  should  be, 
considering  the  influence  they  have  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  officers 
we  hope  have  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  if  any  of  more  fierce  dis- 
position amongst  them  moderate  not  their  reason,  the  officers  can 
command  it ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  singularest  part  of  wisdom 
in  the  General  and  the  officers  so  to  carry  themselves  considering  the 
present  temper  of  the  army."    Letter  from  the  army,  July  17,  ib.  i.  214. 

2  C.J.  v.  245  ;  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  22,  Clarendon  MSS. 

2,559. 

:i  L.J.  ix.  338,  342. 
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to  postpone  their  defence  for  six  months,  although. 

on  the  28th,  they  had  sent  in  a  preliminary  answer    -^ 

to  the  charges  against  them.1 

In  the  army  the  news  that  the  Houses  were  in  a  j^j8/*0" 
more   conciliatory   temper   gave   lively   satisfaction,  the  army. 
On   the    1 8th   the   Parliamentary   commissioners   at 
Beading  were  informed  that  the  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days. 
On  the  1  oth  the  army  forwarded  to  the  Parliament    July  19. 

r>  •     i         •  i  Four 

four  requests   accompanied  with    an  announcement  requests. 
that,  if  these  were  granted,  nothing  more  would  be 
asked.     Prisoners   held  in  captivity  without  having 
been  subjected  to  a  lawful  trial  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty  ;  a  declaration  was  to  be  issued  against  the 
invitation  of   foreign  troops ;    the   army  was  to  be 
constantly  paid ;    and   the   old   Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  City  Com- 
mittee in  the  command  of  the  London  militia.2     So 
satisfied  was  Fairfax  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end, 
that,  on  the  22nd,  when  he  removed  the  head-quarters    July  22. 
to  Bedford,  he  suffered  his  cavalry  to  be  scattered  of  head- 
over  a  stretch  of  country  which  reached  from  Bristol 
to  Newark.3 

Cromwell  had  done  his  best,  even  when  violating  cromweirs 
a  constitution  which  had  been  equally  disregarded  attltu  e' 
by  his  opponents,  to  preserve  at  least  an  outward 
respect  for  Parliamentary  forms.     Both  he  and  the 
Presbyterians  were  anxious  to  substitute  government 
by  discussion  for  government  by  the  sword ;  but  the    ' 
way  to  that  consummation  was  blocked  by  Charles, 
with  whom  government  by  discussion  was  impossible. 

1  C.J.  v.  251  ;  Bushw.  vi.  628  ;  A  Full  Vindication  and  Answer, 
E.  398,  17.  This  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Prynne.  Burgoyne 
to  Sir  E.  Verney,  July  25,  Verney  MSS. 

2  L.J.  ix.  339.  3  A  Diary,  E.  400,  22. 
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Cromwell  and  his  military  allies  perceived  clearly 
that  the  securities  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
thought  to  bind  Charles  were  utterly  inadequate. 
He  was  now  seeking,  with  scant  prospect  of  success, 
to  devise  other  securities  which  might  prove  more 
satisfactory.  To  gain  standing  ground  for  this  he 
had  used  force  to  repel  threatened  force.  Unfor- 
tunately those  who  once  appeal  to  force  have  a 
tendency  to  appeal  to  it  again,  and  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  first  as  a  necessary  evil  and  ultimately  as  a 
salutary  remedy  for  public  mischiefs.  The  constitu- 
tion as  it  stood  in  Elizabeth's  day  had  long  been 
broken  up,  and  there  was  no  general  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  reconstructed. 
Every  man  craved  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  distraction,  they  who  had  the 
longest  swords  were  able  to  make  their  voices  heard 
the  loudest. 

It  was  now  Ireton's  turn  to  try  whether  he  could 
in  reality  win  the  King's  assent  to  some  form  of  real 
constitutional  government.  On  July  17  his  scheme 
was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Army,  and  on  the 
1 8th  a  committee  consisting  of  twelve  officers  and 
twelve  Agitators,  with  leave  for  Cromwell  to  be 
present  '  when  he  can,'  was  named  by  Fairfax  to  put 
it  into  shape.1  Though  Parliament  had  not  yet  been 
consulted,  the  King  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
have  an  inkling  of  the  terms  about  to  be  offered  to 
him,  and  a  few  changes  had  been  made — too  readily 
as  some  of  the  Agitators  thought — in  consequence  of 
his  suggestions.2     As  the  scheme  was  now  prepared 

1  Clarice  Papers,  i.  211,  216. 

2  According  to  Putney  Projects,  p.  14  (E.  421,  19),  the  first  draft 
deprived  the  King  of  that  negative  voice — the  right  of  refusing  the 
royal  assent  to  bills — to  which  he  was  so  much  attached ;  and  had 
also  excluded  Royalists  from  office  for  ten  instead  of  for  five  years ; 
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it  did  not  claim  to  be  the  draft  of  a  final  agreement     C^IAIP< 
covering  all  details.     The  paper  which  contained  it  ^~^7T^ 
bore  the  name  of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  as  if  The  Heads 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  mere  sketch  which  was  to  be  Proxwsah. 
filled  up  in  detail  hereafter. 

The  plan  laid  down  in  this  paper  for  the  settle-  Their 
ment  of  Church  disputes  had  at  least  the  merit  of  church 
originality.  The  existence  of  Episcopacy  was  in-  ment"1" 
directly  admitted,  but  an  Act  was  to  be  passed  to 
take  away  from  bishops  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  all  coercive  jurisdiction  extending  to  any 
civil  penalties,  and  also  to  repeal  all  laws  by  which 
the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  those  who  lay  under  ecclesiastical  censure. 
Moreover,  there  was  to  be  a  repeal  of  all  Acts 
'  enjoy ning  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  imposing  any  penalties  for  neglect  thereof/  as 
well  as  of  all  Acts  enforcing  attendance  at  church,  or 
forbidding  the  holding  of  religious  meetings  else- 
where, some  fresh  provision  being  made,  in  lieu  of 
the  Eecusancy  Acts,  for  the  discovery  of  'Papists 
and  Popish  recusants,'  Jesuits  and  priests.  The 
Covenant,  too,  was  no  longer  to  be  enacted. 

The  scheme  of  Ireton  was  virtually  that  which  »»jn 
was    adopted   in   the   Toleration  Act    of    1689.     In  thetinie- 
1647  ft  was  t0°   far   m  advance  of  the  time  to  be 

whilst  it  asked  Charles  to  pass  two  Acts,  one  abolishing  Episcopacy, 
and  the  other  confirming  the  sale  of  the  bishops'  lands.  Some  of  these 
things  may  have  been  mere  suggestions  made  in  the  Council  of  the 
Army.  At  all  events  they  had  disappeared  before  the  draft  was  sub- 
mitted to  Berkeley  to  be  shown  to  the  King,  as  he  represents  Charles 
as  objecting  only  to  three  points.  "  The  first  was  the  exception  of 
seven,"  so  it  then  stood,  "not  named  from  pardon;  the  second,  the 
excluding  his  party  being  eligible  in  the  next  ensuing  Parliament ;  and 
the  third,  that,  though  there  was  nothing  against  the  Church  govern- 
ment established,  yet  there  was  nothing  done  to  assert  it."  Berkeley's 
Memoirs,  31. 
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C5iP"     generally  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  secured  the  ap- 
' — TT-"   probation  of  the  King,  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been 

prepared. 
^® .   .  The  political  concessions  demanded  were  based 

political  r 

scheme.  Gn  principles  entirely  different  from  those  which 
pervaded  the  Propositions  of  Newcastle.  The  Pres- 
byterian idea  had  been  to  force  the  Crown  to  submit 
to  the  existing  Parliamentary  system.  The  Inde- 
pendent idea  was  to  bring  Parliament  itself  under 
popular  control.  Parliament  was  to  indicate  a  date 
for  its  own  dissolution,  after  which  it  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  biennial  parliaments,  elected  by  a 
reformed  constituency  in  which  the  franchise  was  to 
be  exercised  by  populous  towns  and  districts  hitherto 
unrepresented  or  under-represented,  whilst  it  was  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  villages  and  hamlets,  which 
had  been  the  main  strength  of  the  Crown  and  its 
Cavalier  supporters.  These  biennial  parliaments 
were  not  to  be  dissolved  without  their  own  consent 
till  the  session  had  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  case  was  the  session 
to  continue  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
course  of  the  two  years  of  its  existence. 

a  council  In  this  new  constitution  a  prominent  place  was 

to  be  given  to  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  the 
members  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  named  by 
agreement,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years.  As  nothing  was  said 
about  the  way  in  which  their  successors  were  to  be 
appointed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  King.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  Council  of  State  was  to  occupy  a  more  important 
constitutional  position  than  the  old  Privy  Council, 
from  which  every  member  could  be  dismissed  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  by  which  no  business  could  be 
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transacted  except  by  his  permission.  The  Council  C^R 
of  State,  of  which  the  idea  was  probably  taken  from  >_i6t  -' 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  was  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  to  conclude  peace  or  declare 
war ;  to  superintend  the  militia  during  ten  years 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament  itself  when  sitting, 
or  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions.  In 
case  of  necessity  the  King  might  summon  an  extra- 
ordinary Parliament  after  one  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  and  when  the  obligatory  election  to  another 
was  not  yet  imminent,  but  he  was  only  to  do  this 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State.  Though 
the  direction  of  the  militia  was  to  be  for  ten  years  in  The 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  its  commanders 
were  for  the  same  time  to  be  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment. After  that  time,  if  Charles  were  still  living,  he 
might  make  the  appointments  with  the  approval  of 
Parliament  or  of  its  committee.  The  next  king  was, 
apparently,  both  to  superintend  the  militia  and  to 
appoint  its  officers  without  reference  to  Parliament, 
provided  that  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  domestic  government  was  to  be  carried  on,  Domestic 
as  it  had  been  before  the  war,  by  royal  officials,  but  ment?" 
those  officials  were  for  ten  years  to  be  appointed  by 
Parliament  and,  after  that  time,  by  the  King  out  of 
three  candidates  nominated  by  Parliament  for  every 
vacancy.  To  preserve  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  peer  created  since  May  21,  1642,  or  created 
hereafter,  was  to  sit  in  Parliament  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses,  whilst  the  judicial  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  to  be  limited  by  requiring  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  its  judgments 
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whenever  they  affected  a  commoner.  Each  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  have  the  right  of 
protest. 

If  Charles  accepted  these  proposals,  his  partisans 
were  to  be  dealt  with  more  leniently  than  in  any  of 
the  propositions  made  by  the  Houses.  Not  more 
than  five  were  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  compositions  enacted  from  the  re- 
mainder were  to  be  lowered.  No  Eoyalist,  however, 
was  either  to  hold  office  during  the  next  five  years 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  or  the  Council  of 
State,  or  to  sit  in  either  House  till  the  second  biennial 
Parliament  had  come  to  an  end.  Other  clauses  there 
were,  but  of  less  importance,  and  a  list  of  desirable 
reforms  was  added  in  the  hope  that  the  existing 
Parliament  might  find  time  to  pass  them  without 
prolonging  its  sittings  unreasonably.1 

In  their  main  lines  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
anticipated  later  constitutional  developments.  They 
substituted  the  influence  of  the  Crown  for  its  direct 
authority,  and  they  brought  the  House  of  Commons 
more  under  the  control  of  the  constituencies  than  it 
had  been  hitherto.  In  other  words,  they  were  per- 
vaded with  jealousy  of  the  reigning  King,  and  with 
jealousy  of  the  existing  Parliament,  though  it  was  on 
the  approval  of  the  reigning  King  and  of  the  existing 
Parliament  that  those  who  framed  them  counted  to 
give  legal  authority  to  their  project.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  consent  they  required  were  willingly  given 
they  would  have  laboured  in  vain.  The  first  re- 
quisite of  successful  government  is  confidence  be- 
tween the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Such  confidence 
could  never  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  restrictions 
which  were  well  enough  on  paper,  but  which  Charles, 

1  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  Const.  Doc.  232. 
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if  he  ever  consented  to  be  bound  by  them,  would     c^p- 
seek  every  opportunity  to  explain  away.  ' — t1 — ■" 

That  Charles  would  be  hostile  to  The  Heads  of  cimries 
the  Proposals  might  easily  be  foreseen.  Not  only  did  to°them. 
they  impose  permanent  restrictions  on  that  authority 
which  he  still  believed  it  possible  to  preserve  intact, 
but  there  was  a  marked  contrast  between  their 
elaborate  stipulations  and  the  vague  conditions  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  upon  his  arrival  at  New- 
market.1 The  change,  no  doubt,  might  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  necessary  contrast  between  terms 
verbally  expressed  and  terms  set  down  in  writing ; 
but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  lesson  taught  by  Charles's 
refusal  to  accept  the  original  proposal.  The  army 
now  knew  that  it  had  an  opponent  to  bind  down, 
and  not  a  friend  with  whom  it  might  co-operate. 
Suspicion,  absent  in  June,  had  entered  in  July  into 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  present  scheme. 
Unfortunately  Charles  sought  the  cause  of  this  sus- 
picion in  others  rather  than  in  himself.  In  com- 
bating the  proposals  of  the  army  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  himself  that  they  were  supported  not 
by  the  army  at  large,  but  simply  by  a  few  ambitious 
chiefs. 

1  "  Pendendo  queste  negotiationi  secretamente  1'  armata  dava  al 
Re  proposition!  contrarie  alia  sua  autorita,  et  alia  liberta  del  popolo, 
pregiuiditalissime  a  se  medesiino  et  a'  suoi  successori,  le  quali  S.  M.,  se 
bene  nelle  loro  mano,  non  ha  niai  voluto  passare,  non  le  desiderando 
ancora  tutti  quali  dell'  armata,  ma  solamente  li  capi  di  quella  come 
ancora  li  Capi  degli  Independenti."  Newsletter,  -^—f^oman  Tran- 
scripts, B.O. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

THE    MILITARY   OCCUPATION   OF    LOXDOX. 

Charles's  usual  habit  when  dissatisfied  with  one  party 
was  to  turn  to  another,  and  on  July  22,  being  not 
well  pleased  with  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  he 
graciously  received  Lauderdale  at  Latimers,  where  he 
was  resting  for  the  night  on  his  way  to  Woburn.  The 
interview  resulted  in  Charles  offering  to  write  a  letter 
which  was  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  by  Cheisley, 
the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don. Consequently,  Lauderdale  returned  in  good 
spirits  under  the  impression  that  this  letter  would 
open  the  way  to  the  long-talked-of  invasion  of 
England  by  a  Scottish  army.1  Lauderdale,  strongly 
as  from  political  motives  he  had  hitherto  sided  with 
the  Presbyterian  party,  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Presbyterian  zealots  of  his  own  country,  and  it  is 
likely  enough  that  he  under-estimated  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  acceptance  in  Scotland  of  such  half- 


1  "  Par  les  nouvelles  que  j'eus  avant -liver,  du  Eoy  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  et  par  celles  que  j'en  ay  encores  aivjourdhuy  receues,  il  com- 
mence a  s'apperccvoir  de  ce  dont  nous  l'advertissons  il  y  a  bien  long- 
temps,  que  les  Independants  establissant  leur  pouvoir,  non  seulement 
inesprisent  le  sien,  mais  aussy  s'efforcent  de  le  ruyner  absolument :  pi 
plustost  il  eust  reconnu  ceste  verite,  plus  aysement  il  y  auroit  pourveu 
qu'il  ne  pourra  cy  apres.  Par  le  retour  du  Comte  de  Lauderdale  .  .  . 
qui  le  doibt  aivjourdhuy  veoir  a  Latimer,  nous  scaurons  domain  comment 
il  atlra  receu  les  offres  qu'il  a  ordre  de  luy  faire  de  la  part  du  diet 
Itoyaulme."     Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  ^x  »  B.O.  Transcripts. 

"  Le  Comte  de  Lauderdale  est  revenu  d'auprez  de  luy  assez  satisfait 
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hearted  concessions  as  Charles  was  likely  to  make  in 
matters  of  religion.  ^"1647" 

If,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  Lauderdale  was  ThePres 
acting  in  combination  with  the  eleven  members,1  aSnhe 1S 
who,  in  spite  of  leave  of  absence  asked  and  obtained, 
were  still  lingering  in  England,  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  the  Presbyterian  leaders  to  await  the 
reception  of  Charles's  letter  in  Scotland  before  raising 
a  fresh  agitation  in  London.  Either,  however,  their 
impatience  was  too  great,  or  the  turbulent  elements  in 
the  City  were  no  longer  under  their  control.     On  the    July  ax. 


The 


2 1  st,  the  day  before  Lauderdale's  interview  with  the  solemn 
King,  a  crowd  of  apprentices,  watermen,  Eeformadoes,  ment  of 
and  others  streamed  into  Skinners'  Hall,  where  they  the 
signed  a  Solemn  Engagement,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
were  to  maintain  the  Covenant,  and  to  procure  the 
King's  restoration  to  power  on  the  basis  of  the  letter 
of  May  12,2  in  which  Charles  had  abandoned  Episco- 
pacy for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  ten.3 

It  was  doubtless  on  the  municipal  independence    ^l]y 22- 
of  the  City  that  the  hearts  of  the  supporters  of  this  commons 

-^  J  .  p  side  with 

Engagement  were   mainly  set,  but   after   the  with-  the  army, 

drawal  of  the  eleven  members,  they  could  no  longer 

count  on  the  support  of  the  Commons.     On  the  22nd 

the  proposal  of  the  army  that  the  control  of  the  City 

militia  should  be  restored  to  the  old  Parliamentary 

Committee  was  accepted  in  a  thin  House  by  a  majority 

of  77  to  46,  and  on  the  following  day  this  vote  was  as  do  the 


Lords. 


de  ce  qu'il  luy  a  prouiis  de  dormer  une  lettre  de  creance  a  Chisley  .  .  . 
pour  aller  dire  de  sa  part  tant  au  conseil  d'Escosse  qu'a  l'Assemblee 
des  ministres  qui  se  tiendra  a  Edimburg  le  I5me  de  ce  mois,"  i.e. 
Aug.  xV,  "  beaucoup  de  choses  qui  donneront  aux  Escossais  le  pretexte 
qu'ils  cherchent  avec  tant  d'ardeur  d'entrer  encore  en  Angleterre." 
Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  j^ff^  BO.  Transcripts. 

1  For  his  connection  with  them,  see  Bamfield's  Apology,  31. 

2  See  p.  69.  3  A  Solemn  Engagement,  L.J.  ix.  354. 
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confirmed  by  the  Lords.  On  the  24th  both  Houses 
joined  in  denouncing  the  Solemn  Engagement  of  the 
City.1 

In  appearance  at  least  Parliament  and  army  were 
of  one  mind.  On  July  23  the  army  assured  the 
Commons  of  its  readiness  to  support  them  in  any 
measures  they  might  take  to  provide  fitting  security 
for  the  kingdom.  The  acceptance  of  the  terms  in- 
dicated in  the  King's  letter  of  May  1 2  meant  to  the 
soldiers  the  abandonment  of  all  the  principles  at 
issue  in  the  great  struggle. 

Whether  those  who  organised  the  movement  in 
the  City  were  supported  by  any  of  the  eleven 
members  or  not,2  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had 
the  municipal  authorities  at  their  backs.  On  the 
26th  a  petition  was  presented  to  both  Houses  by 
the  Common  Council,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ordinance  by  which  the  old  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Militia  had  been  re-established  in  the  Citv.3 
The  deputation  bringing  it  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
cited crowd  of  apprentices  and  others,  clamouring  for 
a  favourable  answer.  The  Lords — only  nine  peers 
were   in    attendance — replied   evasively,   but   being 

1  C.J.  v.  254,  256;  L.J.  ix.  346,  354. 

2  "  Whereupon  the  Earls  of  Manchester,  Holland,  Lauderdale — 
who,  though  not  of  the  Parliament,  but  one  of  the  Scots'  commis- 
sioners, had  great  credit  in  the  City — my  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
my  Lord  Holies  "  (this  title  was  borne  by  him  when  this  was  written) 
"  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller,  Major  General  Massey, 
Major  General  Browne,  all  which,  and  divers  more  who  had  great 
influence  in  the  City,  judged  it  now  the  critical  season  to  engage  it  to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  continuance  of  their  militia  under  the 
establishment  it  was."  Bamfield's  Apology.  Bamfield,  as  perhaps 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  book  written  so  long  after  the  event,  is  loose 
as  to  dates,  and  goes  on  to  include  in  the  demands  made  in  the  City 
Petition  some  which  were  subsequently  made  by  the  mob.  Waller 
(Vindication,  101-106)  admits  that  he  knew  of  the  petition,  but  says 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tumults.  Holies  (Memoirs,  153)  dis- 
claims knowing  anything  about  either.  3  L.J.  ix.  356  ;  C.J.  v.  258. 
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roughly  told  that   unless   they  recalled   the  recent     cj5n>' 
Militia  Ordinance  and   the  declaration  against  the  "^T"^ 
Engagement    '  they   should    never    come    out,'    did  submis- 
as  they  were  bidden,   and  were  then  allowed,  after  thirds. 
adjourning  to  the  30th,  to  depart  unhurt. 

The  turn  of  the  Commons  came  next.  They,  too,  ^h© 
in  vain  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  a  dilatory  Commons. 
answer.  The  rioters  poured  into  the  lobby,  burst 
open  the  doors,  and  from  the  entrance  called  upon 
the  members  to  do  as  the  Lords  had  done.  For 
six  hours  the  House  held  out  in  spite  of  threats 
and  shouts  of  "  Vote  !  Vote  ! "  from  the  boisterous 
crowd.  Outside,  men  who  were  discovered  to  be 
servants  of  officers  of  the  army  were  roughly  handled. 
Their  ears  and  noses  were  pulled,  and  they  were 
dragged  about  amidst  mocking  cries.  Hostile  as 
the  City  was,  the  House  had  no  means  of  restoring 
order  without  its  aid.  Message  after  message  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Guildhall,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  in  no  hurry  to  shorten 
the  troubles  of  the  members,  and  when  at  last  one  of 
the  sheriffs  appeared  on  the  scene  he  was  followed  by 
no  more  than  forty  halberdiers.  Gathering  courage 
from  the  smallness  of  this  force,  the  mob  pushed  on 
over  the  floor  of  the  House  itself,  telling  the  mem- 
bers, as  they  had  told  the  peers  earlier  in  the  day, 
that  none  should  stir  till  the  Ordinance  and  decla- 
ration had  been  repealed.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  members,  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
at  last  gave  way,  yielding  to  pressure  which  they 
were  no   longer  able  to  resist.     Ha  vino-  passed  the  Forced 

&  .  votes. 

repealing  votes,  they  voted  an  adjournment,  and  at 
last  rose  to  leave  the  House. 

The   intruders,  however,   were   still   unsatisfied. 
Thrusting  Lenthall  back  into  the  chair,  as  Finch  had 
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been  thrust  eighteen  years  before,  they  insisted  he 
should  put  to  the  vote  a  resolution  inviting  the  King 
to  London.  The  terrorised  House  again  obeyed 
orders,  after  which  some  members  of  the  Common 
Council  tardily  arrived.  Finding  that  all  had  been 
done  that  they  desired,  they  dismissed  the  mob.  The 
next  morning  the  House,  taking  example  from  the 
Lords,  adjourned  to  the  30th.1 

The  independence  of  a  Parliament  which  had 
long  ceased  to  represent  the  nation  was  by  this  time 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Pressure  from  the  army  had 
been  succeeded  by  pressure  from  the  mob,  and 
moderate  men  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that,  of 
the  two,  the  former  was  to  be  preferred. 

For  the  present  the  City  stood  firm.  On  the  28th, 
after  attending  a  course  of  sermons  which  lasted  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Common  Council  wrote  to  Fairfax  urging  him  to 
keep  back  his  forces,  and  intimating  that  their  own 
preparation  for  placing  the  City  in  a  state  of  defence 
'  was  no  just  cause  to  provoke  the  soldier.'  On  the 
29th  it  was  known  in  London  that  Fairfax,  had 
on  that  morning  broken  up  from  Bedford  and  was 
marching  towards  the  City.  The  trained  bands 
were  at  once  sent  to  man  the  walls,  and  orders  were 
given  for  a  general  levy  of  the  whole  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms.2  Poyntz  had  for  some 
time  been  at  liberty,8  and  it  was  now  suggested 
that  either  he  or  Massey  should  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  were    calculated  as  amounting 

1  L.J.  ix.  356;  C.J.  v.  258;  Whitelocke,  260;  Kushworth  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  July  27,  Bell's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  ii.  379 ;  Lenthall's 

Declaration,    E.  400,    32 ;    Mabbot  (?)    to ,    July   26,    Clarice 

Papers,  i.  217. 

3  Eu8hw.  vi.  645,  646.  3  See  p.  150. 
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to  no  less  than  30,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  To  c^f' 
give  to  this  armament  a  basis  of  legality,  it  was  * — ~Z~7^ 
proposed  that  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  30th, 
the  Commons  should  recall  their  absent  members, 
including  the  impeached  eleven,  and  enter  upon  a 
negotiation  with  the  King.1  In  Independent  circles 
it  was  believed  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  acceptance 
of  these  proposals,  a  far  larger  mob  than  that  which 
had  broken  into  the  House  on  the  26th  would  ap- 
pear at  Westminster  on  the  30th.2  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  rumours  abroad  amongst  the  Pres- 
byterians, that  when  the  Houses  met  they  would 
under  the  influence  of  the  Independents  adjourn 
themselves  for  a  month,3  in  which  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
projected  armament. 

The  Independents,  at  least,  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  the  project  attributed  to  them.     When    July  30. 
the  morning  of  the  30th  arrived  it  was  found  that  of  the 
the  two  Speakers,  Manchester  and  Lenthall,  together  ancUh™ 
with  eight  Independent  peers  and  fifty-seven  Inde-  aentpen 
pendent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  members- 
missing.4     That  Manchester,  who   had   such  strong 
reasons  for  bearing  a  grudge  against  the  Indepen- 
dents, should  have  been  amongst  the  absentees  was 
significative  of  the  disgust  which  mob-violence  is  apt 
to  rouse.     For   the  moment,   however,  the  Presby-  h^at^ 
terians  were  masters  of  both  Houses.     They  chose  ^^ter. 
new  Speakers,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  in  the 

1  A  continuation  of  certain  ....  passages,  E.  400,  25  ;  The 
Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  401,  1  ;  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  E.  Verney, 
July  27,  Verney  MSS. 

2  Lenthall's  Declaration,  E.  400,  32.  s  L.J.  ix.  y]*]. 

4  The  evidence  on  the  story  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  persuaded 
Lenthall  to  go  to  the  army  is  collected  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Firth's  to  p.  219 
of  vol.  i.  of  the  Clarke  Papers. 
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CSlii'  Lords  and  Pelham  in  the  Commons,  recalled  the 
'  - '  eleven  members,  reconstituted  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  placing  Waller  and  Massey  upon  it,  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  militia  of  the  City, 
now  once  more  under  the  authority  of  the  new  Pres- 
byterian committee,  to  which  they  gave  power  to  ap- 
point a  commander-in-chief,  and,  finally,  sent  orders 
to  Fairfax  to  abstain  from  coming  within  thirty  miles 
of  London.  These  orders  they  accompanied  with  an 
assurance  that  the  City  authorities  would  keep  the 
apprentices  under  restraint,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  ap- 
prentices themselves  were  concerned,  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted  '  but  the  sense  of  so  great  an  offence '  as 
the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  would 
8  at  last  strike  their  breasts  .  .  .  with  a  detestation 
of  any  practices  of  the  like  nature  for  the  future.' * 
The  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presbyterians 

^epare  for  intended  to  fight  now,  if  they  had  the  chance.  After 
defence.  m0st  of  the  eleven  members  had  taken  their  places 
at  Westminster,  the  Militia  Committee  named  Massey 
commander  of  all  the  forces  raised  by  the  City.  Time 
was,  however,  running  short.  On  the  30th  Fairfax 
CoinbTook  estaDHshed  his  own  head-quarters  at  Colnbrook. 
Some  of  his  regiments  seized  on  Tilbury  Fort,  whilst 
others  crossed  the  Thames  above  Westminster,  and 
threatened  to  march  on  Gravesend,2  and  thus  to 
starve  out  the  commerce  of  London  by  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  actually  pushed 
on  to  Deptford,  where  they  came  to  blows  with  the 
deserters,  four  of  the  latter  being  slain.3  The 
strategy  which  had  failed  in  Charles's  hands  seemed 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  neither  Fairfax  nor 

1  L.J.  ix.  358;  C.J.  v.  259. 

~   The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  401,  1.  3  Bushw.  vii.  741. 
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Cromwell   desired  to  enter  London    as    conquerors.     c^f' 
They  were  coming,  they  alleged,  not  as  enemies,  but  "^ZT-" 
as  protectors  of  the  true  Parliament  expelled  by  the  The  army 
violence  of  the  mob.     On  their  side  was  peace  and  expelled 
order,  on  the  side  of  their  opponents  was  riot  in  the  members- 
streets,  and  a  New  Civil  War  in  the  land.     Yet  it  was  ance  of  the 
not  merely  on  a  restored  Parliament  that  they  had  with  the 
based  their  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  order.     During     ing* 
the  days  in  which  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  exclusively 
fixed  on  Westminster,  they  had  not  neglected  to  push 
on  their  negotiations  with  the  King,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  able,  with  no  long  delay,  to  announce 
that  a  general  reconciliation  had  been  effected. 

It  was  on  July  23,  before  troubles  had  occurred    Juiy23. 
at   Westminster,   that  The   Heads    of   the  Proposals  0fthe6t 
in  their  amended  shape  *  were  placed  in  Berkeley's  b^e*^ 
hands  to  be  communicated  unofficially  to  the  King,  f^ln™' 
It  is  probable  that   the  insistence   of  the  arnry  on  amended 

It  J  form. 

binding  him  in  constitutional  fetters  outweighed  all 
gratitude,  if  indeed  he  felt  any,  for  their  greater 
tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.  If  the  army,  said 
Charles  to  Berkeley,  had  had  a  mind  to  close  with 
him,  they  would  not  have  insisted  on  such  hard 
conditions.  Berkeley  sensibly  replied  that  he  should 
have  had  more  cause  to  suspect  them  if  they  had 
asked  for  less.  Charles  would  not  listen  to  such  an 
argument.  The  army,  he  said,  '  could  not  subsist 
without  him.'  "  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long,"  he 
added,  "  to  accept  more  equal  terms." 2 

Berkeley  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  Berkeley 
failure  of  his  mission.     With  characteristic  modesty  bumham. 
he  expressed   a   hope   that   Ashburnham,  when  he 
arrived,3  would  be  more    successful.     Ashburnham, 

1  Seep.  158. 

2  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  30-32.  3  See  p.  146. 
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C5il"     wnen  ne  arrived,  proved  himself  to  have  no  more 
^"{£7^  insight   into    the    situation  than   the   King   himself. 
Charles  actually  fancied  that  he  was  furthering  his 
own  ends  by  directing  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  to 
join  in  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  heads  of  the 
tothPpeaJ    army-     Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  forsooth,  were  to  be 
cupidity      urged  '  to  fasten  their  affections  to  his  Majesty's  per- 
generais.     feet  restoration  by  proffers  of  advantages  to  them- 
selves, and  by  fulfilling  their  utmost  expectations  in 
anything  relating  to  their  own   interest,  or  that  of 
any  of  their  friends  whom  they  would  involve  in  the 
work  of  his  Majesty's  re-establishment.' * 
Juiy28(?).         g0  Were  the  precious  hours  in  which  the  arnrv 

Formal  x  J 

presenta-     had  most  need  of  Charles's  concurrence  allowed  to 

tionof  The 

Heads  slip  away.  When  on  or  about  July  28,  The  Heads 
Proposals,  of  the  Proposals  were  formally  presented  to  him  at 
Woburn  by  a  deputation  from  the  army,  he  answered 
peremptorily  that  he  would  not  have  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers exempted  from  pardon,  and  that  the  Church 
must  not  only  be  allowed  freedom,  but  must  be  posi- 
tively established  by  law.  The  burden  of  his  discourse 
Charles's  was  "  You  cannot  do  without  me  !  You  will  fall  to 
ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you."  Berkeley,  amazed  at  his 
master's  indiscretion,  attempted  to  stop  the  torrent. 
"  Sir,"  he  whispered  into  Charles's  ear,  "  your 
Majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of ;  and  since  your 
Majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had 
concealed  it  from  these  men  also."3  The  fact  was 
that  Charles  had  lately  received  encouraging  messages 
from  Lauderdale,  and  was  filled  with  expectation  of 
a  triumphant  movement  in  his  favour  in  the  City.4 

1  Ashburnhanr s  Narrative,  ii.  90. 

2  It  was  whilst  the  army  was  still  at  Bedford,  and  therefore  before 
July  29. 

3  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  33-35.  4  Bamfield's  Apology,  32. 
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At  Berkeley's  hint,   Charles  moderated  his  Ian-     c^f  • 
guage  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  intemperate  speech  was   — 7 — 
beyond   recall.      Bainsborough,    the  leader   of  that  The 
section  of  the  army  which  was  most  adverse  to  an  gS^18" 
understanding   with    the    King,    hastened  from   his 
presence  to  Bedford,  where  he  spread  the  news  of 
his  rash  sayings  amongst  the  soldiers.     On  the   29th 
the  army  broke  up  from  Bedford,  in  consequence  of 
the  serious  news  from  Westminster,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day  its   irritation   was  further  increased  by    July  30. 

.  .  w     Lauder- 

the  intelligence  that  Lauderdale  had  arrived  at  dale  at 
Woburn,  and  had  brought  Cheisley  with  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  come  to  receive  Charles's  last 
instructions  before  despatching  Cheisley  to  Scotland 
on  a  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  hasten 
an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots.  Though  the 
soldiers  knew  little  of  Lauderdale's  plans,  they  sus- 
pected much,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  July  31. 
some  of  them  broke  into  his  lodging,  before  he  had  dale  sent 
risen.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  soid?ers.e 
King,  they  ordered  him  to  leave  his  bed  and  to  quit 
the  place  at  once  without  visiting  the  Abbey.  In 
vain  Lauderdale,  probably  hoping  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  his  assailants,  asked  for  a  short  delay  in  which  to 
say  his  prayers  ;  but  the  soldiers  inexorably  hurried 
him  off  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed.1  The  fears  of  the 
soldiers  were  justifiable  enough,  but  as  the  views  of 
Charles  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh 
were  still  widely  apart  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
an  immediate  invasion.  In  a  letter  written  by  the 
King  on  the  27th,  he  forbade  Lanark  'to  mention 
— as  to  England — either  Covenant  or  Presbyterial 
government.'  2 

1  Complaint  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  Aug.  1,  L.J.  ix.  367; 
Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  I£^fi  B.O.  Transcripts;  Whalley's  Narrative 
printed  in  A  Declaration  from  his  Excellency,  E.  407,  36. 

2  Burnet,  v.  no. 
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Whilst  Lauderdale  was  in  vain  attempting  to 
reach  the  Abbey,  Charles  was  preparing,  after  long 
consultations  with  his  lawyers  and  divines,  an  answer 
to  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals.  In  the  opinion  of 
Berkeley,  who  had  himself  a  share  in  drawing  it  up, 
it  was  absolutely  conclusive.  "  We  easily,"  he  wrote, 
"  answered  the  proposals  both  in  law  and  reason  ; 
but  we  had  to  do  with  what  was  stronger  than  both." 
The  army  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  being  well 
aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  King's  reply, 
answered  it  in  advance  on.  August  1,  by  publishing 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  themselves,  whilst  they, 
at  the  same  time,  urged  Berkeley,  if  he  could  not 
persuade  the  King  to  assent  to  their  terms,  to  obtain 
from  him  '  at  least  a  kind  letter  to  the  army,'  before 
the  submission  of  London,  which  they  knew  to  be 
impending,  deprived  the  courtesy  of  all  its  grace. 
A  letter  to  Fairfax  repudiating  the  enemies  of  the 
army  and  declaring  himself  in  the  main  satisfied  with 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  was  indeed  prepared  for 
Charles's  signature,  but  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
before  he  consented  to  sign  any  letter  at  all,  events 
had  occurred  which  robbed  it  of  both  '  grace  and 
efficacy.' 1  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  so 
sparing  of  any  public  demonstration  of  good-will,  he 
was  sending  private  messages  to  freton,  assuring  him 
of  his  readiness  to  confide  in  the  army,  and  to  entrust 
it  with  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.2 

By  this  time  the  citizens  were  growing  weary  of 
the  anarchy  which  they  had  fostered  in  their  midst. 
The  Eeformadoes  were  beginning  to  talk  of  plunder- 
ing the  City.3    The  Independents,  who,  after  all,  con- 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  38,  39.     Draft  of  a  letter,  Aug.  3,  Clar.  St. 

P.  ii.  371. 

2  Major  Huntington's  Sundry  Reasons,  p.  7,  E.  458,  3. 

3  "  II  n'y  a  pas  un  soldat  qui  veuille  sortir  d'icy  maintenant :  ils 
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stituted  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  amongst  the     c^f' 
Londoners,  were  emboldened  by  Fairfax's  arrival  at  * — 7 — 
Colnbrook  to  appear  on  August  2  at  Guildhall  with     Aug.  2i 
a  petition  for  an  accommodation.     They  were  there  Jentpeti- 
attacked  by   Poyntz  and  his   officers,  and  some  of  jacked 
them  were  wounded  mortally.    The  arrival  of  a  depu-  a  demand 
tation  from  Southwark,  where  there  had  long  been  south- 
a  jealousy  of  the  City's  claim  to  command  the  militia 
of  the  suburbs,  was  even  more  ominous  of  danger. 
Southwark  required  from  the  Common  Council  that 
an  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  army,  and 
that  the  disposal  of  its  militia  should  be  conceded  to 
it.1     Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  was 
weakened  by  the  growth  of  a  greater  London  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Before  nightfall  on  the  2nd,  the  Common  Council 
made  up   its    mind    to   yield ;    and  the  next  morn-     Aug.  3. 
ing  despatched  a  letter  to  Fairfax,  disclaiming  any  taonTom 
wish    to    enter   upon   a  new  war.     The    deputation  PairfaZ 
which  carried  the  letter  found  the  army  drawn  up 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  20,000  strong,  and,  for  a  reply, 
had  to  be  content  with  a  long  declaration,  drawn  up  a  deciara- 
on  the  preceding  day,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  in-  tiiTarmy. 
tention  of  the  army  to  march  on  London,  as  well  as 
its  expectation  that  the  eleven  members  would  be 
either  delivered  up,  or  kept  in  custody  till  they  could 
be  tried  according  to  law.     Then  followed  a  scene 
which  had   no  doubt  been    carefully  pre-arranged. 
The  fugitive  members  of  the  two  Houses  headed  by  Reception 
their  Speakers,  and  accompanied  by  Fairfax  himself,  fu^te 
rode  along  the  front  of  the  regiments.     Their  recep- 
tion could  not  have  been  more   enthusiastic.     The 

croyent  tous  avoir  bonne  part  dans  le  butin  de  ceste  ville  qu'ils 
imaginent  pouvoir  piller."  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  *nlJ  f .  B.O.  Tran- 
scripts.  1  Bushw.  vii.  741. 
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soldiers  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  with  cries  of 
"  Lords  and  Commons  and  a  free  Parliament."  The 
Elector  Palatine,  who  always  took  care  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  stronger  party,  then  rode  up  and  received 
a  greeting  equally  warm.1  If  the  soldiers  shouted 
for  Lords  and  Commons,  they  shouted  for  themselves 
as  well.  There  could  be  few  amongst  them  who  were 
not  glad  to  discover  that  their  purposed  intervention 
was  strictly  constitutional. 

Fairfax  was  by  this  time  assured  of  success.  A 
message  had  come  from  Southwark  imploring  his 
aid.  Four  regiments  were  rapidly  pushed  forward 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  at  two  in  the 
morning  they  entered  Southwark  through  a  gate 
opened  to  them  by  their  friends  inside.  Even  before 
this  the  City  had  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
letter  announcing  its  resolution  to  submit,  written  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  reached  Fairfax  at  Hammer- 
smith on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Later  in  the  day 
another  letter  arrived  from  Charles,  who,  now  briefly 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  making  war  against  Par- 
liament, without  even  attempting  to  meet  the  charge 
to  which  he  was  really  open,  of  having  sympathised 
with  the  attempt  of  the  Presbyterians  to  make  war 
against  the  army.2 

On  August  6  the  army,  escorting  the  returning 
members,  tramped  along  the  road  to  Westminster. 
The  march  resembled  a  triumphal  procession  rather 
than  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  city.  Every  soldier 
had  placed  a  leaf  of  laurel  in  his  hat.  When  Hyde 
Park  was  reached  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  wel- 
comed the  General,  and  the  distasteful  ceremony  was 
repeated  by  the  Common  Council  at  Charing  Cross.3 

1  Ru8hw.  vii.  743-751. 

2  The  King  to  Fairfax,  Aug.  4,  ib.  vii.  753.     See  p.  174. 

3  RusJiw.  vii.  756. 
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In  Parliament  opposition,  for  the  moment,  died     c^f  ' 
away.     Manchester   and  Lenthall  returned  to  their   — 7~7^ 
chairs,   and  the  fugitive  members  were  once  more  Restora- 
seen   in   their   respective   Houses.      Fairfax   having  members6 
been  duly  thanked  by  Lords  and  Commons,  received 
the  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  which  constable 
was  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  to  the  citizens.     The  °fJ^r 
Eeformadoes   were   at   last   to   be   actually   ejected 
from  London,  and  a  Committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  violence  recently  offered  to  Parliament.1 

On   the   following   day    a   display   of  force  was  T1^u°riJ 
made    of  which   the    citizens   could   hardly  fail   to  marches 

J  through 

appreciate  the  significance.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  the  city. 
some  18,000  strong,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  City,  and  passed  over  London  Bridge  on  the  way 
to  Croydon.  Cromwell  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  but  Fairfax,  whose  health  was  not  yet  com- 
pletely restored,  was  seated  in  a  carriage  with  Crom- 
well's wife  and  his  own.  A  Eoyalist  spectator,  in- 
deed, declared  that  the  troops  were  '  neither  well- 
horsed  nor  well-armed,'  but  their  martial  vigour  and 
their  orderly  discipline  were  beyond  dispute.2  A 
sufficient  force  remained  behind  at  Westminster  and 
the  Tower  to  guard  the  Houses  against  a  fresh  incur- 
sion of  the  City  mob.  In  the  eyes  of  Fairfax  this 
military  occupation  of  London  was  but  a  necessary 
preliminarv  to  an  understanding  with  the  King,  and 

i  .  ...         &    .  .  .    &.  «   Thearmy 

there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  01  hopes  for 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  shared  his  standing 
hopes.     With  their  full  knowledge,  the  General  had  King. 

1  L.J.  ix.  374 ;  C.J.  v.  268. 

2  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Aug.  9,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,572;  Newsletter, 
Aug.  ^g,  Aug.  if,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O.  The  latter  writes  that 
the  soldiers  'passerent  sy  modestement,  et  en  sy  bon  ordre,  que  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  Ton  puisse  voir  une  armee  rnieux  disciplinee.' 

III.  N 
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declared,  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  City, 
that  the  army  had  '  no  other  design  but  the  quiet 
and  happy  settlement  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace.'  * 
When,  upon  his  entry  into  the  Tower,  the  records 
of  the  kingdom  were  shown  to  him,  he  called  for  the 
Great  Charter.  "  This  is  that,"  he  said,  "  which 
we  have  fought  for,  and  by  God's  help  we  must 
maintain." 2 

To  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  indeed  the  work  in  hand.  Neither 
Fairfax  nor  anyone  then  living  was  likely  to  re- 
member that  it  was  only  after  the  struggles  of  two 
generations  that  the  benefits  of  the  Great  Charter 
had  been  more  than  nominally  secured. 

The  first  difficulty  of  the  army  after  its  day  of 
triumph  was,  however,  not  with  Charles  but  with 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  gave  little 
trouble.  With  the  exception  of  Pembroke,  who 
always  sided  with  the  party  which  happened  for  the 
moment  to  be  uppermost,  none  of  the  Lords  who  had 
voted  Willoughby  of  Parham  into  the  chair  reap- 
peared after  the  restoration  of  Manchester.  The 
attendance  of  a  little  knot  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
peers,  who  occupied  a  corner  of  the  empty  chamber, 
now  converted  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  Indepen- 
dent stronghold. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  August  9  a  large  number  of  those  members 
who  had  prudently  asked  leave  of  absence  during 
the  recent  troubles  returned  to  the  House,  where 
their  presence  seriously  imperilled  the  mastery  of  the 
Independent  party.     Both  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 

1   Fairfax  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  Aug.  5,Btishiv.  vii.  756. 
9  Sanderson's  Life  of  King  Charles,  1,002. 
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pendents,  indeed,  were  now  ready  to  protest  against  c^f  • 
the  violence  of  the  mob,  but  whilst  the  Independents  ^  -* 
urged  the  House  to  affirm  that  all  votes  passed  in  the 
absence  of  the  legitimate  Speakers  were  null  and 
void,  the  Presbyterians  wished  merely  to  expunge 
them  from  the  journals,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  once  admitted  to  have  been  without  force  from 
the  beginning-,  the  members  who  had  assented  to 
them  might  be  called  in  question  for  having  taken 
part  in  an  unconstitutional  action.1 

When  at  the  close  of  the  debate  the  question  was  a  bare 
put  for  declaring  the  votes  to  have  been  null  and  void,  Sr3the y 
the  Ayes  rang  loudly  out,  whilst  the  Noes  of  the  dents.en" 
Presbyterians  were  few  and  feeble.  In  the  insolence  of 
victory  an  Independent  member  called  for  a  division, 
for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  to  reveal  the 
weakness  of  the  other  party.  If  the  Presbyterians  were 
too  depressed  to  shout,  they  were  not  too  depressed 
to  vote,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present  the 
division  gave  to  the  Independents  a  bare  majority  of 
one,  the  votes  being  95  to  94.  A  worse  disappoint- 
ment was  in  store  for  the  Independents.  Three 
members  who  had  retired  into  a  committee-room  to 
avoid  voting  with  either  side  were  discovered  and 
brought  into  the  House.  As  they  had  been  present 
when  the  question  was  put,  they  were  ordered  to 
vote,  and  all  three  gave  their  voices  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Independent  resolution,  which  was  therefore 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two.2  On  the  following  day 
the  Presbyterians  rejected,  by  a  largely  increased 
majority  of  34,  another  resolution  which  implied 
approbation  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  army.3 

1  A  Perfect  Summary,  E.  518,  19. 

2  C.J.  v.   270;  Dr.  Denton   to    Sir   R.  Verney,  Aug.   12,   Verney 
MSS.  3  G Jm  v<  2?It 
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C~lui'  ^n  ^ess  tnan  a  week  after  the  entry  of  the  army 

' — 7 — '  into  London,  the  instrument  which  it  chose  to  call  a 
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Aug.  10.     free  Parliament  had  broken  in  its  hands.     The  last 
increase      VQte  2e£t  0fgcers  anc[  soldiers  exposed  to  the  penalties 

terfan7       °f  the  ^aw?  anc^  ^  was  therefore  followed  by  a  cry 
majority.     for  a  fresh  anc[  m0re  stringent  application  of  force. 

appeal        "  If  things  are  current  thus,"  said  an  Independent 
demanded,   member,  "  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  betake  ourselves 
to    the    strongest   power  and   the   longest  sword." 1 
A  party  in    the    army  was   ready  to  resort   to    ex- 
Rains-        treme  measures.     A  few  days  before  Berkeley  had 

borough's  ** 

view  of  the  asked  Eainsborough  what  would  happen  if  The 
Heads  of  the  Proj?osals  were  accepted  by  the  King 
and  rejected  by  the  Houses.  "  If  they  will  not 
agree,"  answered  Eainsborough,  "  we  will  make 
them,"  and  of  this  all  the  officers  present  at  the  time 
signified  their  approval.2 
Aug.  13.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Commons  had  no  inten- 

commons  tion  of  abandoning  their  hostile  attitude.  On  the 
13th  a  resolution  sent  down  from  the  Lords,  for 
making  the  Presbyterian  Militia  Committee  answer- 
able for  its  recent  action,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  25,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  legal  existence 
after  its  re-establishment  by  the  mutilated  Parlia- 
ment,3 whilst  on  the  same  day  they  passed,  by  a  still 
larger  majority  of  40,  an  Ordinance  for  repealing, 
not  annulling,  the  votes  of  the  Houses  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speakers.4 

On  the  following  day,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  proceedings,  the  Agitators  presented  a  petition 
to  Fairfax.  The  attempt  of  the  army,  they  asserted, 
'  to  secure  to  the  honourable  members  of  Parliament 

1  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  K.  Verney,  Aug.  12,  Verney  MSS. 

2  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  36 
•  Bee  p.  170-  *  CJ.  v.  273. 
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that  discharged  their  trust,'  the  possibility  of  sitting     c^f ' 
as  6  a  free  and  legal  Parliament '  had  failed  '  through   — ~7^T^ 
the  unexpected  intrusion  of  those  usurpers '  who  had    Aug.  i4. 
formerly  taken  part  in  the  mischievous  proceedings  Agitators 
of  a  pretended  Parliament.     As  a  remedy  they  pro- 
proposed  '  that  all  and  every  person  that  have  sat  in 
that  pretended  Parliament,  or-  adhered  to  them  or 
their  votes  when  the  free  legal  Parliament  was  by 
violence  suspended,  might  immediately  be  declared 
against  as  persons  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting  in 
this  Parliament.' l     The  House,  in  short,  to  employ 
a  phrase  at  this  time  coming  into  vogue,  was  to  be 
purged  of  those  members  who  hindered  the  views  of 
the  army  from  prevailing. 

The  petition  of  the  Agitators  had,  at  least,  the  Aug.  16. 
effect  of  finally  convincing  most  of  the  eleven  six°ofthe 
members  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  On  Members. 
August  1 6  five  of  them — Stapleton,  Lewis,  Waller, 
Clotworthy,  and  Long — availed  themselves  of  pass- 
ports given  them  by  the  Speaker  to  take  shipping  for 
France.  They  were,  however,  stopped  by  a  frigate, 
and  brought  before  Batten,  who,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Downs.  Batten,  who 
was  notoriously  friendly  to  the  Presbyterians,  readily 
left  them  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  would.  They 
therefore  pursued  their  voyage  to  Calais,  where 
Stapleton  died,  as  some  thought,  of  the  plague.  A 
few  days  later  Holies  made  his  way  safely  to  St. 
Malo.2  Of  the  other  five,  Nichols  was  under  arrest ; 
Glyn,  Harley,  and  Sir  John  Maynard  preferred  to 
face  the  worst  in  England ;  whilst  Massey,  who  was 

1  The  humble  address  of  the  Agitators,  Aug.  14,  E.  402,  8. 

2  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  518,  21  ;  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  518,  23. 
See,  however,  A  true  relation  of  Captain  Batten,  E.  404,  38  ;  A  short 
and  true  Narrative,  E.  409,  3. 
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specially  inculpated  as  having  been  concerned  in 
raising  and  disciplining  the  City  forces,  had  escaped 
with  Poyntz  to  Holland  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
resistance  was  hopeless.1 

In  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  the  threats  of 
the  Agitators  produced  an  irritation  which  stiffened 
the  resistance  of  the  Presbyterian  majority.  On 
the  1 7th,  a  proposal  of  the  Independents  to  declare 
that  the  House  had  been  under  coercion  from  July 
26  to  August  6  was  rejected,  though  it  is  true 
that  it  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three. 
During  the  next  day  or  two  the  majorities  fluctuated 
in  a  surprising  manner.2  By  this  time  the  im- 
patience of  the  army  was  growing  beyond  restraint. 
On  the  1 8th  the  Army  Council  met  at  Kingston, 
where  they  drew  up  a  declaration  fully  supporting 
the  petition  of  the  Agitators,3  and  even  gave  orders 
for  a  forward  movement  of  the  army  towards  West- 
minster to  support  the  demand  for  the  purging 
of  the  House.  Those  who  cried  loudest  for  imme- 
diate action  found  a  warm  supporter  in  Cromwell,4 


1  He  and  Poyntz  left  behind  them  a  Declaration  (E.  401,  12), 
published  on  Aug.  9. 

2  C.J.  v.  275,  277-279. 

3  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  the  Army,  Aug.  18,  L.J.  ix.  391. 

4  "  The  army,"  wrote  Fairfax  in  Short  Memorials  (Somers's  Tracts, 
v.  393),  "  marched  nearer  London ;  and  at  Windsor  after  two  days' 
debate  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  all  of  the  house 
whom  they  conceived  did  obstruct  (as  they  called  it)  the  public 
settlement. 

"  I  was  pressed  to  use  all  expedition  in  this  march,  but  here  I 
resolved  to  use  a  restrictive  power,  when  I  had  not  a  persuasive  ;  and 
when  the  Lieutenant-General  and  others  did  urge  me  to  sign  orders 
for  marching,  I  still  delayed  it,  as  ever  dreading  the  consequences  of 
breaking  Parliaments,  and  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  falling 
into  a  new  war,  which  was  so  near  that  my  delaying  three  or  four  days 
giving  out  orders,  diverted  this  humour  of  the  army  from  being  states- 
men to  their  more  proper  duty  as  soldiers.  .  .  .  This  I  write  to  show 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  all  regard  for  constitu-  c§^f' 
tional  propriety  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  ~s  -* 
Presbyterians  in  the  House.  "  These  men,"  he  said, 
"  will  never  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out  by  the 
ears," 1  and  on  another  occasion,  after  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  sway  borne  by  Holies  and  Stapleton 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  added  words  which 
gave  bitter  offence  to  his  detractors.  "  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "  but  that  I  am 
as  well  able  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  either  of 
them."  2 

Cromwell's  main  obstacle  lay  with  Fairfax,  who  f^^ 
refused  to  participate  in  his  design  of  purging  the 
House,  and  who  postponed  from  day  to  day  the  order 
for  the  march  on  which  the  Army  Council  had  decided. 
Cromwell  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  p™™^11 
hands.     On  the  20th,  when    the  Ordinance  for  de-  toact- 
claring  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speakers  null  and  void  was    again  brought 
forward,  he  ordered  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  take  up 
a  position  in  Hyde  Park,  so  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression  that   he    intended  to  use  it,   if   necessary, 
against  the  House  of  Commons.     He  then,  leaving 

how  by  providence  a  few  days  of  delay  secured  the  Parliament  above  a 
year  from  the  violence  which  soon  after  was  offered  them." 

If  this  took  place  more  than  a  year  before  Pride's  purge,  it  must 
have  happened  before  Dec.  6,  1647.  If  it  took  place  at  Windsor  it  must 
have  happened  after  Nov.  19.  Between  these  two  dates,  however,  no 
proposal  to  purge  the  House  was  made.  Fairfax  is,  however,  very 
loose  about  details,  and  the  story  may  safely  be  placed  here,  when  a 
proposal  to  purge  was  actually  made. 

1  This  story  is  told  by  Ludlow,  who  assigns  it  to  a  much  earlier 
date ;  but  his  regardlessness  for  chronology  is  well  known,  and  the 
observation  is  not  only  far  more  likely  to  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when  Cromwell  really  advocated  a  purge,  but  the  placing  it  at  this 
date  is  strongly  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  Huntington's  Sundry 
JReasons,  p.  8,  E.  548,  3. 

2  lb.  This  was  said  at  Kingston;  therefore  between  Aug.  n  and  27. 
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outside  a  party  of  soldiers  who  followed  him  up  to 
the  door,  entered  the  House  accompanied  by  those 
officers  who  were  also  members  of  Parliament,1  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  votes  the  Ordinance  was  carried.2 
It  did  not  contain  any  direct  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  coercing 
Parliament,  but  it  excepted  from  indemnity  all  who 
had  been  present  when  force  was  used,  or  had  been 
cognisant  beforehand  of  its  employment,  or  had 
afterwards  acted  upon  the  votes  obtained  by  force, 
or  had  shared  in  the  engagement  to  bring  the  King 
into  the  City.  The  exceptions  were  somewhat 
sweeping,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
passing  of  the  Ordinance  was  followed  by  the  speedy 
retreat  of  the  most  prominent  Presbyterians,  who  by 
their  absence  handed  over  the  House  to  what  was 
now  an  Independent  majority. 

1  "  Nel  ruedesinio  tempo  che  stavano  sopra  il  punto  della  delibera- 
tione  e  per  decidere  il  negotio,  ecco  che  la  cavalleria  di  Fairfax  niarcia 
verso  il  luogo  dell'  Assemblea,  e  che  il  Luogotenente  Cramver  [sic]  si 
presenta  sulla  porta  della  Camera  in  compagnia  di  molti  Colonelli  e 
Capitani,  facendo  istanza  a  tutti  insieme  che  tutti  gl'ordini  fossero 
annullati,  e  di  phi,  che  tutti  quelli,  i  quali  havevano  dato  il  lor  voto 
per  tali  ordini,  fossero  castigati.  La  piii  parte  di  quelli  della  camera 
e  particolarrnente  li  Presbiteriani  che  havevano  travagliato  intorno  a 
tali  ordini,  uscirono  bel  bello  dal  Parlamento  :  alcuni  si  fuggirono  dalla 
citta;  altrihanno  passato  il  mare,  prevedendo  qualche  vicina  tempestn., 
e  quelli  i  quali  continovorono  nella  radunanza,  parte  per  amore,  e  parte 
per  pavura  votorono  in  favore  dell'  Armata,  dichiarando  tali  ordini  esser 
nulli."  Newsletter,  jg=tJ»  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O.  The  statement 
about  the  cavalry  is  confirmed  by  Huntington's  story  of  a  reviev.  in 
Hyde  Park  (Sundry  Reasons,  p.  8,  E.  458,  3).  That  the  retreat  of  the 
Presbyterians  took  place  after  and  not  before  the  vote  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  vote  was  nearly  as  large  as  it  had  been  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  Independent  vote  was  higher  by  twenty,  being 
no  doubt  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  military  members.  Holies 
(Memoirs,  172)  says  that  there  were  1,000  horse  drawn  up  in  Hyde 
Park,  '  and  guards  out  of  the  army  besetting  the  doors  and  avenues.' 

2  The  division  was  taken  on  a  minor  point,  but  the  main  question 
was  evidently  settled  by  it.     CJ.  v.  220. 
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Faixfax  was  able  to  pride  himself  on  having  c^f  • 
hindered  the  purging  of  the  House.  Yet,  if  he  had  * — 7 — ' 
so  far  gained  his  end,  it  was  only  because  Cromwell 
had  accomplished  his  design  by  the  display  of  force 
without  actually  making  use  of  it.  The  mastery  of 
the  army,  thinly  veiled,  had  made  itself  felt,  and  one 
more  stage  had  been  passed  on  the  road  which  was 
to  end  in  the  enslavement  of  Parliament. 
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It  was  possible  for  Cromwell  to  fling  aside  his  respect 
for  Parliamentary  authority,  because  he  still  hoped 
to  find  in  the  King  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  amended 
form.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  in  Charles  either  to 
accept  of  a  compromise  or  to  understand  that  Crom- 
well really  cared  for  anything  except  his  personal 
advancement.  On  August  12,  when  he  moved  to 
Oatlands,  he  was  observed  to  be  '  very  merry,'  taking- 
especial  pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  though  he  was 
himself  a  captive,  his  son  was  out  of  the  rebels' 
reach,1  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  engagements  which  he 
might  himself  make  under  duress.  In  such  thoughts 
there  was  no  sign  of  yielding,  In  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  his  most  attached  servants 2  he  persisted 
in  rejecting  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals. 

On  the  side  of  the  army  there  was  still  every 
wish  to  be  conciliatory,  and  during  the  next  week, 
the  week  in  which  differences  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  soldiers  were  being  brought  to  an 
issue,  negotiations  were  opened  in  the  hope  that 
some  reasonable  compromise  might  be  discovered. 
Charles,  however,  at  this  time  stood  out  on  two 
points.     He  asked   for  an  amnesty  for  all  his   fol- 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,573. 

2  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  Aug.  ^5,  ^,  £§,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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lowers,  and  that  there  might  be  no  diminution  in  c^vP' 
the  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  army,  ^gTT" 
on  the  other  hand,  asked  that  a  part  of  these 
revenues  might  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts 
incurred  in  the  war.  Both  King  and  army  were 
agreed  that  the  general  toleration  should  include 
such  Catholics  as  would  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
in  a  modified  form.  The  scheme  was  approved  in 
principle  by  an  assembly  of  English  Eoman  Catholic 
divines,  and  was  then  remitted  to  Eome  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pope.1 

Our  information  on  this  negotiation  is  frag-  Aug.  20-27. 
mentary,  but,  as  a  week  later  the  discussion  had  of  the  re- 
passed to  other  points,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  settlement  of  these  questions  was  postponed.2 
By  that  time  Charles  was  vigorously  resisting  the 
removal  of  the  militia  from  under  his  authority,  and 
still  more  the  suggestion  that  peace  and  war  should 
be  subjected  to  the  competency  of  Parliament.  Nor 
was  he  more  satisfied  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
money  to  be  levied  for  the  army  should  be  out  of  his 
own  control.3 

Still  the  army  leaders  did  not  despair.    On  August  c^estt 
24  Charles  was  removed  to  Hampton  Court,  and  two  Hampton 
days  later  head-quarters  were  established  at  Putney,    Aug.  26. 
half-way  between  Hampton  Court  and  Westminster.    ^eaarters  at 

Charles  was  battling  as  one  to  whom  every  posi-  Putney- 
tion  was  of  importance.     With  him  it  was  no  mere 
struggle  for  personal  ends,  as  he  at  least  believed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the   democratic 
innovations  with  which  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 

1  Newsletter,  Aug.  §#,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

2  The  army  cannot  have  yielded,  as  we  hear  of  the  King's  holding 
out  on  these  points  later  on. 

3  Newsletter,  ^-f-,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 
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absolutely  bristled  would  be  disastrous  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  He  knew  well  that  those 
innovations  had  no  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and 
he  knew  also  that  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  an  enduring  settlement  from  which  he  was 
himself  excluded  was  not  confined  to  Cromwell  and 
the  officers. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinion  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners again  made  their  voice  heard  with  effect. 
They  remonstrated  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
insult  to  Lauderdale,  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  stoppage  of  his  messenger  Cheisley  by  the 
Governor  of  Newcastle.2  On  the  26th,  to  give  them 
satisfaction,  the  House  of  Commons  re-introduced 
the  strongly  Presbyterian  Propositions  of  Newcastle,3 
which  were  adopted  on  the  27th  with  a  few  slight 
amendments.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  matter 
was  hurried  on  strengthens  the  belief  entertained  by 
contemporaries  that  the  Independents  at  least  were 
not  in  earnest,  their  object  being  to  convince  Charles 
that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals,  a  worse  thing  might  befall 
him.  Their  motives  indeed  were  so  little  of  a  secret, 
that  Ireton  sent  Charles  a  message  telling  him  not  to 
be  troubled  at  what  was  passing  at  Westminster,  as 
the  Independents  '  intended  it  to  no  other  end  but  to 
make  good  some  promises  of  the  Parliament  which 
the  nation  of  Scotland  expected  the  performance  of, 
and  that  it  was  not  expected  nor  desired  his  Majesty 
should  either  sign  or  treat  of  them.'  Parliament, 
said  Cromwell  to  Charles  after  the  vote  had  passed, 
'  intended  nothing  else  but  to  satisfy  the  Scot.' 3 


1  L.J.  x.  387. 

2  Smith  to  Leveson,  Aug.  31,  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.  v.  172. 

3  Huntington's  Sundry  Reasons,  p.  8,  E.  458,  3. 
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If  this  was  the  truth,  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured     C^E>* 
that  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.     The  Independent  *'~l6'    ~ ' 
leaders  knew  that,  unless  they  could  win  Charles  over  The  inde- 
to  their  side,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  perma-  beTween* 
nently  to  secure  Parliamentary  support.     So  strong  Parfia-nd 
was  the  universal  craving  for  peace,  that  even  the  ment- 
victorious  army  which  was  at  their  command  could 
not  enforce  order  by  the  sword  alone.    If  Charles  did 
not  heartily  rally  to  their  cause,  they  would  have  to 
fall  back  on   Parliament.     The    acceptance   by  the 
Commons  of  the  Newcastle  Propositions  had  indeed 
at  first  the  effect  of  driving  Charles  to  yield  some- 
thing to  the  importunity  of  the  army,  and  though  he 
continued    to    stand   firm    on   the    amnesty   for   his 
friends  and  the  preservation  of  the  Church  lands,  he 
gave  way  about  the  militia,  and  agreed  that  Parlia- 
ment should  name  the  great  officers  of  State.1     Yet 
the  army  leaders  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  had 
before  their  eyes  the  risk  which  they  would  run  if 
Charles,  having   been    restored  to  the   throne    after 
accepting  their  conditions,    should  declare  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  promises  made  under  compulsion, 
and  should  fling  them  to  the  wild  vengeance  of  popu- 
lar indignation.2 

1  Newsletter,  Sept.  ^  Boinan  Transcripts,  B.O. 

8  The  correspondent  of  Rome  in  England  may  not  be  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  general  belief  of  Englishmen,  but  he  no  doubt  only 
retailed  what  he  heard  when,  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  says  that 
the  army  was  never  nearer  its  ruin,  '  essendo  al  presente  un  mese  e 
piu  che  li  Capi  dell'  Armata  con  il  loro  consiglio  di  guerra  non  studiano 
altro,  giorno  e  notte,  che  a  ritrovare  i  modi  per  assicurare  non 
solamente  il  loro  stato  ma  ancora  le  loro  persone,  e  niente  di  meno 
non  lo  sanno  arrivare,  perche  il  popolo  universalrnente  desidera, 
dimanda,  e  grida  che  il  Re  ritorni  in  Londra,  e  nel  governo  dello  Stato, 
e  di  fare  altrimente  no  si  puo  senza  esporsi  a  una  solevatione  universale 
contro  a  quelli,  e  tale  che  non  sarebbono  capaci  di  resistere  lungamente. 
Dall'  altra  banda,  se  rimettano  il  Re  in  Londra,  e  nel  suo  Parlamento, 
prevegga  che  sara  in  potere  di  S.  M.  di  far  concludere  tutto  quello  che 
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tions pre- 
sented. 


An  Inde- 
pendent 
sub- 
committee. 


On  September  7,  after  some  delay  caused  by  the 
hesitation  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  accept 
amendments  however  slight  without  authority  from 
their  own  Committee  of  Estates,  the  Parliamentary 
propositions  were  laid  before  the  King,  Lauderdale 
himself  joining  the  English  commissioners  in  present- 
ing them.  Charles  was  asked  to  give  his  answer 
within  six  days.1 

For  some  time  the  Independents,  having  now  a 
slight  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  absence  of  many  of  their.  Presbyterian  opponents, 
had  been  employed  in  strengthening  their  position  at 
Westminster.  On  August  13  the  two  Houses,  finding 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  violence  offered  to  the  Houses 2 
hampered  by  the  action  of  its  Presbyterian  members, 
took  the  unusual  course  of  naming  by  Ordinance  a 
sub-committee  to  do  the  work  of  the  committee  itself.3 
This  Independent  sub-committee,  if  those  who  suffered 
from  its  proceedings  are  to  be  trusted,4  showed  itself 
as  arbitrary  as  political  partisans  entrusted  with 
magisterial  functions  usually  do.     On  the  report  of 

vorra,  perche  ne  l'Armata,  ne  il  Parlaniento  non  haveranno  di  che 
resistere  alia  devotione  del  popolo  che  ha  particolarmente  apperto 
gl'  occhi  di  maniera  che  [non]  resta  a  gl'  Independent!  altra  strada  per 
assicurarli  che  di  convenire  con  il  Re,  e  formare  tutte  le  propositioni 
prima  che  las[ci]arlo  venire  a  Londra ;  ma  questo  assicuramento 
li  sara  inutile  prirneramente  perche  il  Re  non  vuol  signar  niente,  se 
non  e  unito  con  li  suoi  membri  del  Parlaniento  :  in  secondo  luogo 
quando  haverebbe  segnato  di  sua  propria  mano,  e  il  Parlaniento 
appresso  havesse  passato  le  propositioni,  il  Re  venendo  a  Londra  e  nel 
suo  Parlamento  potra  giustamente  dichiarare,  e  la  sua  dichiaratione 
sara  ricevuta,  che  ha  signato  per  forza,  essendo  nelle  loro  mani,  e  non 
essendo  nel  suo  Parlamento.  Di  pin  ancora,  che  se  il  Re  per  non  mancar 
di  parola  non  facesse  una  tal  dichiaratione,  questo  sara  in  potere  d'  un 
altro  Parlamento,  che  non  li  sara  loro  favorevole,  di  cassare  tutti  questi 
ordini  e  aggitare  contro  li  autori  di  quelli  como  traditori  e  perturbatori 
dello  Btato.' 

1  L.J.  ix.  428.  2  See  p.  177. 

3  C.J.  v.  273.  4  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  51. 
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this  sub-committee  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  CSVP' 
and  imprisoned  Glyn  and  Sir  John  Maynard,  two  of  '^47' 
the  eleven  members  who  had  remained  to  face  the  Giynand 

-,       ,  ,     ,  ,  Maynard 

storm,  and  then  proceeded  to  impeach  seven  peers  expelled 
who  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  departure  of  the  prisoned. 
Speakers — Suffolk,  Willoughby  of  Parham,  Hunsdon,  j^ept-  £• 
Maynard,  Lincoln,  Berkeley,  and  Middlesex — on  the  ment  of 
elastic  charge  of  treason,  '  for  levying  war  against  peers, 
the  King,  Parliament,  and  kingdom.' x 

In   all  this  work  of  party  vengeance   Cromwell  Cromwell 

r         J  o  gives 

and  Ire  ton  took  no  immediate  part.     They  were  at  assurances 

r  J  .  to  the 

Putney  sending  constant  messages  to  Charles,  urging  King. 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Propositions.  Charles 
replied  by  the  very  pertinent  question,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  them  through  Major  Huntington,  why,  if 
they  disliked  the  Propositions  so  much,  they  had  not 
opposed  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 2  Their 
reply  was  that  '  they  only  concurred  with  the  rest  of 
the  House  that  their  unreasonableness  might  the  better 
appear  to  the  kingdom.'  Cromwell  next  begged 
Huntington  to  '  assure  the  King  that,  if  the  army 
remained  an  army,  his  Majesty  should  trust  the  pro- 
posals with  what  was  promised  3  to  be  the  worst  of 
his  condition  which  should  be  made  for  him.' 4  Of 
this,  added  Cromwell,  'striking  his  hand  on  his  heart,' 
the  Kimr  '  might  rest  confident  and  assured.'    Ireton  freton 

0  °  .  talks  of 

went  farther  still.     The  army,  he  told  Huntington,  purgmg 
4  would  purge,  and  purge,  and  purge,  and  never  leave 

1  C.J.  v.  295,  296. 

2  There  had  been  no  vote  taken,  so  that  Cromwell's  fault,  if  fault 
it  was,  lay  merely  in  not  dividing  the  House  against  the  Propositions. 

3  i.e.  the  suggestions  for  legislation  appended.  See  Const.  Docu- 
ments, 239. 

4  Ashburnham's  statement  (Narrative,  ii.  96)  that  Cromwell  often 
repeated  '  that  if  the  army  continued  an  army,  they  would  restore  the 
King,'  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  conversation.  If  so,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  tendency  of  reporters  to  mislead  by  dropping 
qualifications. 
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purging  the  Houses,  till  they  had  made  them  of  such 
a  temper  as  to  do  his  Majesty's  business;  and  rather 
than  they  would  fall  short  of  what  was  promised,  he 
would  join  with  French,  Spaniard,  Cavalier,  or  any 
that  would  join  with  him  to  force  them  to  it.' x 

Neither  Cromwell's  nor  Ireton's  phrases  may 
have  been  reported  with  complete  accuracy,  but  in 
its  general  tenour  Huntington's  narrative  is  very 
much  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  con- 
stitutional scheme  of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  was 
Ireton's  own,  and  Ireton  was  more  ready  than  Crom- 
well to  use  force  to  carry  his  views  into  practice. 
After  all,  could  Charles  have  been  trusted  to  act  in 
harmony  with  a  reformed  Parliament,  an  unconstitu- 
tional dissolution  of  a  Parliament  protected  against 
dissolution  by  an  unconstitutional  statute  might  have 
been  the  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  shortest,  path 
out  of  the  maze  in  which  the  nation  had  lost  its  way. 

It  is  no  matter  of  blame  that  Charles  was  as 
disinclined  to  listen  to  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  as 
he  was  to  listen  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions.  His 
fault  was  that  he  neither  gave  a  direct  negative  to 
them  nor  formulated  a  counter-scheme  of  his  own. 
He  had  lately  received  letters  from  Scotland  which 
led  him  to  believe  that,  by  spinning  out  the  time, 
he  might  have  the  support  of  the  Scots  on  his  own 
terms.  Argyle's  eagerness  to  send  an  army  into 
England  2  had  soon  abated.  On  August  9  he  pro- 
tested in  the  Committee  of  Estates  against  any  action 
which  might  lead  to  a  rupture  with  England ;  and,  a 
few  days  later,  he  told  Montreuil  that  Scotland  would 
do  wrong  to  help  Charles  unless  he  would  accept 
Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant.     If  he  could  not 

:  Huntington's  Sundry  Reasons,  E.  458,  3. 
2  See  pp.  68,  123. 
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do  this  let  him  send  his  eldest  son  to  Scotland,  and     c^rR 
if  the  Prince,  on  his  arrival,  would  give  satisfaction  "T^T" 
on  religion,  he  should  at  once  be  put  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  16,000  men. 

As  Argyle  grew  cool  on  the  subject  of  an  in-  ^lilton3 
vasion  of  England,  the  Hamiltons  began  to  take  the  £5yg|^a 
King's  cause  up  in  earnest.  They  procured  from  cause- 
the  Committee  of  Estates  an  order  for  sending  Lanark 
and  Loudoun  to  England,  and,  on  August  13,  sent 
Eobin  Leslie  in  advance  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
new  commissioners.1  By  the  instructions  carried  by 
Leslie  it  appeared  that  the  Hamiltons  wished  all 
military  movements  to  be  postponed  till  the  following 
year.2  By  that  time  there  would  be  a  new  Parliament, 
and  they  doubtless  hoped  to  secure  the  upper  hand 
in  the  elections.  The  Hamiltons,  at  least,  had  no 
wish  to  push  Charles  too  hard  on  the  score  of  religion. 
Lanark  wrote  to  him  on  the  23rd,  excusing  the  delay 
on  the  ground  that  if  help  had  been  sent  at  once  it 
could  only  have  been  given  '  at  the  old  rate  of  satis- 
faction in  religion  and  the  Covenant.'3  Even  as 
things  were,  however,  the  Hamiltons  gained  ground, 
and  on  September  4  the  Committee  of  Estates  ordered   ,  Sert-  4. 

x    (  '  Action  of 

their  commissioners  in  London  to  delay  the  presenta-  the  Com- 

TT1  lffpp  or 

tion  of  the  revised  Newcastle  Propositions  till  the  Estates. 
arrival  of  Loudoun,  and  also  to  press  the  English 
Parliament  to  allow  Charles  to  come  to  London  in 
order  that,  after  confirming  his  message  of  May  12  — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  his  promise  to  grant  Presbytery  for 
three  years — he  might  proceed  to  treat  upon  the 
remaining  Propositions.4 

1  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Aug.  4|,  Carte  MSS.  lxxxiii.  196;  Montreuil 
to  Mazarin,  Aug.  %^,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi.  fol.  201. 

2  Instructions  to  K.  Leslie,  Burnet,  v.  113. 

3  Lanark  to  the  King,  Aug.  23,  ib.  v.  114. 

4  Lanark  to  the  King,  Sept.  4,  ib.  v.  118. 

III.  O 
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These  last  orders  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service, 
as  the  Propositions  were  actually  presented  on  the 
7th.  Lauderdale,  however,  had  not  been  inactive  on 
the  King's  behalf.  Batten  had  made  him  an  offer  to 
bring  the  twenty-two  ships  under  his  command  to 
declare  for  the  Scots  and  the  English  Presbyterians, 
on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  revictual  his 
ships  elsewhere  than  in  England.  Though  Batten 
was  aware  that  the  Scottish  authorities  would  object 
to  show  their  hands  by  admitting  him  into  one  of 
their  own  harbours,  he  fancied  that,  at  their  request, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  seek  in  France  the  provisions 
of  which  he  stood  in  need.1  So  conscious  was  Crom- 
well of  the  imminence  of  danger  from  Scotland  that 
he  assured  Lauderdale  of  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Scots — granting  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  demand,  if  only  they  would  abandon  their 
intention  of  sending  an  army  to  the  help  of  the  King.2 

Charles,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  was  playing  a 
double  game.  On  the  one  hand  he  assured  Lauder- 
dale that,  if  only  the  Scots  would  declare  in  his 
favour,  they  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
with  respect  to  his  dealings  with  the  Independents, 
though  he  was  ominously  silent  as  to  the  concessions 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make  to  his  deliverers.3 

1  Montreuil   to    Brienne,   p^2*     Carte   MSS.   lxxxiii.    fol.    200b. 

oept.  7 

Montreuil  derived  his  information  from  a  letter  written  by  Lauder- 
dale. 

2  Lauderdale,  writes  Montreuil  in  the  dispatch  cited  in  the  last 
note,  had  given  information  '  que  les  Independants  se  veulent  accom- 
moder  avec  les  Escossais,  qu'il  traite  avec  un  des  plus  considerables 
de  l'armee  d'Angleterre ' — this  can  hardly  be  anyone  but  Cromwell — 
'  pour  cet  effect,  qui  l'asseure  que  pourveu  que  l'Escosse  s'accorde 
avec  les  Independants  dans  ce  seul  point  d'abandonner  leur  Roy.  ila 
demeureront  aisement  d'accord  les  uns  et  les  autres  de  tout  le  reste.' 
Tins  is  vague,  but  I  think  it  means  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text. 

'■'■  According  to  the  same  dispatch,  Lauderdale  wrote, 'que  Benfeld,' 
i.e.  Bamfield,  'qui  connoit  M.,  Germain,  n'avoit  pu  faire  promettre  au 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  sent  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton     c^vP' 

a  draft  of  the  answer  which  he  proposed  to  send  to  ^^vr" 

the  Houses,  to  the  effect  that  he  preferred  The  Heads  His  answer 

of  the  Proposals  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  and  p^tionsT 
that  he  therefore  wished  that  Parliament  would  take 
the  former  into  consideration  and  afterwards  enter 

into  a  personal  treaty  with  himself  with  a  view  to  Heaaka 

the  modification  of  the  articles   to  which  he  took  personal 

treaty. 

objection.1  Both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  saw  in  this 
answer  far  more  than  it  really  conveyed,  and  they 
engaged  to  support  the  King's  demand  for  a  personal 
treaty.  On  this  the  answer,  which  in  reality  bound 
Charles  to  nothing,  was,  on  September  9,  despatched 
by  him  to  Westminster.2 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  excessive  Cromwell 

^  and  Ireton 

eagerness  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  accept  Charles's  suspected 
tinsel  promises  as  pure  srold  should  be  received  with  compii- 

...  .  .  ance. 

some  suspicion  in  the  army.  The  soldiers,  indeed, 
were  at  the  time  in  no  good  humour,  as  their  pay 
was  considerably  in  arrear  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  levying  the  assessment  in  the  City.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  men  were  ready  to  o-ive  ear  Temper 

c  _      of  the 

to  violent  counsels  which  might  possibly  lead  to  their  soldiers. 
entrance  into  the  City,  and  to  the  exaction  of  pay- 
ment by  force.     Fairfax,  indeed,  made  an  imperative 
demand  upon  the  citizens  for  the  immediate  payment  A  deman.i 
of  5o,ooo/.,3  but  the  citizens  had  treated  many  im-  £?t°vnthrt 
perative   demands    of   a    similar   nature   with    silent 
contempt,  and  were  not  likely  to  give  way  now. 

Boy  d'Angleterre  qu;il  contenteroit  les  Escossois,  mais  seulement  que 
s'ils  commenc,oient  a  se  declarer  pour  luy,  il  ne  seroit  a  leur  prejudice 
avec  les  Independants.' 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  43  ;  The  King  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Sept.  9,  L.J.  ix.  434. 

2  Huntington  t:>  Fairfax,  Sept.  9,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  225. 

3  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  518,  31. 
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If  the  soldiers  needed  a  theory  wherewith  to 
justify  their  actions,  Lilburne  was  always  ready  to 
supply  it.  He  had  for  some  time  been  teaching  that 
Parliament  had  no  leiml  existence  till  it  had  been 
purged  of  the  members  who  sat  in  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  and  his  disciples  repeated  his  arguments  at 
head- quarters.  On  September  9  Major  White  was 
expelled  from  the  Council  of  the  Army  for  maintain- 
ing that  there  was  '  now  no  visible  authority  in  the 
kingdom  but  the  power  and  force  of  the  sword ; ' 
Cromwell,  as  might  easily  be  imagined,  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  condemnation  of  a  doctrine  so 
subversive  of  civil  order.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  officers  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
soldiers.  On  the  14th  Fairfax  forwarded  to  West- 
minster a  petition  in  which  the  Agitators  asked  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  condemned  by  the  judges  for 
speaking  words  against  the  King.  Amongst  them 
was  a  certain  Eobert  White,  who  had  said  that  if  he 
met  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  army  '  he  would  have 
as  soon  killed  him  as  any  other  man.' 2 

It  was  wrell  that  at  the  end  of  a  civil  war  rash 
words  should  not  be  too  readily  taken  into  account, 
but  it  was  also  well  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  settlement  should  be  neglected.  Crom- 
well, in  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  was  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Army.  On  the  9th 
there  was  a  long  discussion  at  Putney  on  the  best 
way  to  establish  a  firm  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 

1  The  Humble  Proposals,  E.  406,  21  ;  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  .  .  .  by 
Francis  White,  E.  413,  17. 

2  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  518,  33;  An  Humble  Bemonstrance, 
E.  407,  15.  This  saying  has  been  ascribed  to  Cromwell  on  the  faith 
of  an  anonymous  statement,  specifying  no  place  or  date,  preserved  by 
Noble,  Mem.  of  the  Prot.  House  of  Cromwell,  ii.  271. 
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King's  restoration.     In  the  course  of  this  discussion,     CTH7^P- 


1647 


Lilburne. 


Cromwell  reiterated  his  assertion  that  he  had  no  wish 
'  to  cast  down  the  foundation  of  Presbytery  and  set 
up  Independency.' 1  Freedom  for  his  own  party  to 
worship  in  their  own  way  was  all  that  he  required, 
not  its  establishment  in  power,  or  a  share  in  the 
material  emoluments  of  the  Church. 

Cromwell,  haying  girt  himself  to  the  difficult  task     Sept. 6- 

'  °  &  .  Cromwell 

of  winning  Charles,  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  and 
imagine  that  he  could  also  win  Lilburne  to  his  side. 
The  fall  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  had  given 
Lilburne  fresh  hopes  of  regaining  his  liberty,  and  it 
was  now  expected  that  Marten,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  which  the 
legality  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  discussed,  would 
be  allowed  to  make  the  report,  the  obstacles  hitherto 
thrown  in  his  way  being  now  removed.  Lilburne 
had  long  held  Cromwell  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy,  but 
when  the  important  day  approached,  he  pleaded  with 
him  for  a  personal  interview.  Cromwell  was  never 
vindictive,  and  on  September  6  he  visited  Lilburne  in 
his  cell  in  the  Tower.  Here  Lilburne  discovered  that 
Cromwell  feared  lest  if  he  were  once  at  liberty  he 
would  spend  his  leisure  in  stirring  up  a  mutinous 
spirit  in  the  army,  and,  with  the  generosity  which 
often  accompanies  fanaticism,  he  at  once  offered  to  Lfflmrne 
leave  England  if  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  justice  leave 

«—  *>  Ft/11 

were  done  to  him.  That,  he  added,  which  touched 
him  most  nearly  was  the  interest  of  the  public.  If 
only  the  House  of  Commons  would  deny  that  the 
Lords  possessed  original  jurisdiction  over  a  commoner, 
he  would  waive  all  claim  to  compensation  for  his 
ill-treatment,  at  least  during  the  present  Parliament.2 

1  Two  Declarations,  E.  407,  1. 

2  An  Additional  Plea,  E.  412,  11. 
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Cromwell  spoke  kindly  to  Lilburne,  but  he  had 
to  do  with  a  man  singularly  incapable  of  taking  a 
broad  view  of  political  necessities,  and  when,  on 
September  14,  some  days  after  Marten's  report  had 
been  made,  Cromwell  supported  a  motion  for  direct- 
ing the  committee  from  which  the  report  proceeded 
to  search  for  precedents  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  he  was  once  more  in  Lilburne's  eyes  the 
perfidious  hypocrite  whom  no  promises  could  bind. 
Lilburne  now  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  common 
soldiers  and  the  labourers  against  the  iniquity  of  their 
superiors.  He  informed  Marten  that  he  would  call 
on  '  the  private  soldiers  of  his  Excellency's  army  '  to 
see  what  '  the  hobnails  and  clouted  shoes  '  would  do 
for  Ins  'Cause.1  A  more  practical  reasoner  might 
have  discerned  that  it  was  undesirable  in  the  interests 
of  public  policy  that  the  Commons  should  fulminate 
violent  threats  against  the  House  of  Lords  without, 
at  least,  making  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  conducted. 

Cromwell  was,  no  doubt,  specially  anxious  to 
avert  a  conflict  between  the  Houses,  as  the  time  was 
now  approaching  when  the  concurrence  of  all  men 
of  good  will  would  be  needed  if  there  was  to  be  a 
settlement  at  all.  Charles's  announcement  of  his 
preference  for  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  had  stirred 
up  the  anger  of  the  Parliamentary  Presbyterians,2 
and  had  left  them  powerless  to  resist  the  demand 
made  by  the  Independents  for  delay  in  considering 
the  King's  answer,  in  order  to  have  time  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  army  as  well  as  to  make  up  their 
own  minds.  For  some  days  negotiations  were  vigor- 
ously carried  on  between  the  King's  agents  on  the 

1   Two  Letters  writ  by  .  .  .  John  Litburne,  E.  401,  41.    C.J.  v.  301. 
u  Newsletter,  Sept.  \\t  lioman  Transcripts,  B.O. 
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one  side  and  the  leading  members  of  Parliament  and     ^i1" 

<3  LI  v . 

the  chiefs  of  the  army  on  the  other,  with  the  result  * — t~ 
that   the   explanations  given  on  the   King's   behalf  An  under- 
were  considered  entirely  satisfactory.1    Upon  this  the  prXabil 
Council  of  the  Army  met  at  Putney  on  the  16th,  and    sept.  16. 

-..  t    n  Proposals 

resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  by  steps,  of  the 
and  that  they  would  begin  by  asking  Parliament  to  of  the 
draw  up  Bills  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
and  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  as  also  to  settle  the 
militia,  on  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  these 
had  received  the  royal  assent,  they  should  be  followed 
by  others  securing  the  rights  of  the  King.2 

Though   Cromwell   was   still   able    to    carry  the  Cromwell 

e  J  attacked 

Army  Council  with  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  by  Rains- 
fierce  attack  from  a  vigorous  minority  which  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  nego- 
tiate  further  with  Charles.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Kainsborough,  by  whom  this  minority  was 
led,  so  far  lost  his  temper  as  to  tell  Cromwell  that 
'  one  of  them  must  not  live.'     On  the  other  hand  the  Af.0i(liers' 

petition  on 

soldiers,  like  the  officers,  were  divided  into  parties,  and  5?^ of 

.  the  King. 

no  less  than  4,000  of  them  subscribed  their  names  to 
a  petition  asking  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  King.3 

It  was  not  only  at  Putney  that  Cromwell  and  his  Attacks 
supporters  were  attacked.     In  London  the  Eoyalist  London 

.  news- 

and  Presbyterian  newspapers    teemed  with  virulent  papers, 
charges  against  the  motives  and  characters   of  the 
men  who  were  doing  their  best  to  reconcile  the  King 
and  Parliament  on  principles  of  which  they  them- 
selves disapproved.     It  is  not  likely  that  Cromwell 

1  "  II  Re  era  contento,  e  ciascheduno  se  ne  stava  sodisfatto  della 
negotiations  Io  sono  stato  presente  a  tutta  istoria."  Newsletter, 
Oct*'/4'  Boman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  The  Intentions  of  the  Army,  E.  408,  16. 

3  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  20,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,597. 
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CljvP'     was  more  ready  than  on  other  occasions  to  resent 

"~Y£~"  personal  insults,  but  on  the  20th  Fairfax  conveyed 

Sept.  20.    the  general  sense  of  the   Council  in  a  letter  asking 

mi 

to'be1^       Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  the  libels.1     Though  an 

gagged.       Ordinance  intended  to  carry  out  Fairfax's  wish  passed 

through  Parliament,2  practically  the  press  remained 

as  free  as  before,  and  Koyalist  scribblers  continued 

to  call  attention  to  Cromwell's  flaming  nose,  or  even 

to  charge  him  with  gross  licentiousness  of  life. 

ThTxing's         O11  the  2Ist  the  King's  reply,  expressing  a  pre- 

votecfl       ference  for  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  to  the  Parlia- 

theProf     nientary   Propositions,    and   asking   for   a    personal 

positions,     treaty,  was  at  last  formally  brought  before  the  Houses. 

Both  Lords  and  Commons  voted  that  it  was  a  denial 

of  the  Propositions.3     Whether  this  vote  was  to  be 

merely  a  clearing  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme  out  of 

the  way  or  whether  it  was   to  be  followed   by  an 

absolute  renunciation  of  the  King's  title,  depended 

on  the  course  which  would  be  taken  on  the  following 

TT^Tcwa  dav-     On   the   morning   of  the   22nd  the  members 

imprison-     crowded  into  the   House   before   the  arrival  of  the 

ment 

talked  of.     Speaker,  and  amidst  the  buzz  of  conversation  voices 
were   heard    asking   that  the   King   should   be   im- 
prisoned in  Warwick  or  Windsor  Castle.4 
hi'theTn-  After  the  arrival  of  the  Speaker,  a  proposal  was 

!artmleilfc  ma(^e  that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  to 
consider  its  relations  with  the  King.  The  Inde- 
pendent party  at  once  split  into  two  fractions,  the 
one  under  its  old  leaders  still  desirous  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  King ;  the  other,  which  may  fairly 
be  styled  Eepublican,  aiming  under  the  guidance 
of   Marten    and    Eainsborough  at    the    abolition    of 

1  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  Sept.  20,  L.J.  x.  441. 

8  lb.  x.  457.  3  lb.  x.  440;  C.J.  v.  311. 

4  Newsletter,  ^f /',  Roman  Transcripts,  li.O. 
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monarchy.     Marten  now  asked  that  the  House  in-     c^yP- 
stead  of  going  into  Committee  should  vote  that  no  ' — 7 — ' 
further  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles,  who,  Marten 
according   to   one   of    Marten's   followers,   was   the  a^te^no 
Achan  in  Israel  and  the  Jonah  in  the  ship.1  addresses; 

Against  this  view  of  the  case  Cromwell  and  posed  by 
Ireton,  followed  by  the  old  Independent  leaders,  and  the 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  Fiennes,  loudly  protested,  pendent 
demanding  that  the  King's  request  for  a  personal 
treaty  should  be  granted.*2  In  supporting  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  an  agreement  with  the  King, 
Cromwell  urged  that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration 
'  how  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  army  labouring 
for  the  King,  and  that  a  great  one ;  how  the  City 
was  endeavouring  to  get  another  party  in  the  army ; 
and  that  there  was  a  third  party  .  .  .  little  dreamt  of, 
that  were  endeavouring  to  have  no  other  power  to  rule 
but  the  sword.' 3  The  same  motive,  the  fear  of  mili- 
tary anarchy,  which  in  the  spring  had  driven  him  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  Parliament,  now  drove  him 
in  the  autumn  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  King. 

Marten's  proposed  vote  of  no  addresses  was  re-  Thevote 
iected,  Cromwell  himself  acting  as  teller  against  it,  addresses 

J  °  '    rejected. 

1  W.  Langley  to  J.  Langley,  Sept.  28,  Hist.  MSS.  Com.Bep.x. 
179. 

2  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  28,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,604.  Berkeley,  too, 
witnesses  strongly  as  to  the  vigour  with  which  Cromwell  and  his  friends 
took  up  the  King's  cause.  After  saying  that  Charles's  answer  to  the 
Propositions  (see  p.  195)  had  been  shown  to  '  our  friends  in  the  army ' 
before  it  was  sent  to  Westminster,  he  adds  that  they,  '  seeming 
infinitely  satisfied  '  with  it,  '  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  procure  a  personal  treaty,  and,  to  my  understanding,  performed  it ; 
for  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with  Vane  and  all  their  friends,  seconded 
with  great  resolution  this  desire  of  his  Majest}7.'    Berkeley's  Memoirs, 

43- 

3  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  28,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xxxix.  Cromwell 
was  afterwards  accused  of  saying  that  his  own  opinion  was  the  sense 
of  the  army,  which  he  disavowed.     See  Clarice  Papers,  i.  229-232. 
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by  eighty-four  votes  to  thirty-four.1  The  majority 
was  evidently  composed  of  a  composite  body  of 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Such  a  majority 
was  not  likely  to  be  coherent,  and  the  House,  as 
soon  as  it  had  <?one  into  committee,  decided  without 
a  division  that  selections  made  from  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary Propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  King  for 
his  acceptance  or  refusal.  The  committee  would 
not  hear  of  Cromwell's  idea  of  a  personal  treaty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  were  brought  to  light,  it 
would  show  that  the  combination  between  the  Pres- 
byterians who  wished  only  for  a  settlement  on  their 
own  terms,  and  the  Eepublicans  who  wished  to  have 
a  settlement  without  the  King,  was  so  strong  that 
Cromwell  thought  it  imprudent  to  take  a  division. 
Before  the  end  of  the  sitting  it  was  agreed  that  the 
proposition  on  the  militia  should  be  the  first  selected. 
On  the  23rd  the  discussion  continued  in  the 
absence  of  Cromwell,  who  had  duties  to  attend  to  at 
head-quarters.  Instead  of  confining  its  selection  to 
merely  political  demands  as  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Army  Council  a  week  before,2  the  House  fixed 
on  the  propositions  relating  to  the  abolition  of  epi- 
scopacy and  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debts  of  the  army — everything,  in  short,  which 
would  be  most  obnoxious  to  Charles,  and  then  de- 
cided that  application  should  be  '  once  again  made 
to  the  King,'  implying  that  if  he  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  thus  offered,  his  refusal  was  to  be  final, 
and  that  no  attempt  to  negotiate  further  would  be 
made.  Marten,  who  thought  one  application  too 
much,    succeeded    in    obtaining    twenty-three   votes 

1  C.J.  v.  312;  Newsletter,  o^fo  R°man  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  See  p.  199. 
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against  seventy.     It  is  evident  that  the  Presbyterians     c^yP' 
voted  in  the  majority,  who,  it  must  be  supposed,  were   ^~^T^ 
sufficiently  infatuated  to  imagine  that,  if  only  they 
were  firm  enough,  they  would   succeed  in  bringing 
Charles  on  his  knees.1 

When,  therefore,  Cromwell  returned  to  Westmin-  Cr°mwe11 

not  svtp- 

ster,2  too  late  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  he  found  p?**^  l,y 

x  Charles. 

that  all  his  efforts  in  the  King's  behalf  had  been 
thrown  away.  Nor  was  Charles  at  all  ready  to  give 
him  that  countenance  without  which  all  that  he 
could  do  would  be  done  in  vain.  Charles,  indeed, 
had  excellent  information  on  all  that  was  passing, 
Lady  Fairfax  herself  betraying  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  Army  Council  which  she  doubtless  learnt  from 
her  complaisant  husband.3  What  he  learnt,  how- 
ever, encouraged  him  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  divisions  amongst  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  offers  of  compromise,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  be  borne  back  to  power  on  the 
crest  of  the  popular  wave.  Before  the  end  of 
September  a  Eoyalist  who  had  excellent  means  of 
acquiring  information  wrote  that  the  negotiation 
between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  was 
still  kept  up.  "  But  it  comes  to  no  issue  nor  any 
likelyhood  of  one.     The  King  is  very  resolute."  4 

Baffled  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  unsup-  Attacks  on 
ported  by   Charles,    Cromwell's    mediatory   position 
was  rapidly  becoming  untenable.     The   split  in  the 
Independent   party   which   wrecked   his    scheme    in 
Parliament  was  not  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 

1  C.J.  v.  314.  2  Clarke  Papers,  i.  231,  232. 

3  "  La  moglie  di  Farfax  Generale  appassionata  per  il  lie  avvisa  di 
quanto  si  passa  nel  Consiglio  secreto."  Newsletter,  ^ L424,  Roman 
Transcripts,  R.O. 

4  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  30,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,605.  Ford  was 
Ireton's  brother-in-law. 
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mons.  In  the  army  itself  Cromwell  was  denounced 
as  a  mere  time-server,  bent  upon  currying  favour 
with  Charles  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  private  in- 
terests. Even  the  faithful  Hugh  Peters  attacked 
him  and  the  officers  who  supported  him  as  too  great 
courtiers.1  Cromwell  could  but  plead  his  good  in- 
tentions. "  Though  it  may  be  for  the  present,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  day  after  his  Parliamentary  defeat, 
"  a  cloud  may  lie  over  our  actions  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  them,  yet  we 
doubt  not  but  God  will  clear  our  integrity  and 
iilnocency  from  any  other  ends  we  aim  at  but  His 
glory  and  the  public  good." 2 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  not  easily  rebuffed,  and 
the  Eoyalist  negotiators,  far  more  eager  for  an  ar- 
rangement than  their  master,  were  already  report- 
ing that  Ireton  had  given  them  assurances  that  the 
Parliamentary  vote  would  not  be  accepted  at  head- 
quarters as  decisive  against  the  continuance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  army  to  achieve  a  more  reasonable 
settlement.3  On  the  24th,  obviously  as  an  appeal  to 
popular  opinion,  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  were 
republished,  together  with  certain  explanations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Army  on  the 
1 6th.  On  the  25th  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
majority  was  still  Independent  except  when  an  agree- 
ment with  the  King  was  proposed,  impeached  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  John  Gayer,  and  five  aldermen  as  having 
been  concerned  in  raising  forces  in  the  City  against 
the  army.4  On  the  27th  the  House  ordered  the  pre- 
paration of  an  Ordinance  excluding  delinquents  from 

1  Upton  to  Edwards,  Sept.  15,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,605. 

2  Cromwell  to  Michael  Jones,  Sept.  24,  Carlyle  Letter,  xlvi. 

3  Newsletter,  jJJJ.'v'i  R°man  Transcripts,  B.O. 

4  CJ.v.  315. 
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all  municipal   offices,  or   from   voting  at  municipal     c^yR 

elections.1     On  the  28th  Alderman  Warner,  a  deter-  ' — -? — ' 

1047 

mined  Independent,    was    chosen   Lord  Mayor,    the  Sept.  28< 

approaches  to  the  Guildhall  being  guarded  at  the  time  penndent" 

of  his  election  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers.2     The  ^°aydori 
great   City   of  London  was   thus    cowed   into    sub-      0ct  6 

mission.     On    October    6  the    Ordinance   regulating  finance 

municipal  elections  was  finally  issued  with  the  ap-  municipal 

i  J  L       elections. 

proval  of  both  Houses.3 

The  fleet  was  almost  as  Presbyterian  as  the  City,      Oct.  8. 

The 

and,  to  secure  a  hold  on  it,  the  Houses  voted  on  the  Commons 
8th  that  Eainsborough,  who  had  been  a  sailor  before  Rains- 
he  was  a  soldier,  should  command  it  as  Yice-Admiral  Vice"8 
in  the  place  of  the  Presbyterian  Batten.4     It  is  by  no  Admira1, 
means  unlikely  that  those  who  concurred  in  the  vote 
were  partly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  separate  from 
the  army  one  whom  they  were  beginning  to  regard 
as  a  ringleader  of  sedition.     The  party  amongst  the 
soldiers  whom  Cromwell   had   indicated  as  wishing 
1  to  have  no  other  power  to  rule  but  the  sword ' 5  was 

J. 

rapidly  gaining   strength,  and    that   party  regarded 
Eainsborough  as  its   principal   spokesman    amongst 
the  officers.     There  was,  it  was  said,  a  spirit  of  parity      Oct.  5. 
walking  in    the    army.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  paStyln0 
asking  that  no  Duke,  Marquis,  or  Earl  should  have  the  army' 
more  than  2,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  income  of 
other  classes    should   be    proportionately  restricted. 
Those  in  both  Houses  who  had  property  began  to 
show  an  unwonted  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
King.6 

This  feeling  in  favour  of  an  accommodation  could 

1  C.J.  v.  317. 

2  Newsletter,  Oct.  TV,  Boman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

3  L.J.  ix.  470.  4  lb.  ix.  476  ;  C.J.  v.  328. 

5  See  p.  201. 

6  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  5,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,611. 
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not  but  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  members  of 
the  Army  Council  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  October  6 
they  resolved  that  a  fresh  attempt  should  be  made 
to  negotiate  with  Charles  on  conditions  more  satis- 
factory  to  him  than  those  which  Parliament  was 
forcing  upon  him.1  In  order  that  these  conditions 
might  be  fully  weighed,  the  Army  Council  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  14th,  with  a  view  to  a  full 
discussion.  In  the  meanwhile,  attempts  were  made 
to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  with  Berkeley 
and  Ashburnham,  who  were  acting  on  the  King's 
behalf.  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,  not  hesitating  to  express  their  belief 
that  everything  would  be  settled  in  a  week.  The 
army  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  allowed 
the  friends  from  whom  Charles  had  long  been 
severed  to  gather  round  him  at  Hampton  Court, 
and,  on  the  7  th,  the  King  held  a  council,  attended  by 
Eichmond,  Hertford,  Ormond,  Dorset,  Southampton, 
and  Seymour.  Xo  doubt  the  newly-suggested  com- 
promise formed  the  main  subject  of  discussion.2 

Charles,  unfortunately,  was  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  army  leaders  half-way.  "  The  secret  disposition," 
wrote  one  of  his  partisans,  "  is  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  agreement  between  the  King  and  the  army  ;  all  this 
negotiation  having  produced  no  other  effect  but  to 
incline  some  of  the  chief  officers  not  to  consent  to  his 


1  "  Dopo  tre  giorni  in  qua  la  risolutione  e  stata  presa  per  i  Capi  di 
ritornare  in  trattato  con  il  Re,  e  di  proporgli  conditioni  honorabili  e 
pin  adequate.  A  questo  fine  per  risolvere  tutte  divisioni  e  controversie 
che  sono  fra  di  loro  .  .  .  hanno  assegnato  un  luogo  e  determinate-  un 
giomo,  che  sara  li  24,"  i.e.  $|,  "del  corrente,  per  convenire  tutti 
insieme  e  stabilire  concordemente  e  di  commun  consenso  come  deono 
portarsi  verso  il  Re."     Newsletter,  Oct.  T*5,  Boman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  lb.;  A  Perfect  Dmnial,  E.  518,  43. 
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destruction,  which  I  believe  they  will  not,  unless  they  c5yP' 
be  overswayed  ;  but  cannot  observe  that  they  are  so  "^Z^~" 
truly  the  King's  as  that  they  will  pass  the  Eubicon 
for  him,  which  if  they  would  do,  considering  the  in- 
clination of  the  common  soldiers,  and  generally  of 
the  people,  they  might  do  what  they  would ;  but  they 
are  cold,  and  there  is  another  faction  of  desperate 
fellows  as  hot  as  fire."  l 

Cromwell,  in  short,  was  expected  to  aid  in  a  ^hu^s0^'ed 
purely  Eoyalist  reaction.  Marten  and  his  friends  Cromweii. 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  had  already 
bargained  for  his  reward.  He  had,  it  was  said, 
obtained  from  the  King  the  promise  of  the  Earldom 
of  Essex  and  the  garter.  If  this  were  true,  said  Marten, 
and  he  at  least  had  no  doubt  about  its  accuracy,  he 
himself  would  be  another  Felton.2  So  excited  were 
the  Eepublicans  against  Cromwell,  that  he  had  from 
time  to  time  to  change  his  quarters  through  fear  of 
assasination.3 

The  feeling  amongst  the  soldierv  that  led  to  this     Oct.  n. 

&      .       ™  "  The 

exasperation  against  Cromwell,  led  also  to  exaspera-  Royalist 
tion  against  the  King.  Cries  were  raised  in  the  army  dismissed, 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  Eoyalist  noblemen  who  had 
been  admitted  to  Charles's  presence.4  Charles  on  his 
part  was  willing,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  part  with 
his  new  counsellors.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  army  leaders  had  allowed  them  to  come  to  him 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  7,  Clarendon  MSS.  2.616. 

42  Wildman's  Truths  Triumph,  p.  7,  E.  520,  23-  Marten  is  plainly 
indicated,  though  his  name  is  not  given.  The  story  may  be  approxi- 
mately dated  by  connecting  it  with  Berkeley's  statement  that  Cromwell 
believed  him  to  have  told  Lady  Carlisle  that  Cromwell  was  to  be  Earl 
of  Essex.  Berkeley  declared,  however,  the  supposition  to  have  been 
without  foundation.  This  was  after  the  establishment  of  head-quarters 
at  Putney.    That  the  earldom  was  offered  to  Cromwell  is  likely  enough. 

3  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  44. 

4  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  518,  43. 
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merely  because  they  were  frightened  at  the  strength 
of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  that  by  sending 
the  noblemen  away,  he  would  give  practical  evidence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  any  terms  from  Cromwell  and 
Ireton.  On  the  nth,  accordingly,  the  noblemen  re- 
turned  to  London  with  Charles's  full  consent,  if  not 
by  his  express  orders.1 

The  fact  was  that  the  approach  of  the  two  new 
Scottish  commissioners,  Loudoun  and  Lanark,  who 
joined  Lauderdale  in  London  on  the  nth,  had  in- 
spired the  King  with  fresh  hopes,  and  the  army  leaders 
with  fresh  fears.  The  belief  gained  ground  that  they 
brought  with  them  the  menace  of  a  Scottish  invasion, 
and  it  was  evident  that,  if  the  army  were  to  march 
northwards  to  oppose  that  invasion,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improvident  to  leave  Charles  in  his 
present  temper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  which 
was  filled  with  his  partisans.  It  had  therefore  been 
proposed  by  some  of  the  officers,  possibly  by  Crom- 
well himself,  that  if  the  army  marched  to  the  borders, 
the  King  should  be  compelled  to  accompany  it.  To 
this  Charles,  who  was  soon  made  aware  of  all  that 
passed  amongst  the  officers,  opposed  a  most  strenuous 


1  "  II  Re  .  .  .  fu  avvisato  che  il  tutto  non  era  che  una  apparenza 
per  quietare  il  popolo,  e  ingarmare  S.M.,  visto  chenel  re edesimo  tempo, 
per  ordine  dell'  Armata,  il  Parlamento  faceva  d'  altre  propesitioni 
ripugnanti  all'  ottorita  Regia,  e  medesirnamente  alia  sua  liberta  ;  onde 
doi  giorni  appresso,  il  Re  di  suo  rrioto  proprio  licentio  questi  Signori 
per  disingannare  il  popolo,  e  fece  sapere  nel  medesimo  tempo  e  al 
Parlamento  e  ai  Capi  dell'  Armata  che,  se  havessino  intrapreso  d'  allon- 
tanare  la  sua  Persona  da  Londra  e  di  trasportarla  altrove,  come  molto 
bene  sapeva  essere  il  loro  dissegno,  pensassino  per  questo  mezzo 
d'  allontanarlo  anche  dal  cuore,  e  dall'  affettione  del  popolo,  che  non  lo 
ferebbono  che  con  violenza  e  forza  contro  la  sua  persona,  cosabastante 
per  cagionare  una  commutione  universale  per  tutto  il  regno."  News- 
letter, Oct.  Vj,  It'oiiian  Transcripts,  li.O. 


of  the 

negotia- 
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resistance,  declaring  that  nothing  but  force  would     c^p 
induce  him  to  leave  his  present  quarters.  — 7 — ' 

Obviously  the  attempt  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  Faiiul. 
come  to  terms  with  Charles  had  broken  down ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  each  party  to  the  ne- 
gotiations threw  the  blame  on  the  other.  Charles 
held  that  the  army  had  only  offered  him  terms  in 
order  to  sow  division  between  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects. The  officers  held  that  Charles  only  talked  of 
conciliating  them  in  order  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  general  attack  upon  them  which  he  was 
preparing.1  When  the  Army  Council  met,  as  had 
been  announced,  on  the  14th,  nothing  was  said  about     0ct-  T+ 

.  .  .  .  Meeting 

any  negotiation  with  the  King.  The  discussion,  on  of  the 
the  other  hand,  turned  on  the  necessity  of  forcing  Council. 
Charles  to  accompany  the  army  if  it  was  called  on 
to  resist  a  Scottish  invasion.2  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, no  decision  was  arrived  at,  as  no  measures  could 
be  taken  till  the  intentions  of  the  Scots  had  been 
more  clearly  manifested. 

1  Newsletter,  Oct.  £§,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  14,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,624. 
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chap.  At  the  time  when  the  last  overtures  of  the  armv 

—   — '  were  rejected  by  Charles,  there  were  rumours  that  a 

Rumoured  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  Cromwell 

beu^en6  an(^  Ireton,  a  difference  which  was  said  to  be  caused 

Cromwell  j^y  lreton's  dissatisfaction  with  Cromwell's  desertion 

and  Ireton.        J 

of  the  King's  interests.1  Though  no  more  than  this 
is  known,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  Crom- 
well, though  not  as  yet  prepared  for  a  breach  with 
the  King,  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  terms,  to  put  stronger  pressure 
Cromwell     on  him  than  could  be  put  by  the  army  alone.     At  all 

seeks  a  .  . 

compro-  events,  it  is  at  this  time  that  Cromwell  is  found 
the  Pres-  aiming  at  a  compromise  with  the  .Parliamentary 
Presbyterians,  a  compromise  which  was  embodied  in 
a  scheme  accepted  by  the  Lords  on  October  13,  and 
brought  on  for  discussion  in  the  Commons  on  the 
same  day. 
Oct.  13.  According  to  this  scheme,  Presbyterian  govern- 

The  Lords'  *=>  .  .  & 

'"«'  for  ment  was  to  be  established  in  the  Church  for  three 
mjmt  of       years — the  very  period  for  which  the  King's  assent 
was  secured ; 2  whilst,  with  certain  exceptions,  those 

1  "  There  hath  been  of  late  some  difference  between  Cromwell  and 
Commissary  Ireton ;  and  I  am  induced  to  think  it  to  be  the  falling  off 
of  Cromwell  from  the  King,  because  that  Ireton,  like  an  honest  man, 
stands  to  make  good  what  he  hath  promised,  and  lately,  in  discontent, 
offered  to  quit  his  command  in  the  army."  Letter  of  Intelligence, 
Oct.  1 1,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,622. 

2  See  pp.  69,  70. 
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who  were  desirous  of  worshipping  in  any  other  way  ClvR 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  that  they  did  "~^TT"" 
nothing  in  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  exceptions  were  those  who  professed ■  the  Popish 
religion/  and  those  who  departed  from  the  Christian 
religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  held 
such  doctrines  as  would  render  them  liable,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  Ordinance,  to  suspension  from  com- 
munion. Further,  no  one  was  to  be  freed  from  the 
penalty  attached  to  those  who  did  not  attend  divine 
service  on  the  Lord's  day  unless  he  could  show  either 
a  reasonable  cause  of  absence, '  or  that  he  was  present 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  or  expounded  unto 
him  elsewhere.' 1 

On  the  morning  of  the   i  ^th,  the  day  on  which  a  crowd 

*=>  .  .  ln  West- 

the   Lords'    proposal  was    to   be    discussed   in    the  minster 
House  of  Commons,  Westminster  Hall  was  filled  by 
a  motley  crowd  of  Eoman  Catholics,  of  seekers  who 
professed  that  they  were  still  in  search  of  a  religion, 
and  of  rationalists  who    declared  themselves  ready 
to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason  only.2    To  these  Presby- 
Cromwell  had  no  help  to  give.     Aiming  at  objects  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  practical  achievement,  he  con-  the  end  of 
tented  himself  with  supporting  the  scheme  already  session! 
adopted  by  the  Lords.     Though  he  acted  as  teller 
in  a  division  in  favour  of  the  three  years'  limit  for 
the  Presbyterian  establishment,  he  was  beaten  by  38 
to  35  ;  and  was  again   beaten   by  41   to  ^^  on  an 
amended  proposal  to  fix  the  limit  to  seven  years. 
The  House  then  adopted  without  a  division  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Presbyterian  discipline  should  remain 

1  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  410,  25  ;  L.J.  ix.  482. 

2  Newsletter,  £^ri>  Roman  Transcripts,  B.O. 
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C**^R     in  force  till  after  the  next  session   of  Parliament, 

' — 7 — '  whenever  that  mio'ht  be.1 
1647  c 

Question  The  remaining  clauses  relating  to  toleration  and 

tTonforUie  its    limits   were    then    run    through    without    any 
cathohcs.    furtlier  division.     Selden,2  indeed,  pleaded  hard  for 
Marten"13  tne  Catholics  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
them  f°r     supported  by  Marten,  who  boldly  asked  why  Pres- 
byterians   were   to   be   tolerated   if  Catholics   were 
excluded.    The  common-place  answers  were  promptly 
forthcoming.     Selden   was    told   that   the    Catholics 
were  idolaters,  and  Marten  was  answered  with  the 
argument  that  the  Catholics  unlike  the  Presbyterians 
had  a  foreign  prince  at  their  head. 
Oct.  14.  On  the  following  day  Selden  and  Marten  replied 

at  length.  Selden  drew  the  well-known  distinction 
between  idolatry  and  prayers  for  the  intercession 
of  the  saints ;  whilst  Marten,  with  his  accustomed 
license  of  speech,  carried  the  attack  into  the  quarters 
of  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  better,  he  said,  to  have 
one  tyrant  abroad  than  a  tyrant  in  every  parish, 
and  even  added3  that  the  Protestant  clergy  detested 
the  Catholic  priests  simply  on  account  of  their 
superior  chastity.4  Marten's  words  were  not  likely  to 
carry  much  weight  on  a  question  of  moral  purity, 
and  the  House  without  a  division  persisted  in  refusing 
a  pro-  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  The  victims  of  the 
Catholic  Eecusancy  laws  had  indeed  prepared  a  petition,  in 
which  they  renounced  the  opinion  that  it  was  lawful 
to  murder  or  resist  excommunicated  kings.0  It  was 
all  to  no  purpose.     Even  those  Independents  who 

1  c.J.  v.  332. 

2  "  Seldenus  Independente,  e  tutto  interamente  Ecclesiastico  sine 
ecclesia."     Newsletter,  ^  "j\  Roman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

a  "  Non  e  semetipso,  sed  a  Spiritu  Sancto."     lb. 

4  lb. 

*  Salvetti's  Newsletter,  g^,  Add.  MSS.  27,  962,  L,  fol.  457- 
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had  hitherto  supported  their  claims  could  do  nothing     c^p- 
for  them,  and  their  petition  was  not  even  presented  ' — 7 — ~" 
to  the  House.1     It  was  one  thins^  to  grant  Catholics 
toleration  in  accord  with  a  restored  King.     It  was 
another  thing  to  wring  its  concession  from  a  hostile 
public  opinion. 

Even  on  a  point  on  which  public  opinion  was  far  Toleration 
less  decided  Cromwell  was  unable  to  reduce  his  new  denied 
Presbyterian  allies   to   reason.      The  House   having  who^se 
refused  to  decrease  the  exceptions  from  toleration,  Book.rayer 
proceeded   to  include  amongst   them  all  who  used 
the   Book    of    Common   Prayer.2      Thus    amended, 
the  Parliamentary  Propositions  became  a  direct  defi- 
ance flung  in  Charles's  face.     As  Cromwell  did  not 
even  take  a  division  on  this  proposal,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  he  saw  opposition  to  be  hope- 
less.    On  the   1 6th  he  acted  with  Marten  as  a  teller     Oct.  16. 
in  favour  of  a  proposal  for  immediately  taking  into  and 
consideration  '  the  manner  of  the  address  to  be  made  urge  haste. 
to  the  King.'  3     They  were  beaten  by  a  conjunction 
of  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  Cromwell  desired  to  hasten  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  impracticable  scheme  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  the  King's  inevitable  rejection,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  reasonable  settlement 
if  such  a  settlement  was  to  be  had.    Marten,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  eager  for  haste  because  he  desired 
no  settlement  in  which  the  King  should  take  a  part. 

Every  day  that  passed  in  uncertainty  was  increas-  Growing 

divisions 

ing  the  difficulties  of  Cromwell's  position.     In   the  in  the 
army    the    anti-monarchical    party    was    gathering 
strength.     King  and  Parliament,  it  seemed,  had  tried 
their  hands  at  bringing  about  a  settlement,  and  had 

1  Newsletter,  ^p2,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

2  C.J.  v.  333/  3  lb.  v.  335. 
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tried  their  hands  in  vain.  Nor  had  Cromwell's  effort 
to  mediate  failed  less  signally.  The  obvious  inference 
■was  that  King  and  Parliament  were  seeking  nothing 
but  their  own  ends,  and  that  Cromwell  was  a  base 
intriguer,  as  self-seeking  as  the  rest.  It  was  even 
reported  that  the  Eepublicans  in  the  army  and  in 
Parliament  were  preparing  to  impeach  him.1 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  in  the  army  with  the  policy 
of  their  commanders  was  especially  strong  in  five 
regiments.  These  regiments,  after  cashiering  their 
Agitators,  elected  new  ones,, who  set  themselves,  under 
the  influence  of  Lilburne  and  his  disciples,  to  prepare 
a  manifesto  bearing  the  title  of  The  Case  of  the  Army 
truly  stated.  This  manifesto  was  completed  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  and  on  the  18th  was  formally  laid  before 
Fairfax.2 

In  this  manifesto  the  new  Agitators,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  five  regiments,  complained  that 
no  serious  step  had  been  taken  to  redress  those 
grievances  of  which  complaint  had  been  made  in 
the  Declarations  set  forth  by  the  army  in  June. 
The  remedies  which  they  now  proposed  included  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  less  than  a  year,  and  an 
immediate  purging  of  the  existing  House  by  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  had  continued  to  sit  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speakers,  the  purged  House  being 
expected  to  give  public  approval  to  the  action  of 
the  army  in  marching  upon  Westminster  in  August. 
As  for  the  future,  the  views  put  forward  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  There  was  to  be  a  'law  para- 
mount,' unalterable  by  future  Parliaments,  establish- 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  18,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,627. 

2  The  Case  of  the  Army,  E.  411,  9.  It  was  said  that  the  new 
Agitators  only  represented  a  minority  even  in  the  five  regiments,  and 
one  sanguine  opponent  reckoned  the  whole  number  of  their  supporters 
as  400.     racers  from  Uie  Army,  E.  41 1,  19. 
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ing  biennial  Parliaments,  which  were  to  be  elected  by  ClvP' 
manhood  suffrage,  except  that  delinquents  were  to  be  ~"7^T~' 
deprived  of  their  electoral  rights.  These  Parliaments 
were  to  have  the  supreme  right  of  legislation  and  of 
calling  public  officials  to  account,  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  House  of  Lords  being  thus  by  implication 
abrogated.  This  startling  innovation  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  '  all  power  is  originally  and  essen- 
tially in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  this  nation, 
and '  that  '  their  free  choice  or  consent  by  their 
representators  is  the  only  original  foundation  of  all 
just  government.' 

The  modern  reader  of  this  document  feels  himself  Modem 

appearance 

in   the   midst  of  ideas  with  which  he   is    perfectly  of  these 

.  proposals. 

familiar.  The  '  paramount  law  '  reminds  him  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attribution 
of  all  power  to  '  the  whole  body  of  the  people '  re- 
minds him  of  Eousseau's  Social  Contract.  Yet, 
modern  as  was  the  character  of  these  proposals,  they 
had  their  roots  in  the  past.  Roman  jurists  had 
derived  Imperial  despotism  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  this  explanation  had  been  used  by 
Hooker  to  defend  the  control  exercised  by  Elizabeth 
over  the  Church.  Though  the  idea  of  a  '  para- 
mount law,'  familiar  to  us  from  the  history  of  our 
own  commonwealth  and  of  the  American  Eepublic, 
was  indeed  for  the  first  time  enunciated  in  set  terms, 
yet  there  had  been  a  preparation  for  its  reception 
in  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  those  fundamental 
and  unchangeable  laws  to  which  both  Kins?  and 
Parliament  had,  of  late,  been  in  the  habit  of  appealing. 
The  immediate  origin  of  this  remarkable  manifesto, 
however,  is  to  be  traced  not  to  the  study  of  the  past, 
but  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  When  King,  Parlia- 
ment, and  Army  Council  had  all  failed  separately  and 
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conjointly  to  give  to  the  nation  the  peace  and  order 
for  which  it  longed,  it  was  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  found  some  who  imagined  that  their  ends 
could  be  secured  by  sweeping  away  the  fabric  raised 
without  design  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  by 
substituting  for  it  a  new  one  of  their  own  building 
based  on  abstract  principles. 

To  the  doctrines  of  these  men — now  beginning 
to  be  known  as  Levellers  1 — no  one  could  be  more 
hostile  than  Cromwell.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  how 
he  could  hold  his  ground  against  them.  The  House 
of  Commons  and  the  King  were  alike  impracticable. 
On  the  1 6th  Charles  told  Bellievre,  who  had  come  to 
take  leave  of  him  on  his  return  to  France,  that  he 
now  counted  on  divisions  in  the  armv  which  would 
compel  one  or  other  party  to  place  itself  on  his  side.2 
Prudent  Eoyalists  might  deplore  the  King's  resolution 
to  accept  no  compromise,  but  they  were  powerless  to 
change  it.  There  are,  wrote  one  of  them  on  the  18th, 
'  many  moderate  men,  even  amongst  the  Independents, 
who  desire  monarchy,  and  are  not  ill-affected  to  the 
King's  person ;  but  do  fear  the  King's  design  is,  if  he 
prevail,  to  root  out  the  Puritan  party,  under  which 
name  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  are 
involved.'  "  His  Majesty,"  wrote  the  same  corre- 
spondent two  days  later,  "  holds  firm  to  his  first 
principles,  not  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
posterity,  of  the  Church,  nor  of  his  friends  ;  in  every 
one  of  which  points,  the  generality  of  the  Houses  do 
desire  to  give  him  some  satisfaction ;  for  I  believe  all 
men  of  estates  do  fear  a  new  war ;  and  no  less  lest 


1  The  name  first  appears  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  1  (Clarendon  MSS. 
2,638),  but  it  must  obviously  have  been  in  existence  before.  Like 
most  other  party  names,  it  began  as  a  nickname. 

2  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Oct.  £f,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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the  popular  party  in  the  Houses  and  the  army  should     C^R 
prevail."'1  _  ...  "SJT' 

Amongst  those  who  desired  to  give  satisfaction  to  Cromwell's 
the  King,  Cromwell  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned.  Eif'oT 
On  the  20th  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  monarchy- 
and  took  occasion,  by  a  motion  for  limiting  to  seven 
the  number  of  Eoyalists  excluded  from  pardon,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  monarchy.     For  three  hours  he 
held   the   attention   of  the  House,  urging  it   to  re- 
establish the   throne  with  the  least  possible    delay, 
giving   at  the  same  time   the   strongest   assurances 
that  neither  himself  nor  Fairfax,  nor  any  of  the  chief 
officers,  had  any  hand  in  the  proposals  of  the  five 
regiments,   and    asserting    positively   that   his    aim 
during  the  whole  war  had  been  to  strengthen  and 
not  to  destroy  monarchy.2 

If  more  of  this  remarkable  speech  had  been  pre-  Two  con- 

ppnt  ion  ^ 

served,  it  would  probably  be  seen  how  far  Cromwell's  of  mon- 
conception  of  monarchy  differed  from  that  of  Charles. 
Little  as  Cromwell  cared  for  the  details  of  constitu- 
tional forms,  he  was  not  the  man  to  assent  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  throne  without  some  permanent 
constitutional  checks  which  should  render  the  recur- 
rence of  past  abuses  impossible.  Yet  it  was  precisely 
to  this  that  Charles  refused  to  agree  :  and  when  he 
declared  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  his  friends, 

1  Letters  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  18,  20,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,627. 

2  "  Fa  tre  giorni,  che  a  questo  effetto  Cramver  ...  si  usurpo  una 
udienza  di  tre  hore,  nella  quale  si  sforzo  con  tanta  d'  eloquenza  come 
d'  ipochrisia  e  di  dissimulatione  ...  a  persuadere  al  resto  del  corpo 
parlamentario,  che  lui  e  il  General  Farfax,  e  tutti  li  Capi  dell'  Armata 
non  havevano  in  nessuna  maniera  parte  nelli  dissegni  di  quali  reggi- 
menti  che  si  erano  divisi,  ma  che  il  lor  fine  e  la  loro  volunta  dal 
principio  della  guerra  non  era  stata  altra  che  di  servire  al  Re,  e  di 
stabilire  la  monarchia  nel  suo  potere.  Parlo  egli  in  tutto  il  tempo 
della  sua  arringa  molto  avantaggiosamente  per  il  Re,  concludendo 
che  bisognava  restabilirlo  piu  presto  che  si  poteva."  Newsletter, 
NovTT'  Roman  Transcripts,  B.O. 
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his  Church,  and  his  posterity,  he  meant  precisely  what 
the  Levellers  meant  by  their  '  paramount  law,'  that 
there  was  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  order  which 
no  stress  of  difficulty,  no  manifestation  of  the  national 
will,  was  of  any  avail  to  change  or  to  overthrow. 
Cromwell,  who  knew  nothing  of  such  abstract  rights, 
was  forsooth  to  be  counted  as  a  self-seeking  hypocrite 
because  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposals  of 
all  parties  alike,  whilst  refusing  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  any  one  of  them. 

As  Cromwell  had  stood  forth  as  a  reconciler  be- 
tween King  and  Parliament,  he  stood  forth  as  a 
reconciler  between  the  parties  into  which  the  army 
was  divided.  On  the  28th  a  meeting  of  the  Army 
Council  was  held  in  Putney  Church  to  which  Wildman 
and  other  prominent  Levellers 1  were  admitted,  as  well 
as  the  Agitators  recently  elected  by  the  five  regiments. 
At  this  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  find  some 
terms  of  agreement  between  the  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  The  Case  of  the  Army,  Cromwell  took  the 
chair,  Fairfax  being  absent  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
Sexby  was  the  first  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  new 
Agitators.2  "  We  sought,"  he  said,  "  to  satisfy  all 
men,  and  it  was  well ;  but  in  going  to  do  it,  we 
have  dissatisfied  all  men.  We  have  laboured  to 
please  the  King  ;  and  I  think,  except  we  go  about 
to  cut  all  our  throats  we  shall  not  please  him  ;  and 
we  have  gone  to  support  a  House  which  will  prove 
rotten  studs :  3  I  mean  the  Parliament,  which  con- 
sists of  a  company  of  rotten  members."  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  he  added,  had  attempted  to  settle  the 

1  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  520,  1. 

2  The  whole  of  the  debate  of  the  28th  is  from  the  Clarke  Papers, 
1.  226-279. 

3  i.e.  rotten  wooden  uprights  supporting  a  lath  and  plaster  wall. 
See  Clarke  Papers,  i.  228,  note  a. 
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kingdom  on   the  foundations  of  the  King  and  the     °lvP' 
Parliament ;    but  he  hoped  that  they  would  do  no  ^_i6t   -' 
more  in  that  direction,    and   that   henceforth   they 
would  rely  upon  the  army. 

Sexby's  last  words  drew  forth  from  Cromwell  and  Cromwell 

^  t  ,  and  Ireton 

Ireton  an  explanation  of  their  conduct.  "  I  shall  on  their 
declare  it  again,"  said  Ireton,  "  that  I  do  not  seek, 
and  would  not  seek  the  destruction  either  of  Parlia- 
ment or  King ;  neither  will  I  .  .  .  concur  with  them 
who  will  not  attempt  all  the  ways  that  are  possible 
to  preserve  both,  and  to  make  good  use,  and  the 
best  use  that  can  be  of  both  for  the  kingdom." 

After  this  personal  explanation  the  meeting  pro-  Cromweii 
ceeded  to  consider  The  Agreement  of  the  People,  which  Agreement 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  new  Agitators  in  order  People. 
that  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  The  Case  of  the 
Army,1  might  receive  the   definite   shape   of  a  new 
constitution,  which  would  derive  its  authority  from 
the  direct  acceptance  of  the  people.     Cromwell  at 

once  acknowledged   that  it  contained  many   things  Many 

•  •  111 

that   were   plausible.      The    question   was    whether  things  in 

it  was  possible  to  reduce  them  to  practice.     "  If,"  lt" 

he  characteristically   said,    "  we    could  leap  out   of 

one   condition   into    another    that   had    so    specious 

things  in  it  as  this  hath,  I  suppose  there  would  not 

be   much   dispute ;  though   perhaps   some   of  these 

things  may  be  very  well  disputed;  and,  how  do  we  How  is  it 

know   if,   whilst    we    are    disputing    these    things,  general 

another   company    of    men    shall   gather    together,  ance?" 

and  they  shall  put  out  a  paper  as  plausible  as  this  ? 

I  do  not  know  why  it  may  not   be  done  by  that 

time  you  have  agreed  upon  this,  or  got  hands  to  it, 

if  that   be    the   way ;    and   not    only   another    and 

another,  but  many  of  this  kind ;  and  if  so,  what  do 

1  See  Clarke  Papers,  i.  237,  note  1. 
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you  think  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  ?  Would 
it  not  be  confusion  ?  Would  it  not  make  England 
like  the  Switzerland  country,  one  canton  against 
another,  and  one  county  against  another?  I  ask 
you  whether  it  be  not  fit  for  every  honest  man 
seriously  to  lay  that  upon  his  heart,  and,  if  so,  what 
would  that  produce  but  an  absolute  desolation  to 
the  nation ;  and  we,  in  the  meantime,  tell  the  nation 
'  It  is  for  your  liberty !  'Tis  for  your  privilege ! ' 
Pray  God  it  prove  so,  whatever  course  we  run. 

"  But,  truly,  I  think  we  are  not  only  to  consider 
what  the  consequences  are  .  .  .  but  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  probability  of  the  ways  and  means  to  accom- 
plish [it],1  that  is  to  say  that,  according  to  reason 
and  judgment,  the  spirits  and  temper  of  this  nation 
are  prepared  to  receive  and  go  along  with  it,  and 
[that]  those  great  difficulties  [which]  lie  in  our  way 
[are]  in  a  likelyhood  to  be  either  overcome  or  removed. 
Truly  to  anything  that's  good,  there's  no  doubt  on  it, 
objections  may  be  made  and  framed,  but  let  every 
honest  man  consider  whether  or  no  there  be  not  very 
real  objections  in  point  of  difficulty;  and  I  know  a 
man  may  answer  all  difficulties  with  faith,  and 
faith  will  answer  all  difficulties  really  where  it  is, 
and  we  are  very  apt  all  of  us  to  call  that  faith  that 
perhaps  may  be  but  carnal  imagination,  and  carnal 


reasoning/ 


"  Give  me  leave  to  say  this  : — there  will  be  very 
great  mountains  in  the  way  of  this.  ...  It  is  not 
enough  to  propose  things  that  are  good  in  the  end  ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  and  men  to  consider 
consequences.  .  .  .  But  suppose  this  model  were  an 


1  The  words  in  brackets  are  inserted  to  eke  out  the  sense. 

2  The   usual   notion    that    Cromwell   was    accustomed  to   make 
unctuous  addresses  to  the  soldiers  will  hardly  survive  this. 
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excellent  model  and  fit  for  England  and  the  kingdom     c?y^- 
to  receive ;  but  really  I  shall  speak  to  nothing  but  ' — 7 — " 
that  that,  as  before  the  Lord,  I  am  persuaded  in  my  They  must 
heart  tends  to  uniting  of  us  in  one  to  that  that  God  *g^g 
will  manifest  in  us  to  be  the  thing  that  he  would  ^™s 
have  us  prosecute  ;  and  he  that  meets  not  here  with 
that  heart,  and  dares  not  say  he  will  stand  to  that,  I 
think  he  is  a  deceiver." 

Cromwell  ended  with  a  practical  suggestion.  Let  and  review 
the  Council  of  the  Army  review  those  engagements  gagements. 
to  the  neglect  of  which  attention  had  been  called, 
after  which  it  would  be  possible  to  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  new  Agitators.  When  the  existing 
engagements  of  the  army,  entered  upon  at  New- 
market and  Triploe  Heath,  were  fully  known,  it 
would  be  open  to  anyone  who  so  wished  '  to  tender 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  public' 

This  indefinite  postponement  of  the  constitutional  wnaman's 

replv« 

debate  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Levellers.     Wild- 
man,  who  followed,  fixed  on  Cromwell's  proposal  as 
merely  dilatory.     Abandoning  the  ground  taken  by 
the   new  Agitators,  he   declared  that   no   man  was 
bound  by  engagements  which  he  himself  considered 
unjust.     As  the  debate  threatened  to  take  an  angry  CromweU 
turn,  Cromwell  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  com-  l^Sm™ 
mittee  to  take  into    consideration  all   questions    at 
issue,  and  more  especially  the  binding  force  of  the 
engagements  of  the  army.     He  hoped,  he  said,  that 
in  this  way  God  would  unite  them  in  one  heart  and 
mind.     He  would  rather  resign  his  commission  than 
that   the   kingdom   should   break   in   pieces.     Here 
Colonel  GofFe,  whose  mind  was  steeped  in  religious  Goffeasks 
enthusiasm,  broke  in  with  the  suggestion  of  a  prayer  prayer- 
meeting,  at  which  God   might  be  implored  to  give  meetmg- 
them  the  spirit  of  unity.     Cromwell  at  once  assented 
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on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  delay.  At 
his  instance  it  was  settled  that  the  prayer  meeting 
should  be  held  on  the  following  morning,  and  that 

©  ©' 

the  committee  should  meet  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.1 

Once  more  Cromwell  urged  all  present  not  to 
'  meet  as  two  contrary  parties,'  but  as  men  desirous 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  one  another.  "I  had  rather," 
he  declared,  "  we  should  devolve  our  strength  to  you 
than  that  the  kingdom,  for  our  division,  should  suffer 
loss  ;  for  that's  in  all  our  hearts  to  profess,  above 
anything  that's  worldly,  the  public  good  of  the  people ; 
and  if  that  be  in  our  hearts  truly  and  nakedly,  I  am 
confident  it  is  a  principle  that  will  stand.  Perhaps 
God  may  unite  us  and  carry  us  both  one  way." 

Few  of  those  to  whom  Cromwell  now  addressed 
himself  were  in  a  temper  to  profit  by  his  exhorta- 
tion. Wildman  recommended  haste  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  might  antici- 
pate the  army  by  patching  up  some  arrangement  with 

the  Kino-  to  the  detriment  of  the  natural  rights  of 

©  © 

the  people  ;  whereupon  he  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  Ireton,  whose  constitutional  opinions  were  more 
definite  than  those  of  his  father-in-law.  Property, 
said  Ireton,  depended  on  contract,  not  on  natural 
right.  Wildman's  assertion  to  the  contrary  contained 
'  venom  and  poison.'  Captain  Audley  attempted  to 
draw  aside  attention  from  this  unseemly  charge  by 
supporting  Wildman's  contention  that  time  was 
precious.  "  If  we  tarry  long,"  he  said,  "  the  King 
will  come  and  say  who  will  be  hanged  first."  Neither 
Ireton  nor  Wildman  were,  however,  to  be  recalled 

1  "  Cromwell  when  in  difficulties,"  writes  Mr.  Firth  in  his  preface 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  Clarke  Papers,  "  generally  moved  for  a  committee  ; 
Goffe  invariably  proposed  a  wayer-meeting." 
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to  such  practical  considerations,  and  a  long  wrangle     ClvP' 
followed  between  them,  Cromwell  occasionally  inter-  "^ZT-' 
vening  with  a  plea  for  a  more  conciliatory  temper. 

This  painful  scene  had  at  least  one  satisfactory  cromweii 
result.  It  taught  Cromwell  that  it  was  not  enough  his  prm- 
to  criticise  the  opinions  of  the  Levellers  without  the  cip  es 
enunciation  of  any  political  faith  of  his  own.  Though 
the  Council  of  the  Army,  he  now  said,  was  not 
'  wedded  and  glued  to  forms  of  government,'  it  ac- 
knowledged '  that  the  foundation  and  the  supremacy  is 
in  the  people — radically  in  them — and  to  be  set  down 
by  them  in  their  representations.' l  It  is  probable  that 
Cromwell  failed  to  realise  that  by  enunciating  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  he  had  broken  with 
the  King  for  ever.  Cromwell  would  have  had 
Charles  to  be  king  as  William  III.  was  afterwards 
a  king.  It  was  a  condition  to  which  Charles  would 
never  stoop.  To  do  so  would  be  to  betray  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  his  posterity. 

On  the  2Qth,2  when  the  praver  meeting  had  come     Oct.  29. 

y  f      J  &  The  Agree- 

tO  an  end,   it  was  resolved  after  a  Ion  g  discussion  to  mmtofthe 

lay  aside  the  consideration  of  the  engagements  by  a  produced, 
committee,  and  to  examine  the  Agreement  of  the  People. 

The  constitutional  scheme  of  the  Levellers  was  itspro- 
probably  the  shortest  ever  committed  to  paper,  as  it  biennial01 
consisted  of  four  articles  only.    The  first  required  that  ments" 
the  constituencies  should  be  '  more  indifferently  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants ; ' 
by  the  second,  the  existing  Parliament  was  to  be  dis- 
solved on  September  30,  1 648  ;  by  the  third,  future 
Parliaments  were  to  be  biennial,  sitting  every  other 
year  from  the  first  Thursday  in  April  to  the  last  day 

1  i.e.  by  means  of  their  representatives. 

2  This  day's  debate  is  in  the  Clarke  Papers,  i.  280-363. 

3  There  is  no  trace  in  the  report  in  the  Clarice  Papers  of  Cromwell's 
taking  any  part  in  its  prayers. 
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of  September,  and  no  longer.'  Thus  far  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  was  drawn  on  the  same  lines  as 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  except  so  far  as  the 
demand  made  in  the  first  article  of  the  Agreement 
that  representatives  might  be  elected  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  differed  from  the  demand  made  in 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  that  they  should  be  elected 
in  proportion  to  the  rates.  The  fourth  article, 
widely  departing  from  that  model,  was  an  expansion 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  '  paramount  law '  set  forth  in  The 
Case  of  the  Army.  For  most  purposes  the  biennial 
Parliament — consisting  by  implication  of  a  single 
elected  House — was  to  be  supreme.  It  might  make, 
amend,  and  repeal  laws  ;  erect  and  abolish  offices 
and  courts  ;  call  officials  to  account ;  conduct  nego- 
tiations with- foreign  Powers  ;  makepeace  and  declare 
war,  or  do  anything  else  which  was  not  '  expressly  or 
implyedly  reserved  by  the  represented  to  themselves/ 

These  reservations  were  five  in  number.  It  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  most  absolute  religious 
liberty ;  it  was  not  to  press  men '  to  serve  in  the  wars  ; ' 
it  was  not  to  call  any  man  in  question  for  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  the  late  struggle,  except  in  carrying 
out  sentences  pronounced  by  the  existing  Parliament ; 
it  must  not  exempt  anyone  '  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  legal  proceedings  ; '  and  finally,  '  as  the  laws  ought 
to  be  equal,  so  they  must  be  good,  and  not  evidently 
destructive  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  people.' 1 

The  Agreement  of  the  People  was  the  first  example 
of  that  system  which  now  universally  prevails  in  the 
State  Governments  of  the  American  Eepublic.2  In 
both  countries  the  idea  of  restraining  the  authority 
of  the  legislative  body  by  reserving  certain  matters 

1  An  Agreement   of  the   People,  E.  412,  21,  is   printed   in   the 
Appendix  to  this  volume. 

2  See  liryce's  American  Commonwealth,  Part  ii. 
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to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  themselves,  arose  from  c^p- 
the  same  cause — jealousy  of  the  representative  body.  _j6'7_< 
Yet  the  difference  between  the  Agreement  of  the  People 
and  an  American  State  constitution  is  enormous.  In 
America,  at  the  present  day,  the  intervention  of  the 
people  is  an  active,  living  force.  The  people  make 
and  unmake  constitutions  with  decisive  rapidity.  The 
Agreement  of  the  People  was  but  the  dream  of  a  few 
visionaries.  Its  authors  prescribed  no  way  in  which 
the  people  should  be  asked  to  adopt  it,  though  they 
probably  intended  to  circulate  it  for  public  sub- 
scription ;  and  they  breathed  no  word  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  people,  even  if  they  once  adopted  it, 
might  be  inclined  to  change  it.  Their  omission  was 
by  no  means  accidental.  It  arose  from  the  stern 
fact,  to  which  they  wilfully  closed  their  eyes,  that 
the  English  people  were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  them 
and  to  their  teaching. 

It  was  the  unreality  of  the  popular  support  ap-  opposition 
pealed  to  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People  which  gave 
strength  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  their  contention 
with  the  Levellers.     As  is  often  the  case,  when  men 
are  divided  on  questions  of  principle,  it  was  on  a 
side  issue  that  the  conflict  began.     When  the  first  a  debate 
article    of  the   Agreement   had    been   read,    Ireton  hood 
asked   whether    the    declaration   that   the    constitu- 
encies were  to  be  '  proportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants '  implied  that  there  was  to 
be  manhood  suffrage,  or  that  the  old  suffrage  insti- 
tuted '  by  that  constitution   which  was  before    the 
Conquest,  that  hath  been  beyond  memory,'  was  still 
to  be  retained.     Kainsborough  at  once  declared  in  Discussion 

°  .  between 

favour    of  manhood    suffrage.     "  I   think,"  he  said,  R*ins- 

i  i  -ft        i  ■      •      Ti        i         ii        i  to  borough 

that  the  poorest  He  that  is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  ana  ireton. 
live  as  well  as  the  greatest  He  ;  and,  therefore,  truly, 

HI.  Q 
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c"Ar-     sir,  1  flunk  it  clear  that  every  man  that  is  to  live  under 
—  ■   -""  a  government  ought,  first,  by  his  own  consent,  to  put 
himself  under  that  government."    Ireton  retorted  that 
this  argument  relied  on  '  an  absolute  natural  right,' 
and  denied  '  all  civil  right.'     No  one,  he  contended, 
in  words  which    came  to  have  a  familiar  sound  in 
the  early  part  of  the   19th  century,  ought  to  have  a 
vote  who  had  'not  a  permanent  fixed  interest  in  the 
kingdom.'     Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  choose  the 
legislature  were  '  the  persons  who,  taken  together,  do 
comprehend  the  local  interest  ?of  this  kingdom,  that 
is,  the  persons  in  whom  all  land  lies,  and  those  in 
corporations  in  whom  all  trading  lies.'    If  this  funda- 
mental rule  were  set  aside,  property  would   be  set 
aside  as  well.     In  reply,  Eainsborough  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  evil  results  of  the  existing  system.     "  A 
gentleman,"  he  urged,  "  lives  in  a  country,  and  hath 
three  or   four   lordships    as    some   men   have — God 
knows  how  they  got  them — and  when  a  Parliament 
is  called,  he    must    be    a   Parliament   man ;    and  it 
may  be  sees  some  poor  men — they  live  near  this  man 
— he  can  crush  them." 
The  debate         Tne  debate  grew  hot,  and  at  last  Eich  came  to 
grjwahot.    jret0n's  help.      Five  men  out  of  six,  he  said,  had 
no  permanent  interest  in  the  kingdom.    If  votes  wer( 
given  to  the  ^.ve,  they  would  only  sell  them,  as  had 
been  done  at  Eome,  '  and  thence  it  came  that  he  that 
was  the  richest  man,  and  of  some  considerable  power 
among  the  soldiers,  made  himself  a  perpetual  dic- 
tator ;  and  if  we  strain  too  far  to   avoid  monarchy 
in  kings,  [let  us  take  heed]  that  we  do  not  call  for 
emperors  to  deliver  us  from  more  than  one  tyrant.' 
Arguments  of  this  kind  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  till 
agreement  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless.     After  a  while 
Sexbv   struck  in,   carrying  the   debate  outside   the 
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region  of  argument.  There  were,  he  said,  thousands  ClvP' 
of  soldiers  as  poor  as  himself,  who  had  ventured  their  ^7\T^ 
lives  for  their  '  birthright  and  privileges  as  English- 
men.' Why  were  they  to  be  told  that  unless  they  had 
a  fixed  estate  they  had  no  birthright.  He,  for  one, 
would  surrender  his  birthright  to  no  man.  "  Bather," 
replied  Ireton,  "  than  make  a  disturbance  to  a  good 
constitution  of  a  kingdom  wherein  I  may  live  in  god- 
liness, and  honesty,  and  peace,  I  will  part  with  a 
great  deal  of  my  birthright," 

After  a  while,  Cromwell  thought  it  time  to  inter-  Cromwell 

,.  .    ~         .  .-in-i)        1  intervenes. 

vene,  expressing  dissatisiaction  with  oexby  s  lan- 
guage, '  because  it  did  savour  so  much  of  will.'  Why 
could  not  the  meeting  avoid  abstract  considerations, 
and  content  itself  with  discussing  the  question  how 
far  the  existing  franchise  could  safely  be  enlarged. 
Might  not,  for  instance,  copyholders  be  admitted  to 
vote  as  well  as  freeholders  ?  Sir  Hardress  Waller 
was  even  more  practical.  Would  the  burden  of  the 
people,  he  asked,  be  lightened  by  papers  ?  "  If  the 
four  evangelists  were  here  and  lay  free  quarter  on 
them,  they  will  not  believe  you." 

Doubtless  Eainsborough  perceived,  as  he  glanced  Rains- 
around,  that  his  supporters,  amongst  those  present,  proposes 
were  but  few,  and  he  therefore  asked  that  the  question  t^the163 
at  issue  might  be  referred  to  the  whole  army  at  a  krge.at 
general  rendezvous.     The  proposal  found  no  support, 
and  the  meeting,  as  far  as  any  evidence  before  us 
goes,  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  decision. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning    of  the  30th,1  the     Oct.  30. 
committee  proposed  by  Cromwell  two  days  before  met  the  com- 
to  consider  the  manifestoes  put  forward  by  the  army  mi 
in  June,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Agreement  of  the 

1  Clarke  Papers,  i.  363-367. 
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ClvP*  People,  and  also  '  to  collect  and  prepare  somewhat 
"^~'  to  be  insisted  upon  and  adhered  unto  for  settling  the 
it  prepares  kingdom,  and  to  clear  our  proceedings  hitherto.' 
'stitutioCn°ai  The  deliberations  of  the  committee  worked  far  more 
smoothly  than  those  of  the  general  meeting.  Avoid- 
ing all  points  of  controversy,  it  set  down  the  heads  of 
yet  another  constitutional  scheme.  Wisely  beginning 
with  the  points  least  in  dispute,  it  agreed  to  articles 
fixing  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
on  September  i ,  1 648,  and  establishing  biennial  Par- 
liaments. It  then  adopted  from  The  Heads  of  the  Pro- 
posals a  scheme  for  erecting  a  Council  of  State,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  to  introduce  the  King's  name,  which, 
in  the  Agreement  of  the  People,  had  been  passed  over 
in  silence.  When  the  thorny  question  of  the  suffrage 
was  at  length  reached,  the  committee  contented  itself 
with  a  resolution  that  there  should  be  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  in  order  to  bring  the  representation  into 
due  proportion  to  the  population,  whilst  the  question 
of  the  franchise  itself  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the 
existing  Parliament.  The  utmost  concession  which 
the  committee  made  to  the  Levellers  on  this  head 
was  to  couple  their  reference  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Houses  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  the  right 
of  voting  might  be  conferred  on  all  who  had  served 
the  Parliament  during  the  late  war,  or  had  volun- 
tarily assisted  it  with  money,  plate,  horses,  or  arms  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  delinquent  might  be 
allowed  to  vote.  Moreover,  no  Peer  created  since 
May  21,  1642,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 
General  In  the  main,  therefore,  in  spite  of  amendments  in 

«» the         a  popular  direction,  the  committee,  of  which  Sexby 

St'IU'lTlP  

and  Eainsborough,  as  well  as  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
were  members — upheld  the  general  principles  of  The 
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Heads  of  the  Proposals.  The  new  constitution  was  ClvP' 
to  be  brought  into  existence  by  an  understanding  ""~~r — -* 
with  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to  be  a 
direct  emanation  from  the  people,  sweeping  both 
King  and  Lords  away.  No  better  illustration  of 
Cromwell's  pertinacity  in  clinging  to  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  the  realm  can  well  be  found. 
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The  ground  on  which  Cromwell  had  taken  his  stand 
had  for  some  time  been  giving  way  beneath  his  feet. 
On  October  22,  the  Scottish  commissioners,  Loudoun, 
Lauderdale,  and  Lanark,  visited  Charles  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  left  behind  a  declaration  in  writing  that 
Scotland  was  prepared  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  having  previously  given  him  a  verbal 
assurance  that,  if  he  would  in  other  respects  satisfy 
them  about  religion,  the  Covenant  would  not  be 
pressed  against  him.1  Not  long  afterwards  they  re- 
appeared at  Hampton  Court  with  a  suite  of  fifty 
horsemen,  and  urged  Charles  to  make  his  escape 
under  their  escort.  Charles  answered  that  he  had 
given  his  word  of  honour  not  to  escape,  and  that 
'  till  he  had  freed  himself  of  that,  he  would  die  rather 
than  break  his  faith.' 2 

Charles's  first  attempt  to  free  himself  from  his 
obligation  had  that  character  of  indirectness  which 
he  dearly  loved.  Some  time  before,  Ashburnham  had 
engaged  to  Whalley  that  the  King  would  not  escape, 
giving  Whalley  to  understand  that  the  King's  word 
was  pledged  with  his  own.  Ashburnham  now,  by 
Charles's  orders,  withdrew  his  parole,  on  the  plea  that 
'  the  Court  was  so  much  Scottified  that  he  feared  there 


1  The  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the '  King,  Oct.  22,  Clar.  St.  P. 
ii.  380 ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Nov.  ^,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  Burnet,  v.  123. 
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would  be  workings  to  get '  the  King  '  away.'    Though     c^p' 
the  words  implied  that  it  was  merely  Ashburnham's    ^T~" 
parole  which   was  withdrawn,  Charles  was  capable 
of  so   interpreting   them    as  to  claim  that  he    had 
recovered  his  own  freedom  of  action  as  well.1 

Though  Whalley  does  not  appear  to  have  sus-  WHaiiey 
pected  Charles's  intention,  Ashburnham's  words  had  suspicious. 
been  enough  to  render  him  suspicious,,  and  he  now 
posted  his  guards  within  the  palace  itself,  a  precaution 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken.  A  few  days  later 
Charles  complained  that  the  sleep  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  then  on  a  visit  to  him,  was  disturbed  by 
the  soldiers,  and  asked  that  the  guard  might  be 
removed.  Whalley  replied  by  asking  him'  to  renew 
his  parole.     On  his  refusal  to  do  so,  Whalley  com-  Charles 

-n    •  mi  declines  to 

municated  the  fact  to  Fairfax.     The  news  was  the  renew  bis 
more  startling,  as  the  story  of  the  Scottish-  offer  to 
assist  the  King  to  escape  had  leaked  out,  and  was 
being  repeated  in  a  most  exaggerated  form.    Charles, 
it  was  said,  had  actually  fled  with  a  thousand  horse 
provided  for  him  by  the  Scots.2    Accordingly,  on  the  The° ' 3r' 
31st  the  guards  at  Hampton   Court  were   strongly  ^forcea. 
reinforced.      Amongst    the    military  Levellers    exas- 
peration o-rew  to  the  hio-hest  pitch.     Some  talked  of  Exaspera- 

.         &.        _.  °  l  -  tion  of  the 

carrying  the  King  to  Ely,  where  the  Scots  would  be  Levellers, 
unable  to  reach  him.:>>     On  the  same  day,  a  Sunday, 

1  Ashburnham  indeed  declared  afterwards  (Ashburnham  to  Lent- 
hall,  Nov.  26,  E.  418,  4)  that  he  told  Whalley  that  he  withdrew  his 
parole  on  the  King's  behalf.  This,  however,  was  by  anticipation 
denied  by  Whalley  (Message  by  Col.  Whalley,  E.  419,  14).  Whalley 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Nov.  23,  that  his  conversation  with 
Ashburnham  took  place  '  about  three  weeks  ago,'  i.e.  about  Oct.  23.  If 
Whalley  had  really  understood  that  the  King's  parole  was  withdrawn, 
the  more  vigorous  measures  which  were  taken  some  days  later  would 
surely  have  been  taken  then. 

2  Newsletter,  Nov.  T\,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

3  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  4,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,640. 
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the  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  asked  in  several 
of  the  London  churches  '  for  the  good  success  of  the 
great  design.'  On  November  1  most  of  the  King's 
attendants,  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  among  the 
number,  were  ordered  to  leave  Hampton  Court.1 

When  the  Army  Council  met  again  on  Novem- 
ber i,2  the  effect  of  Charles's  refusal  to  renew  his 
parole  became  at  once  manifest.  Cromwell  opened 
the  discussion  by  a  motion  4  that  every  one  might 
speak  their  experiences  as  the  issue  of  what  God 
had  given  in  answer  to  their  prayers,'  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  prayers  for  unity  in  the  meeting  of  October  29. 
The  answers  were  given  glibly  enough.  Captain  Allen8 
said  that  his  experience,  and  that  of  '  divers  other 
Godly  people,'  was  '  that  the  work  that  was  before  them 
was  to  take  away  the  negative  voice  of  the  King  and 
Lords.'  Captain  Carter's  experience  was  '  that  he 
found  not  any  indication  in  his  heart  as  formerly  to 
pray  for  the  King  that  God  would  make  him  }Tet  a 
blessing  to  the  kingdom.'  Commissary  Cowling  held 
that  their  liberties  could  only  be  recovered  by  the  sword, 
as  their  ancestors  had  recovered  theirs  from  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  'when  they  were  under  such  slavery  that 
an  Englishman  was  as  hateful  as  an  Irishman  is  now.' 

Before  long  Cromwell  thought  it  time  to  inter- 
vene. The  King,  he  said,  was  King  by  contract.  Let 
him  that  was  without  sin  amongst  them  cast  the  first 
stone  at  him.  If  they  and  the  Parliament  had  been 
free  from  transgression  towards  the  King,  they  might 
justly  require  that  he  should  be  cut  off  as  a  trans- 
gressor, 'but,  considering  that  we   are  in  our  own 


1  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xli.  2  Clarke  Papers,  i.  367-406. 

3  Francis  Allen,  not  William  Allen,  the  Agitator,  who,  as  Mr.  Firth 
has  shown,  was  probably  identical  with  Ludlow's  Adjutant -General 
Allen.     Clarke  Papers,  i.  432. 
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actions  failing  in  many  particulars,  I  think  there  is     C^R 
much  necessity  of  pardoning  of  transgressors.'    Crom-      l6.     ' 
well  then  proceeded  to  ask  how  discipline  was  to  be  pariia- 
maintained  if  the  army  was  to  throw  off  the  authority  SfthoSty 
of  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed   its  existence.  Jainedmam" 
"  Either,"  he  said,  "  they  are  a  Parliament  or  no  Par- 
liament.    If  they  be  no  Parliament,  they  are  nothing, 
and  we  are  nothing  likewise."     If  they  were  a  Par- 
liament, it   was  the  duty  of  the  army  to  make  its 
proposals  to  them.     Before  he  could  be  of  another  The 

.     .  -,  ^  •    «i  i  p  ±1  i         affections 

opinion,  he  must  see  '  a  visible  presence  01  the  people,  0f  the 
either  by  subscriptions  or  numbers  .  .  .  for  in  the  d?8pens-n" 
government  of  nations  that  which  is  to  be  looked  after  able* 
is  the  affections  of  the  people.'   Forms  of  government  Forms  of 
were  of  little  account.    The  people  of  Israel  had  been  mentoi 
happy  under  many  different  governments.     If  they  account. 
were  going  to  put  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortune 
to  obtain  what  they  called  freedom,  they  would  bring 
the  State  to  desolation.     It  was  for  Parliament  to 
settle  what  the  government  was  to  be,  though  they 
might  provide  that  Parliament  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative, and  should  not  perpetuate  itself. 

The  army,  it  seems,  according  to  Cromwell,  might  Cromwell's 
secure  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  which  could  functions16 
really  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation ;  it  must  not  army? 
dictate  to  Parliament  a  system  which  only  approved 
itself  to  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  imagined  that  their 
opinions  were  the   opinions  of  the   nation.     As  to 
Eainsborough's  proposal  to  call  the  army  to  a  rendez- 
vous *  that  it  might  be  asked  to  support  the  Agreement  The 
of  the  People,  it  was  enough  that  Fairfax  had  given  o?therity 
no  orders  to  that  effect.    "  I  must  confess,"  said  Crom-  J^e™1 
well,  "  that  I  have  a  commission  from  the  General,  and  resPected> 
I  understand  that  I  am  to  do  by  it.    I  shall  conform  to 

1  See  p.  227. 
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him  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war  .  .  . 
and  therefore  I  conceive  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  particular  men,  or  any  particular  man  in  the 
army,  to  call  a  rendezvous  of  a  troop,  or  regiment,  or 
[in  the]  least  to  disoblige  the  army  from  the  com- 
mands of  the  General."  Throwing  off  authority  would 
be  their  destruction.  It  was  said  amongst  the  Eoyalists 
that  if  rope  enough  were  given  to  the  soldiers  they 
would  hang  themselves.  "  Therefore,"  concluded 
Cromwell,  "  I  shall  move  what  we  shall  centre  upon. 
If  it  have  but  the  face  of  authority,  if  it  be  but  a 
hare  swimming  over  the  Thames,  I :  will  take  hold  of 
it  rather  than  let  it  go." 

In  his  strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  anarchy, 
Cromwell  had  passed  lightly  over  the  immediate 
difficulty,  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  King  re- 
garded any  terms  likely  to  be  proposed  to  him. 
Cromwell,  in  short,  was  large-minded  rather  than 
constructive,  and  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  language 
which  he  deprecated  from  men  who  fixed  their  eyes 
more  intently  than  he  did  upon  one  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jubbes  put  the 
searching  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  purge  Parliament  of  its  peccant  members ;  a  purged 
Parliament  being  far  more  likely  than  the  present  one 
to  satisfy  the  just  desires  of  the  army,  and  to  '  declare 
the  King  guilty  of  all  the  bloodshed,  vast  expense  of 
treasure,  and  ruin  that  hath  been  occasioned  by  all 
the  wars  both  of  England  and  Ireland.'  Jubbes 
inconsequently  added  that  when  the  King  had  thus 
been  declared  guilty,  they  might  '  receive  him  as 
King  again  for  avoiding  of  further  wars.'  Others 
were  present  who  were  likely  to  push  his  reasoning 
to  a  more  logical  conclusion. 

1  '  He  '  in  text. 
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The  fanatical  element  was  never  absent  from  the     c^f' 
Army  Council,  and  this  time  it  was  represented  by  "-^ — ' 
Goffe.    Their  duty,  he  said,  was  to  listen  to  the  voice  Goffe 
of  God  to  whomsoever  revealed,  and  it  was  clear  to  fhatares 
him  '  that  this  hath  been  a  voice  from  heaven  to  us,  agahS 1S 
that  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  in  tampering  Charles- 
with  his  enemies.'     To  this  Cromwell  at  once  replied  Cromwell's 

-1-  reply. 

that,  though  it  was  their  duty  to  give  ear  to  all  that 
was  revealed  to  any  one,  they  must  not  forget  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  "  Let  the  rest  judge  !  "  1    As  for  He  does 
himself,  he  would  never  abandon  the  right  of  iudging  reveia- 

.  .  ...  tions, 

whatever  was  submitted  to  him  as  a  divine  revelation. 
If  mistakes  of  fact  or  argument  were  made,  he  held 
himself  at  liberty  to  show  that  they  were  mistakes, 
'  for  no  man  receives  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  further  than  the  light  of  his  conscience  appears.' 
He  had  heard,  he  said  later  in  the  debate, '  many  con- 
tradictions, but  certainly  God  is  not  the  author  of 
contradictions.' 

He  himself,  too,  Cromwell  declared,  was  '  one  of  but  clif: 

7  7  7  pensations. 

those  whose  heart  God  hath  drawn  out  to  wait  for 
some  extraordinary  dispensations,  according  to  those 
promises  that  He  hath  held  forth  of  things  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  latter  time.'  Here  lies  the  key 
to  the  secret  of  Cromwell's  superiority  over  men  like 
Goffe.  He  sought  wisdom  not  in  personal  impres- 
sions, but  in  the  totality  of  events.  He  believed,  as 
he  would  himself  have  said,  more  in  dispensations 
than  in  revelations.2 

Dispensations  had  in  truth  carried  Cromwell  much  Cromweu 
farther  from  the  King  than  he  was  when  he  made  his  hopes 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  20. 3  the  King. 

1  "  Let  the  other  judge,"  1  Cor.  xiv.  29. 

2  "  I  pray  he,  "  i.e.  Vane,  "  make  not  too  little,  nor  I  too  nxuch,  of 
outward  dispensations."  Cromwell  to  St.  John,  Sept.  1,  1648,  Carlyle, 
Letter  lxvii.  3  See  p.  217. 
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THE   FLIGHT   TO   CAMSBROOKE. 

Charles's  communications  with  the  Scots  and  the  with- 
drawal of  his  parole  had  left  little  room  for  hope. 
They  were  all  agreed,  he  now  said,  that  their  aim  was 
'  to  deliver  this  nation  from  oppression  and  slavery.' 
"  I  think,"  he  added,  "  we  may  go  thus  far  farther, 
that  we  all  apprehend  danger  from  the  King  and  from 
the  Lords."  Sexby  indeed  had  said  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  '  set  up  '  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  Against  this  description  of  the  opinions  of 
himself  and  his  supporters,  Cromwell  warmly  pro- 
tested. "  If  it  were  free  before  us,"  he  said,  "  whether 
we  should  set  up  one  or  other,  I  do,  to  my  best 
observation,  find  a  unanimity  amongst  us  all  that 
we  would  set  up  neither."  "  I  must,"  he  added, 
"  further  tell  you,  that  as  we  do  not  make  it  our 
business  or  intention  to  set  up  the  one  or  the  other, 
neither  is  it  our  intention  to  preserve  the  one  or  the 
other  with  a  visible  danger  and  destruction  to  the 
people  and  the  public  interest."  What  he  objected 
to  was  to  have  them  lay  it  down  as  an  ascertained 
truth  that  there  could  be  no  safety  if  the  King  and 
the  Lords  retained  any  interest  in  public  affairs,  on 
the  ground  that  God  would  '  destroy  these  persons 
and  their  power,  for  that  they  may  mistake  in.'  This 
he  said,  though  he  himself  concurred  with  them  in 
thinking  it  probable  that  God  intended  to  destroy 
them. 

A  disinterested  bystander  might  safely  have  cal- 
culated that  Cromwell's  hesitating  attitude  would 
before  long  pass  into  active  hostility.  At  the  time  it 
was  wanting  in  that  definite  conviction  which  alone 
impresses  a  doubting  audience.  Captain  Bishop  said 
that  he  found  '  after  many  inquiries  in '  his  '  spirit '  that 
the  root  of  their  sufferings  was  '  a  compliance  to 
preserve  that  man  of  blood,  and  those  principles  of 
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tyranny   which    God   from   heaven,   by   His    many     C^IP- 
successes,  hath  manifestly  declared  against.'     Crom-  ' — 71 — ' 
well,  however,  had  his  way  so  far,  that  the  discussion 
passed  from  the  question  of  preserving  the    King's  Question 
person  to  preserving  to  him,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  negative 
the  negative  voice  on  the  determinations  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Ultimately,  the  whole  of  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  were  referred  to  the  committee. 

On   the   following   day,  November    2,  the  com-     Nov.  2. 

0         .  The 

mittee  adopted  a  lumbering  device,  which  apparently  committee 
reflected  the  passing  mood  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
Every  Commoner  was  to  be  subject  to  the  House  of 
Commons  alone,  as  well  as  every  officer  of  justice  or 
minister  of  State,  whether  he  was  a  Commoner  or 
a  Peer,  implying  that  neither  the  King  nor  any  Peer 
was  to  be  bound  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons,  so  far 
as  his  personal  interests  was  concerned.     Before  the 
sitting  was  ended,  the  committee  adopted  the  greater 
part  of  the  reserves  proposed  in  the  Agreement  of 
the  People.1     It  further  resolved  that  Fairfax  should  Parliament 
be  invited  to  request  Parliament  not  to  present  its  to  postpone 
own   Propositions   to   the  King,  before    the  recom-  tion™poi 
mendations  of  the  army  had  been  laid  before  it. 

November  3  was  taken  up  with  discussions  in    Nov.  3, 4. 
committee  on  the  militia  and    on    delinquents,    the  andde- 
recommendations  of  the  committee  being  adopted  by  lmciuents- 
the  Army  Council  on  the  4th.2     On  the  4th,  too,  the 
committee  came  to  a  decision  on  the  thorny  question 
of  the  suffrage.     All  who  were  not  servants  or  be°'- 
gars  were  to  be  allowed  a  vote.3 

At  the  council  which  met    on   the   5th,  Fairfax 
was  present,  being   sufficiently  recovered  to  attend 

1  Clarice  Papers,  i.  407-409.     Compare  pp.  394,  395. 

2  They  are  given  in  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  520,  3. 

3  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  413,  18;  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  520,  2. 
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to  his  military  duties.  How  strongly  the  tide  was 
running  against  Cromwell  and  Ireton  is  shown  by 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  was  despatched  from 
the  council  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  letter 
the  Council  disclaimed  on  behalf  of  the  army  a 
statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  the  army  was  favour- 
able to  the  Propositions  on  which  it  was  now  engaged. 
Ireton,  from  whom  the  statement  had  either  pro- 
ceeded or  was  believed  to  have  proceeded,  naturally 
took  offence,  and  when  the  council,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  6th,  refused  to  withdraw  the  letter,  he 
walked  out  of  the  church,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  attend  another  meeting.1  Indirectly  the  letter 
now  sent  revoked  the  order  formerly  given  by  the 
council  for  a  message  to  ask  Parliament  to  keep  back 
the  Propositions,2  as  it  referred  to  the  '  tenderness ' 
with  which  the  army  regarded  '  the  privileges  of 
Parliamentary  actings  '  as  a  bar  to  any  interference 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Levellers  objected  to  the 
scheme  of  the  committee,  not  merely  because  it  did 
not  altogether  accord  with  their  ideas,  but  also 
because,  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
it  had  taken  the  form  of  an  application  to  Parliament 
instead  of  a  constitution  emanating  directly  from  the 
people. 

Already  on  the  5th  the  predominance  of  the 
Levellers  in  the  Council  of  the  Army  had  been 
shown  in  other  ways  than  in  the  adoption  of  the 
letter  which  had  given  offence  to  Ireton.  Eains- 
borough  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  army  that  no 


1  The  Council  to  the  Speaker,  Nov.  5  ;  A  Message  to  Both  Housesi 
E.  413,  3;  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  413,  18.  Compare  Clarke  Papers, 
i.  440.  "  See  p.  2^7. 
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further  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  King,1  and  c*^« 

either  he  or  some  other  of  the  Levelling  party  carried  N~76^T~' 

a  vote  that   a  general   rendezvous   should  be  held,  Arendez- 

doubtless  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  3.tobe 
the  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People, 

and  against  the  proposals  of  the  committee.     On  the  T1^°^', 

6th  Cromwell  consented  to  allow  a  discussion  on  the  p°wer  to 

r»  ^e  dis- 

question  *  whether  it  were  safe  either  for  the  army  cussed. 
or  the  people  to  suffer  any  power  to  be  given  to  the 
King.' 2 

The  growth  of  the  feeling  against  the  King  in  the  vote  of  the 

b  ..    .      n  •    ■,         -,  -,  n  •       .,  Commons 

army  was   paralleled  with  the  growth  01  a  similar  on  the 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the  6th,  having  obligation 
completed   its  Propositions,  the  House  voted   c  that  to  htws? 
the  King  of  England  for  the  time  being  is  bound  in 
justice,  and  by  the    duty  of  his  office,  to    give  his 
assent  to  all  such  laws  as  by  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
assembled  in  Parliament,   shall  be   adjudged  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  them  tendered 
to  him  for  his  assent.'     In  virtue  of  this  declaration 
they  would  now,  if  the  assent  of  the   Lords   were 
obtained,  present  to  Charles  their  Propositions,  not 
for  discussion  but  for  acceptance.3 

It  is  not  improbable  that   both  Parliament  and     Nov.  3. 
army  hardened  their  hearts  against  Charles  in  con-  forms 

f.  .  .    .  .  -,  .    .  P  plans  for 

sequence  01  a  growing  suspicion  that  a  crisis  01  one  escaping  • 
kind   or    another    was    impending.       On    or    about 
November  3  4  Charles  communicated  with  Aslib urn- 
ham  through  Legge,  the  former  governor  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Hampton  Court 

1  Newsletter,  Nov.  8,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xli. 

2  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  413,  18. 

3  C.J.  v.  352. 

4  The  date  is  arrived  at  by  arranging  the  days  given  in  Ashlrarnham's 
narrative,  taking  for  a  fixed  point  Nov.  5,  the  day  on  which  the  letter 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners  was  written. 
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when  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  were  expelled.  On 
this  occasion  Le^o-e  informed  Ashburnham  that  the 
King  meant  to  make  his  escape  and  thought  of  Jersey 
as  his  place  of  refuge.  Ashburnham  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  bolder  course.  Why  should  not 
Charles,  having  secured  the  support  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  make  his  way  to  London  and  rally 
the  City  to  his  cause  ?  The  Scottish  commissioners 
were  willing  to  do  their  best  for  the  King,  and  on 
the  5th  they  appeared  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the 
strongest  assurances  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  their  part  to  smooth  his  way.1  It  would  seem 
that  Charles  deprecated  violence,  and  still  hoped  to 
gain  his  ends  by  diplomacy,  as  on  their  return  from 
Hampton  Court  the  commissioners  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  asking  that  the 
King  might  be  removed  to  London  with  a  view  to 
the  opening  of  a  personal  negotiation  between  him- 
self and  the  Houses. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  6th  roused  the  greatest  indignation.  The  very  ap- 
prentices, said  one  of  the  Peers,  could  not  have  done 
worse.2  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  demand 
which  the  Commons  on  that  day  addressed  to  the  King 
took  its  colour  from  the  feeling  roused  by  the  same 
letter.  No  one  doubted  that  the  entrance  of  Charles 
into  London  would  be  the  prelude  to  a  reaction,  which 
would  culminate  in  an  unconditional  restoration. 

On  the  7th,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  the 
excitement  at  Putney  was  even  greater  than  at  West- 
minster. The  army  indeed  was  not  wholly  of  one 
mind.       "  Let  my  colonel  be  for  the    devil   an   he 

1  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  i.  101-106. 

-  The  Scots  Commissioners  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  5,  LJ.  ix.  512  ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Nov.  8,  li.O.  Transcripts. 
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will,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  and  I  will  be  for  the     c^f- 
King.1     The  speaker  was  by  no  means  solitary  in  his  ' — tt^ 
opinion ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a 
few  who  had  for  some  days  been  crying  out  for  '  an 
immediate  and  exemplary  justice  on  the  chief  delin- 
quent.' 2 

It  needed  but  this  to  rouse  Cromwell  to  action.  Cromwell 

roused. 

As  in  May  he  had  clung  to  the  principle  of  subordi- 
nating his  own  wishes  to  the  authority  of  Parliament 
long  after  he  had  become  conscious  that  Parliament 
was  leading  the  country  to  destruction,  so  in  October 
he  had  clung  to  the  authority  of  the  King  long  after 
he  had  known  that  no  tolerable  settlement  was  to  be 
obtained  from  Charles.  When  November  came,  he 
turned  wistfully  from  Charles  to  Parliament,  and 
again  from  Parliament  to  Charles.  In  despair  of 
either,  he  listened  not  very  hopefully  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Levellers,  and  did  his  best  to  fit  it  in  with  some 
shadow  of  constitutional  authority  to  which  he  could 
cling,  though,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  were  but  as  a 
hare  swimming  over  the  Thames.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  was  quite  clear.  The  discipline  of  the 
army  must  be  maintained.  On  Saturday,  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous, 
he  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  discussion  in 
the  Army  Council  on  the  King's  authority.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  Sunday  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Levellers  intended  to 
appeal  from  the  Army  Council  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  soldiery,  there  would  be  no  need  to  seek  further  for 
explanation  of  the  course  which  he  took  on  Monday.3 
However   this  may  have  been,  when  the  Army 

1  Clarke  Papers,  i.  410. 

2  News  from  London,  Nov.  4,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,645. 

3  The  following  statement  about  the  intentions  of  the  Levellers  is 
III.  E 
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°Svf'     Council  met  on  Monday,  the  8th,  Cromwell  had  made 
' — 7 — ""  up  his  mind  that  the  time  for  hesitation  was  at  an 
Nov.  8.     end.     Singling  out  the  proposal  of  the  Levellers  to 
declares11    adopt  manhood  suffrage,    he   declared  that  it    '  did 
iSvTiiers!6  tend  very  much  to  anarchy,'  and  put  it  to  the  vote 
whether  both  officers  and  Agitators  should  be  sent  to 
their  respective  regiments,  in  order  that  they  might 
compose  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous.     An  affirmative  vote 
prevented  for  the  present  the  revival  of  that  discus- 
sion of  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution  which 
threatened  to  rend  the  army  in  twain.1 
Letter  No  one  knew  better  than  Cromwell  that  militarv 

from  ...  . 

Fairfax.  discipline  could  only  be  maintained  if  the  soldiers 
were  contented,  and  on  November  9,  doubtless  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  Fairfax 
wrote  to  the  Speaker  requesting  that  the  lands  of  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  might  be  sold,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  soldiers'  pay,2  a  request  which  shows  that 
even  Fairfax  at  this  time  despaired  of  coming  to 
Nov.  9.     terms  with  Charles.     On  the  Qth,  at  another  meeting 

The  Armv 

council       of  the  Army  Council — from  which  the  more  aggres- 

fresh  Com-  sive  members  were  now  absent — it  was  resolved  that 

a  fresh  committee,  consisting  of  officers  alone,  should 

be  appointed  to  examine  how  far  the  acceptance  of 

probably  not  far  from  the  truth  : — "  The  design  was  to  have  nulled 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  made  them  no  House  of  Parliament ;  no 
competent  judges  of  that  great  judicature ;  to  purge  the  House  of 
Commons  of  all  that  sat  in  the  Speaker's  absence,  and  bring  in  new- 
members  in  their  room,  such  as  should  comply  with  their  designs,  and 
then  draw  up  an  impeachment  against  the  King's  Majesty  to  take 
away  his  life  for  causing  the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  have  his  Majesty  kept  at  Warwick  Castle  or  some  other  prison 
where  they  might  guard  his  person." — His  Majesty's  Declaration, 
E.  420,  5. 

1  Clarke  Payers,  i.  41 1,  412  ;  The  Cojry  of  a  Letter,  E.  513,  18. 

2  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  Nov.  9,  Eushw.  vii.  687. 
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the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  consistent  with  former 
engagements  of  the  army.1  ^1647" 

If  Parliament  and  army  were  provoked  by  Nov.  7 
Charles's  manifest  intention  to  reject  any  terms  enc^t* 
which  they  were  likely  to  offer,  Charles  was  no  D^t™es 
less  provoked  by  the  no  less  manifest  intention  of 
Parliament  and  army  to  offer  him  no  terms  which 
he  was  likely  to  accept.  On  the  7th,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Thames  Ditton  between  Berkeley,  Ash- 
burnham,  and  Legge.  All  three  were  ready  to  aid  in 
the  King's  escape,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  Charles  after  he  had  freed  himself 
from  restraint.  Berkeley,  with  his  usual  common 
sense,  wished  Charles  to  make  his  way  to  the  Conti- 
nent, whilst  Ashburnham,  either  from  an  unfounded 
confidence  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill,  or  because  he 
expressed  his  master's  views  rather  than  his  own, 
wished  the  King  to  secure  himself  in  some  place  in 
England,  and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  recover 
his  throne.  Berkeley  persisted  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  asked  Ashburnham  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
owners  of  two  or  three  vessels  which  were  to  be 
stationed  in  various  ports,  so  that  whatever  direction 
Charles  might  take  after  leaving  Hampton  Court, 
he  might  be  able  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  Continent. 
Ashburnham  did  not  indeed  return  a  direct  refusal, 
but  he  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
differed  from  his  own.2 

On  the  8th,  the  Sunday  on  which  Cromwell  was 

1  Resolution  of  the  Army  Council,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  415. 

2  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  46  ;  Ashburnham 's  Narrative,  ii.  106.  Ash- 
burnham is  looser  about  details  than  Berkeley,  and  I  have  therefore 
given  the  preference  to  Berkeley  where  the  two  authorities  differ. 
Fortunately  the  points  of  difference  are  of  no  great  historical  import- 
ance. 

E  2 
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Nov.  8. 
Conversa- 
tion be- 
tween 
Berkeley 
and  Ash- 
burnham. 

Ashburn- 
ham 
suggests 
the  Isle  of 
Wight  as 
a  refuge  for 
the  King. 

Robert 
Hammond. 


Charles's 

double 

project. 


brooding  over  the  signs  of  mutiny  in  the  army, 
Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  rode  to  Putney  to  pro- 
cure passes  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  sea.  On  their 
return,  Ashburnham  suddenly  informed  his  companion 
of  the  plan  for  removing  the  King  to  London,  which 
had  recently  been  discussed  with  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners. Finding  Berkeley's  objections  insuper- 
able, he  proposed  that  Charles  should  take  refuge 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  new  governor,  Eobert 
Hammond,  had  recently  been  appointed,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Henry  Hammond,  the  well-known  Eoyalist 
divine.  It  was  true  that  by  his  marriage  with  Hamp- 
den's daughter  he  was  also  connected  with  Cromwell, 
and  that  he  had  been  personally  attached  to  Cromwell 
himself,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  Lieutenant- 
General  had  been  striving  to  conciliate  the  King. 
Eecently,  however,  Hammond  had  stood  aloof  from 
Cromwell  in  proportion  as  Cromwell  had  drawn  away 
from  the  King.  Hammond  was,  in  fact,  a  sensitive 
and  conscientious  man,  unhappy  at  having  to  choose 
between  conflicting  duties,  and  when  Fairfax  offered 
him  the  Governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  went 
off  to  his  new  post  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  if  he 
had  at  last  found  a  quiet  nook  in  which  the  waves  of 
controversy  would  trouble  him  no  more.  Meeting 
Ashburnham,  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  his  new  post, 
he  told  him  that  '  he  was  going  down  to  his  govern- 
ment, because  he  found  the  army  was  resolved  to 
break  all  promises  with  the  King ;  and  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  perfidious  actions.' T 

To  Ashburnham,  or  rather  to  Charles,  whose 
mouthpiece  he  was,  Hammond's  impulsive  utterance 
appeared  to  be  a  rock  on  which  to  build.     As  usual, 

1  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  ii.  108.     Compare  Cromwell's  Letter 
to  Hammond,  Nov.  28,  1648,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxxv. 
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Charles  had  two  alternative  plans.  On  the  one  hand  c^f 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army  might  result  in  a  decla- 
ration by  the  officers  in  his  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Scots  might  make  him  more  explicit 
promises  than  they  had  as  yet  given.  If  Hammond 
would  secure  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  imme- 
diate danger,  he  might  put  himself  up  to  auction  to 
the  Scots  and  to  the  officers  at  the  same  time,  whilst 
if  neither  could  bid  high  enough,  he  would  have  the 
sea  close  at  hand,  and  the  way  of  escape  to  France 
would  lie  open  before  him.1 

On  the  evening  of  the  oth,  Charles  crave  orders     ™°*-  9- 

O  ■?  p  Charles 

to  make   actual  preparations  for  his  flight,  though  prepares 

r      r  B       '  "        for  flight. 

even  then  Berkeley  was  unable  to  draw  from  him  any 
information  about  his  intended  place  of  retreat.2  It  is 
true  that  in  the  morning  he  had  held  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  had,  with 
their  warm  approval,  declared  himself  ready  to  be- 
take himself  to  Berwick,  where,  though  still  in  Eng-  j^^gTto8 
land,  he  would  have  a  Scottish  army  in  his  imme-  Benvick- 
diate  neighbourhood.  As,  however,  Lauderdale  had 
warned  him  that,  without  full  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  the  Church-party  in  Scotland 
would  do  nothing  for  him,3  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
in  a  place  from  which  he  could  watch  events  than 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  49.  The  question  of  escaping  to  France  is 
not  mentioned  by  Berkeley,  but  subsequent  events  show  that  it  was 
entertained,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

2  lb.  48  ;  Ashburnhani's  Narrative,  ii.  112.  Berkeley  asserts  and 
Ashburnharn  denies  that  Charles  named  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  fancy 
he  did  so,  but  in  private  conversation  with  Ashburnharn  alone.  Charles 
distrusted  Berkeley  and  gave  his  confidence  to  the  more  supple 
courtier. 

3  Burnet,  v.  123.  The  date  of  the  interview  is  given  in  a  Letter 
from  London,  Nov.  II,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,650;  His  Majesty's 
Declaration,  E.  420,  5. 
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CSvf'     m  one  m  wnicn  ne  was  exposed  to  be  mastered  by 

' — 71 — '  them. 
1647 

Nor.  9.  Charles,  indeed,  had  come  to  believe  that  he  could 

WdthLT  no  longer  remain  at  Hampton  Court  with  safety  to 
inducer,  himself.  The  cry  of  the  Levellers  for  his  blood 
had  of  late  been  waxing  louder,  and  whilst  he  was 
pondering  the  words  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  eight  or  nine 
of  the  Agitators  had,  on  the  evening  before,  decided 
on  putting  him  to  death.1  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  writer  was  Henry  Lilburne,  who  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  his  brother  Eobert's  regiment.  Whether 
the  tale  was  true  or  false,  it  was  too  consonant  with 
information  which  had  reached  Charles  from  other 
sources  to  be  received  with  hesitation. 
Nov.  10.  0n  Wednesday,  November  10,  a  relay  of  horses  was 

Horses  . 

senton.       sent  on  to  Bishop's  Sutton,  Thursday,  the  1  ith,  being 
The  day  of  nxed  for  the  actual  escape,  as  the  King  was  in  the  habit 

escape  ir    '  o 

fixed.  0f  passing  some  hours  in  his  bedchamber  on  Thursday 
evenings  in  writing  letters  for  the  foreign  post.  A 
considerable  time  would  therefore  elapse  before  his 
absence  from  the  public  apartments  would  be  noticed.2 
Cromwell,  too,  was  growing  anxious.  The  designs 
of  the  Levellers  were  no  secret  to  him,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  recently 
appointed  committee  of  officers,3  Harrison,  uncontrol- 

1  The  letter  is  signed  E.  R.,  but  this  may  be  merely  to  conceal  the 
writer's  name  (L.J.  ix.  520).  It  gives  the  information  as  being  derived 
from  the  writer's  brother.  The  People's  Prerogative,  p.  52,  E.  427.  4. 
On  November  28  nine  Agitators  petitioned  Fairfax  to  do  them  justice 
against  Henry  Lilburne 's  calumnies  in  this  matter.  Clarice  MSS. 
In  the  second  part  of  England's  New  Chains  Discovered,  p.  6  (E. 
548,  16),  Henry  Lilburne  is  charged  with  accusing  his  brother  John. 
Possibly  John  told  Henry  some  story,  which  shocked  him,  about  talk 
of  bringing  the  King  to  trial,  which  Henry  treated  as  equivalent  to  a- 
design  to  murder  him. 

2  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  50;  Whalley's  More  Full  Relation,  E.  416, 23. 

3  See  p.  242. 
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lable  fanatic  as  he  was,  burst  out  into  a  cry  that  the     crI^p* 
King  was  a  man  of  blood,  and  declared  that  '  they  N — 7 — • 
were  now  to  prosecute  him.'     Cromwell  replied  by    Nov  lr 
putting  cases  in  which  blood-shedding  was  not  to  be  ^1™^ 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  citing  the  example  of  ^J™^6" 
David,  who  left  the  murderer  of  Abner  unpunished,  the  King- 
lest  he  should  '  hazard  the  spilling  of  more  blood,  in 
regard  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  him.'1 

Cromwell  had  no  mind  that  Charles  should  fall 
into   the   hands    of   the   Levellers.      "  Dear    cousin  A  warning 
Whalley,"   he   wrote   to   his   kinsman   at   Hampton  toWhalley- 
Court,  "  there  are  rumours  abroad  of  some  intended 
attempt  on  his  Majesty's  person ;  therefore,  I  pray, 
have  a  care    of  your   guard  ;    for  if  such   a  thing 
should  be  done,  it  would  be  accounted  a  most  horrid 
act."2     Whalley  showed  the  letter  to  Charles,  assur- 
ing him  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  command  there 
would  be  no  danger.     Either  in  his  letter  to  Whalley 
or  in  one  specially  directed  to  the  King,  Cromwell  Intentions 
referred  to  the  intention  of  the  Levellers  to  place  the  Sf  th® 

*  Levellers. 

King  under  a  new  guard  of  their  own  choosing.3 

1  Clarke  Papers,  i.  417. 

2  Cromwell  to  Whalley,  Carlyle,  Letter  L.  The  letter  is  undated, 
but  Whalley  said  that  he  received  it  on  the  1  ith,  and  it  was  probably, 
therefore,  written  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  perhaps  after  Harrison's 
outburst. 

3  Berkeley  (Memoirs,  54)  says  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Hammond 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  carried  from  Charles  copies  of  two  letters, '  one 
from  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a  name.'  "  Cromwell's  and  the  other 
letter  contained  great  apprehension  and  fears  of  the  ill  intentions  of 
the  Levelling  party  in  the  army  and  city  against  his  Majesty;  and  that 
from  Cromwell  added  that,  in  prosecution  thereof  a  new  guard  was 
the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his  Majesty  of  that  party."  Nothing  of 
this  kind  appears  in  Cromwell's  letter  to  Whalley  as  it  is  printed,  but 
as  only  a  fragment  was  published,  the  words  may  very  well  have  been 
in  the  part  which  has  not  reached  us.  Unless  Cromwell  intended 
merely  to  frighten  the  King  he  must  certainly  have  added  some 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  danger.  The  Royalists  at 
least  believed  the  danger  to  be  a  real  one.  One  of  them,  writing  on  the 
nth,  expresses  a  belief  that  Rainsborough  and  Pride  will  be  employed 
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Clvl'  Charles  had  no  need  of  such  information  to  drive 

"~^^~'  him  to  a  step  which  he  had  already  decided  on  taking. 
Escape  of    In  the  evening  of  the  nth  he  stepped  from  his  bed- 


the  King. 


to  guard  the  King,  and  Major  Huntington  dismissed.  "The  doubling 
of  guards,"  he  writes,  "troubles  me  not,  but  the  employing  of  such 
devils  doth."  He  writes  again  on  the  15th  as  follows  : — "  Upon  Friday 
last,"  i.e.  the  12th,  "the  King  was  certainly  designed  to  be  murdered, 
but  God  .  .  .  prevented  those  hellish  intentions  by  his  Majesty's  es- 
cape." It  was  high  time,  he  adds,  for  the  King  to  secure  his  person 
'  against  which  certainly  the  Agitators  had  very  bloody  designs.' 
Letters  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  11,  15,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,650,  2,651. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  the  King's  flight  was  not  designed 
by  Cromwell.  The  form  which  this  took  in  the  lines  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  when  he  says  of  Cromwell  that 

"  Twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 
That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrooke's  narrow  case, 
That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn !  " 

is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation,  especially  now  that  the  Clarke  Papers 
are  before  us.  A  more  tenable  hypothesis  is  that  Cromwell,  having 
learnt  the  designs  of  the  Levellers,  frightened  Charles  away  in  order 
to  save  his  life.  The  main  support  of  this  view  is  that  Charles  fled  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  Cromwell's  cousin  Hammond  was  governor. 
We  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  know,  what  contemporaries  did  not 
know,  that  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  arose  in  the  counsels 
of  Charles  and  Ashburnham,  and  commended  itself  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  Hammond  might  be  relied  on  because  he  was  at  that 
time  hostile  to  Cromwell.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  theory  is  that  Cromwell  could  not  be  certain  that  Charles  would 
really  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  What  if  he  took  shipping  at  some  sea- 
port and  made  for  France  ?  In  France,  no  doubt,  he  could  do  little 
harm ;  but  if  he  made  his  way  from  France  to  Scotland — and  from 
the  late  intercourse  between  him  and  the  Scots  commissioners  it  was 
likely  enough  that  he  would  do  so— the  danger  to  Cromwell  and  his 
party  would  be  enormous.  It  is  unlikely  that  Cromwell  was  otherwise 
than  confident  of  his  own  power  to  cope  with  the  Levellers.  If  he  did 
want  to  frighten  the  King  without  assuring  him  on  this  point,  his 
object  was  probably  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  the  overtures  of  the 
army  which  he  had  recently  rejected.  It  may  be  added  that  Charles 
informed  Whalley  that  his  flight  was  not  caused  by  Cromwell's  letter. 
"I  assure  you,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  was  not  the  letter  you  showed  me 
to-day  that  made  me  take  this  resolution,  nor  any  advertisement  of 
that  kind."     The  King  to  Whalley  Nov.  1 1,  L.J.  ix.  520. 
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chamber  before  the  guards  were  set  for  the  night, 
and  rode  off,  attended  by  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  "l6x~ 
and  Legge.  The  King  and  his  companions  missed 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  reach  Sutton  till 
after  daybreak.  There  they  found  the  inn  occupied 
by  the  Hampshire  County  Committee,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  push  on  without  taking  rest. 
Eventually  they  reached  Lord  Southampton's  house    Nov.  12. 

j-T p  y*f* n, 0 11  p q 

at  Titchfield,  whence  Charles,  keeping   Legge  with  Titchfieia. 
him,    despatched   Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  across 
the  Solent  to  sound  Hammond,  telling  them  that,  if 
they  did  not  return  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
himself  take  shipping  for  the  Continent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  Berkeley  and  Ash-  B^ele\3- 
burnham    came   up   with   Hammond   on    the    road  andAah- 

u  x  ,  Dunham 

between  Carisbrooke   and  Newport,  and,  telling  him  in  the  isle 

t       t     i     n      xt  n  of  Wight. 

that  the  King  had  leit  Hampton  Court  to  escape 
assassination,  asked  him  to  give  his  word  to  protect 
the  Eoyal  fugitive,  or,  if  this  proved  impossible,  to 
allow  him  to  quit  the  island  in  safety.  To  Hammond 
the  unexpected  communication  came  as  a  terrible 
shock.  "  0  gentlemen  ! ':  he  cried,  "  you  have  un- 
done me  by  bringing  the  King  into  the  island ;  if  at 
least  you  have  brought  him  ;  and,  if  you  have  not, 
pray  let  him  not  come ;  for  what  between  my  duty 
to  his  Majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh 
obligation  of  confidence,  and  my  observing  my  trust 
to  the  army,  I  shall  be  confounded."  At  last  a 
promise  was  dragged  from  Hammond,  in  a  form  HanV, 
so  vague  as  to  bind  him  to  nothing.     If  the  King,  vasue  en- 

.  -.  .  gagement. 

he  said,  '  pleased  to  put  himself  into  his  hands, 
whatever  he  could  expect  from  a  person  of  honour 
or  honesty,  his  Majesty  should  have  it  be  made  good 
to  him.'  If  ever  there  was  an  answer  which  should 
have  inspired  caution  it  was  this.     Yet,  at  Ashburn- 
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ham's  instance,  Hammond  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  messengers  to  the  presence  of  the  King. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  three  arrived 
at  Titchneld,  Charles  was  naturally  displeased  at  the 
disclosure  to  Hammond  of  his  place  of  retreat, 
especially  as  he  had  ordered  a  vessel  from  Southamp- 
ton to  carry  him  to  France  in  case  of  his  failing  to 
obtain  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ashburnham,  with  a  light  heart, 
offered  to  murder  Hammond,  but  Charles  declined 
to  be  served  in  such  a  fashion,  and  contented  himself 
with  making  excuses  for  lingering  at  Titchfield,  whilst 
he  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  expected  vessel 
on  the  not-far-distant  shore  of  Southampton  Water. 
An  embargo  had,  however,  been  placed  on  all  shipping 
in  the  southern  ports  as  soon  as  the  King's  escape 
was  known  at  Westminster,  and  the  expected  vessel 
never  arrived.  In  the  evening  Charles,  having  now 
no  other  course  open  to  him,  crossed  the  Solent  in  the 
company  of  Hammond  and  his  own  three  attendants. 

On  the  following  morning  Hammond  conducted 
the  King  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Though  the  accom- 
modation was  rough,  Charles  felt  himself  more  at 
home  than  in  Hampton  Court.  The  islanders  were 
well  disposed  toward  him,  and  were  prepared  to 
secure  him  against  any  attempt  of  the  Levellers  to 
murder  him.  Moreover,  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
consisted  of  no  more  than  a  dozen  old  soldiers,  he 
imagined  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  leave  the 
island  at  any  time,  even  if  Hammond  attempted  to 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way.1 

When  the  news  of  Charles's  flight  reached  London 
the  wildest  rumours  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  55 ;  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  ii.  1 13.  There 
is  plenty  of  discrepancy  between  the  two  authorities,  but  not  on 
essential  points.  See  also  Hammond's  letter  to  Manchester,  Nov.  13, 
L.J.  ix.  325  ;  and  The  Oglander  Memoirs,  64-69. 
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The  King,  said  some,  was  gone  to  Scotland,  to  Ireland, 
or  to  France.  Others  said  that  he  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Agitators  and  shut  up  in  a  fortress ;  others 
again  that  he  had  been  concealed  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  to  save  him  from  the  Agitators.1     The  first  Charles's 

p  letter 

real  intelligence  was  derived  from  a  letter  directed  to  the 
to  the  Houses,  which  Charles  had  left  behind  him  at 
Hampton  Court.  In  this  he  declared  that  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Eoyalists,  Scots  and  soldiers, 
should  all  receive  equal  justice  at  his  hands.  Though 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  had  driven  him  into  seclu- 
sion, he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing peace,  and  with  this  in  view  he  added  a  special 
recommendation  of  the  interests  of  the  army.  "  To 
conclude,"  he  ended  by  saying,  "  let  me  be  heard 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety ;  and  I  shall  in- 
stantly break  through  this  cloud  of  retirement,  and 
show  myself  really  to  be  Pater  Patrice."  2 

Though  Charles  no  longer  looked  with  hope  to 
Cromwell  or  Ireton,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  this  He  looks 

.  to  the 

letter,  that  he  still  expected  support  from  the  rank  army  for 
and  file,  and  he  was  certainly  not  wrong  in  believing 
that  there  were  large  numbers  in  the  army  to  whom 
a  victory  of  the  Levellers  would  be  as  unwelcome  as 
to  Cromwell  himself.     On   the  very  day  on   which 
Charles  left  Hampton   Court,  Major  White   invited  Feeling 
Fairfax's  regiment  to  join  the  Levellers.     The  men  army, 
at   once  replied  with  hearty  shouts   of  "  A   King ! 
A  King  !  "  which  speedily  passed  into  "  This  King ! 
This    King ! "       In   Parliament   the    prevailing    un- 
certainty strengthened  what  Eoyalist  sentiment  ex- 
isted.    "  Mr.  Speaker,"  asked  a  member,  "  are  you  Pariia- 
neither  contented  with  nor  without  a  King  ?  "  3 

1  Newsletter,  Nov.  ^f,  §§.     Bo?nan  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Nov.  II,  L.J.  ix.  519. 

3  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  15,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,651. 
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Cromwell  was  now  an  object  of  suspicion  with  both 
the  extreme  parties.  The  Eoyalists  counted  him  as 
a  hypocritical  dissembler  because,  after  long  negotia- 
tion with  Charles,  he  had  not  restored  him  to  the 
throne.  The  Levellers  formed  the  same  opinion  of 
him  because  he  had  carried  on  that  negotiation  long 
after  its  deceptive  character  had  been  revealed.  Eains- 
borough  and  Marten  even  talked  of  impeaching  him, 
and  Eainsborough,  after  expressing  himself  confidently 
of  his  ability  to  carry  the  army  with  him,  added  that 
he  would  have  the  support  of  20,000  citizens  as  well. 
It  was  a  matter  of  speculation  at  Westminster  whether 
Cronrwell  would  overcome  his  foes  '  or  follow  his 
predecessor  Hotham.' 1 

According  to  one  story,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  test,  still  darker  proposals  were  enter- 
tained by  the  wilder  Levellers.  Fairfax  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  soldiers  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed 
review  was  held,  whilst  Cromwell  was  to  be  shot  in 
his  bed  at  midnight.  When  the  regiments  were  drawn 
up  in  the  morning,  the  conspirators  were  to  produce 
a  charge  against  the  King  6  which  they  would  effec- 
tually prosecute,  and  require  the  Parliament  to  join 
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with  them,  resolving  to  cut  the  throats  of  those  that     c£$£- 
should  refuse  the  same.5 *  ""1647^ 

It  was  indeed  a  time  for  prompt  action.  A  third  part 
of  the  army  was  to  rendezvous  on  the  1 5  th  on  Corkbush 
Field,  near  Ware.     On  the  14th,  with  the  intention 
of  satisfying  all  reasonable  aspirations  of  the  soldiers,  A^ni14- 
a  manifesto  was  drawn  up,  to  be  issued  on  the  following  festo  pre- 

.  /-si  •       pared. 

day  in  the  name  of  Fairfax  and  the  Army  Council. 
In  this  manifesto  Fairfax  declared  that,  unless  dis- 
cipline were  restored,  he  would  lay  down  his  com- 
mand.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  at  his  post, 
he  would  advocate  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  adoption  of  pro- 
visions  which   would    make    the    future   House   of 
Commons  '  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  representative 
of  the  people  that  are  to  elect.'     To  this  was  added  The 
a  form  of  adhesion  to  Fairfax  and  the  Army  Council  of  the 
which  every  soldier  was  to  be  asked  to  sign.     The  beaked, 
ideas  contained  in  the  manifesto  accord  so  thoroughly 
with   those    expressed   by   Cromwell   in    the   Army 
Council  on  November  1 2  that  he  may  be  safely  credited 
with  its  inspiration.    Parliament  was  not  to  be  pressed 
by  the    army   to   make    such  and   such    alterations 
of  the  law,  but  it  might  be  pressed  to  bring  itself 
into  closer  constitutional  relations  with  the  people.8 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the   15  th,  Fairfax  ap-  Theren- 
peared  on  Corkbush  Field  he  found  little  difficulty  in  corkS11 
maintaining  his  authority  over  the  four  regiments  of  Field' 
horse  and  three  of  foot  who  had  been  ordered  to 
await  him  there.    Eainsborough,  who  stepped  forward 
to  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the   Agreement  of  the 
People,  was  easily  waved  aside  whilst  Colonel  Eyre,4 

1  Walwyn's  Wiles,  pp.  18,  1104,  ch.  12. 

2  See  pp.  232,  233.  3  L.J.  ix.  529. 

4  William  Eyre,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Thomas  Eyre  who 
was  governor  of  Hurst  Castle. 
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Major  Foot,  and  a  few  other  dissatisfied  officers, 
called  in  vain  on  the  soldiers  to  stand  by  the  Agree- 
ment. The  men,  shutting  their  ears  to  them,  readily 
signed  the  engagement  circulated  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  insubordinate  officers  were  placed  under  arrest, 
with  the  exception  of  Major  Scott,1  who,  being  a 
member  of  Parliament,  was  sent  up  to  Westminster 
to  be  judged  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  two  other 
regiments — those  of  Robert  Lilburne  and  Harrison — 
whose  very  presence  on  the  field  was  an  act  of  mutiny ; 
that  of  Lilburne  having  been  ordered  to  the  North  to 
take  part  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  Scots, 
whilst  that  of  Harrison  had  been  directed  to  appear  at 
one  of  the  other  places  of  rendezvous.  Of  the  two, 
Lilburne's,  which  had  driven  away  most  of  its  officers 
whilst  still  on  the  march,  was  the  most  mutinous,  but 
the  soldiers  of  both  regiments  appeared  on  the  field 
with  copies  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  stuck  in 
their  hats,  with  the  addition  of  the  motto,  "  England's 
freedom  !  Soldiers'  rights."  Harrison's  regiment  was 
soon  brought  to  submission  by  a  few  words  of  reproof 
from  Fairfax,  but  Lilburne's  was  not  in  so  compliant 
a  mood.  Cromwell,  seeing  that  persuasion  alone 
would  not  avail  him  here,  rode  along  the  ranks, 
sharply  ordering  the  men  to  tear  the  papers  from 
their  hats,  and  on  finding  no  signs  of  obedience, 
dashed  amongst  the  mutineers  with  his  sword  drawn. 
There  was  something  in  his  stern-set  face  and  resolute 
action  which  compelled  obedience.  The  instincts  of 
military  discipline  revived,  and  the  soldiers,  a  moment 
before  so  defiant,  tore  the  papers  from  their  hats  and 
craved  for  mercy.     The  ringleaders  were    arrested, 

1  To   be   distinguished   from    Scott   the   Regicide.     Thomas   was 
the  Christian  name  of  both. 
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and  three  of  them  condemned  to  death  by  an  im-     c^f§- 
provised   court-martial.     The   three   were,  however,  ^~^7Z" 
allowed  to  throw  dice  for  their  lives,  and  the  loser 
was  shot  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades.     Thus,  at 
the  cost  of  a  single  life,  discipline  was  restored,  with- 
out which  the  army  would  have  dissolved  into  chaos.1 

The  remainder  of  the  army  gave  no  trouble,  and  c^Weii 
on  the    19th   Cromwell   received  the  thanks  of  the  thanked. 
House  of  Commons  for  the    service  which  he  had 
rendered.     Now  that  the   King   had   left  Hampton 
Court  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  keeping  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  they  were  consequently  removed 
from  Putney  to  Windsor.2     The  hostile  feeling  which 
prevailed  between  the  army  and  the  City  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  allayed,  and  as  the  City  continued 
remiss  in   the    payment  of  its  assessments,  Fairfax  Hewson 
ordered  Hewson  to  enter  London  with  his  regiment  London. 
in  order  to  enforce  payment.     On  the  20th  the  House  H^,2a 
of  Commons,  taking  alarm  at  this  open  interference  £t0P{-ecl 
of    the   military   commanders   with    the    affairs    of  Commons. 
government,    directed   Cromwell   to   stop    Hewson's 
march.     At  the  same  time  the  House  urged  the  City 
to  pay  the  money  for  want  of  which  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  live  at  free  quarter.3     In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said,  the  citizens  kept  their  purses  closed, 
well  pleased  if  by  refusing  the  army  the  means  of 
paying  its  way  they  could  make  its  very  existence 
intolerable  to  the  nation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  future  relations  between    Nov.  16. 
the  army  and  the  City,  the  restoration  of  military  frometheSe 
discipline  left  no  doubt  in  Charles's  mind  that  if  he     mg" 

1  Bushw.  vii.  875  ;  Clar.  St.  P.  App.  xlii. ;  Fairfax  to  Manchester, 
Nov.  15,  L.J.  ix.  527;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  416,  8;  Merc. 
Elencticus,  E.  416,  13. 

2  Fairfax  to  Scawen,  Nov.  19,  L.J.  ix.  536.  3  C.J.  v.  364. 
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was  to  win  the  army  at  all  he  must  deal  with  the 
officers,  and  not  with  the  Levellers.  Accordingly, 
on  November  16,  the  day  after  the  rendezvous  on 
Corkbush  Field,  he  sent  to  the  Houses  a  message 
evidently  intended  as  a  compromise  between  his  own 
views  and  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals.  As  far  as  the 
Church  was  concerned,  he  stood  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  Episcopacy  and  the  restoration  of  Church 
lands,  though  he  was  ready  to  consent  that  bishops 
should  be  assisted  by  their  presbyters  in  conferring 
orders  and  in  exercising  jurisdiction,  whilst  their 
powers  were  to  '  be  so  limited  that  they  be  not 
grievous  to  the  tender  consciences  of  others.'  Then 
followed  the  stipulation,  so  often  announced,  that 
the  Presbyterian  system  was  to  be  untouched  for 
three  years,  during  which  divines  were  to  be  con- 
sulted with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  settlement  '  by  his 
Majesty  and  the  two  Houses.'  Charles  further  re- 
quired that  full  liberty  of  worship  should  during 
these  three  years  be  accorded  to  himself  and  to  '  all 
others  of  his  judgment,'  as  well  as  '  to  any  other  who 
cannot  in  conscience  submit  thereunto,'  and  also 
agreed  that  when  the  final  settlement  was  reached 
there  should  be  '  full  liberty  to  all  those  who  shall 
differ  upon  conscientious  grounds  from  that  settle- 
ment,' provided  that  there  should  be  no  toleration 
for '  those  of  the  Popish  profession,'  or  for  '  the  public 
profession  of  Atheism  or  blasphemy  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  three  creeds. 

As  a  security  for  his  performance  of  these  engage- 
ments, Charles  offered  to  surrender  the  militia  for 
his  own  life  if  the  claims  of  his  successors  to  full 
power  over  it  were  left  untouched.  On  other  points 
he  was  conciliatory,  especially  recommending  to  the 
Houses  the  consideration  of  the  demands  of  the  army 
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relating  to  '  the  succession  of  Parliaments,  and  their     CJ£?- 

©  7  LVLL. 

due   election.'     Upon   the    strength  of  these  offers,  ' — 7 — ' 
Charles  asked  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty  in 
London.1 

It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  in  making  these  character 
proposals  Charles  believed  himself  to  be  dealing  fairly  offer, 
with  all  persons  and  interests  ;  and  even  that,  ad- 
mitting that  he  could  be  trusted  to  act  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  his  engagements,  the 
acceptance  of  his  overtures  would  offer  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  bringing  back  the  country  to  the  orderly 
struggles  of  constitutional  progress.  With  their  ex- 
perience of  Charles's  character,  however,  the  Houses 
could  not  do  less  than  scrutinise  closely  the  possi- 
bilities left  open  to  him,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  possession  of  the  negative  voice, 
conjoined  with  the  general  eagerness  for  peace,  would 
render  him  master  of  the  situation  when  the  three 
years  of  Presbyterianism  had  come  to  an  end.  What 
was  really  needed  was  security  that  the  King  would 
abandon  his  ingrained  habit  of  twisting  the  law  in  his 
own  favour  in  order  to  be  able  to  rule  independently 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  It  was  the  increasing 
belief  that  Charles  would  never  allow  the  will  of  the 
nation  to  prevail  over  his  own  which,  far  more  than 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quired settlement,  made  any  understanding  with  him 
impossible. 

Yet,  though  Parliament  and  army,  in  their  dif-  Position  of 

tin        • 

ferent  ways,  upheld  the  right  of  the  nation  to  mould  anapS- 
its  own  destinies,  they  were  unable  to  conceal  from  toWaSa  it ; 
themselves  that  at  least  for  the  moment  the  nation 
desired  a  surrender  to  the  King  almost  at  any  price. 
Those  who  had  most  to  gain  by  the  restoration  of 

1  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Nov.  16,  Const.  Documents,  243. 
III.  8 
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order  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army  welcomed 
Charles's  message  as  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and 
though  the  Scottish  Commissioners  condemned  it  in 
private  as  granting  '  a  full  toleration  of  heresy  and 
schism  for  ever,'  they  openly  demanded  of  the  Houses 
the  admission  of  the  King  to  the  personal  treat}^ 
which  he  desired.1 

For  some  days  after  the  message  arrived  the 
Houses  were  inclined  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  pushing  on  their  own  propo- 
sitions. The  army  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  anxious  to  test  Charles's  sincerity  than  to  ex- 
amine any  proposals  which  he  might  think  fit  to 
make.  His  friendliness  with  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, and  possibly  also  information  received  from 
Hammond,  led  them  to  suspect  that  Charles  had 
motives  in  escaping  from  Hampton  Court  beyond 
those  arising  from  a  sense  of  personal  danger.  Was 
it  not  possible,  for  instance,  that  he  intended  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Scotland,  there  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  invading  army  with  which  they  had  for 
some  time  been  threatened  ?  So  deeply  had  this  sus- 
picion sunk  into  their  minds  that  on  the  1 8th  or  1 9th 
Ireton,  '  standing  by  the  fireside  at  his  quarters  at 
Kingston,  and  some  speaking  of  an  agreement  likely 
to  be  made  between  King  and  Parliament  now  the 
person  of  the  King  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  army, 
replied,  with  a  discontented  countenance,  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  such  a  peace  as  we  might  with  a 
safe  conscience  fight  against  them  both.'2 

1  The  King  to  Lanark,  Nov.  19;  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark 
to  the  King,  Nov.  22,  Burnet,  v.  125,  126;  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
to  Manchester,  Nov.  17;  Paper  from  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
Nov.  25,  L.J.  ix.  532,  542. 

8  Huntington's  Sundry  Reasons,  p.  II,  E.458,  3.  Huntington  puts 
the  date  of  this  conversation  '  about  six  days  after  it  was  fully  known 
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On  the  2 1  st,  Ireton  wrote  to  Hammond  hinting  at  ^jha** • 
the  suspicions  entertained  at  headquarters,  and  en-  ^~[^r~ 
couraging  him  to  hold  the  King  fast,  and  to  trust  Nov.  21 
rather  to  a  guard  of  soldiers  than  to  one  composed  of  ^Ham-61 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  The  Lieutenant-  mond< 
General,"  he  added  in  a  postscript,  "  is  at  London  or  cromweii 
Putney,  and  on  scout  I  know  not  where."  *  c on  scout.' 

These  enigmatical  words  may  fairly  be  elucidated  Cromweii 

o  J  J  and  Lord 

by  a  story  which  in  various  forms  was  current  in  the  Brogiuii. 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lord  Broghill,  a  younger  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  after  the  Eestoration 
created  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Cromwell.  In  a  life  of  Orrery  2  written  by  his  chap- 
lain, Thomas  Morrice,  a  story  is  told  as  having  been  Mortice's 

...  °  story. 

related  by  Orrery  himself,  of  his  asking  Cromwell  in 
1649  why  the  army  had  not  persisted  in  its  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King.  "  The  reason," 
Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  replied,3  "  why  we  would 

by  the  Parliament  and  army  that  the  King  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,' 
which  would  be  on  the  21st.  On  the  21st,  however,  Ireton  was 
certainly  at  Windsor,  whereas  his  regiment  was  reviewed  at  Kingston 
on  the  19th,  for  which  purpose  it  would  arrive  at  Kingston  on  the  18th. 
If  we  suppose  that  Huntington  meant  six  days  after  the  King's  flight 
was  known,  it  would  bring  the  date  exactly  to  the  18th.  On  the  other 
hand,  Huntington  may  have  been  merely  mistaken  about  the  date. 

1  Ireton  to  Hammond,  Nov.  21,  Letters  between  Hammond  and 
the  D.H.  Committee,  p.  22. 

2  Prefixed  to  A  Collection  of  State  Letters  of  .  .  .  Roger  Boyle 
.  .  .  first  Earl  of  Orrery. 

3  The  story  is  straightforward,  and  to  my  mind  in  the  main 
probable,  though  absolute  accuracy  in  detail  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  case.  Mr.  Firth  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  receives  an  in- 
cidental confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Memoirs 
(ed.  1702),  p.  63,  in  which  the  writer,  speaking  of  Hamilton's  prepara- 
tions, adds  that  '  it  hath  been  suggested  by  some  .  .  .  that  the  King  by 
a  letter  from  the  Queen  was  acquainted  therewith,  which  letter  was 
intercepted,  the  seal  violated,  and  the  letter  read  by  some  great  officers 
of  the  army,  members  of  the  Commons  House,'  and  that  Dugdale  in 

s  2 
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the  Scots  and  the  Presbyterians  be^an  to  be  more 
powerful  than  we  ;  and  if  they  made  up  matters  with 
the  King  we  should  have  been  left  in  the  lurch, 
therefore  we  thought  it  best  to  prevent  them  by 
offering  first  to  come  in  upon  any  reasonable  condi- 
tions ;  but  while  we  were  busied  in  these  thoughts 
there  came  a  letter  from  one  of  our  spies  who  was  of 
the  King's  bedchamber,1  which  acquainted  us  that 
on  that  day  our  final  doom  was  decreed ;  that  he 
could  not  possibly  tell  what  it  was,  but  we  might  find 
it  out  if  we  could  intercept  a  letter  sent  from  the 
King  to  the  Queen,  wherein  he  declared  what  he 
would  do.2     The  letter,  he  said,  was  sewed  up  in  the 

his  Short  View  of  the  late  Troubles  (ed.  1681),  p.  378,  mentions  that 
it  had  been  said  that  Cromwell  really  intended  to  restore  the  King, '  but 
that  after  he  was  brought  to  Hampton  Court  a  certain  letter  from  the 
Queen  was  intercepted  by  them  and  privately  opened ;  the  contents 
wThereof  were  that  she  did  thereby  acquaint  him  that  the  Scots  were 
raising  or  preparing  to  raise  an  army  in  order  to  his  restoration,  or 
expressions  to  that  effect,  and  that  Cromwell  having  seen  this  letter 
and  made  it  up  artificially  that  no  violation  of  the  seal  could  appear, 
conveyed  it  to  the  King,  and  the  next  morning  sent  Ireton  on  purpose 
to  his  Majesty,  to  enquire  of  him  what  he  knew  of  any  hostile  prepara- 
tions then  in  hand  by  the  Scots  to  the  purpose  aforesaid.  Unto  which 
the  King  briefly  saying  that  he  did  neither  know  nor  believe  anything 
thereof,  Ireton  returned  with  the  answer,  and  that  thereupon  both  of 
them  concluding  that  his  Majesty  was  not  to  be  further  trusted  they 
did  thenceforth  resolve  to  proceed  against  him.'  Both  these  writers 
give  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  story  told  by  themselves ;  but,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  they  agree  in  referring  Cromwell's  breach  with 
the  King  to  a  discovery  of  his  intrigue  with  the  Scots.  In  this  they 
agree  with  Morrice,  though  they  refer  that  discovery  to  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Queen  instead  of  to  one  from  the  King. 

1  This  seems  to  mean  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  which  could 
not  be,  as  neither  Ashburnham  nor  Berkeley  was  likely  to  act  as  a  spy. 
Probably  Morrice  or  his  informant  Orrery  really  meant  to  refer  to  some 
person  employed  by  Hammond  to  attend  on  the  King.  The  household 
afterwards  appointed  by  Parliament  was  not  yet  named. 

3  Here  comes  in  the  only  real  difficulty  about  the  story.  How 
could  any  one  employed  by  Hammond  know  that  the  King  was  going 
to  write  to  the  Queen  on  such  a  subject  ?     The  difficulties  would  be 
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skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come  c^§' 
with  the  saddle  upon  his  head  about  ten  of  the  clock  v"l6'7"~' 
that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  in  Holborn,1  for  there 
he  was  to  take  horse  and  go  to  Dover  with  it.  This 
messenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  saddle, 
but  some  persons  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at  Windsor 
when  we  received  this  letter,  and  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  it  Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one 
trusty  fellow  with  us,  and  with  troopers'  habits  to  go 
to  the  inn  in  Holborn  ;  which  accordingly  we  did,  and 
set  our  man  at  the  gate  of  the  inn,  when  the  wicket 
only  was  open,  to  let  people  in  and  out.  Our  man 
was  to  give  us  notice  when  any  person  came  there 
with  a  saddle,  whilst  we,  in  the  disguise  of  common 
troopers,  called  for  cans  of  beer,  and  continued  drink- 
ing till  about  ten  o'clock.  The  sentinel  at  the  gate 
then  gave  notice  that  the  man  with  the  saddle  was 
come  in.  Upon  this  we  immediately  arose,  and,  as 
the  man  was  leading  out  his  horse  saddled,  came  up 
to  him  with  drawn  swords  and  told  him  we  were  to 
search  all  that  went  in  and  out  there,  but  as  he 
looked  like  an  honest  man  we  would  only  search  his 
saddle  and  dismiss  him.  Upon  that  we  ungirt  his 
saddle,  and  carried  it  into  the  stall  where  we  had 
been  drinking,  and  left  the  horseman  with  our  sen- 
tinel.    Then,   ripping  up   one   of  the    skirts  of  the 

considerably  lessened  if  we  accept  in  the  main  the  stories  referred  to 
by  Herbert  and  Dugdale.  If  Cromwell  had  seen  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  to  the  King  suggesting  his  throwing  himself  on  the  Scots — and 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  she  did  not  write  to  this  effect — he  would 
naturally  expect  that  the  King's  answer  would,  if  he  could  get  hold  of 
it,  certify  him  as  to  the  King's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  wife's 
advice.  I  suspect  that  the  spj7,  knowing  this,  simply  wrote  to  say  that 
the  answer  was  coming  in  a  particular  way,  and  that  either  Cromwell, 
Orrery,  or  Morrice  subsequently  imputed  to  the  spy  more  knowledge 
than  he  actually  possessed. 

1  The  site  is  now  occupied   by  the  Inns    of  Court   Hotel.     See 
Cunningham's  Handbook  to  London,  Past  and  Present. 
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been  informed.  As  soon  as  we  had  the  letter  we 
opened  it ;  in  which  we  found  the  King  had  acquainted 
the  Queen  that  he  was  now  courted  by  both  the  fac- 
tions, the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  army,  and 
which  bid  fairest  for  him  should  have  him,  but  he 
thought  he  should  close  with  the  Scots  sooner  than 
the  others.  Upon  this  we  took  horse  and  went  to 
Windsor,  and  finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  any 
tolerable  terms  from  the  King,  we  immediately,  from 
that  time  forward,  resolved  his  ruin." 
Another  In  addition  to  this  story,  in  which  the  cause  of 

the  breach  between  Cromwell  and  the  King  is  assigned 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  latter  with  the  Scots,  another 
and  quite  different  tradition  assigned  it  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Charles's  intention  to  shake  himself  loose 
from  all  promises  made  by  him  to  the  army  and 
Ireton  after  his  restoration  to  power.  This  second 
story  is  first  heard  of  in  1696,  when  it  was  told  by 
Eoger  Coke  as  a  mere  rumour.1  It  reappears  in  an 
assertion  which  Wagstaffe  made  in  1 7 1 1 ,2  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  intercepted  letter  of 
Charles,  which  was  alleged  to  have  revealed  his  inten- 
tions, was  in  the  hands  of  Millington,  the  auctioneer, 
but  that  on  making  application  to  Millington  he  had 
been  refused  even  sight  of  it.8  The  story  took  a 
lasting  shape  in  a  conversation  held  about  1743, 
when  Bolingbroke  told  Pope  that  Lord  Oxford  had 
assured  him  that  he  had  had  in  his  hands  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Charles  to  the  Queen,  and,  as  it 
would  seem  from  Bolingbroke's  reported  language, 
also  the  letter  of  the  Queen  to  which  it  had  been  an 

1  Coke's  Detection  (2nd  edit.  1699),  i.  166. 

2  Wagstatfe's  Vindication  (3rd  ed.  171 1),  p.  13. 

3  Possibly  fearing  that  Wagstaffe  might  want  to  destroy  evidence 
against  the  '  martyr  king.' 
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answer.  According  to  the  most  probable  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  letters,  Henrietta  Maria  having  '  l6'7" 
desired  her  husband  '  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the 
traitor,'  Charles  replied  that  '  she  need  not  have  any 
concern  in  her  mind  on  that  head,  for  whatever  agree- 
ment they  might  enter  into,  he  should  not  look  upon 
himself  as  obliged  to  keep  any  promises  made  so 
much  on  compulsion  whenever  he  had  power  enough 
to  break  them.'1 

On  the  supposition  that  these  two  stories  be  sub-  ireton's 

.  x  x     .  .-  .  postscript 

stantially  true,  it  becomes  possible,  at  least  con-  explained, 
jecturally,  to  explain  the  postscript  of  Ireton's  letter 
of  the  2 1  st.2  By  that  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
the  Queen's  letter  had  come  into  Cromwell's  hands. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  '  on  scout,'  making  arrange- 
ments for  intercepting  the  expected  reply.  Upon  his 
return  to  Windsor  a  day  or  two  later,  perhaps  on  the 
23rd  or  24th,  he  would  have  received  intelligence  from 
the  spy  at  Carisbrooke,  and,  in  Ireton's  company,  have 
waylaid  the  King's  answer  at  the  Blue  Boar  inHolborn.3 

1  Spence's  Anecdotes  (ed.  1820),  298;  Richardson's  Richardsoniana 
(ed.  1776).  The  statement  that  Pope  derived  his  information  from 
Bolingbroke  is  taken  from  Richardson,  but  I  have  inserted  the  state- 
ment of  what  Bolingbroke  said  about  the  contents  of  the  letter  as 
it  is  given  by  Spence.  Richardson's  report  is  far  more  rhetorical,  as  he 
alleges  that  Bolingbroke  quoted  Charles  as  saying  that  '  he  should 
know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues  who,  instead  of  a 
silken  garter,  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord.'  The  language 
attributed  to  him  in  Spence's  report,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  more 
than  he  is  known  to  have  used  on  other  occasions.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  there  should  have  been  two  sets  of  intercepted  letters, 
and,  though  these  two  stories  coming  from  entirely  different  sources 
do  not  in  any  way  corroborate  one  another,  yet  each  of  them  may  have 
referred  to  a  different  part  of  a  real  letter.  This  view  of  the  case  receives 
additional  corroboration  from  the  neatness  with  which  the  narrative 
given  of  their  discovery  fits  in  with  facts  known  from  other  sources. 

2  See  p.  259. 

3  The  visit  to  the  Blue  Boar  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  at  Windsor,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  not 
before  Nov.  19. 
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Nov.  25. 
Sudden 
action  of 
the  Lords. 


Four  Pro- 
positions 
to  be  laid 
before  the 
Bane. 


Nov.  26. 
The  Pro- 
positions 
to  be 
turned 
into  Bills. 


The  King 
to  come  to 
London  if 
he  accepts 
them. 


If,  again,  the  discovery  be  assigned  to  the  23rd  or 
24th,  an  explanation  is  found  for  the  part  so  suddenly 
taken  on  the  25th  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  an  Independent  majority. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Lords  now, 
after  allowing  the  King's  offer  to  remain  unnoticed 
for  no  less  than  nine  days,1  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  some  of  the  propositions  formerly  presented 
at  Newcastle  and  Hampton  Court  to  be  laid  before 
the  King  '  for  our  present  security.'  After  a  short 
delay,  the  committee  reported  that  four  of  the  pro- 
positions were  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
gave  Parliament  authority  over  the  militia  directly 
for  twenty  years,  and  indirectly  for  all  time  to  come, 
by  declaring  that  the  Crown  should  never  exercise 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  Houses.  The  second 
and  third  revoked  Charles's  declarations  against 
the  Houses,  and  annulled  the  honours  which  he 
had  recently  granted ;  whilst  the  fourth  gave  to  the 
existing  Parliament  the  right  of  adjourning  itself  to 
any  place  which  the  Houses  thought  desirable.2 

On  the  26th,  the  Lords  sent  the  Four  Propositions 
to  the  Commons,  that  they  might  there  be  converted 
into  Bills,  accompanying  them  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that,  when  they  had  passed  both  Houses,  the 
King  should  be  informed  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
given  to  them  the  royal  assent,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  come  to  London  in  order  to  treat  personally  with 
Parliament  on  all  other  points  at  issue.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Commons  accepted  the  Lords'  sugges- 
tion by  the  small  majority  of  nine.3 


1  Bee  p.  258.  2  L.J.  ix.  541. 

:i  C.J.  v.  370.  The  tellers  for  the  majority  were  Algernon  Sidney 
and  Sir  John  Evelyn,  both  Independents;  for  the  minority,  Morley  and 
Henry  Marten.     Probably  the  minority  was  composed  of  those  who 
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If  at  first  sight  this  scheme,  which  proceeded  from     C^S 
the  Independent  House  of  Lords,  seems  to  have  been  ' — 71 — " 
but  an  ungenerous  response  to  the  conciliatory  offer    Nov  2y 
recently  made  by  Charles,1  it  should  be  remembered  pendent 
that  those  who  drew  it  up  had  the  strongest  reason  to  policy- 
doubt  Charles's  sincerity.    Though  the  Independents, 
knowing  all  that  they  knew,  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  cast  away  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Charles, 
they  considered  that  a  reconciliation  must  now  be 
based  on  a  searching  test  of  the  King's  sincerity.     If  a  search- 
Charles  accepted  the  fourth  proposition,  he  would 
practically  abandon  the  intention  attributed  to  him 
of  coercing  Parliament  with  the  help   of  the  Lon- 
doners, whilst  if  he  accepted  the  first  he  would  place 
the  military  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament.    When  once  the  Crown  had  been  stripped  of 
its  control  over  the  militia,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  were  demanded  on  all 
.sides  might  be  left  to  free  discussion  and  to  the  play 
of  natural  forces  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.     These, 
as  can   hardly  be   doubted,   were   the  ideas  which 
now  inspired  the  action  of  the  Houses  in  the  selection 
of  the  Four  Propositions. 

Cromwell  had  not  to  wait  for  the  King's  answer  Charles 
till  the  Propositions  were  presented.  Though  to°it!e 
Charles  was  probably  serious  in  his  offer  to  abandon 
authority  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even  for  his  own 
lifetime,  it  was  always  on  the  understanding  that  the 
powers  which  he  had  received  from  his  father  should 
ultimately  return  to  his  son.  He  could  never  com- 
prehend how  wide  a  gulf  there  was  between  himself 
and  the  most  conciliatory  of  his  opponents.     Even 

wished  to  have  no  treaty  with  the  King  and  those  who  wished  to 
subject  him  to  less  stringent  terms. 
1  See  p.  256. 
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Nov.  26. 
He  appeals 
to  Fairfax. 


Nov.  28. 
Berkeley  at 
Windsor. 


He  meets 
with  a 
rebuff. 


Berkeley 
receives 
informa- 
tion that 
Cromwell 
has  aban- 
doned the 
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now,  when  the  news  of  the  Lords'  vote  on  the  Four 
Propositions  reached  his  ears,  he  fancied  that  the 
army  chiefs  must  be  on  his  side,  and  on  the  26th  he 
despatched  Berkeley  to  urge  Fairfax  to  support  his 
request  for  an  unconditional  personal  treaty.1 

On  November  28,  Berkeley  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  the  Army  at  Windsor2  as  the  bearer  of  a 
message,  which  was  virtually  a  demand,  that  officers 
and  soldiers  should  oppose  Parliament  by  placing  the 
King,  without  conditions,  in  a  commanding  position. 
It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that  Berkeley  met  with 
a  rebuff.  Fairfax  told  him  briefly  '  that  they  were 
the  Parliament's  army,  and  therefore  could  not  say 
anything  to  his  Majesty's  motion  of  peace,  but  must 
refer  those  matters  to  them  to  whom  he  would  send 
his  Majesty's  letters.'  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  but 
cold  looks  for  the  disappointed  messenger.3 

Before  many  hours  passed,  Berkeley  was  in  posses- 
sion of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
general  officer 4  who  continued  to  sympathise  with 
the  King,  and  who  now  poured  forth  a  long  invective 
against  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  They  were  now,  he 
affirmed,  seeking  to  make  their  peace  with  the  army 
on  account  of  the  apprehensions  which  they  enter- 
tained for  their  own  personal  safety.  It  had  been 
proposed,  the  officer  added,  '  to  send  eight  hundred 
of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  army  to  secure  '  the 
Kina*. '  and  then  to  bring  him  to  his  trial.'     Cromwell, 

1  The  King  to  Fairfax,  Nov.  26,  Propositions  from  the  King's 
Majesty,  E.  418,  8. 

2  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  418,  9. 

3  Propositions  from  the  King's  Majesty,  E.  418,  8;  Berkeley's 

Memoirs,  70. 

1  The  term  was  more  loosely  employed  at  that  time  than  it  is  now, 
such  a  person,  for  instance,  as  a  Scoutmaster  General  being  included 
in  it. 
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too,  had   openly   declared  'that  the  glories  of  this     c^j' 
world  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  dis-  ^"^T" 
cern  clearly  the  great  works  the  Lord  was  doing  ; 
that  he  was  resolved  to  humble  himself,  and  desire 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  that  God  would  be  pleased 
to  forgive  his  self-seeking.' 

Bitter  as  was  the  language  of  Berkeley's  informant,  Its  general 

0   ,    °  */.  accuracy. 

he  said  no  word  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
Cromwell  was  personally  concerned  in  the  design  of 
bringing  the  King  to  trial,  whilst  all  that  he  had  to 
say  about  his  motives  was  manifestly  founded  on  con- 
jecture alone.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Cromwell  at  this  time  openly  announced  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  desire  to  re-establish  Charles 
upon  the  throne,  and  that  he  accompanied  the 
announcement  with  pious  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  past  self-seeking  and  pride.  It  was  Cromwell's 
usual  way  of  saying  that  he  had  found  himself  to 
have  been  mistaken,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  not  convinced  himself  that  his  mistake 
was  a  moral  fault  as  well  as  an  intellectual  blunder. 
On  the  following  morning,  if,  at  least,  he  is  accurately  Nov.  29. 
reported,  he  sent  a  message  to  Berkeley  more  after  announces 
the  fashion  of  the  world.  "  He  sent  me  word,"  his  breach7 
wrote  Berkeley  afterwards,  "  that  he  durst  not  see  Kinhgthe 
me,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  both ;  and  bid  me  be 
assured  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  as  long  as  he 
could  do  it  without  his  own  ruin,  but  desired  that  I 
would  not  expect  that  he  should  perish  for  his  sake."1 
Berkeley's  mission  had,  indeed,  revealed  to  Cromwell 
that  the  test  which  he  had  sought  to  impose  on 
Charles  had  been  rejected.  From  that  time  he  made  K^ition 
up  his  mind  that  Charles  could  never,  with  advantage  ^wa^ds 

1  o       Charles 

to  the  nation,  be  readmitted  to  any  real  share  in  its 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  76. 
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government.  He  had  not  yet  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  either  right  or  prudent  to  punish  him  for 
his  past  misconduct. 

That  the  same  knowledge  which  cleared  away 
Cromwell's  hesitations  acted  on  the  far  weaker  mind 
of  Hammond  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Hammond 
had  for  some  days  after  the  King's  arrival  been  pass- 
ing through  what  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  him,  styled 
his  '  temptation '  ; l  temptation,  it  maj  be  presumed, 
to  let  the  King  go  where  he  would,  and  thus  to  free 
himself  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Hammond 
now  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  suffer  the  King  to  escape,2  though  he  took  care 
that  his  change  of  view  should  not  be  known  to 
Charles.  When,  early  in  December,  Berkeley  returned 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  but  the  King's  own  irresolution  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  flight,  and  when,  on  December  4,  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  proposed  to  Charles  that  he 
should  betake  himself  to  Berwick,  they  did  not  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  any  obstacle  in  his  way.3 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Charles  was  encouraged  to 
hold  his  ground  by  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Commons.  Either  because  the  Presbyterians  who  had 
supported  the  Independent  leaders  in  the  division  on 
the  Four  Propositions  began  to  realise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  vote  which  they  had  given,  or  from  some 
other  cause  now  unknown,  the  last  days  of  November 
were    allowed   to    slip   by   without    any  attempt  to 

1  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Jan.  3,  1648,  letter  Hi. 

2  When  Berkeley  was  at  Windsor,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  on  receiving 
from  him  Hammond's  recommendatory  letter,  'smiled  with  much  dis- 
dain upon  it.'  This  looks  as  if  they  knew  that  Hammond  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  against  the  King,  though  it  is,  of  course,  no  evidence 
that  he  had  done  so. 

3  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  79 ;  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark  to 
the  King,  Dec.  4,  Bur  net.  v.  132. 
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convert  the  Propositions  into  Bills.     On  December  1     Cj^f' 
the  Presbyterians  resumed  the  offensive.     On  that  day  ^~^T~" 
a  petition  was  presented  by  the  City  asking  that  the     Dec.  1. 
army  might  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  and  the  pe^ttL 
Covenant  fully  observed,1  and  it  was  only  after  Vane  vane's 
had   threatened   the   House    with    a   fresh   military 
intervention,2  and  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians 
had  left  the  House  in  disgust,  that  the  petition  was  The 
practically   rejected.     It  was    expected   that   if  the  rejected, 
result  had   been   different   the  Presbvterians  would 
follow  up  their  victory  by  a  vote  restoring  to  their 
seats  the  ten  survivors  of  the  eleven  members,  and  ^earsof 

7  the  Inde- 

also  the  impeached  lords,  and  there  was  no  reasonable  pendents, 
doubt  that  a  solid  Presbyterian  majority  thus  formed 
in  both  Houses  would  have  welcomed  a  personal 
treaty  with  Charles  without  imposing  upon  him  any 
test  whatever.  So  great  was  the  indignation  caused 
amongst  the  Presbyterians  by  Vane's  language  that 
there  was  even  some  talk  of  surprising  the  House 
into  a  vote  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  of  thus 
solving  all  questions  in  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  the 
electorate.3 

For  the  present,  however,  the  fear  of  the  army    Dec.  1-3. 
prevailed.     On   November    27    the   attendance   had  buis  pro- 
been    225.      On   the   afternoon  of  December   1  the  ^th6 
Commons,  with  sadly  diminished  numbers,  there  being 
only  138  members  present,  proceeded  to  convert  the 
Propositions   into   Bills.     On  December  3  the  Four 
Bills,   as  they  were  now  called,  were   read  for  the 
second  time.4 

1  L.J.  ix.  550;  c.J.  v.  374. 

2  "Young  Vane  openly  threatened  the  bringing  up  again  of  the 
army."     Letter  of  Intelligence,  Dec.  2,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,672. 

3  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  ||,  R.O.  Transcripts;   Letter  of  In- 
telligence, Dec.  —,  ib.  2,671,  2,672. 

4  C.J.  v.  373,  375- 
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A  victory  obtained  by  such  means  served  only  to 
strengthen  Charles  in  his  conviction  that  public  opinion 
was  on  his  side,  and  on  December  6,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  Berkeley's  warning  that,  if  he  lingered  much 
longer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  escape  would  cease  to  be 
possible,  he  addressed  to  Parliament  a  fresh  appeal 
for  a  personal  treaty.1  As  Parliament  was  now  com- 
posed, it  was  not  likely  to  give  ear  to  his  request,  and 
on  the  1 4th,  the  Four  Bills  having  passed  through  their 
final  stages,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  them 
to  Carisbrooke  for  the  King's  acceptance.2 

As  the  days  passed  on  Charles  turned  himself 
more  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the  Scots.  Yet  the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  men  of  the  world  as  they 
were,  had  certain  requirements  to  insist  on,  and  on 
December  7  3  they  sent  Traquair  to  Carisbrooke  to 
induce  Charles  to  relax  his  pretensions  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  On  December  13,  after  Traquair's  return 
to  London,  they  had  to  inform  him  that  if  he  could 
not  give  better  satisfaction  on  that  point  Scotland 
would  do  nothing  for  him.4  Of  his  own  power 
to  effect  his  escape  Charles  had  still  no  doubt,  not 
having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  letter  to  the 
Queen  had  been  intercepted,  with  the  result  of  con- 
verting Hammond,  who  had  been  half  disposed  to 
assist  him,  into  a  spy  on  behalf  of  his  opponents.5 


1  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Dec.  6,  L.J.  ix.  567. 

2  L.J.  ix.  574.  The  Four  Bills  themselves  are  in  Const.  Documents, 
248. 

3  Traquair  was  at  Carisbrooke  on  the  8th.  The  King  to  Loudoun, 
Lanark,  and  Lauderdale,  Dec.  8,  Burnet,  v.  136. 

4  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark  to  the  King,  Dec.  13,  ib.  v. 

137- 

5  (i  Though  no  time  hath  been  nor  shall  be  lost  for  my  going  from 
hence ;  yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  will  be  ten  days  before  the  ship 
can  be  ready ;  and  I  confess  that  this  had  been  too  late  if  the  governor 
had  permitted  forces  in  hither  ;  wherefore  I  am  confident  that  I  shall 
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A  mere  escape  to  a  place  of  safety  was,  however,  c^i" 
not  what  Charles  had  in  mind,  and  on  the  1 5th  he  ^~[g7T~' 
sent  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners  the   draft  of  a  Dec.  15. 
memorandum  setting  down  the  terms  to  which  he  was  ofaiferf* 
now  willing  to  agree.1     Contrary  to  his  expectation,  fentTJThe 
the  commissioners  declared  that  further  alterations  Scots- 
would  be  necessary,  but  they  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraged bv  the  tone  of  his  offer  to  fulminate   at  ^D?c\l8; 

p  J  t  Protest  of 

inordinate  length  a  fierce  protest  against  the  proceed-  the  Scots. 
ings  of  the  Parliament  and  army,  concluding  with 
demands  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  King,  the 
maintenance  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  the  disbandment  of  all 
armies,  and  the  restitution  of  the  rights  of  the 
King,  especially  his  authority  over  the  militia,  and 
his  power  of  negativing  bills  presented  to  him  by 
Parliament.2 

On   December    24    the  joint    committee    of   the     Dec.  24. 
Houses,  with  Denbigh  at  its  head,  presented  the  Four  buis  pre- 

.  sented  to 

Bills  to  Charles,  informing   him  that   he  would  be  Charles. 
allowed  four  days  to  consider  his  answer.     About  the 
same  time  the  three  Scottish  Commissioners,  Loudoun,  Tlie 

•  -1         Sc°ttish 

Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  had  appeared  at  Cansbrooke  commis- 

,  .  r>        1  •  i  i  sioners  at 

to   urge   mm   to  further  concessions  to  themselves.  Caris- 
There   could  be  no  doubt  in  Charles's  mind  which 
of  the   rival   groups  of  emissaries  he  would  prefer. 
Whatever  the  Scots  might  demand,  they  were  pre-  aedde^to 


not  be  surprised  for  time."  The  King  to  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and 
Lanark,  Dec.  14,  ib.  v.  138.  After  Berkeley's  visit  to  Windsor  Crom- 
well had  interfered  to  stop  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  to 
permit  Ashburnham  and  Legge  to  remain  at  large  (Letter  of  Intelli- 
gence, Dec.  2,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  app.  xlii.).  Probably  Cromwell's  object 
was  to  make  it  easier  to  discover  the  King's  projects. 

1  Postscript,  dated  Dec.  15,  to  the  King's  letter  of  the  14th,  Burnet, 
v.  138. 

2  The  answer  of  the  Commissioners,  L.J.  ix.  591. 
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pared  to  hold  cheaply  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  and 
to  leave  to  the  monarchy  the  supreme  military 
authority  and  the  negative  voice  by  which  the  King 
had  been  able  to  stop  all  legislation  obnoxious  to 
himself ;  whilst  the  English  committee,  by  insisting  on 
divesting  the  crown  of  power  over  the  militia,  would 
have  reduced  the  King  to  a  position  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  national  will  expressed  in  Parliament. 
The  main  political  issues  of  the  Eevolution  were 
embodied  in  this  opposition  between  the  Englishmen 
and  the  Scots  now  in  his  presence,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  Charles,  regarding  the  matter  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  should  decide  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Commissioners. 

Whether  his  so  doing  would  win  the  Scottish 
nation  to  his  side  was  another  question.  The  pre- 
sent Commissioners,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Loudoun,1  represented  the  Scottish  nobility,  not  the 
Scottish  Church.  Their  objects  were  political  rather 
than  religious,  and  if  in  questions  of  religion  they 
insisted  on  stricter  terms  than  Charles  liked  to  grant, 
he  had  at  least  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  the 
men  to  be  very  seriously  indignant  if  he  afterwards 
found  it  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter  all  the  promises  that  he  made. 

Accordingly,  on  December  26,  Charles  signed  an 
agreement — known  as  the  Engagement — between 
himself  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  On  the 
question  of  the  covenant  Charles  accepted  a  com- 
promise. He  agreed  to  confirm  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  as  to  give  security  to  those  who  had 
taken  it,  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  be  con- 

1  Loudoun  was  now  working  with  the  Hamilton  party,  but  he 
subsequently  reverted  to  his  natural  position  as  a  Campbell  in  Argyle's 
following. 
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strained  to  take  it  in  future.  In  other  respects  he  •  CI^>- 
stood  by  his  offer  made  on  May  12.1  The  Presby-  ' — 7 — ~" 
terian  system  was  to  be  established  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  plans  for  a  final  settlement  of 
all  Church  questions  were  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  reinforced  by  twenty  members 
appointed  by  himself,  though  no  resolution  of  this 
body  was  to  have  any  binding  force  till  it  had  re- 
ceived his  assent  and  that  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
solution  here  proposed,  as  the  commissioners  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  was  not  likely  to  make  the 
Church  of  England,  permanently  Presbyterian. 

On  another  point  Charles  and  the  commissioners  Heretics  to 

.  be  SUP" 

agreed  to  have  no  ambiguity.  Charles  declared  him-  pressed, 
self  ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power  '  for  suppress- 
ing the  opinions  and  practices  of  Anti-trinitarians, 
Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Familists, 
Brownists,  Separatists,  Independents,  Libertines,  and 
Seekers,  and  generally  for  suppressing  all  blasphemy, 
heresy,  schism,  and  all  such  scandalous  doctrines  and 
practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature  or  to 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  con- 
cerning faith,  worship,  or  conversation  :  or  to  the 
power  of  Godliness,  or  which  may  be  destructive  to 
order  and  government  or  to  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom.'  Charles  likewise  expressed  his  readi-  |nd 
ness  to  confirm  all  Acts  passed  in  the  last  Scottish  Acts  con- 

firmed. 

Parliament. 

On  these  terms  Charles  proposed  that  the  kingdom  lasted 
of  Scotland  should  engage  to  support  his  demand  for  mterven. 
a  personal  treaty  in  London,  and  for  the  disbandment 
of  all  armies  with  a  view  to  a  peaceable  discussion. 
If  this  demand  was  refused,  the  Scots  were  to  issue 
a  Declaration  'wherein  they  shall    assert  the  right 

1   See  p.  69. 
11T  T 
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which  belongs  to  the  Crown  in  the  power  of  the 
militia,  the  Great  Seal,  bestowing  of  honours  and 
offices  of  trust,  choice  of  Privy  Councillors,  the  right 
of  the  King's  negative  voice  in  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  issue,  ought  to  remain  where  his  Majesty  shall 
think  fit,  in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  with  safety, 
honour,  and  freedom.'  Upon  the  issue  of  this 
Declaration,  a  Scottish  army  was  to  be  sent  into  Eng- 
land to  settle  a  lasting  peace,  '  in  pursuance  whereof 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland '  was  to  '  endeavour  that 
there  may  be  a  free  and  full  Parliament  in  England, 
and  that  his  Majesty  may  be  with  them  in  honour, 
safety,  and  freedom,  and  that  a  speedy  period  be  set 
to  this  present  Parliament,  and  that  the  said  army 
shall  be  upon  the  march  before  the  said  peace- 
able message  and  Declaration  be  delivered  to  the 
House.' 
The  King's  All  persons  in  England  or  Ireland  supporting  the 
King  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  were  to  be 
protected,  and  might  join  in  his  defence.  When 
peace  was  settled  there  was  to  be  an  Act  of  Oblivion. 
For  the  present  the  King  or  Prince  was  to  go  to 
Scotland  if  invited  to  do  so.  The  Kin<*  was  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  '  both  at  home  and  abroad  ' 
to  assist  the  Scots  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  to 
authorise  them  to  possess  themselves  of  'Berwick, 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  Hartlepool'  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted.  Moreover,  Charles  was  to 
secure  to  his  Scottish  subjects  the  money  still  owing 
to  them  by  the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
if  possible  to  bring  about  a  complete  union  between 
the  kingdoms,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to 
establish  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  them. 
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Besides  this,  his  Majesty's  ships  were  to  guard  the     c^f' 
coasts  of  Scotland. 


1647 
By  additional  articles,  Charles  promised  to  employ  privileges 

Scots  equally  with  Englishmen  in  foreign  negotiations,  \°0  sc0sts7n 

to  admit  '  a  considerable  and  competent  number  of 

Scotsmen '  to  the   English  Privy  Council,  the  same 

number  of  Englishmen  being  admitted  to  the  Scottish 

Council.     A  third  part  of  the  persons  employed  in 

places  of  trust  about  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 

royal  family  were  always  to  be  Scots  ;  and  the  King 

and  Prince  were  to  reside  in  Scotland  as  often  as  they 

were  able  to  do  so. 

On  the   27th,  the  three    Scottish    commissioners     Dec.  27 

Tli©  com- 

declared  under  their  signatures  their  personal  accept-  missioned 
ance  of  the  Engagement,  and  their  confidence  that  it  accept'the 
would  be  adopted  in  Scotland.     The  King  then  took  mSSf8 
them  to  witness  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  in  any 
way  to  forward  the  Presbyterian  government  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  cause  any  to  suffer  for  rejecting  it,  except- 
ing those  who  were  excepted  in  the  clause  against 
toleration.1 

The  Engagement  thus  signed  was  wrapped  in  lead  The  En- 
and  buried  in  the  Castle  garden  till  a  convenient  op-  buried. 
portunity  for  carrying  it  with  safety  out  of  the  island 
should  arise.    There  was  no  longer  room  for  dallying 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  Enolish  Parliament. 
On  the  28th,  Charles  dismissed  them  with  a  written     Dec.  28. 
answer  addressed   to   the  two  Houses,  in  which  he  rejectstiw 
definitely  rejected  the   Four  Bills,  pleading  against 
them  with  no  slight  ability  as  prejudging  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  and  giving  permanently  to  the  Houses 


1  The  Engagement  and  the  Additional  Articles,  Dec.  26,  27,  Const. 
Documents,  259,  264. 

t  2 
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chap,  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  power  over  the 
1 — 7*- — '  militia.  That  the  most  important  question  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  framers  of  the  Four  Bills  was 
the  value  of  his  own  word  Charles  was  never  likely 
to  admit,  even  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  far 
less  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Parliament  and 
nation. 
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As  far  as  the  government  of  England  was  concerned,     chap. 

LVIII 

the  scheme  propounded  in  the  Engagement  was  sub-  « r~ '-* 

stantially  the  one  adopted  at  the  Eestoration.     The      * 
armies  were  to  be  disbanded,  a  new  Parliament  called,  scheme 

...  -.  .  of  the 

the  authority  of  the  militia  restored  to  the  Kin^,  and  Engage- 

•  r»  n  •  -r»*-ii  i  merit  com- 

his   right   oi   refusing   his    assent   to   Bills  acknow-  pared  with 
ledged.     If  a  Scottish  army  was  to  be  introduced  to  Restora- 
give  effect  to  this  plan,  it  was  to  come,  according  to 
Charles's  apprehension  at  least,  not  to  impose  its  will 
on  a  reluctant  nation,  but  to  liberate  England  from 
overmastering  force. 

Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  situations  chariesi. 

.  -,.  T       .       and 

m  1647  anc*-  m  T66o  was  in  reality  enormous.  It  is  chariesii. 
to  be  measured  not  by  comparing  documentary  sti- 
pulations but  by  comparing  the  personal  characters 
of  Charles  I.  and  his  son.  Charles  II.  might  be 
trusted  not  to  push  his  claims  farther  than  suited  his 
own  convenience.  His  first  thought  would  be  to 
keep  on  fairly  good  terms  with  his  Parliament, 
because  in  that  way  only  could  he  avoid  exile  from 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  Whitehall.  In  the 
hands  of  such  a  man,  powers  verbally  fatal  to  politi- 
cal liberty  would  be  robbed  of  half  their  terrors.  In 
the  hands  of  Charles  I.,  even  the  loosest  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  monarchy  would  be 
dangerous.     He  was  at  the  same  time  conscientious 
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and  untrustworthy.  He  would  insist  upon  doing 
that  which  he  honestly  believed  to  be  right,  and 
would  attempt  to  gain  his  ends  by  deceiving  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  so  long  as  the  deception 
did  not  involve  the  utterance  of  a  direct  falsehood, 
though  even  this  latter  rule  he  did  not  consider 
binding  upon  him  in  every  case. 

How  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  straightforward 
dealing  from  Charles  I.  might  easily  have  been  made 
clear  if  only  those  who  were  his  accusers  had  had 
access  to  the  Engagement.  In  his  message  to  the 
Houses  sent  on  November  16,  he  had  declared  for 
toleration.1  In  the  Engagement  on  December  26  he 
declared  against  it.2  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that 
in  one  or  other  case,  if  not  in  both,  he  was  insincere, 
and  that  he  regarded  his  promises  merely  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  restoration  of  an  authority  which  he 
intended  to  exercise  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas. 

It  was  thus  in  reality  against  entrusting  the 
government  of  the  nation  to  a  man  in  whom  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  that  the  army  had  raised  its 
protest ;  and  its  dissatisfaction  with  Charles's  conduct 
was  greatly  heightened  by  a  well-founded  belief  that 
Charles  intended  to  call  in  a  Scottish  army  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  in  his  own  favour. 
An  army,  like  all  other  minorities,  even  when  placed 
in  conditions  favourable  to  action,  cannot  hope  for 
more  than  temporary  success  unless  it  can  bring  the 
majority  round  to  its  own  way  of  thinking,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  political  principles  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  Army  Council  at  Putney  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  nation  for  many  a  year  to 
come.     On  the   temporary  question  of  barring  the 

1   See  p.  256.  3  See  p.  273. 
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way  against  Charles's  personal  restoration  to  power,  £vrn' 
the  army  had  every  chance  of  success  if  only  its  own  v~l6'7-' 
discipline  could  be  maintained.  Charles's  partisans 
were  indeed  numerous,  but  they  had  little  clear  in- 
sight into  the  problem  which  they  hoped  to  solve,  and 
many  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  driven  by  some 
fresh  revelation  of  Charles's  insincerity  to  regard  with 
alarm  the  attainment  of  that  very  object  which  they 
had  in  view. 

Whatever  else  Charles  might  succeed  in  accom-  cromweii 
plishing,  he  had  at  least  restored  unity  of  action  to  borough, 
the  army.  There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  con- 
tinued to  wish  for  the  King's  trial  and  execution. 
There  were  others  who  wished  for  his  trial  and 
deposition,  whilst  others,  again,  would  have  been 
content  to  set  him  aside  without  any  sort  of  trial.3 
On  the  practical  question  of  the  day,  however,  all, 
including  men  who  in  other  respects  differed  from 
one  another  as  widely  as  Cromwell  and  Bains- 
borough,  were  in  complete  accord.  If  the  King  and 
his  Scottish  allies  were  to  be  opposed,  it  was  only  in 
the  name  of  the  existing  Parliament,  whatever  might 
be  its  demerits,  that  the  battle  could  be  fought,  and, 
to  gain  that  end,  subsidiary  questions  must  for  the 
present  be  waived. 

Accordingly,  the  causes  of  difference  at  head-  Dec.  21. 
quarters  were  quietly  dropped.  Eainsborough  and  mentm 
his  friends  abandoned  all  pretence  of  winning  their 
objects  by  encouraging  mutiny,  and  Cromwell,  now 
assured  that  discipline  would  be  maintained,  raised 
no  obstacle  to  the  liberation  of  such  officers  and 
soldiers  as  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  part  which 
they  had   taken  in  the   late  disturbances.     On  De- 

1  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  -3,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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cember  22  there  was  held  at  Windsor  a  great  prayer 
meeting,  at  which  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
including  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  prayed  fervently 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night.  In 
the  evening,  the  Council  of  the  Army  adopted  a 
resolution  that  Fairfax  should  be  asked  to  forgive 
Eainsborough's  offence  and  to  request  Parliament 
to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  Vice- Admiral.1 
On  the  following  morning,  a  number  of  soldiers 
and  officers  brought  up  for  trial  as  mutineers  before 
the  Council  of  the  Army  were  pardoned  on  promises 
of  submission. 

In  asking  for  Eainsborough's  appointment,  the 
Council  of  the  Army  was  probably  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  place  a  trustworthy  officer  in 
command  of  the  ships  about  to  be  sent  to  guard 
the  sea  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  24th,  the 
Commons  gave  their  approbation  to  the  request, 
but  the  Lords,  who  held  all  Levellers  in  horror, 
refused  their  consent.2  Both  Houses,  however,  con- 
curred in  providing,  so  far,  at  least,  as  ordinances 
could  provide,  for  the  levying  of  money  for  the 
soldiers,  requiring  in  return  that  the  system  of  free 
quarter  should  be  abandoned,  and  all  supernumerary 
forces  enlisted  since  August  disbanded. 

There  was  the  greater  reason  why  Cromwell  and 
the  Levellers  should  come  to  terms  as,  even  before  the 
rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  there  had  been  signs  that 
if  the  King  could  in  any  way  raise  his  standard  again, 
popular  support  would  not  be  wanting  to  his  cause. 
Though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  people  at 
large  were  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which 
passed  over  their  heads,  they  were   exasperated  at 


1  Rushw.  vii.  943. 


2  C.J.  v.  403  ;  L.J.  ix.  606. 
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the  curtailment  of  their  amusements  which  had  fol-     £y^j' 


lowed  in  the  wake  of  Puritanism,  especially  when  on  "~^7T~" 
Christmas  Day  the  authorities  perversely  enforced  opposition 
the  opening  of  the  shops  and  forbade  the  customary  strictLm  of 
merry-makings.  Zllt 

Christmas  Day  in   1647  was  marked  by  an  ex-  c^c;^s 
plosion  of  feeling  far  more  widespread  than  in  any  aayatcan- 

?  &  r  terbury. 

former  year.     At  Canterbury,  where  the  Mayor  or- 
dered a  market  to  be  held,  a  crowd  appeared  in  the 
street  with  a  football,  and,  forcibly  shutting  up  the  ^Jj^g 
few  shops   which   had   been   opened,   proceeded   to 
play  in  the  street.     The  Mayor,  attempting  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  was  knocked  down,  and  the  windows 
of  his  supporters  broken.     On  the  27th  the  rioting  ^ewli' 
was  renewed.    Shouts  were  raised  of,  "  Up  with  King  of  the  riot- 
Charles,  and  down  with  Parliament  and  Excise !  "  The 
Mayor,  together  with  the  other  magistrates  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and  the 
gates  barred  against  them.     The  County  Committee 
brought    3,000   of    the   trained   bands    to    suppress 
the  disturbance ;  and  afterwards  took  the  gates  off 
their  hinges  and  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.     How 
widely  spread  was  the  dissatisfaction   is  shown  by 
the   fear   expressed   by  the  committee,  that  unless 
the    sheriff    chose    a    notoriously    partial   jury,    it 
should  be  impossible  to  procure  a  conviction  of  the 
offenders.1 

Disturbances  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  many  Dl^;b25' 
places.      "  The    counties,"   wrote    a    London   news-  a?ces  else- 

.  .  where. 

writer,  "  are  full  of  discontents,  many  insurrections 
having  been  lately  made,  even  near  this  city,  for  the 

1  The  Committee  of  Kent  to  Lenthall,  Jan.  4,  5,  21,  Tanner  MSS. 
lviii.  fols.  645,  653,  672  ;  Canterbury  Christmas,  E.  421,  22;  A  De- 
claration of  many  thousands  of  Canterbury,  E.  421,  23;  Bushw. 
vii.  948. 
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Lvm'  customs  of  Christmas."  l  At  Ipswich  the  riot  was 
"~^77~"  nearly  as  difficult  to  suppress  as  at  Canterbury.2  In 
London  popular  discontent  showed  itself  in  a  less 
violent  form.  Churches  and  public  places  were 
adorned  with  rosemary  and  bay,  and  ministers,  de- 
prived for  malignancy,  occupied  the  pulpits  and 
used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.3  In  the  City 
Christmas  itself,  the  apprentices  decorated  a  pump  in  Corn- 
hill  with  holly  and  ivy.  The  officers  sent  to  pull 
down  the  greenery  were  driven  back  and  chased 
through  the  street,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  Warner 
had  to  intervene  in  person  before  order  was  restored. 
As  his  election  to  office  had  been  forced  by  Parliament 
on  the  City  after  the  troubles  of  the  summer,  resist- 
ance to  him  commended  itself  to  municipal  as  well  as 
to  religious  sentiment.4 
The  So  strong  indeed  was  the  current  in  favour  of  the 

Royalist  °     .  . 

press.  King  s  restoration  that  Parliament  found  it  impossible 
to  control  the  Eoyalist  press.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with  the  King,  the  great 
majority  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  published  in 
London  were  strongly  Eoyalist,  while  the  Parlia- 
mentary prints  contented  themselves  with  giving  a 
bald  narrative  of  events,  seldom  making  any  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  policy  of  their  patrons.  Though  the 
tone  of  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy  was  always 
scurrilous  and  sometimes  blasphemous,5  no   serious 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jan.  6,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,698. 

2  The  Per/.  Weekly  Account,  E.  421,  33. 

3  A  Word  in  Season,  E.  422,  26. 

4  Bushw.  vi.  944;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Post,  E.  422,  1. 

5  The  most  offensive  of  these  is  Ecce  the  New  Testament  (E.  427, 
22),  published  on  February  18.  It  is  a  parody  on  the  first  four  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  begins,  "  The  book  of  the  generation  of 
John  Pym,  the  son  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Beelzebub."  Verses  12  and 
13  of  chapter  i.  run  thus  :  "  Now  the  birth  or  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
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attempt  was  made  to  arrest  either  the  authors  or  the     Lvfn' 
printers.  ^       _        ^6^T 

For  this  combination  of  dangers  Cromwell's  mind  Cromwell's 
could  suggest  no  remedy,  and  in  all  probability  no  s£tfonhe 
remedy  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found.     The  one  thing 
which  he  saw  clearly  was  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Presbyterians    and   Independents  should   be    united 
against  Charles.     On  the    29th,1  when  certain  Par- 
liamentary commissioners   arrived   at   head-quarters 
to  make  financial  arrangements  in  pursuance  of  the 
recent  vote  of  the  Houses,  they  were  assured  by  the 
chief  officers  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  that 
since  God  hath  put  an  opportunity  now  into  their 
hands  of  purpose  to  settle  the  kingdom,  if  God  should 
honour  the  army  to  be  further  helping  to  them,  the 
army  would  live  and  die  with  them    and  for  them 
willingly.'     On  the  31st  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other     Dec.  31. 
officers  dined  with  the    commissioners  before   their  dinner. 
return   to   Westminster.     "  The    agreement,"    wrote 
one  who  was  present,  "  was  sweet  and  comfortable, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  kingdom  being  left  to  Par- 
liament." 2 

Thus  did  Cromwell  disguise  from  himself  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  Parliament  was  in  reality  acting 
under  pressure.    To  the  extreme  Levellers  he  appeared 


ment  was  on  this  wise  :  When  as  their  mother  the  Kingdom  of  England 
was  allied  or  espoused  to  a  great  desire  of  reforming  abuses ;  and  had 
therefore  nominated  their  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses;  who  (as 
soon  as  ever  they  came  together)  were  found  with  child  of  schism, 
sedition,  and  rebellion ;  then  King  Charles,  being  a  just  man  and  not 
willing  to  have  him  and  the  people  ruinated,  was  minded  to  dissolve 
them,"  &c. 

1  The  meeting  ended  on  the  3 1  st  after  lasting  for  three  days.  The 
language  given  above  can  hardly  have  been  used  except  at  the  opening 
of  the  discussion. 

2  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  520,  21. 
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as  a  dastardly  time-server,  changing  sides  in  December 
from  King  to  Parliament,  as  he  had  changed  sides  in 
June  from  Parliament  to  King,  actuated  by  consi- 
derations of  the  merest  self-interest.  The  press  now 
teemed  with  pamphlets,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  hypocrisy  of  the  lowest  kind,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virulent  being  Putney  Projects,  written  by 
Wildman  under  an  assumed  name  and  published  on 
December  30.  Some  even  of  those  who  were  now 
willing  heartily  to  co-operate  with  him,  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  his  present  action  with  his 
former  persistent  maintenance  of  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  to  this  feeling  Haselrigg  gave  expression 
in  his  own  blunt  fashion :  "If  you  prove  not  an 
honest  man,"  he  blurted  out  to  Cromwell  himself, 
"I  will  never  trust  a  fellow  with  a  great  nose  for 
your  sake."  1 

All  that  could  as  yet  be  done  to  provide  against 
a  Scottish  invasion  was  done.  Lambert  had  some  time 
before  been  sent  down  to  take  the  command  as  major- 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
on  December  30,  the  House  of  Commons  confirmed 
Fairfax's  appointment  of  Haselrigg  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  important  post  of  Newcastle.2 

The  greater  the  danger  from  Scotland  the  more 
necessary  it  became  to  secure  Charles  in  England, 
lest  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  The  remissness  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  guarded  had  indeed  almost  resulted  in  facilitat- 

1  "  It's  very  like  him,"  adds  the  reporter  of  this  saying ;  "  he  is 
very  downright  usually  according  to  his  principles."  A  Word  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  Cromwell,  p.  19,  E.  341,  30.  No  date  is  given  to  this  conversation, 
but  the  pamphlet  was  published  en  Dec.  30,  and  the  words  were  pro- 
bably spoken  after  the  prayer-meeting  on  Dec.  22. 

2  C.J.  v.  439- 
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ing  his  evasion.     The  ship  which  he  had  for  some 
time  expected  had  at  last  arrived  at  Southampton,    ~7ZT~ 
and  on  the  28th,  after  delivering  to  the  Parliamentary     Dec>  28i 
commissioners  his  answer  to  the  Four  Bills,  Charles  attempts 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  absence  to  make  toescaPe- 
his  escape,  especially  as  Hammond,  who    attended 
them  as  far  as  Newport,  had  also  left  the  castle.     A 
small  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him  to  South- 
ampton,  and  the  wind  was  fair.      Dressing  himself 
hurriedly  for  the  journey,  he  glanced  once  more  at 
the  vane,  and  discovered  to  his  horror  that  the  wind 
had  changed  and  blew  steadily  from  the  north,  making 
the  passage  down  the  Medina  Eiver  and  up  South- 
ampton water  impossible.1 

Before  counsel  could  be  taken,  Hammond  returned  Hammond 
from  Newport,  locked  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  doubled  him.16 
the  guards.     He  then  sat  down  to  write  to  the  Houses 
and  to  Fairfax,  imploring  them  that  either  the  King 
might  be  removed  from  the  island,  or  he  himself  be 
discharged  from  the  thankless  office  of  guarding  such 
a  prisoner.     Hammond  at  least  had  no  doubt  that 
Charles's  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  and  that  it 
would  now  be  his  duty  to  become,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
gaoler  of  the  King.     On  the  following  morning  he     Dec.  29. 
ordered  Ashburnham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge  to  leave  0f  Ash-8* 
the  castle.     Charles,  as  he  well  knew  how,  assumed  Berkeley1' 
a  tone  of  injured  innocence,  and  told  Hammond  that  andLe^e- 

1  The  story  is  told  by  both  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham.  Ashburnham 
places  the  attempt  about  six  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  bills.  This  date,  however,  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place 
because  Charles,  in  writing  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  on  the  14th, 
says  that  the  ship  would  not  arrive  for  ten  days  (see  p.  270,  note  5), 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  is  not  likely  to  have  wanted  to  fly 
before  the  Engagement  had  been  signed.  I  have  therefore  accepted 
Berkeley's  date  of  the  28th. 
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his  action  was  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  Chris- 
tian.1 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Newport  that  Charles 
was  practically  a  captive,  a  certain  Captain  Burley 
beat  a  drum  to  summon  the  islanders  to  follow  him 
to  the  rescue  of  the  King.  A  crowd  of  women  and 
boys  gathered  round  him,  but  he  was  secured  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  Mayor,  as  scarcely  a  man  had 
joined  him,  and  his  means  of  resistance  was  limited  to 
a  single  musket  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  followers.2 

Charles  was  now,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  had 
never  been  before,  a  prisoner.  He  was  treated  with 
respect,  and  a  staff  of  attendants  was  appointed  by 
the  Houses  to  wait  upon  him,  but  his  rides  about  the 
island  with  all  their  possibilities  of  escape  were  at  an 
end.8  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Hammond  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Fairfax,4 
probably  confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners before  their  departure.  On  the  30th  Fairfax 
despatched  three  officers  to  the  island  to  strengthen 
Hammond  in  his  resolution.  On  the  3 1  st  both  Houses, 
rejecting  Hammond's  request  to  be  relieved  from  his 
burden,  resolved  that  the  King  should  be  detained  in 
custody    at   Carisbrooke,   whilst    on  January    1   the 

1  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  p.  91 ;  Hammond  to  Manchester,  L.J.  ix.  620. 

2  A  Design  by  Capt.  Burley,  E.  421,  24. 

3  '  The  castle,'  according  to  a  newswriter,  was  '  not  much  differing 
from  an  old  bishop's  house  :  three  or  four  great  rooms  for  hospitality, 
the  rest  receptacles  for  soldiers  and  sea-gulls.'  The  Moderate  Intelli- 
gencer, E.  419,  18. 

4  "  Now,  blessed  be  God,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  "  I  can 
write  and  thou  receive  freely.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  more  deep  sense 
and  less  will  to  show  it  unchristianly  than  in  that  which  thou  didst 
write  to  us  when  we  were  at  Windsor,  and  thou  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temptations— which  indeed,  by  what  we  understand  of  it,  was  a  great 
one  and  occasioned  the  greater  by  the  letter  the  General  sent  thee,  of 
which  thou  wast  not  mistaken  when  thou  didst  challenge  me  to  be  the 
penner."     Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Jan.  3,  Carlylc,  Letter  lii.     If  the 
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Commons,  no  longer  heeding  the  opposition  of  the     Lvm' 
Lords,  instructed  Eainsborough  to  take  command  of 


1648 
the  ships  which  guarded  the  Solent.1  Rains. 

Lords  and  Commons  were,  however,  now  divided  commlnd° 
on  a  far  more  important  question  than  that  of  Eains-  ™J^tm 
borough's  appointment  to  a  command  at  sea.     On     Jan.  3. 
January  3,  when  the  King's  answer  to  the  Four  Bills  was  thatPn0a 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commons,  Sir  Thomas  SUses 
Wroth  moved  that  Charles  should  be  impeached  and  ^ade  to 
the  kingdom  settled  without  him.     This  proposal,  it  the  Kmg- 
is  said,  probably  with  truth,  was  warmly  supported  by 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.2     If  Clarendon  is  to  be  trusted, 
Cromwell  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  confidence 
to  Charles  that, '  whilst  he  professed  with  all  solemnity 
that  he  referred  himself  wholly  to  the  Parliament  and 
depended  wholly  on  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the 
composing  of  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had 
at   the   same   time   secret   treaties   with   the   Scots' 
commissioners  how  he  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a 
new  war  and  destroy  the  Parliament.' 3 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  a  proposal  for  a 

letter  here  referred  to  had  been  preserved  we  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  Hammond's  relations  with  his  superior  officers. 
The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  Fairfax  in  the  letter  penned  by 
Cromwell  instructed  Hammond  to  watch  Charles's  intercourses  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Hammond  may  have  disliked  being  em- 
ployed as  a  spy,  and  in  this  way  his  temptation  to  connive  at  Charles's 
escape  would  be  increased. 

1  L.J.  ix.  620;  C.J.  v.  413.     See  p.  280. 

2  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  74.  An  impeachment  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  design  to  put  Charles  to  death.  Probably  what 
Cromwell  at  this  time  wanted  was  that  a  formal  charge  should  be 
brought  against  Charles,  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  and  perhaps  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  either  for  life  or  as  long  as  there  remained 
danger  to  the  state  from  his  intrigues  with  the  Scots  or  others. 

3  Clarendon,  x.  146.  In  this  part  of  his  history  Clarendon  writes 
from  hearsay,  many  years  after  the  events  he  records.  Here,  however, 
the  words  attributed  to  Cromwell  are  just  what  would  be  expected 
from  him. 
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Vote  of  No  Addresses,  such  as  Kainsborougli  had 
proposed  and  Cromwell  had  combated  two  months 
before.1  Xo  further  addresses  were  to  be  made  to 
Charles,  and  those  who  ventured  to  make  them  with- 
out leave  from  Parliament  were  to  incur  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  The  Houses  also  declared  that  they 
would  receive  no  more  messages  from  Charles.  This 
proposal  was  carried  by  141  to  91,2  showing  that  the 
House  was  again  full,  and  that  many  Presbyterians 
concurred  with  the  Independents  in  thinking  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  terms  with  Charles  now  that  he  was 
bargaining  with  the  Scots.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  towards  impeaching  the  King  or  deposing  him, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  either  measure  had 
been  proposed  the  majority  which  supported  the  vote 
of  No  Addresses  would  have  fallen  hopelessly  to  pieces. 
If  the  Independent  leaders  were  compelled  to 
postpone  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  King,3  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  putting  a  summary  end  to  the 
existing  connection  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
with  the  government  of  England.  Without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  the  House  of  Commons  declared  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms, 
and  placed  the  supervision  of  public  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  members  of  the  late  committee, 
who  from  thenceforward  were  known  from  the  place 
in  which  they  met  as  the  Committee  of  Derby  House. 
A  further  vote  added  to  their  numbers  three  decided 
Independents  in  the  place  of  three  Presbyterians  who 


1  See  p.  238.  -  C.J.  v.  415. 

3  According  to  the  French  ambassador  they  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  accustom  the  people  to  a  practical  experience  of  a  government  with- 
out a  king  before  they  gave  it  the  name  of  a  republic ;  but  this  may 
have  been  merely  the  guess  of  a  looker-on.  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan. 
|g,  li.O.  T ranscripts. 
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were    either   dead   or    disqualified.      Another    com-     ?**£?• 

mittee  was  also  named  to  draw  up  a  declaration  in  * — 7'^r^ 

.  1648 

justification  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  and  it  was 

significant  of  the  temper  aroused  in  a  House  of 
which  the  majority  was  almost  certainly  Presby- 
terian that  the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of 
Henry  Marten.1 

Though  the  House  of  Lords  had  been,  since  the  Hesitation 

0  #  •  7  of  the 

recent  impeachments,  in  the  hands  of  an  Independent  Lords, 
majority,  its  members,  as  a  body,  showed  little  incli- 
nation even  to  consider  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,2 
knowing  full  well  that  those  who  were  most  eager  to 
abolish  monarchy  were  no  less  eager  to  abolish  the 
House   of  Lords.     On  January    1 1    the    Council   of  miJan-  «■ 

#  The  army 

the  Army  came  to  the  help  of  the  Commons  with  a  comes  to 
declaration,  drawn  up  at  Windsor  two  days  before,  of  the 
in  favour  of  their  policy,3  whilst  some  of  the  Indepen- 
dents talked  of  reviving  the  old  scheme  of  amalgamat- 
ing the  two  Houses.4     These  threats  so  far  prevailed 
that  on  the  loth  the  Lords  went  into  committee  upon  ~Jan- *3- 

-L  Opposition 

the  Vote  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons.     The  j?ltlie 
opposition  was  led  by  Northumberland  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unwise  to  destroy  one  form  of  government 
before  another  had  been  created  to  take  its  place.    On 
the  14th  a  special  committee  was  named  to  prepare  a  A^an-.^4- 
resolution  on  which  a  vote  might  be  taken,  but  it  was  committee. 
understood  that  the  result  would  not  be  such  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Commons.5     Unless  the  army 

1  C.J.  v.  416.  •  L.J.  ix.  643,  660. 

3  Hushw.  vii.  962 ;  C.J.  v.  426. 

4  "We  are  very  confident,"  wrote  a  furnisher  of  intelligence,  "that 
the  Lords  shall  be  compelled  to  come  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  they  consent  to  the  vote  of  the  House  against  the  King  or  not." 
Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jan.  13,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xliv. 

5  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  |f,  R.O.  Transcripts. 

III.  U 
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intervened,  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  would  go  forth 
as  the  resolution  of  a  single  House. 

A  pretext  for  military  intervention  was  easily 
found.  Money  was  needed  for  paying  off  the  super- 
numeraries of  the  army,1  and  an  attempt  to  levy  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  met  with  resistance  in  the  City.  A 
soldier  was  beaten  by  the  mob,  and  the  sheriffs,  when 
they  attempted  to  allay  the  disorder,  were  driven  off 
the  ground  with  shouts  '  for  the  King  and  no  plunder.' 
On  this  the  Commons  asked  Fairfax  to  send  2,000 
men  to  occupy  Whitehall  and  the  Mews  for  the 
protection  of  Parliament.2 

Before  this  hint  the  opposition  in  the  Lords  melted 
away.  The  three  Peers  whose  dislike  of  the  Vote 
was  strongest,  Stamford,  North,  and  Eobartes,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  House,  and  the  Vote  of 
No  Addresses  was  allowed  to  pass,  with  a  preamble 
grounding  the  refusal  to  continue  negotiations  with 
the  King  on  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  using  the  '  utmost  endeavours  speedily  to 
settle  the  present  government.'3  On  the  17th  the 
preamble,  having  been  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
was  issued  together  with  the  Vote  itself  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  both  Houses.  An  address,  which  had  been 
hitherto  kept  back,  was  then  presented  to  the  Lords  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  assuring  them  of  the  intention 
of  the  soldiers  to  support  the  peerage  in  its  just  rights 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  cause.4  On 
the  following  day,  in  spite  of  this  conciliatory  language, 
Barkstead's  regiment  of  foot  took  up  its  quarters  at 

1  See  p.  280. 

2  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jan.  13,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,703;  C.J.  v. 

432. 

3  L.J.  ix.  662  ;  Busliiv.  vii.  967  ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  %$,  B.O. 
Transcripts. 

4  L.J.  ix.  664. 
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Whitehall,  and  Eich's  regiment  of  horse  at  the  Mews.1     lvhi' 
The  permanent  presence  of  soldiers  at  Westminster  " — 7"^ 
made  the  power  of  the  army  more   directly  felt  in 
London  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

It  had  been  easy,  by  barely  concealed  threats  of 
military  violence,  to  secure  at  least  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  sanction  to  the  breach  with  the 
King.  It  was  far  less  easy  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
the  authority  that  had  been  overthrown,  and  it  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Levellers  saw  in 
all  that  had  taken  place  a  mere  attempt  to  substi- 
tude  the  rule  of   Kino-  Noll  for  the   rule  of  Kino-  "King 

N   11  " 

Charles.      Lilburne  was  now    at   liberty — the  Com- 
mons, niuch  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Lords,  having 
admitted  him  to   bail — and,   on    the    17th,  he    and  The 
Wildman  addressed  a  meeting  of  Levellers  held  in  in  East 
East  Smithfield,  in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  violence 
against  the  House  of  Lords.     On  the   19th  the  Com-     Jan.  i9. 
mons,   satisfied  with   their   victory    over   the    other  forthe 
House,  ordered  both  the  speakers  to  be  committed  ofSlume 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  sedition.     Lilburne,  indeed,  Si. 
after  his  usual  fashion,  questioned  the  validity  of  this 
order  ;  but  on  the  20th  his  arrest  was  effected,  and  a     Jan.  20. 
sacrifice  was  thus  made  to  the  unreal  union  between  arrested 
the  Houses.2 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  determination  of  r/af-.22- 

o  Captain 

the  Houses  and  the  army  on  the  constitutional  ques-  Bm-iey 
tion,  the  Commons  at   least  proceeded  as    if    their 
resolution  had  settled  everything  against  the  King. 
On   January    22,    Captain    Burley3  was  brought    to 

1  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  423,  7  ;  Heads  of  the 
State  Passages,  E.  423,  11. 

2  Bushw.  vii.  969,  970;  Truth's  Triumph,  E.  520,  2>3\  The 
Triumph  stained,  E.  426,  18;  A  Whip  for  the  present  House  of  Lords, 
E.  431,  1;  C.J.  v.  435,  437. 

3  See  p.  286. 
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trial  at  Winchester  as  a  traitor,  his  alleged  treason 
consisting  simply  in  his  foolish  attempt  to  deliver 
Charles  from  imprisonment.  Burley  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  the 
Eoyalists  constantly  affirmed  to  have  been  packed, 
suffered  a  traitor's  death  for  the  offence  of  having 
attempted  to  liberate  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  still  his  sovereign.1 

At  every  turn,  the  dominant  party  was  met  by 
difficulties  inevitably  arising  from  its  attempt  to  give 
a  constitutional  sanction  to  courses  which  were  es- 
sentially unconstitutional.  The  Lords  having  liber- 
ated the  seven  impeached  Peers,  on  the  ground  that 
no  formal  charge  was  before  their  House,  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  28th  and  29th,  sent  up  articles  of  ac- 
cusation both  against  the  Peers  and  against  the  ten 
survivors  of  the  eleven  members.  One  of  the  latter, 
Sir  John  Maynard,  who  had  remained  in  England, 
being  brought,  on  February  5,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  refused  to  kneel,  pleading  that,  as 
a  Commoner,  the  Lords  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him. 
The  Lords  fined  him  500/.  Six  of  the  Peers  they  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  seventh,  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  had  escaped  beyond  sea.2 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Independents  pre- 
served their  majority  with  the  help  of  those  Presby- 
terians who  had  been  alienated  from  the  King  by  his 
rejection  of  the  Four  Bills.  To  retain  their  support, 
the  Independent  leaders  were  prepared  to  assist  them 


1  Relation  of  the  proceedings  against  Captain  Burley,^.  1,182,9. 
For  comments  on  the  jury  see  an  account  reprinted  from  a  newspaper 
of  the  time  in  Hillier's  Narrative  of  the  Attempted  Escapes  of 
Charles  I.  Mr.  Hillier  ascribed  some  weight  to  this  curious  statement 
with  a  confidence  which  will  hardly  be  shared  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  inventive  tendencies  of  the  Royalist  pamphleteers. 

3  L.J.  ix.  667 ;  x.  9,  23,  33. 
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in  the  establishment   of   their    church  organisation,     V^?- 

.  IAHI. 

provided  that  nothing  was  done  to  imperil  their  own    — TZjr* 
principle  of  religious  liberty.     On  January  1 2,  a  fresh     Jan#  I2 
appeal  was  made  to  the  counties  to  establish  the  Pres- 
byterian system.1    Though  this  might  conciliate  some 
English  Presbyterians,  it  could  not  possibly  conciliate  comrieted 
the  Scots,  and  on  January  2,   the  Scottish  commis-  jjJjgJJJi 
sioners  left  London  for  Edinburgh,  having  lingered  c?mmi$- 

c  .  sioners 

for  a  time  to  complete  their  arrangements  for  a  rising  leave 

-n        i         i    •  •        •  1  •    i  a  •    i       •  s    London. 

m  England  in  coincidence  with  a  Scottish  invasion.- 
Though  the  details  of  their  plan  were  unknown  to 
the  English  Parliament,  their  general  intentions  were 
no  longer  a  secret,  and  the  Houses  resolved  to  send  English 


coimms- 


commissioners    of  their  own  to  Edinburgh    to  urge  sioners  to 

the  new  Parliament,  then  about  to  meet,  in  favour  of 

the  English  alliance,  and  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the 

Eoyalist  party  in  Scotland.     To  hold  out  a  bait  to 

the  Scottish  leaders,  the  English  commissioners  were, 

on  January  29,  instructed  to  offer  the  pavment  of  an     Jan.  29. 

r*  r    J       .  Instruc- 

mstalment  of  100,000/.  due  on  February  3  in  accord-  fconsto 
ance  with  the  agreement  made  when  the  King  was 
surrendered  at  Newcastle.3 

Already  another  step  had  been  taken  to  conciliate  Jan.  26. 
the  English  Presbyterians.  On  January  26  the  Com-  fession01of 
mons  resolved  to  take  into  consideration  a  Confession 
of  Faith  which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  further  directed  that 
all  members  of  their  House  who  had  neglected  to 
take  the  Covenant  should  at  once  make  good  their 
omission.4 

Even  an  understanding  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Presbyterians  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 

1  L.J.  ix.  657. 

2  Grignon  to  Brienne,  j£  f,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

3  L.J.  x.  7.  4  C.J.  v.  443. 
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to  ward  off  the  expected  invasion  from  Scotland  or  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question ; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Crom- 
well and  St.  John,  in  their  eagerness  to  avert  war, 
made  an  attempt  in  the  second  half  of  January  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  hoping  to  induce  the  latter  to  take  his  father's 
place  upon  the  throne.1  Whether  the  King  was  at 
this  time  asked  to  abdicate,2  or  whether  the  question 


1  The  niost  direct  statement  bearing  on  this  affair  is  that  of  the 
Eoman  correspondent  in  England.  "  Si  consulta  in  secreto,"  he  writes, 
"  come  si  principiera  il  processo  contra  il  Re  .  .  .  II  processo  si  fara 
sopra  il  inorte  di  suo  padre  ...  si  fingera  di  voler  dare  il  corona  al 
Principe,  ma  si  pensa  di  far  Republica."  Newsletter,  Jan.  T7Y,  Boman 
Transcripts,  P.O.  The  omitted  words  were  thrown  in  as  a  blind.  I 
take  it  that  the  plans  here  ascribed  to  the  King's  enemies  impersonally 
are  a  jumble  of  the  intentions  of  different  persons ;  but  there  may 
have  been  some  who  thought  of  first  dethroning  Charles — I  do  not 
believe  that  his  death  was  at  this  time  in  question — and  of  then  offer- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son.  The  statement  that  a  communication  with 
the  Prince  was  intended  is  corroborated  by  Grignon,  who  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  design  to  send  Denbigh  to  France  to  fetch  him, 
adding  that  Denbigh  hesitated  to  go,  doubting  whether  he  would  be 
well  received.  This  was  written  on  January  31  (P.O.  Transcripts). 
On  February  I,  one  of  Lanark's  correspondents  writes  (Hamilton 
Papers,  150)  that  'the  Earl  of  Denbigh  is  to  go  over  with  some  over- 
tures to  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince.'  On  February  15,  another  cor- 
respondent (Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda)  says  that  the  Eari of  Denbigh's 
going  is  a  fable,  but  this  may  merely  mean  that  the  plan  had  by  that 
time  been  dropped. 

2  On  the  question  whether  there  was  simultaneously  a  negotiation 
with  the  King,  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  existence  of  some 
negotiation  or  another,  though  nothing  definite  is  said  as  to  its  object. 
"  The  solicitor,"  we  are  told — i.e.  St.  John — "hath  made  Cromwell  his 
bedfellow,  and  the  army  is  like  them.  The  treason  seems  to  be 
awakened  and  prosecuted  against  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  them 
with  all  art  and  violence.  .  .  .  Sir  H.  Vane,  Junior,  is  returned  to  the 
Commons  House,  yet  seems  unsatisfied,  notwithstanding  that  Cromwell 
hath  bestowed  two  nights'  oratory  upon  him.  Some  talk  confidently 
of  fresh  trinketings  with  the  King,  and  that  Ashburnham  is  come  to 

London  on  purpose."    ( ?  to  Lanark,  Feb.  1,  Hamilton  Paptcrs, 

148.)     Another  writer  says  on  the  same  day  (ib.  149)  that  '  it  is  said 
Parliament  intends  new  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  which  I  believe, 
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was  reserved  till  a  favourable  answer  had  been  re-     S5££- 

J_i  V  ill. 

ceived  from  beyond  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.       ' — ~-~r^ 
In    attempting  to   secure   the   succession   to  the  Cromwell's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cromwell,  whose  capacity  for  seeing  j^1  matter. 
into  the  heart  of  a  situation  rarely  failed  him,  showed 
himself  alive    to  the  advantage  of  accompanying  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government  with  the  least 
possible  shock  to  the  political  habits  of  the  nation. 
His  mistake  was  that  he  calculated  upon  others  as 
being  as  placable  as  he  wTas  himself.     Not  only  did 
his  new  policy  reawaken  the  serpents  of   suspicion  sfu^icitons 
which  were  always  coiling  round  the  heart  of  Marten,  and  vane, 
but  it  roused  dark  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  him  whom 
he  loved  to  style  his  brother,  the  younger  Vane.1     As 
to  the  Prince,  the  suggested  understanding  with  him 
was  hopeless  from  the  first.     He  had  no  mind  to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  father  ;  still  less  to  submit 
to  occupy  that  dependent  seat  which  Cromwell  and 
his  friends  styled  a  throne. 

That  Cromwell  would  at  this  time  have  been  glad,  d-omweu 
not  on  sentimental  but  on  practical  grounds,  to  re-  ag^erai 
establish  the  monarchy  in  some  form  or  other  is  ren-  w™ 
dered  the  more  probable  if,  as  is  almost  certainly  the 
case,  a  scene,  of  which  Ludlow  has  left  an  account,  is 
to  be  referred   to  the  latter  part  of  January  in  this 
year.2     Cromwell,  we  are  told,  invited  to  dinner  the 

because    Mr.  Ashbumharu   is   in   England   and  will   leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  effect  any  restitution  by  this  army.' 

1  Besides  what  has  been  quoted  in  the  last  note,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  these  suspicions  well  into  February.  On  Feb.  13, 
a  correspondent  writes  to  Hyde  (Clarendon  MSS.  2,723)  that  the  pre- 
vailing party  are  in  great  fears  and  suspicions  '  insomuch  as  Sir  H. 
Vane,  junior,  hath  left  them.'  In  another  letter  written  to  Lanark  on 
Feb.  22  (Hamilton  Papers,  154),  we  are  told  that  Cromwell  desired  a 
meeting  with  Marten  that  he  might  be  reconciled  with  him,  but  that 
they  parted  '  much  more  enemies  than  they  met.' 

2  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  205-207.  The  place  of  this  story 
in  the  Memoirs  would  put  it  somewhat  later,  but  the  date  seems  fixed 
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leading  members  of  both  parties,  hoping  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  them.  This  was  followed  by 
a  conference  between  '  the  grandees  of  the  House  and 
army ' — the  name  by  which  important  personages 
were  beginning  to  be  known — on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Eepublicans  or  '  Commonwealth's  men '  on  the 
other.  Amongst  these  latter  was  Edmund  Ludlow, 
now  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  whose  surprise  and 
disgust  Cromwell  and  his  friends  '  kept  themselves  in 
the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  judgments 
either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democra- 
tical  government,  maintaining  that  any  of  them  might 
be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  us,  according  as  Provi- 
dence should  direct  us.'  The  Commonwealth-men, 
on  the  contrary,  argued  at  length  against  monarchy, 
urging  that  as  the  King  had  broken  his  oath  to 
govern  according  to  law,  his  subjects  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  call  him  to  account 
for  the  blood  shed  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to 
the  sword. 

The  old  dispute  between  the  men  of  theory  and 
the  men  of  practice  had  thus  risen  to  the  surface 
afresh,  and  Cromwell,  impatient  of  the  letting  out  of 
the  waters  of  strife,  brought  the  discussion  to  a  sudden 
end  by  flinging  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head  and  run- 
ning off  downstairs.  "But,"  adds  Ludlow  triumph- 
antly, "  I  overtook  him  with  another  which  made  him 
hasten  down  faster  than  he  desired." 

On  the  following  day  Cromwell  put  his  objections 
to  Ludlow's  republicanism  into  articulate  language. 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  '  of  the  desirableness  of 
what  was  proposed,  but  not  of  the  feasibleness  of  it.' 

by  the  reference  to  Cromwell's  attempts  to  reconcile  Presbyterians  and 
Independents. 
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Intelligible  as  this  view  of  the  case  is  at  the  present     ™ap. 

da}%  those  to  whom  it  was   addressed  could  find  no  * — g-r-' 

other  explanation  than  the  simple  one  of  Cromwell's 

ingrained    hypocrisy ;    yet    if  a    republic    was    not 

feasible,  the  Eepublicans  were  so  far  in  the  right  that 

an  understanding  with  Charles  was  still  less  feasible  ; 

and   by   the    end    of  January   or    the  beginning  of     Feb.  1. 

February,  Cromwell  was  convinced — this    time  too,  convinced 

according  to  one  account,  by  an  intercepted  letter  Charles 

from  the  King  to  the  Queen — that  Charles,  far  from  abdicate. 

thinking  of  abdication,  was  planning  fresh  attacks  on 

his  opponents.1     Cromwell  and  his  supporters  having 

at  last  made  up  their  minds  struck  hard  and  sharp. 

On  February  2  Hammond  was  directed  to  dismiss  rTinFeJ);.2-, 

J  m  The  King  s 

all  of  Charles's  attendants  except  thirty,2  and  on  the  household 

.  reduced. 

same  day  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  de-  The  com. 
claration  in  defence  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  set  J^J01 
itself  seriously  to  perform  its  work.3  claration. 

On  February  4  the  temper  now  prevailing  in  the     Feb.  4. 
House  of  Commons  received  an  unexpected  illustra-  Cantgn 
tion.     Having  under  consideration  a  clause  of  the  S. 
Confession  of  Faith,  which   declared  that  '  infidelity 
or  difference  in  religion  '  ought  ■  not  to  make  void  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free    the 
people  from  their  just  obedience  to  him,'  the  House 
resolved,  by  a  significant  amendment,  tha^  the  phrase 
should  run  so  as  to  declare  that  these  defects  ought 
'  not  to  make  void  the   magistrates'  just  and  legal 
authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  their  just  obedience 

1  "  Hanno  ancora  soprail  medesimo  soggetto  intercetto  delle  lettere 
che  S.  M.  scriveva  alia  Regina  sua  moglie."  Newsletter,  Feb.  *it 
Eoman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  C.J",  v.  452. 

3  Newsletter,  Feb.  T\,  Boman  Transcripts,  B.O.  The  writer  speaks 
of  this  as  beginning  the  process  of  the  King.  I  take  this  to  mean  what 
I  have  stated  in  the  text. 
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to  them ; ' l  thus  transferring  the  right  to  demand  the 
subjects'  obedience  from  the  one  magistrate  who  had 
hitherto  borne  the  name  of  King  to  the  many  who, 
under  the  new  form  of  government  which  was  con- 
templated, were  to  take  his  place.  On  the  5th  Strick- 
land was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands  to  urge  the 
States  General  to  refuse  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 2 
and  to  prevent  the  Queen  from  pawning  her  jewels 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bepublic.3  By  this  time  it  was 
believed  in  England  that  the  four  English  regiments 
in  the  Dutch  service  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  the  English 
refugees  in  France  would  find  4,000  men  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  and  that  the  whole  force  would  be 
transported  to  Scotland  in  Dutch  vessels.3 

From  the  5th  to  the  nth  the  Declaration  uphold- 
ing the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Nathaniel  Fiennes,4  was  considered 
in  the  House,  where  it  was  supported  by  Cromwell 
with  all  the  energy  at  his  command.  Like  the  Grand 
Eemonstrance  it  entered  into  a  review  of  the  King's 
past  actions  since  he  came  to  the  crown,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
him.  Unfortunately  even  the  scandal  about  Bucking- 
ham's administering  physic  to  James  was  raked  up 
in  order  to  charge  Charles  with  indifference  to  the 
supposed  murder  of  his  father.  The  old  stories  of 
the  ships  lent  for  service  against  Eochelle,  of  the 
intention  to  introduce  German  horse,  of  the  new 
liturgy  for  Scotland,  and  of  the  commission  supposed 

1  C.J.  v.  456.  In  neither  case  is  the  mark  of  the  genitive  case 
put  to  the  word  '  Magistrates.'  I  have  added  it  in  conformity  with 
modern  usage. 

2  lb.  v.  457 ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Feb.  y.,  R.O.  Transcripts. 
:i  Newsletter,  Feb.  Jf,  Roman  Transcripts,  R.O. 

'Jcrc.  Elencticus,  E.  476,  4. 
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to  have  been  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Ulster  rebels 
played  their  part  once  more.  That  which  told  most  ~^Z^~ 
against  Charles,  and  which  his  warmest  admirers  had 
most  difficulty  in  meeting,  was  the  narrative  gathered 
from  intercepted  despatches,  and  amply  confirmed  in 
later  times,  of  his  constant  attempts  to  introduce  into 
England  troops  from  beyond  the  sea.  There  were,  for 
instance,  the  tales  of  the  money,  arms,  and  ships 
demanded  from  Denmark  in  1642,  of  the  applications 
for  foreign  troops  which  had  been  revealed  when  the 
King's  cabinet  was  taken  at  Naseby  and  when  Digby's 
cabinet  was  taken  at  Sherburn,  and  of  the  Glamorgan 
treaty  for  bringing  in  an  Irish  army.  Charles  had 
endeavoured  to  enslave  the  kingdom  by  German, 
Spanish,  French,  Lorraine,  Irish,  Danish,  and  other 
foreign  forces.  In  spite  of  this,  Parliament  had  made 
a  final  application  to  him,  but  this  he  had  rejected. 
Consequently  the  Houses  would  now  use  their  '  ut- 
most endeavours  to  settle  the  present  government  as 
may  best  stand  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
kingdom.' * 

On  February    1 1    the  Declaration  passed  by   80     Feb.  n. 
votes  to  50.     Cromwell,  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  ration  to  a 
had  '  made  a  severe  invective  against  monarchical    e  prmte  ' 
government.' 2     He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask 
that  Selden  should  be  expelled  from  the  House  merely 
because   he  moved  for  the  omission  of  the  charge 
about  James,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himself  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  examined  into 
the  alleged  poisoning  of  James  I.  by  Buckingham,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  found  reflecting  upon  the  King.3 

1  A  Declaration  of  tlie  Commons  of  England,  E.  427,  9. 

2  Dr.  A.  Fraser  to  Lanark,  Feb.  15,  Hamilton  Papers,  Appendix. 

3  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Feb.  17,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,723.    Nicholas, 
however,  thought  Selden  too  much  '  restrained  by  fear  '  (Clar.  St.  P.  ii. 
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Lvm'  Cromwell,  it  seems,  was  in  that  fierce  temper  which 
with  him  always  denoted  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
mental  conflict.  He  had  chosen  his  part,  and  with 
rude  and  unscrupulous  thoroughness  would  sweep 
aside  all  who  attempted  to  bar  his  way. 

393)  to  state  his  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  more  likely  that  Nicholas 
should  have  been  misinformed  than  that  the  account  of  Seidell's  speech 
given  in  the  text  is  false. 


3d 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

A   KOYALIST    REACTION. 


Charles's  persistent  refusal  to  lower  his  flag  would     chap. 
doubtless  stand  his  Cavalier  followers  in  good  stead  *- 


LIX. 


in  the  future.     In  the  immediate  present  it  exposed      June 
them  to  a  persecution  from  which  he  might  easily  Sf811}118,0* 
have  saved  them.     On  none  did  his  rejection  of  The  rejection  of 
Heads  of  the  Proposals  fall  more  heavily  than  on  his  mise. 
partisans  at  Oxford.     After  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Presbyterians    in  June   1647  to  reform   the  Univer- 
sity had  been  laughed  off  the  stage,1  week  after  week 
was  allowed  to  pass  away,  without  any  attempt  to 
uphold  the  insulted  dignity  of  Parliament  against  the 
authorities  at  Oxford.     It  was  not  till  August  26,  the   AAu§-,?6- 

0  An  addi- 

day  on  which  the  Newcastle  Propositions  were  re-  *|onal 

.  .  9  ,.    .  Ordinance. 

vived  at  Westminster,-  that  an  additional  Ordinance 
was  passed,  giving  to  the  Visitors  the  requisite  powers 
to  administer  the  Covenant  and  the  Negative  Oath, 
to  send  for  books  and  papers,  to  imprison  those  who 
resisted,  and  to  require  the  magistrates  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  orders. 

If  Parliament  had  made  even  a  show  of  taking  Further 
measures  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  this 
Ordinance,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  its 
previous  slackness  had  been  owing  to  its  time  being 
occupied  by  its  struggle  with  the  army.  As,  how- 
ever, fresh  delays  ensued  and  the  Ordinance  was  not 

1  Seep.  141.  2  Seep.  188. 
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despatched  to  Oxford  for  nearly  a  month,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  for  an  explanation  elsewhere ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  noticing  that  it  was  precisely 
during  the  month  between  the  issue  of  the  Ordin- 
ance  and  its  transmission  to  Oxford  that  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents  were  making  fresh  efforts 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  and  that  on 
September  23,  the  very  day  before  that  on  which 
the  Ordinance  was  at  last  sent  off,  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  ordering  a  final  application  to  be  made 
to  him,  did  so  without  any  hope  that  it  would  prove 
successful.1 

However  this  may  have  been,  on  September  29 
the  Visitors,  having  received  their  new  powers,  ordered 
the  Heads  of  Houses  to  bring  in  their  books,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  appear  before  them.  Neither 
did  the  Heads  of  Houses  produce  their  books  nor  did 
the  Vice-Chancellor  answer  to  the  summons.  On 
October  8  the  Proctors  protested  that  the  Visitation 
was  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  was  the  sole 
lawful  Visitor  of  the  University.  On  the  1 1  th  the 
Visitors,  overruling  this  objection,  deprived  Fell  of 
his  Vice-Chancellorship.  Eesistance,  however,  did 
not  slacken,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  only  way  in 
which  obedience  could  be  obtained  lay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Puritan  Vice-Chancellor,  who  by 
gathering  into  his  hands  the  threads  of  authority 
within  the  University  organisation  would  save  the 
necessity  of  coercing  it  from  without. 

The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject wras  to  meet  the  legal  objections  raised  against 
Fell's  deprivation.  On  November  15,  Fell  and  his 
principal  supporters  attended  at  Westminster  before 
the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  entrusted  with  the 


1  See  p.  202. 
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supervision  of  the  Visitors.     Pembroke,  as  his  manner     c^?' 
was  in  dealing  with  the  weak,  overwhelmed  them  with  ' — : — ' 

o  »  1647 

intemperate  abuse,  but  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
being  less  unscrupulous,  allowed  counsel  to  the  de- 
fendants and  time  to  prepare  their  case.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  committee  was,  however,  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  on  December  9  those  who  had  resisted  sentence 
the  Visitors  were  pronounced  guilty  of  contempt  in  °l£S~ 
defying  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

In  their  struggle  against  overwhelming  power,  the  The  incie- 

TT    .  .  °°.    .      °  &  ^  '  pendents 

University  authorities  had  the  support  not  only  of  support 
Selden,  by  whose  advice  they  were  guided  in  the  con-  dants. 
duct  of  their  case,  but  also  of  Vane  and  Fiennes. 
"We  find,"  wrote  Fell,  "  the  Independents  generally 
favourable  to  us,  and  conceive  it  hard  to  press  us 
against   our   consciences."     Whether  owing    to   the 
opposition  of  the   Independents  or   not,  there  was 
again  delay,   and  it  was  not  till  December  28  that     Dec.  28. 
the  sentence  of  deprivation  from  the  offices  of  Vice-  removed 
Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Christchurch  was  pronounced  offices. B 
by  the  committee  against  Fell.     Other  deprivations 
followed  in  due  course.     It  might  have  been  expected 
that  Pembroke,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  would   have    at   once   proceeded  to  im- 
pose on    it   a   new  Vice-Chancellor.      Yet,    though  Delay  in 

i  •  «i  making 

the    authority  of  the  committee    was    daily   set   at  anew 
naught   at    Oxford,    more   than    seven   weeks   were  ment. 
allowed   to   pass    away  before    any   such    step   was 
taken. 

Possibly  the  explanation  is  in  part,  at  least,  to  Probable 

CclUSGS  of 

be   sought   in  Pembroke's  character.     As   timid  as  the  delay. 
he  was  blustering,  he  may  well  have  been  anxious 
in   the  midst  of  the  struggle  over  the  vote  of  JSTo 
Addresses  to  know  to  which  party  victory  was  about 
to  fall.     When  at  last  the  Independents  got  the  upper 
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hand,  they  can  hardly  have  been  eager,  at  a  time  when 
thev  were  scheming  for  the  succession  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  close  the  door  to  University  prefer- 
ment in  the  faces  of  his  supporters.  It  was  not  till  a 
week  after  the  Declaration  in  support  of  the  Vote  of 
No  Addresses  had  cut  the  last  bonds  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Eoyal  House  that,  on  February  18,  at 
Pembroke's  recommendation,  Eeynolds  was  appointed 
by  Ordinance  of  Parliament  to  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship and  the  Deanery  of  Christchurch.1 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought,  though  no  evi- 
dence exists  on  the  point,  that  Cromwell  had  a  hand 
in  the  selection  of  Eeynolds.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  Eeynolds  was  not  only  a  man  after  Cromwell's 
own  heart,  but  that  his  appointment  was  the  out- 
come of  that  policy  of  conciliating  the  Presbyterians 
which  now  occupied  the  foreground  in  Cromwell's 
mind.  A  persuasive  preacher,  who  in  an  age  of  con- 
troversy made  it  his  rule,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
to  keep  silence  on  controversial  points,  Eeynolds  was 
marked  out  by  his  piety  and  integrity  for  a  post  in 
which  it  was  so  easy  to  make  enemies  and  so  very 
hard  to  conciliate  opponents.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  University — and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  change  could  be  avoided 
— Eeynolds  was  the  man  to  conduct  it  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  friction. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  friction  would  be  enormous.  On  March  17 
the  Visitors  at  last  commenced  their  proper  work, 
from  which  time  it  went  on  without  open  resistance. 


1  L.J.  x.  62,  63.  As  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  affair  (see  p.  139), 
I  have  followed  Professor  Burrows  in  his  marshalling  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  original  evidence.  The  suggestion  of  the  causes  of 
the  delay  is,  however,  mine. 
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The  opponents  of  Puritanism  were  swept  away  and  c^p* 
replaced  by  others  more  friendly  to  the  ruling  powers.  ' — ^nf 
One  after  another,  Heads  of  Houses,  Fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  even  undergraduates,  were  called  up  to 
answer  the  crucial  question,  "  Do  you  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  this  Visitation  ?  "  One  by 
one  they  answered ;  some  absolutely  submitting,  some 
attempting  by  evasive  answers  to  avoid  the  alternative 
between  material  ruin  and  betrayal  of  conscience, 
and  others,  again,  boldly  facing  consequences  and 
refusing  to  submit.  Only  by  absolute  submission 
could  expulsion  be  avoided,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  loss  of  standing  in  the  world  and  depriva- 
tion  of  the   means   of  livelihood.     Amongst   those  ^aexpul" 

o  sions. 

expelled  were  a  few  men  of  high  intellectual  renown, 
such  as  Saunderson  and  Hammond,  but  the  greater 
number  were  undistinguished  in  any  way,  except  by 
the  constancy  with  which  they  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  without  hope  for  the  future  rather  than 
soil  their  consciences  with  a  lie. 

It  was  the  irony  of  political  necessity  that  this  were  they 
great  act  of  persecution  should  be  carried  out  when 
men  like  Cromwell  and  Vane  were  in  the  ascendant. 
It  was  but  a  bare  six  months  since  the  Independent 
leaders  who  now  permitted  some  hundreds  of  sufferers 
to  be  excluded  for  conscience'  sake  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  had  been  striving  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  broad  system  of  toleration  in  The  Heads  of 
the  Proposals,  and  had  even  taken  into  favourable 
consideration  a  scheme  for  extending  that  toleration 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  itself.  In  January 
they  had  made  use  of  their  authority  in  Parliament 
to  liberate  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  for  three  years  in 
prison,  and  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  a  priest  into  one  of  banish- 

III.  x 
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CSxP'  ment-1  Like  the  successor  of  the  Samian  despot 
' — 7f~r"  who  was  prevented  by  the  rancour  of  the  citizens 
from  laying  down  the  authority  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  '  wishing  to  be  the  justest  of  men  failed 
in  his  purpose,' 2  the  Independent  leaders  were 
driven  back  from  accomplishing  their  schemes  of 
toleration  by  the  intolerance  alike  of  their  opponents 
and  of  their  supporters.  The  stern  fact  that  English 
opinion  was  hopelessly  divided,  and  that  no  sanguine 
kindliness  could  bring  those  to  live  together  in 
peace  who  had  war  burning  in  their  hearts,  would, 
in  one  way  or  another,  force  itself  on  the  eyes  even 
of  the  most  blind. 
Politics  That  which  baffled  the  Independents  was  the  close 

religion  connection  between  politics  and  religion.  Those  who 
reverenced  the  principles  and  worship  of  the  English 
Church,  also  reverenced  the  authority  of  the  King 
as  the  basis  of  constitutional  right.  Neither  they 
nor  Charles  himself  would  yield  on  either  point. 
The  Visitors  at  Oxford  in  vain  sought  to  shelve  the 
difficulty  by  asking,  not  for  definite  confession  of 
religious  faith,  but  for  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  They  could  not  separate 
things,  at  that  time  at  least,  inseparable.  It  was 
impossible  to  accept  either  King  or  Parliament  as  the 
final  authority  in  political  matters  without  taking 
into  account  the  ecclesiastical  or  religious  results 
which  in  either  case  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
At  Westminster  as  well  as  at  Oxford  those  who  had 
striven  to  restore  harmony  between  the  King  and 
his  people  found  their  efforts  breaking  down.  The 
Koyalists  had  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  on  their 
side.     On  February  14  a  Welsh  judge,  David  Jenkins, 

1  Newsletter,  Jan.  ££,  "Roman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

2  Herodotus,  iii.  142. 
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having  been  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Chan-     C^F- 
eery  in  a  private  suit,  gave  a  signal  of  resistance  ' — r~r^ 
by   denouncing   the   whole   basis   of  Parliamentary     Feb.  14. 
Ordinances  upon  which  all  the  courts  of  law  now  jenwin 
rested.      Nothing,   he    declared,   had    any   legality  J^^i 
which  did  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  King.  JJ  ^eegality 
On  the  2 1  st,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  courts- 
of  Commons,  he  refused  to  kneel,  and  openly  defied  Biifof2 
the  House.     The  Commons  in  anger  passed  rapidly  a  tgtiwb** 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Lords  him* 
for  their  approval ; !  but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  indomitable  Welshman   had  only 
■spoken  in  public  what  thousands  were  muttering  in 
secret. 

The  opposition  of  those  who  resisted  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army  on  principle  was  reinforced  by 
the  opposition  of  those  who  resisted  them  because 
their  own  interests  or  pleasures  were  interfered  with. 
What  the  prohibition  of  Christmas  games  was  to  the  stage 
apprentices   and  the  farm  labourers,  the  closing  of  revived. 
the  theatres  was  to  the  leisured  class  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  London.     The  original  Ordinance  against . 
stage  plays  had  been  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  had  been  grounded  on  the  unsuitableness  of 
such  frivolous  entertainments  in  a  time  of  distress.2 
When  the  war  came  to  an  end  this  motive  could  no 
longer   be  urged,  and  plays  were  again  performed 
though  with  more  or  less  secrecy.     The  antagonism 
of  the  Puritan  spirit  to  entertainments  too  often  pro- 
vocative to  vice  was,  however,  as  decided  as  before,       1647 
and  on  July  17,  1647,  the  Houses  revived  the  Ordi-  ord^f7" 
nance  of  1642,  fixing  January  1,  1648,  as  the  date  agains°tuses 
of  its  expiration.3  them- 

1  C.J.  v.  469.  2  See  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

3  L.J.  ix.  334 ;  C.J.  v.  248. 
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Either  intentionally  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from 
sheer  negligence,  no  measures  were  taken  to  prolong 
the  Ordinance  before  the  time  of  its  expiration  came 
round,  and  in  January  1648  the  theatres,  at  once 
taking  advantage  of  the  omission,  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  On  January  27  it  was  reckoned  that  no 
less  than  120  coaches  set  down  spectators  at  one 
theatre  alone — the  Fortune.1  On  February  11  Parlia- 
ment responded  by  a  savage  Ordinance  conceived  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Prynne,  directing  that  '  all  stage- 
galleries,  seats,  and  boxes  '  should  be  destroyed,  every 
actor  publicly  flogged,  and  compelled  to  enter  into 
recognisances  '  never  to  act  or  play  any  plays  or 
interludes  any  more '  on  pain  of  being  dealt  with  '  as 
an  incorrigible  rogue.'  Moreover,  all  spectators  of  a 
play  were  to  be  fined  five  shillings.2 

To  the  anger  of  the  pleasure-seekers  was  added 
the  anger  of  those  who  were  ready  to  accept  any 
government  provided  only  that  it  would  give  proof 
of  stability,  and  it  was  this  proof  that  neither 
Presbyterians  nor  Independents  were  able  to  give. 
"  Some,"  wrote  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  pray  for  the  Scots ;  others  against  them ;  but 
whether  they  come  or  no,  we  are  in  a  ready  way  to 
be  undone ;  for,  without  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
we  shall  inevitably  run  into  absolute  confusion.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  so  full  of  discontent  that  I  do  verily 
fear  it  will  ere  long  break  out  into  some  disorder."  3 

Nor  was  it  only  the  sense  of  uncertainty  inspired 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses  which  caused  dis- 

1  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  423,  23.  At  the  Bull 
was  played  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Wit  without  Money."  Per/. 
Occurrences,  E.  520,  32. 

a  L.J.  x.  41.  Headed  with  the  date  of  Feb.  9,  when  it  was  sent 
from  the  Commons. 

s  Sir  R.  Burgoyne  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Dec.  30,  1647,  Verney  MSS. 
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content.     The   Parliament  to  which   Cromwell   had     c^p- 
been  compelled  to  appeal  as  the  supreme  authority  ^~^7^ 
in  England  had   neither  a   consistent   policy  nor  a 
character  for  public  spirit.     It  was  sufficiently  under 
duress  to  have  lost  all  self-respect,  whilst  some  at 
least  of  its  members  made  use  of  their  high  position 
to  advance   their   private   interests.     The   Eoyalists  ^^ea 
took   pleasure  in  drawing  up   lists  of  members  of  ruPtion- 
either  House  who  had  derived  pecuniary  advantages 
from  the  Civil  War,  and  though  some  of  the  cases 
alleged  were  those  of  men  who  had  been  rewarded 
for  services  rendered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  many   cases    the   rewards  were  higher  than  the 
services  justified,  and  that  in  others  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  driving  hard  bargains  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.     Many  of  those,  moreover,  who  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  found  a  ready  way  of 
enriching    themselves   by  the   sale  of  the  influence 
which  every  member  of  Parliament  then  possessed. 

Once   more    the    correspondence  of  the  Verney       l6i6 
family  opens  before  us  the  living  image,  if  not  of  the  vemey 

J       r  .  T    .  -  family 

whole  of  the  passions  and  strivings  of  the  age,  at  again, 
least  of  those  personal   grievances  and  annoyances 
which  never  fail  to  influence  its  larger  issues,  but 
which  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unrecorded.    In 
January    1646,   when    Sir   Ealph   Verney   was   still  SirB. 
anxiously  expecting  the  sequestration  of  his  estates,  proposes 
he  suggested  to  his  friend  Sir  Eoger  Burgoyne,  who  his  wife 
was  himself  a  member  of  Parliament,2  that  though  he  foAim. 
was  incapacitated  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  Covenant 
from  pleading  his  own  cause  in  England,  he  might 
with  advantage  send  his  wife  as  his  representative. 
"  Certainly,"   replied   Burgoyne,    "  it   would  not  do 
amiss,  if  she  can  bring  her  spirit  to  a  soliciting  temper, 

1  See  p.  23. 
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and  can  tell  how  to  use  the  juice  of  an  onion 
sometimes  to  soften  their  hearts."  ! 

It  was  not,  however,  till  August  1646,  that  the 
danger  appeared  imminent.  On  the  20th  Dr.  Denton2 
— who,  though  he  was  Sir  Ealph's  uncle,  yet,  being 
of  much  the  same  age,  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  childhood  and  was  now  the  most  self-sacrificing 
of  friends — warned  him  that  if  Lady  Verney  was  to* 
come  to  England  she  must  set  out  without  delay. 
"  Not,"  he  wrote,  "  to  touch  upon  inconveniences  of 
your  coming,  women  were  never  so  useful  as  now  ; 
and  though  you  should  be  my  agent  and  solicitor  of 
all  the  men  I  know — and  therefore  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  your  own  cause — yet  I  am  confident,  if  you 
were  here,  you  would  do  as  our  sages  do,  instruct 
your  wife  and  leave  her  to  act  it  with  committees. 
Their  sex  entitles  them  to  many  privileges,  and  we 
find  the  comfort  of  them  more  now  than  ever.  I 
cannot  assure  you  that  she  can  make  up  all  without 
your  presence,  nor  you,  if  you  were  here  neither ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  probable  way  can 
be  prescribed  or  taken."3  On  October  14  the  Clay- 
don estate  was  sequestered  by  an  order  from  the 
County  Committee  of  Bucks.4 

Accordingly  Lady  Verney  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  journey,  and  on  November  24  she 
landed  at  Eye.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  more  persuasive  pleader.  Her  native  sprightliness, 
which  in  her  youth  had  gained  for  her  amongst  her 
husband's  friends  the  nickname  of  '  Mischief,'  had 
been  toned  down   by  years  of  misfortune   and   ill- 


1  Sir  E.  Burgoyne  to  Sir  K.  Verney,  Jan.  15,  1646,  Verney  MSS, 

2  See  p.  78,  note  1. 

■  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  Aug.  20,  1646,  Verney  MSS. 
1  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Bucks,  Oct.  14,  ib. 
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health.     She   was  now  expecting   to   give   birth   to     c^^- 
another   child,  and  the  first   days  of  exertion  after  v~~^7~~' 
her   arrival   in   London   brought   on   a   fever.     Dr. 
Denton   tended   her  with   rare  assiduity,  physicked  ^*al 
her  according  to  the  best  rules  of  his  art,  and  drained  treatment. 
away  the  remaining  strength  of  her  enfeebled  con- 
stitution  by  copious   bleedings.     When  at  last  her 
health  temporarily  improved,  he  was  as  ready  with 
advice  and  practical  aid    as  he  had  been  with  his 
prescriptions. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  removal  of  the  a.  certi- 
sequestration  was  to  obtain  from  the  Bucks  Committee  the  county 
a  certificate  of  the  reasons  for  which  Sir  Ealph  had  needed. 
been  adjudged  a  delinquent,  and  this  the  committee 
refused  to  give  without  an  order  from  the  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  for  Sequestrations,  to  which 
in  such  matters  the  County  Committees  were  subor- 
dinated. 

To  obtain  this  order,  Lady  Verney  had  been  Personal 
obliged  to  gain  the  support  of  as  many  influential 
personages  as  possible.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  afterwards 
took  the  chair  as  Speaker  during  those  ill-starred 
sittings  in  which  the  Presbyterians  set  the  army  at 
defiance,  gave  her  what  help  and  counsel  he  could, 
whilst  Dr.  Denton  ran  hither  and  thither  amongst  the 
members  whose  good  word  it  was  important  to  gain. 
Lady  Yerney's  opinion  of  lawyers  was  not  a  high  one. 
"Lawyers,"  she  wrote  in  one  of  those  voluminous  Lawyers 
letters  in  which  she  poured  out  her  sorrows  to  her  avoided, 
husband  by  the  weekly  post,  "...  are  very  dear,  and 
I  find  very  little  satisfaction  from  them ;  for  'tis  not 
law  now  but  favour  ;  but  if  it  be  so  that  our  business 
must  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
indeed  it  will  be  necessary  to  fee  most  of  those 
lawyers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  should  be 
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very  unwilling  to  have  it  come  there,  because  'tis  very 
tedious  and  very  difficult  to  come  off  from  them."  * 

The  legal  question  at  issue  soon  made  itself  clear. 
The  mere  absence  of  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
his  duties,  even  when  he  had  given  no  assistance  to 
the  King,  had  been  declared  to  be  delinquency  by  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  order  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
point  to  be  decided  was  whether  delinquency  could 
be  created  by  anything  short  of  an  Ordinance  of 
Parliament.  On  February  25,  1647,  tne  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  took  the  preliminary  step 
to  bring  this  question  to  an  issue  by  ordering  the 
Bucks  Committee  to  make  a  certificate  of  the  causes 
of  Sir  Kalph's  delinquency.2 

The  Bucks  Committee,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
act  in  a  hurry,  and  Lady  Verney  was,  for  the  time,  in 
no  condition  to  urge  its  members  on.  On  March  1 1 
the  poor  lady  wrote  to  her  husband  about  the  christen- 
ing of  her  expected  child.  She  would,  she  said,  '  get 
a  minister  in  the  house  that  will  do  it  the  old  way ;  for 
'tis  not  the  fashion  here  to  have  godfathers  or  god- 
mothers, but  for  the  father  to  bring  the  child  to 
church  and  answer  for  it.'  Puritans  as  she  and  Sir 
Ealph  had  been  counted  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  she  had  no  liking  for  the  changes  which  she 
now  witnessed.  "  My  dear  heart,"  she  wrote,  "  to 
tell  thee  how  barbarous  a  place  this  is  would  take  up 
more  room  than  this  paper  ;  but  truly  one  lives  like  a 
heathen  in  it.  Since  I  have  recovered  my  health,  I 
have  gone  to  our  parish  church,  but  could  never  but 
one  time  get  any  room  there  for  all  the  money  I 
offered  ;  and  either  I  must  be  at  the  charge  to  hire  a 

1  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  Jan.  14,  Verney  MSS. 
*  lb.  Feb.  25,  1647,  ib. 
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coach  to  try  all  the  churches,  or  else  sit  at  home  ;  and 
when  one  gets  room  one  hears  a  very  strange  kind  of  l6-  - 
service,  and  in  such  a  tone  that  most  people  do  no- 
thing but  laugh  at  it,  and  everybody  that  receives  x 
must  be  examined  before  by  the  elders,  who  they  all 
swear  asketh  them  such  questions  that  would  make 
one  blush  to  relate."2 

In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  Lady  Yerney  pur-  Members 
sued  not  unsuccessfully  her  task  of  making  friends,  committee 
Selden,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seques-  trationa 
trations,  assured  her  of  his  support,  and  other  members  ga 
did  the  same.     For  Warwick  she  as  yet  angled  in 
vain,  though  in  former  days,  when  Lady  Warwick 
was  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ealph  had 
been  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  her,  had 
been  the  recipient  of  her  confidences  on  the  subject 
of  her  portrait  by  Vandyke,  who,  as  she  then  com- 
plained, had  '  painted  her  too  lean,'  and  had  matched 
the  materials  for  her  dresses  in  the  London  shops.3 
To  do  Lady  Warwick  justice,  however,  her  power 
rather  than  her  will  was  wanting,  as  she  had  little 
influence  over  her  husband.     One  day,  when  Lady 
Verney  visited  her,  Warwick  came  into   the  room, 
but  he  '  sat  like  a  clown '  and  offered  no  civility  to 
his  wife's  friend. 

At  last,  before  the  end  of  March,  the  certificate 
from  the  Bucks  Committee  arrived,   acknowledging 
that  Sir  Ealph's  delinquency  consisted  in  mere  ab- 
sence from  the  House.     Yet  on  April  1  Lady  Yerney     April 
still   wrote   despondingly  of  the   business.     "  I  am  deTa^s. 
sure,"  she  says,  "  it  is  very  troublesome  and  charge- 

1  i.e.  the  Communion. 

2  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  March  11,  1647,  Verney  MSS. 

3  A  small  piece  of  blue  damask  sent  for  this  purpose  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  lady's  letters  preserved  at  Claydon. 
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CljxP'  a^e?  and  I  fear  will  prove  a  great  deal  more  tedious 
v — 7rz~'  than  we  did  expect ;  we  have  the  certificate  ;  I  have 
given  it  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  with  your  letter.  He 
hath  promised  me  to  do  you  all  the  service  he  can, 
and  so  hath  many  others ;  but  I  doubt  they  will  do 
but  little  when  they  come  to  it.  I  have  also  been 
with  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  very  civil,  and  told  me  he 
would  be  ready  to  do  me  any  service  ;  but  they  tell  me 
they  believe  it  must  be  referred  to  the  House  before  I 
can  come  off  clear,  which  torments  me  to  think  of ; 
for,  if  it  must  come  there,  it  will  cost  us  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  tediousness  and  delays  that  I  know 
we  shall  find  there  ;  it  costs  me  now  five  and  six 
shillings  in  a  morning  in  coach  hire  those  times  that 
I  have  gone  about  it,  and  one  may  wait  two  or  three 
hours  and  speak  with  none  of  them."  x 

April  16.  At  last,  on  April   16,  the  Committee  of  Seques- 

The  House  .  .        r  .  ^ 

must  be  trations  had  Sir  Ealph's  case  before  it,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  an  order  of  March  23  to 
meddle  with  cases  of  members  of  Parliament  without 
special  order  from  the  House.2  Fresh  delay  was 
inevitable.  "  My  dear,"  wrote  Lady  Verney,  "  I  will 
not  tell  thee  what  a  trouble  'tis  to  make  friends,  for, 
truly,  they  all  expect  more  waiting  upon  than  ever 
the  King  did,  and  will  give  many  promises  and  per- 
form nothing."  3 

La™6  2"  ^  was  no  g00^- tmie  t0  exPect  attention.     By  this 

verney       time  the  Houses  were  involved  in  the  dispute  with 

and  her  t  x 

baby.  the  army.  On  June  2,  before  anything  had  been  done 
in  her  husband's  affair,  Lady  Verney  was  delivered 
of  a  son.4     In  those  days  it  was  not  customary  for 

1  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  April  I ,  Verney  MSS. 

2  C.J.  v.  120.   Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  K.  Verney,  April  21,  ib. 

3  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  April  22,  ib. 

4  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  June  3,  ib.     Lady  Verney's  post- 
script is :  "  This  is  only  to  let  you  know  that  I  thank  God  I  have  a 
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ladies  to  suckle  their  own  children,  or  even  to  keep  c5xP' 
them  with  them  after  they  were  a  month  old.  A  N  6*  — ' 
young  married  woman  at  Claydon  was  therefore 
provided  as  a  wet  nurse,1  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
from  his  birth  the  little  Ealph — as  his  mother  had 
named  him  in  spite  of  her  husband's  remonstrances — 
was  removed  to  Claydon.  One  of  his  aunts  took  him 
in  a  coach  to  St.  Albans,  after  which  he  was  put  on  a 
horse  in  front  of  his  nurse's  husband,  being  tied  on  to 
the  rider  with  a  garter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
infant  did  not  survive  for  many  months. 

When  Lady  Yerney  began  slowly  to  recover  P^fc^4* 
strength,  the  struggle  between  Parliament  and  army  changes. 
was  passing  into  an  acute  stage.  "I  hope,"  she 
wrote  on  June  24,  the  day  on  which  the  army's 
demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  eleven  members 
reached  Westminster,2  "  your  friend 3  will  not  any 
longer  count  it  a  misfortune  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  the  House ;  for  I  assure  you  now  'tis  the  greatest 
honour  that  can  be  to  any  man  to  be  one  of  the  first 
chosen  members  turned  out  by  these  old  ones.  You 
cannot  possibly  imagine  the  change  without  you  saw 
it.  They  are  grown  so  humble  that  Frank  Drake  4 
hath  visited  me  oftener  within  this  fortnight  than 
ever  he  did  since  I  came  over."  5 

Week  after  week  passed  away  and  Lady  Verney's  Long 
petition    remained    unheard.     Till    Parliament   and 

great  boy,  and  wish  myself  and  boy  with  thee.     I  can  say  no  more 
now." 

1  A  nurse  at  that  time  meant  a  wet  nurse  ;  a  nurse  in  the  modern 
sense  was  called  a  nurse-keeper. 

2  See  p.  128. 

s  i.e.  yourself,  '  your  friend '  being  written  to  conceal  the  name  of 
Sir  Kalph  in  case  of  the  letter  being  opened  on  the  way.  The  letters 
themselves  are  always  addressed  to  Mr.  Kalph  Smith. 

4  Member  for  Amersham. 

5  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  June  24,  Verney  MSS. 
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army  had  made  up  their  differences,  no  one  in  Parlia- 
ment had  time  to  remedy  a  private  grievance,  how- 
ever urgent.  "  I  wish,"  wrote  Burgoyne  sarcastically 
at  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Presbyterian  party 
had  been  entirely  overthrown,  "  that  my  friend's 
petition  were  put  into  the  hands  of  some  godly  man 
in  the  House  ;  and  then  without  doubt  it  will  be 
accompanied  with  a  blessed  success.  I  wish  that 
either  Fiennes,  Vane,  or  some  such  worthy  patriot 
would  undertake  it."  * 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  Dr. 
Denton  advised  Sir  Ealph  of  his  purpose  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition. 
Whatever  means  he  took  to  gain  interest,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  '  the  old  way  of  England — money.' 
Hope  seemed  almost  at  an  end.  "  Truly,"  wrote 
Lady  Verney  to  her  husband  on  October  3,  "  as  the 
case  now  stands,  I  apprehend  your  estate  to  be  in  so 
sad  a  condition  that  I  cannot  see  any  assurance  of 
subsisting  two  years  to  an  end.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
understand  anything  of  the  law,  therefore  I  leave  it 
to  thee  in  hope  thou  wilt  think  of  some  way  or  other 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  something  for  ourselves  and 
babies  ;  but,  my  dear,  I  do  not  distrust,  for  I  am  con- 
fident God  hath  so  great  a  blessing  for  us  in  store  that 
He  will  not  suffer  us  to  starve,  and  I  thank  God  I  can 
be  content  to  live  with  very  little  so  I  have  but  thy 
company." 2 

In  October  Lady  Verney  returned  to  town  after  a 
long  absence  in  pursuit  of  health.  By  that  time 
Parliament  had  again  settled  to  business,  but  she  had 
little  hope  of  a  favourable  answer  to  her  petition. 
"Now  I  am  here,"  she  wrote  on  November  11,  "I 

1  Burgoyne  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Aug.  30,  Verney  MSS. 

2  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Oct.  3,  ib. 
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cannot  imagine  what  course  to  take  ;  for  everybody     c^^' 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  doing  anything  in  the   " — 6^~^ 
House  of  Commons  but  by  bribery,  and  where  I  shall    Nov.  IX< 
get  money  I  vow  I  know  not."     "  As  for  the  petition,"  SiSj^ 
wrote  Dr.  Denton  on  the  same  day,  "  I  delivered  it 
yesterday  into  a  good  hand,  and  1  have  promised  him 
40/.,  and  he  will  give  me  an  account  very  shortly  of 
it." l     "  I   can   give   you,"   he   again   wrote   to   Sir 
Ealph  on  November  14,  "no  further  account  of  your    Nov.  14. 
petition  than  I  did  in  my  last,  only,  if  other  counsels 
alter  not,  I  do  think  to  make  my  way  to  the  Speaker 
by  feeing  his  sister-in-law  my  cousin,2  and  I  am  told 
it  is  the  best  way  I  can  take.     I  intend  to-morrow  to 
feel  her  pulse  ;  I  intend  to  offer  her  50Z.  if  within  such 
a  time  she  will  get  the  prayer  of  my  petition  granted."3 

It  was  perhaps  from  confidence   in  the  efficacy 
of  these   means  that,  in  writing  on  November  25,  LNdov'25* 
Lady  Verney  expressed  herself  more  hopefully  than  vemey 
she  had  done  as  yet.     In  a  few  days,  she  thought,  the  hopeful 
House  would  refer  her  petition  to  the  Committee  of 
Sequestrations.    "  Then,"  she  added,  "  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  quickly  despatch  it  there ;  but  this  will  cost 
us  money."   There  was  weary  waiting  still,  but  at  last,     Dec.  17. 
on  December  1 7,  the  order  of  reference  was  obtained.4  reference 

The   next  struggle  would  be  in  the  committee,  committee. 

Lord  Say,  who  was  an  influential  member  of  it,  was  committee 

,   ,    „  men  *°  ke 

Dr.    Denton's   uncle,  and   was   secured   beforehand,  gained. 

Lady  Yerney  put  forth  all  her  energy  to  gain  Warwick 

through  his  wife.      Lady  Warwick,  though  always 

1  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Nov.  1 1 ;  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R. 
Verney,  Nov.  II,  Verney  MSS. 

2  The  wife  of  Sir  John  Lenthall,  the  Speaker's  brother.  For  an 
earlier  charge  brought  against  the  two  Lenthalls,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
The  Speaker's  indirect  gains  are  reckoned  by  a  hostile  witness  at 
2o,oooZ.  a  year. 

3  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  E.  Verney,  Nov.  14,  Verney  MSS. 

4  lb. .Dec.  20,  ib. 
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°5xP'     P^te,  gave  but  little  hope.   At  last  Lady  Verney's  per- 

""^T^  sistence  was  requited.     "  Lady  Warwick,"  she  wrote, 

"  hath  at  last  in  some  measure  played  her  part ;  but  I 

put  her  soundly  to  it,  for  I  have  been  four  or  five  times 

1648      with  her  this  week."     On  January  5,  1648,  the  case 

The  case     was  before  the   committee.     Warwick   had   yielded 

commit-      to  his  wife's  persuasions,  and  not  only  attended  in 

person  but  brought  others  with  him,  and  the  decision 

was  given  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  sequestration. 

^ady  Lady  Yerney  was  thus  at  last  triumphant,  happy 

trium-        in  having  gained  her  husband's  cause  and  still  more 

phant.  •        V  p 

happy  m  the  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  him. 
The  doctor's  kindness,  she  declared,  had  been  beyond 
expression.  "  Truly,"  she  wrote,  "  I  think  he  was 
more  concerned  than  if  it  had  been  for  himself.  I 
wish  we  were  able  to  give  him  40Z.,  for  truly  he  hath 
deserved  it ;  but  we  must  give  his  wife  something 
too,  and  I  think  we  cannot  give  her  less  than  the 
value  of  5Z.  in  some  stuff  for  a  petticoat  or  the  like ; 
for  truly  she  hath  been  kind  so  beyond  expression, 
and  hath  often  made  dinners  for  my  occasions ;  for 
every  Committee  day  she  hath  always  had  the  Parlia- 
ment men  there,  that  they  might  go  along  with  us  to 
the  Committee  ;  and  that  all  went  out  of  her  purse, 
and  besides  she  is  mighty  kind  to  me.  Truly  this 
business  hath  cost  me  very  dear,  and  I  vow  I  know 
not  which  way  I  shall  get  up  money  enough  to  defray 
the  charge.  To-morrow  I  must  make  a  dinner  for 
them  all ;  for  indeed  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
very  many ;  and  I  have  no  other  way  to  return  them 
thanks.  We  must  give  Mr.  Pelham  some  piece  of  plate 
unto  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  ;  for  he  hath  done 
us  service  unto  the  very  last ;  and  being  our  busi- 
ness hath  succeeded  well,  we  must  present  him ;  and 
now,  my  dear  Eogue,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  that  the 
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contentment  this  hath  putt  into  me  is  beyond  expres-     c^^' 
sion ;  and  I  trust  in  God,  I  shall  be  with  thee  at  my  "~7Z^~" 
appointed  time."  1 

The  corruption  and  favouritism  which  prevailed 
amongst  members  of  Parliament  was  probably  no 
worse  than  that  which  had  stained  the  Court  of  James 
or  Charles,  but  their  misconduct  was  more  deeply 
resented.  Habit  counts  for  much,  and  men  who  had 
bribed  courtiers  without  a  murmur  took  it  amiss  when 
they  were  asked  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  monstrous,  it  was 
said,  that  members  of  Parliament  should  grow  rich 
whilst  other  men  were  growing  poor.     Expenditure  increase  of 

.  ,.  ai  private  ex- 

in  London  society  was  on  the  increase.  "  As  long  as  penditure. 
I  have  lived  in  London,"  wrote  Lady  Verney  to  her 
husband  in  the  spring  of  1647,  "^  never  in  my  life 
saw  half  that  bravery  amongst  all  sorts  of  people  as 
is  now.  Truly  I  think  they  have  a  greater  vanity 
for  clothes  and  coaches  than  I  think  was  ever  in  the 
world.  There  are  those  that  make  every  week  or 
fortnight  a  new  gown.  I  am  much  wondered  at  for 
being  so  much  altered  in  my  humour,  but  to  tell  thee 
the  truth,  without  thou  wert  here,  I  care  not  to  trick 
up  myself;  and,  besides,  I  tell  them  I  have  no  bye- 
ways  to  get  money,  which  many  of  them  have."  2 

Amongst  those  who  were  charged  with  making  charges 
their  fortune  and  the  fortune  of  their  families  was  cromweii. 
Cromwell  himself.  In  the  army — to  omit  more  dis- 
tant relatives — Ireton  was  his  son-in-law,  Desborough 
his  brother-in-law,  Whalley  his  first  cousin,  and 
Robert  Hammond  the  husband  of  his  first  cousin 
once  removed.3     In  1646,  Parliament  had  voted  him 

1  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Jan.  6,  Verney  MSS. 

2  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  May  6,  1647,  ib. 

5  The  whole  of  the  Cromwell  kindred  are  dealt  with  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Weyman  in  the  Eng.  Hist.  Bev.  for  January  1891. 
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a  gift  of  lands  out  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  to  the  value  of  2,500/.  a  year. 
The  intention  of  Parliament  was,  however,  only 
partially  carried  out  at  the  time,  and  on  March  7, 
1648,  an  Ordinance  was  passed  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  by  adding  land  valued  at  1,680/.  a  year 
to  complete  the  contemplated  grant. 

Of  all  this  Cromwell's  opponents  made  full  use, 
asserting,  though  without  offering  a  shadow  of  proof, 
that  the  land  which  thus  came  into  Cromwell's  posses- 
sion was  in  reality  much  more  valuable  than  it  was 
alleged  to  be.  They  omitted  to  say  that  the  officers 
of  his  kindred  were  amongst  the  most  efficient  in  the 
army.  Nor  did  they  ever  hint  that  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  which  he  served.  Yet  it  appears  from  a 
list  of  military  salaries  accepted  by  Parliament  on 
February  19,  that  Cromwell's  pay  was  then  reduced 
from  4/.  to  3/.  a  day,1  and  on  March  21  he  further 
offered  to  give  '  for  the  service  of  Ireland  '  1 ,000/.  a 
year  for  five  years,  and  to  abandon  the  arrears  owing 
to  him  which  at  that  time  stood  at  i,5oo/.2  These 
three  abatements,  taken  together,  amounted  within 
75/.  to  the  income  which  would  accrue  to  him  during 
the  ensuing  five  years  from  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  a  month  before.3 


1  C.J.  v.  460;  L.J.  x.  66.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  Cromwell's 
consent  to  the  abatement ;  but  if  it  had  been  against  his  will  he  would 
hardly  have  made  the  free  offer  a  month  later.  The  abatement  was 
not  a  general  one. 

2  The  free  offer  is  printed  by  Carlyle  after  Letter  LIV. 

£ 

Arrears  abandoned i>5°° 

Five  years'  offer 5,000 

Five  years' abatement  of  pay         .        .         .     1,825 


Five  years'  income  at  i,68oZ.  is  8,400?. 
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To  the  general  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  c5xP' 
existing  government  must  be  added  special  causes  "T^jf ' 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Independents.  It  is  true  The  inde- 
that  moderate  men  often  spoke  of  the  Independents  as  adents 
strictly  so  called  without  acerbity.  "The  Inde-  be^oua 
pendents,"  wrote  Dr.  Denton,  for  instance,  in  answer 
to  enquiry  from  Sir  Ealph  Verney  as  to  their  tenets, 
"have  no  liturgy  as  I  know  of,  nor  the  Scotch  a 
directory.  They  both  do  marry,  christen,  pray  ex- 
tempore, bury,  and  administer  the  sacraments  alike, 
both  of  them  without  ceremonies  of  cross  or  rings, 
and  administer  the  sacrament  to  all  indifferently, 
whether  they  sit,  kneel,  or  stand.  The  right  Inde- 
pendents— rectius  Congregationals — will  not  willingly 
administer  the  sacrament  to  a  mixed  congregation  ; 
therefore  they  of  their  own  congregation  come  to  it 
with  tickets ;  others  not  of  their  own  congregation, 
upon  recommendation  of  some  of  their  own  con- 
gregation, may  obtain  tickets  and  receive  amongst 
them.  I  perceive  your  humour  for  Independent 
books :  it  jumps  with  mine,  and  I  shall  provide  for 
you  as  for  myself."  l  It  was  the  political  teaching  of 
the  Independents  which  did  most  to  raise  hostility 
against  them,  and  that  too  on  those  points  on  which 
posterity  assigns  to  them  the  largest  share  of  credit, 
their  democratic  tendency,  and  their  doctrine  of 
toleration. 

The   democratic   principles   to   which  the   Inde-  Effect  of 

,-,..  .  ,  their  demo- 

peildent  leaders  had  given  voice  were,  in  truth,  as  cratic 

effectual  in  welding  together  Cavaliers  and  Presby- 
terians as  were  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lutionists  in  welding  together  the  Tories  and  the 
aristocratic  Whigs  in  1793  and  1794.  To  the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  traders  who  had  formed 

1  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Oct.  6,  1647,  Verney  MSS. 
III.  Y 
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<lixP'  ^e  mam  basis  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  but  of  late 
""  6a8—  ^ad  keen  divided  by  political  and  religious  differ- 
ences, the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  all  that  the 
Social  Contract  was  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  Charles  had  been  as  capable  as  Pitt  of 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition,  the  Inde- 
pendents, in  spite  of  their  hold  upon  the  army,  would 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  in 
power, 
and  of  Equally  obnoxious  to  the  governing  classes  was 

doctrine  of  the  persistence  with  which  the  Independents  clung 
toleration.    tQ   the  idea  of  toleration.     No  doubt  they  did  not 

entirely  agree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  toleration 
was  to  be  carried.  Some  like  Lilburne  and  Marten 
held  that  it  should  be  unlimited.  Others  like  Crom- 
well thought  that  it  should  be  confined  to  such 
opinions  as  were  not  dangerous  to  the  state.  All 
however  were  of  one  mind  in  holding  that  no  re- 
ligious  belief  or  worship  ought  to  be  proscribed 
simply  because  it  was  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  edu- 
cated men. 
1646  When  in   1646  Thomas  Edwards,  a  Presbvterian 

grcena\  minister,  published  a  venomous  attack  on  toleration 
heresies,  under  the  title  of  "  Gangrsena,"  he  was  able  to  set 
forth  a  long  list  of  heresies,  some  of  which  were 
harmless  enough,  though  others  cut  deep  into  the 
very  foundations  of  morality.  Truly  or  falsely  he 
asserted  that  there  were  persons  living  who  argued 
that  '  'tis  as  lawful  to  commit  adultery  and  murder 
as  to  baptise  a  child ;  '  that  '  'tis  lawful  for  one  man 
to  have  two  wives  at  once  ; '  whilst  others  again  held 
opinions  which  imperilled  existing  institutions,  as 
1  that  children  are  not  bound  to  obey  their  parents 
at  all,  if  they  be  ungodly,'  and  '  that  'tis  unlawful 
for  Christians  to  fight  and  take  up  arms  for  their 
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laws  and  civil  liberties.' 1  Others  again,  according  to  c^^' 
a  list  published  in  March  1648,  held  '  that  the  soul  '~l6' 8~* 
of  man  is  mortal  as  of  a  beast ;  that  in  marriage  there 
are  no  degrees  forbidden,  a  man  may  marry  his  sister 
or  his  father's  wife  ; '  '  that  if  a  man  be  strongly 
moved  to  kill,  commit  adultery,  &c,  and  upon  pray- 
ing against  it  again  and  again  it  continues,  he  should 
then  do  it.' 2 

No  sober  Independent,  it  is  true,  had  any  wish  The  inde- 

x  *      a  J  pendents 

to  protect  teaching  of  this  kind,  the  outcome  of  un-  blamed 
limited  discussion  amongst  the  ignorant  class  to 
whom  the  Bible  had  been  thrown  as  a  book  in  which 
every  single  word  was  of  divine  revelation,  though 
every  reader  was  capable  of  giving  to  every  state- 
ment in  it  a  meaning  after  his  own  fancy,  not  only 
apart  from  the  context,  but  also  apart  from  the 
reconciling  influence  of  centuries  of  human  thought. 
It  was,  however,  but  natural  that  the  Independents 
should  bear  the  blame  of  all  extravagancies.  This,  it 
was  argued,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  freedom  of 
religion.  Only  in  restricting  the  teaching  of  religion 
to  an  educated  clergy  could  a  remedy  be  found.  It 
was  probably  fortunate  for  the  tender  plant  of  liberty 
that  two  rival  clerical  bodies  claimed  the  power  of 
restriction  each  in  their  own  interest.  Between  the 
two,  that  liberty  of  speech  and  thought  without  which 
national  and  ecclesiastical  life  stagnate,  might  at  last 
obtain  permission  to  exist. 

1  Gangrcena,  E.  323,  2. 

2  A  true  and  perfect  Picture  of  our  present  Beformation,  E.  430, 
13- 
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CHAPTEE  LX. 

A     GATHERING    STORM. 


ClxR     Towards  the  end  of  February,  the  danger  which  had 
driven  Cromwell  to  look  for  a  means  of  escape  from 


Feb.  22. 


T  f\A  8 

Plot  for      his  difficulties  in  the  substitution  of  the  Prince  of 

S  the°ape   Wales  for  his  father,  grew  every  day  more  imminent. 

York6  °f      ^e  discovery  °f  a  pl°t  for  the  evasion  of  the  Duke 

of  York  was  ominous  of  a  coming  storm.     The  boy, 

on  being  questioned,  engaged  his  honour  to  have  no 

more  to  do  with  '  such  businesses,'  and  the  Houses 

could  but  accept  his  word.1 

An  inter-  The  outlook  appeared  the  more  dangerous  as  the 

letter  from  Independent  leaders  had  lately  gained  information 

through  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  Boswell,  the 

King's  agent  at  the  Hague,  how  wide-spreading  were 

the  ramifications  of  the  King's  designs  against  them. 

"  I  have,"  wrote  Boswell  to  Charles,  "  perfected  my 

Dutch  and   negotiations  with  Prince  William  ; 2  and  if  the  peace 

Irish  °  ,  .  . 

invasions  between  Spain  and  the  States  be  declared,  which  is 
confidently  said  here,  he  will  certainly  land  a  gallant 
army  for  your  relief ;  and  I  hope  you  shall  have  the 
Irish  army  and  this  meet  most  successfully.  There- 
fore, as  you  tender  the  good  of  you  and  yours,  be 
constant  to  your  grounds.  If  your  Majesty  make 
laws  to  strengthen  their  usurped  power,  or  part  with 
the  Church  lands,  there  can  be  no  hope  to  restore 
you,  and  your  posterity  will  be  for   ever  undone.8 

1  L.J.  76,  77.  2  I.e.  the  new  Prince  of  Orange. 

s  '  Undone  '  is  conjecturally  supplied. 
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All  that  I  or  any  of  your  faithfullest  servants  can  say     Cl|p" 
to  you  is  to  beg  constancy  from  you."1  ' — 7~jT" 

The  knowledge  of  this  despatch  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  convince  Cromwell  and  his  allies  that  they 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  smooth  away 
asperities  between  Parliament  and  army.  Difficulties 
had  already  arisen  in  disbanding  the  supernumeraries,  The  ais- 
especially  as  the  Houses,  after  insisting  on  their  dis-  ofsupemu- 
missal,2  had  refused  to  pay  more  than  a  part  of  their 
arrears  in  ready  money.  Fairfax,  to  set  an  example 
of  obedience,  disbanded  his  own  life-guard  as  un- 
necessary in  time  of  peace,  and  in  spite  of  a  mutiny, 
in  which  the  colours  were  carried  off  and  hidden, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  object.3  On  March  2, 
however,  serious  news  reached  London.  It  appeared 
that  on  February  22  Colonel  Poyer,  the  Governor  of  P^ee^822' 
Pembroke  Castle,  had  refused  to  deliver  up  his  charge  ^pSem-ce 
to  Adjutant-General  Fleming,  who  had  been  sent  by  broke- 
Fairfax  to  take  it  over.  Poyer 's  plea  was  that  he 
simply  held  out  till  his  arrears  were  paid,4  but, 
as  Wales  was  strongly  anti-puritanical,  a  military 
mutiny  might  easily  develope  into  popular  resistance. 
The  danger  was  the  greater  because  Laugharne's 
soldiers,  though  still  in  the  service  of  Parliament, 
were  under  sentence  of  disbandment  as  supernu- 
meraries, and  if  they  followed  Poyer 's  example  could 
hardly  be  suppressed  without  the  employment  of  a 
strong  military  force.     For  the  present  the  Houses 

1  The  Agent  at  the  Hague  to  the  King,  Feb.,  Deciphers,  Bodl. 
Lib.  Mus.  203.  Dr.  Wallis,  who  deciphered  this  despatch,  says  that  he 
deciphered  all  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  time. 

2  See  p.  280.  3  Rushiv.  vii.  1,009. 

4  Poyer  to  Fleming,  Feb.  22,  Tanner  MSS.  lviii.  fol.  721.  Carlyle 
has  fixed  upon  Poyer  the  nickname  of  '  drunken  Poyer.'  See  Rushw. 
vii.  1,033  and  A  Declaration  of  divers  Gentlemen,  E.  436,  7.  On  the 
•other  hand  personal  attacks  in  pamphlets  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted. 
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ordered  to 
submit. 

Cromwell's 
illness. 


Feb. 
Revival 
of  the 
scheme  for 
placing 
the  Prince 
of  Wales 
on  the 
throne. 


March. 


met  the  apprehended  danger  with  words  alone.  On 
March  3,  they  passed  an  Ordinance  declaring  Poyer 
and  his  adherents  traitors  if  they  did  not  at  once 
submit.1 

Cromwell,  to  whom  all  e}^es  turned  whenever  a 
soldier's  brain  and  arm  were  needed,  was  at  this  time 
so  seriously  ill  that  recovery  appeared  hopeless.  On 
March  7,  however,  he  was  convalescent.  "  I  find," 
he  then  wrote  to  Fairfax,  "  this  only  to  be  good — to 
love  the  Lord  and  His  poor  despised  people ;  to  do 
for  them,  and  to  be  ready  to  suffer  with  them ;  and 
he  that  is  found  worthy  of  this  hath  obtained  great 
favour  from  the  Lord."  Lilburne's  democratic  ideal 
was  not  Cromwell's,  nor  did  Cromwell  imagine  it  to- 
be  his  duty  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  Eoyalist 
majority.  Yet  he  knew  that  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
ciliate that  Eoyalist  majority  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  higher  interests,  and  after  his  re- 
covery, as  before  his  illness,  he  was  ready  to  lend  an  ear 
to  any  scheme  for  averting  a  fresh  outbreak  of  war. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  imperfect  evidence,, 
the  proposal  to  place  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
throne  wrhich  had  been  dropped  in  January  was  re- 
vived towards  the  end  of  February. 

"  We  hear,"  wrote  an  Independent  on  February 
28,  "  that  there  is  an  underhand  treaty  with  his 
Majesty  endeavoured  by  that  godly  and  religious 
gentleman,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  which  we 
hope  will  take  some  good  effect ;  for  though  we  have 
very  much  provoked  the  King,  yet  we  had  rather 
trust  him  than  the  rigid  Presbyterian  yoke  which 
will  prove  to  our  party  a  most  antichristian 
bondage."2  A  Eoyalist  writer  shows  a  few  days  later 
what  the  nature  of  the  overture  was.     "  Shortly,"  he 

1  L.J.  x.  89.  3  Clarendon  MSS.  2,734. 
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writes,  "  the  design  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crowning  ^x^ 
in  case  there  be  a  necessity  that  monarchical  govern-  v~l6*8~ ' 
ment  must  continue,  is  freshly  thought  upon."1  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  overture  here  referred  to 
originated,  not  with  the  Independents,  but  with  some 
of  the  Eoyalist  clergy  and  laity,  who  were  impatient 
of  Charles's  absolute  refusal  to  take  part  in  any  satis- 
factory compromise.2 

Such   overtures    could   not   but    end   in  failure.  An  offer 

from 

Meanwhile  they  merely  served  to  increase  the  exas-  Marten 
peration  of  the  Eepublicans.  "  Mr.  Marten,"  wrote  Scots. 
one  of  Lanark's  agents  on  March  14,  "  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  severe  speeches  and  writings  against  the 
Scots'  affairs,  sent  a  great  confidant  of  his  to  Commis- 
sary Copley,3  entreating  him  to  use  his  best  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  him  to  Scotland,  and  that  he  and 
his  party  which  would  appear  for  monarchy  might 
be  received  into  that  of  the  Lords  ; 4  and  that  there 
was5  nothing  which  they  would  not  do  to  destroy 
Cromwell  and  his  party,  who  was  the  falsest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  Scotland  would  give  him  assurance  and 
countenance  his  actions  in  Parliament,  he  doubted 
not  but  he  should  defeat  Cromwell  and  his  party, 
assuring  withal  that  he  had  four  regiments  at  his 
service :  and,  indeed,  that  party  is  at  this  time  very 
mutinous,  and  expects  a  fair  opportunity  to  decline 
Cromwell's    commands,  hearing   Fairfax  and  Crom- 


1  Bamfield  (?)  to  Lanark,  March,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda. 

2  "  Mr.  Ashburnham  and  the  clergy  of  England  are  joined  with  all 
their  power  to  make  some  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  army." 
Mungo  Murray  to  Lanark,  March  25,  probably  £§ ,  ib. 

3  Copley  was  a  Presbyterian. 

4  I  suppose  this  means  the  party  amongst  the  Lords  which  was 
supporting  the  King. 

3  '  There  was  '  is  not  in  the  MS.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in 
cipher. 
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1648 

No  chance 
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under- 
standing 
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Cromwell 
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Royalists. 


Jan.  24. 
Arrange- 
ments for 
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England. 


Feb.  15. 
Lauder- 
dale's 
harangue. 


well's  resolution  is  to  despatch  the  chief  heads  and 
abettors  of  that  party."  l 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  Marten's  overture  too 
seriously,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  right  in  his 
belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  Eoyalists  had  no  thought 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Cromwell.  For 
some  time  their  leaders  had  been  bent  on  war. 
When  the  Scots  Commissioners  left  London  on 
January  24,2  they  had  already  made  arrangements 
for  a  rising  in  England.  Kent  and  the  Eastern 
Association  were  to  take  arms  at  a  given  signal. 
Already,  on  the  15th,  the  Queen  had  despatched  Sir 
William  Fleming  to  Amsterdam  to  pawn  her  jewels 
and  to  buy  arms  for  the  equipment  of  the  insurgents. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  remove  to  Calais,  to  be  ready  for  any 
event.3 

On  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners left  no  stone  unturned  to  rouse  the  nation 
in  favour  of  the  King.  On  February  15,  Lauderdale, 
in  an  harangue  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  sought 
to  stir  up  the  animosity  of  his  audience  against  the 
English  Parliament.  There  were,  he  said,  four  things 
which  the  English  were  unable  to  endure — the 
Covenant,  Presbytery,  monarchical  government,  and 


1  ?  to  Lanark,    March    14,   Hamilton  Papers,   Addenda. 

According  to  Westminster  Projects,  published  on  March  23,  E.  433,  15, 
Cromwell  asked  Marten  to  join  him  in  purging  the  House,  but  Marten, 
fearing  to  play  into  his  hands,  refused  to  do  so.  The  authority  is  not 
very  good,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  after  his  last  hopes  of  getting  the 
King  to  abdicate  were  at  an  end,  Cromwell  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  marching  against  the  enemy,  leaving  in  his  rear  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  might  easily  become,  should  the  Presbyterian  absentees 
return  to  their  places  in  the  absence  of  the  army. 

2  See  p.  293. 

3  Grignon  to  Brienne,  J^T? ,  B.O.  Transcripts ;  Mungo  Murray  to 
Lanark,  Jan.  17,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda. 
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the  Scots.     All  Hamilton's  party  were  in  favour  of    °lxP* 
war,  and   on  the   16th,  when  the  clergy  petitioned  "~^~" 
that  no  forward  step  might  be  taken  without  their    Feb.  16. 
knowledge,  one  of  its  members  declared  that  Scotland  petitiona 
would  come  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  the  bishops  for  peace- 
now  that  the  clergy  took  on  themselves  to  interfere 
in  civil  affairs.    As,  however,  Argyle  supported  the  re- 
quest of  the  clergy,  the  promise  demanded  was  given.1 

The  words  which  had  been  spoken  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  were  of  no  light  significance.  They 
intimated  that  the  old  alliance  between  the  Scottish  Scottish 
nobility  and  the  Crown,  which  had  supported  James 
VI.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  had 
been  re-constituted  under  Hamilton.  Most  of  the 
nobles  who  had  deserted  Charles  to  oppose  Epi- 
scopacy in  1637  gave  him  their  support  because  they 
wished  to  humble  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland, 
though  they  deceptively  posed  as  the  advocates  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England. 

On  March  2   a  new  triennial  Parliament  met  at    March  2. 
Edinburgh.     The   representatives  of  the  shires  and  0nhTg 
boroughs  were  about  equally  divided  between  Argyle  pariii- 
and  Hamilton — or  in  other  words,  between   peace  ment' 
and  war.2     A  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  however, 
sided  with  Hamilton,  and  this  was,  in  a  single  House, 
decisive.3     As   far   as   Parliamentary    action    went,  ^ 
Hamilton  could  do  what  he  chose.     It  was  a  great  majority. 
blow  to  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  represen- 
tative part  of  Parliament  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands, 
and  he  and  his  partisans,  truly  or  falsely,  explained 

1  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  -^-,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi.  fol. 
308. 

2  Baillie,  iii.  35.     Compare  Montreuil' s  despatches. 

3  The  Parliament  contained  fifty-six  lords,  forty-seven  representa- 
tives of  shires,  and  forty-eight  representatives  of  boroughs.  Acts  of 
Pari  of  Scotl.  VI.  ii.  1. 
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their  defeat  by  alleging  that  the  shifting  of  the 
balance  at  the  elections  was  due  not  to  a  change  of 
opinion  in  the  constituencies  but  to  pressure  put 
upon  them  by  the  nobility.1  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  the  clergy  still  regarded  Argyle  as  their 
leader,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  of  no> 
slight  weight  in  Scotland. 

The  knowledge  that  the  victory  was  less  com- 
plete than  it  seemed  gave  Hamilton  pause.  Hesitat- 
ing by  nature,  and  always  reluctant  to  embark  on 
decisive  action,  he  was  hardly  the  man  to  cut  the 
knot  by  promptly  availing  himself  of  his  supremacy 
in  Parliament  to  push  on  the  invasion  of  England  to 
an  immediate  issue.  Before  the  end  of  February  his 
supporters,  Loudoun,  Lanark,  and  Lauderdale,  were 
urging  Charles  to  satisfy  the  clergy  by  yielding  more 
than  he  had  hitherto  done  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
whilst  other  members  of  the  party  were  taking 
steps  which  made  war  unavoidable.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  had  recently  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  it 
was  perhaps  in  compliance  with  his  suggestions  that 
it  was  agreed  that  the  first  step  should  be  the  seizure 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,2 

The  ministers  had  for  some  time  been  denouncing 
from  their  pulpits  all  who  proposed  to  make  war  in 
favour  of  a  King  who  rej  ected  the  Covenant.  Eumours 
were  indeed  in  circulation  that  the  ministers  had  been 
bribed  by  the  English  Commissioners.3  Argyle  also 
was  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  offers  of  money, 
and  he  certainly  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining 

1  See  Ross's  letter  in  A  Declaration  of  the  Kirk,  E.  432,  10. 

2  Lanark,  Loudoun,  and  Lauderdale  to  the  King,  Burnet,  vi.  7. 
The  letter  is  undated,  but  it  is  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  between  Feb.  15  and  March  1. 


3  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  l^r^.d,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi.  fol. 
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peace,  as  io,oooZ.  out  of  the  next  money  payable  by     °l|p' 
England  to  Scotland  was  engaged  to  wipe  out  a  debt  ' — 7~o~^ 
owing  to  him  by  the  Scottish  Government.     So  far  as 
the  ministers  were  concerned,  the  supposition  that  they 
needed  money  to  stir  them  to  denounce  a  King  who 
was  attempting  to  advance  the  interests  of  Episcopacy 
with  the  help  of  a  Scottish  army  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
whilst  Argyle's  political  position  was  too  obviously 
at  stake  to  make  it  necessary  to  seek  further  explana- 
tion of  his  opposition  to  his  rivals,  the  Hamiltons. 
Hereditary   bonds  had  at  that  time   a   far    greater 
hold  upon  Scotchmen  than  they  had  upon  English- 
men, and  before  long  Loudoun,  who  was  also  a  Camp-  Loudoun 
bell,  shifted  his  ground,  and  was  found  once  more  fo  Argyie. 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  head  of  his  family.1 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  lay-elders  ranged  The  lay- 
themselves     with    Hamilton   as   the   noblemen   had  in  the 
ranged   themselves  with  James  at  the  Assembly  of 
Perth.2     With  the  exception  of  four,  of  whom  Argyie 
was  one,  every  lay-elder  in  the  Assembly  voted  against 
the  publication  of  a  manifesto  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  ministers.3     The  ministers,  however,  com-  a  clerical 
manded  a  majority,  and  the  manifesto  was  sent  to 
the  press,  though  on  March  1 1 ,  in  consequence  of  a   M^rch  n. 
strong  protest  from  Parliament,  the  ministers  agreed  kept  back 

r>      .       n  ...  ,  r  .  for  a  time. 

to  retrain  irom  issuing  it,  at  least  lor  a  time. 

The  clerical  manifesto  was  not  indeed  drawn  up 
in  favour  of  peace  in  the  abstract.  The  ministers  were 
as  ready  as  the  nobles  to  go  to  war  against  the  Inde- 
pendent army  ;  though  they  objected  to  assist  Charles 
until  he  not  only  took  the  Covenant  himself,  but  pro- 

1  Burnet,  vi.  8. 

2  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,  iii.  237. 

3  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  March  T85,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi. 
fol.  321. 

4  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl.  VI.  ii.  12. 
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vided  for  its  imposition  on  his  subjects.  They  also 
insisted  that  all  Malignants — that  is  to  say  all  persons 
hostile  to  the  Covenant — should  be  excluded  from  the 
Eoyalist  forces  about  to  be  raised  in  England.1  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  of 
these  Scottish  ministers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
saw  clearly  that  if  Presbyterianism  was  indeed  to  be 
established  in  England,  it  would  not  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concessions  which  had  satisfied  the 
Hamiltons. 

Every  day  the  conflict  between  the  Scottish  fac- 
tions grew  more  bitter.  On  March  13,  a  projected 
duel  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton's  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  was  only  stopped 
by  the  intervention  of  friends.  In  the  midst  of  these 
distractions,  the  warlike  preparations  made  slow 
but  steady  progress.  On  the  17th,  a  Committee  of 
Dangers  which  had  been  appointed  a  week  before, 
brought  into  Parliament  a  report,  on  the  strength 
of  which  a  second  committee  was  named  to  concert 
measures  in  secret  for  seizing  upon  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle.2 Bather  than  consent,  Argyle  left  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  followed  by  eleven  lords  and  some  thirty 
representative  members.  Hamilton  was  fain  to  call 
the  seceders  back.  '  Though,'  he  candidly  admitted, 
'  he  had  more  power  in  Parliament  than  they  had, 
yet  they  had  the  greater  power  in  the  kingdom.'3 
Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  union  which  was  in  reality  unattainable. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  and  nation  were  drifting 
into  war.  The  English  exiles,  eager  to  arouse  the 
sluggishness  of  their  new  allies,  gathered   in  ever- 


1  Baillie,  iii.  33.  2  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl.  VI.  ii.  13. 

3  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  March  §},  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi. 


fol.  32,2. 
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increasing  numbers   at   Edinburgh.      Langdale  was     Cl|p' 
joined  by  Glemham  and  by  a  certain  Captain  Wogan,  ^~^T" 
who  arrived  with  a  body  of  200  horse  which  had  been 
threatened  with  disbandment  by  Fairfax.     The  Eng- 
lish commissioners  in  Edinburgh  in  vain  demanded 
his  surrender  as  a  deserter.     It  was  impossible  that 
this  state  of  uncertainty  should  long  continue.     It 
seemed  as  if  matters  had  reached  a  crisis,  when  on  ^^j** 
March  23,  Sir  William  Fleming  arrived,  and  declared  offers  to 

u  .     .  come  to 

that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  willing  to  come  to  Scot-  Scotland. 
land  if  only  he  could  rely  on  the  Scots  being  ready 
to  take  arms  in  his  behalf.1 

In  England,  if  writers  of  Eoyalist  newsletters  are  spread  of 

"  m  *  a  warlike 

to  be  believed,  whole  districts  were  ripe  for  revolt,  feeling  in 

.         r  i  England. 

The  principal  persons  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwick- 
shire had  formed  a  design  for  the  seizure  of  Warwick 
Castle.  Nottingham  and  Oxford  were  also  to  be  sur- 
prised. Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  would 
declare  for  the  King  as  soon  as  the  Scots  crossed  the 
Border.  In  Essex  too  there  was  to  be  a  rising,  and  a 
fortress,  probably  Landguard  Fort,  was  to  be  seized.2 

With  such  hopes,  it  was  all-important  to  the  Eoy-  Plot  for 
alists  that  Charles  should  be  once  more  free  to  take  the  escape.**8  3 
field  in  person.     For  some  time  there  had  been  a  plot 
on  hand  for  his  delivery,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  he  was  again  at  large  he  was  to  make  his  way 
to  Scotland.3     The  soul  of  this  plot  was  Henry  Fire-  S.ei\ry 

x  J  Firebrace. 

1  Letters  from  the  Commissioners  in  Scotland,  March  7,  21,  28, 
L.J.  x.  in,  127,  172;  Packets  of  letters,  E.  434,  25;  Montreuil  to 
Mazarin,  ^^— 8,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  lvi.  fol.  343;  Mungo 
Murray  to  Lanark,  March  25,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda. 

2  ?   to  Lanark,    March  7  ;  Byron  to  Lanark,   March    10, 

Hamilton  Papers,  166. 

3  "  I  doubt  not,  if  the  design  fail  not,  he  will  make  his  escape  and 
be  with  you  before  you  can  hope  it,  so  well  have  I  ordered  the  business 
as  nothing  but  himself  can  let  it."  Firebrace  (?)  to  Lanark,  March  7, 
Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda. 
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CLxr"  brace,  who,  having  been  in  Charles's  service  as  a  page, 
— i6a8~"  was  a^owe(i  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  his  old 
master.  Firebrace  had  arranged  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  secret  correspondence,  which  continued  to  pass 
between  Charles  and  his  friends  outside  the  walls  of  his 
prison,  and  he  now,  in  combination  with  Mr.  Worsley, 
of  Appuldercombe,  and  Mr.  Newland  of  Newport,  and 
Eichard  Osborne,  one  of  the  King's  attendants,  was 
completing  the  preparations  for  his  escape. 
Feb.  7.  However  secret  the  conspirators  might  be  they 

of^esign.  could  not  altogether  veil  their  designs  from  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface.  As  early  as  February  7,  the  Derby 
House  Committee  had  information  of  a  plan  for 
breaking  into  the  King's  chamber  from  the  floor 
above  him,  and  of  thus  conveying  him  away  through 
rooms  in  which  there  were  no  guards.1  Later,  on 
March  13,  the  committee  had  vague  information 
of  another  plan  which  appears  to  have  originated 
with  Firebrace,2  and  their  imperfect  knowledge  led 
them  to  direct  Hammond  to  find  out  the  secret  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 

An  attempt  was  accordingly  made  by  Hammond 
to  secure  farther  evidence  by  seizing  on  the  King's 
papers  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  as  Charles  succeeded 
in  thrusting  the  incriminating  documents  into  the  fire. 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  scuffle,  though  the 
story  which  obtained  currency  amongst  the  Eoyalists 
that  Hammond  struck  the  King  may  fairly  be  set  down 
as  a  pure  invention.3 
Firebrace's  According  to  Firebrace's  plan,  the  night  fixed  for 
Charles's  escape  was  March  20,  when  he  was  to  slip 

1  The   Com.   of  D.  H.   to   Hammond,   Feb.   7,   Letters    between 
Hammond  and  the  D.  H.  Committee. 

2  . ?  to  Hammond,  March  13,  ib. 

3  Newsletter,  March  $f,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xlvi. 
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out  of  the  open  casement  of  his  bedroom  window, 
which  looked  on  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,1  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  no  sentry  had  been  placed. 
Pirebrace  would  then  conduct  him  to  the  castle  wall 
and   lower   him  on  the  other  side   by  means  of  a 

PLAN  OF  CARISBROOKE  CASTLE  IN  1648. 
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V  .%  Welle 


rope.  Once  over  the  wall  Charles  would  then  de- 
scend the  mound  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  after 
which  he  would  find  no  farther  difficulty,  except  a 
low  counterscarp  which  could  easily  be  surmounted. 
On  the  other  side  Worsley  and  Osborne  were  to  be 
stationed  with  horses,  whilst  Newland  was  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  water's  edge  c  with  a  lusty  boat ' 
ready  to  carry  Charles  wherever  he  pleased  to  go. 

The  only  part  of  this  scheme  in  which  Firebrace    Firebrace's 
anticipated  difficulty  was  the  initial  one.     The  open-    Sgs?s 
ing  between  the  side  of  the  casement  and  the  upright 
bar  in  the  middle  was,  he  thought,  too  narrow  to  ad- 

1  The  traditional  window,  shown  to  visitors  as  that  through  which 
Charles  attempted  to  escape,  has  no  claims  to  that  distinction.  See 
Hillier's  Narrative,  120. 
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mit  of  the  King's  getting  his  body  through,  and  he 
therefore  urged  Charles  to  enlarge  it  by  cutting 
through  a  plate  at  the  bottom  which  seems  to  have 
held  the  upright  bar  against  which  the  casement 
shut.1  Charles  however  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
his  suggestion.  He  had,  he  said,  tried  the  aperture 
with  his  head,  '  and  he  was  sure  where  that  would 
pass,  the  body  would  follow.'  Besides,  the  cutting 
of  the  plate  might  easily  attract  observation.  Un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  when  the  appointed  night 
arrived,  Firebrace's    anticipation   proved  to  be    too 


well  grounded. 


Charles  struggled  in  vain  to  force 


his  body  through  the  casement,  and,  after  placing  in 
the  window  a  lighted  candle,  as  a  signal  that  he  had 
failed,  retired  discomfited  to  bed.  As  no  breath  of 
the  attempt  reached  the  Parliamentary  authorities 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  it  still  seemed  possible  to 
renew  it,  and  Charles  continued  to  entertain  hopes 
that,  when  a  corrosive  substance  had  been  fetched 
from  London,  he  would  be  able  to  remove  the  bar 
more  silently  than  if  he  had  filed  it  through.2 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  King  had  been 
really  at  large,  a  welcome  would  have  been  accorded 
to  him  before  which  even  the  army  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  stand.  In  London,  at  least,  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  his  favour. 
On  March  27,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  ac- 
cession, more  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  city  than  at 
any  time  since  Charles's  return  from  Spain.  All 
who  passed  along  the  streets  in  coaches  were  com- 
pelled   to   drink  the  King's  health,  and  shouts  for 


1  "  By  cutting  the  plate  the  casement  shut  to  at  the  hottom,  which 
then  might  easily  have  been  put  by."  This  is  by  no  means  clear,  but 
may  bear  the  interpretation  given  above. 

2  Firebrace's  Narrative,  printed  with  Herbert's  Memoirs,  ed.  1702. 
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King  Charles  were  mingled  with  execrations  poured     ClxP* 
out  upon  Hammond,  who  was  charged  with  barbar-       ^Tg""' 
ous  usage  of  his  prisoner.     The  butchers  vowed  that 
if  they  could  catch  him  'they  would  chop  him   as 
small  as  ever  they  chopped  any  of  their  meat.' 

While  these  scenes  were  bein^  acted  in  the  streets  Marten 

0  proposes  to 

Marten  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  '  go  depose  the 

.  King. 

through  stitch  with  their  work,  and  to  take  order 
about  deposing  the  King.'1  No  wonder  that  the 
Independent  leaders  hesitated  to  embark  on  so 
hazardous  a  course.     Feeling  that  unless  they  could  The  inde- 

<•  .        1        •         -n       1        1       -T    •  -1  pendents 

gam  friends  m  England  their  case  was  desperate,  negotiate 
they  had  for  some  time  been  approaching  the  City  city, 
with  conciliatory  offers.  They  were  ready,  they  said, 
to  restore  to  the  municipal  authorities  the  com- 
mand over  the  London  militia  and  the  Tower,  to 
withdraw  the  soldiers  from  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
and  to  release  the  imprisoned  aldermen  on  the  sole 
condition  of  a  hearty  support  against  the  Scots. 
Their  overtures  were  made  in  vain.  Nothing,  they 
were  told,  would  content  the  City  short  of  the  King's 
restoration.2  Even  to  that  Cromwell  and  the  In- 
dependent leaders  had  no  insuperable  objection  pro- 
vided only  that  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  English  commissioners  had  some  time  before 
been  instructed  to  offer  to  the  Scots,  as  a  condition  and  ™ake 

an  offer  to 

of  peace,  that  the  King  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  the  Scots- 
restored  to  the  throne  if  he  would  content  himself  to  beKmg 
with  powers  considerably  less  than  he  had  exercised  under^n- 
before  the  civil  war.    The  Presbyterians,  they  added,  ditions- 
might  have  their  share  of  court  offices,  but  the  power 

1  Letters  of  Intelligence,  March  30,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,751,  2,754. 

2  lb.  March  23,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,743  5    ?  to  Lanark,  March 

28,  Hamilton  Papers,  169  ;  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  83. 
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over  the   militia   must  be  reserved  to  the  Indepen- 

^T  dents} 

An  illusory  A  security  to  be  obtained  by  placing  the  King  on 
the  throne  and  keeping  an  army  on  foot  to  restrain 
his  actions  was  certain  to  prove  illusory  in  the  end, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  proposed  at  all  is  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
the  Independent  leaders  were  driven.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  overtures  were  at  this  time 
made  to  Charles  himself.  Even  Marten  seems  to 
have  been  subdued,  for  the  time,  by  the  imminence 
of  the  danger.  "  If  we  must  have  a  government," 
he  said,  "  we  had  better  have  this  King  and  oblige 
him  than  to  have  him  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scots, 
and  owe  his  restitution  to  them."  2 
March  28.  On  March  2  8  Cromwell  was  at  Farnham  on  pri- 

atriw  vate  business.  A  report  at  once  sprang  up  that  he 
had  gone  to  communicate  with  Hammond,  and  it 
was  also  said  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  at 

1  The  Scots  were  to  abstain  from  interference  in  England:  'ina 
pero  con  conditione  di  rimettere  il  Re  in  liberta  e  dentro  il  suo  primo 
potere,  pero  con  gran  rnodificatione,  prornettendo  a  loro  parte  negl'  uf- 
ficii  della  Corte  Reale,  rna  non  nella  rnilitia.'  Newsletter,  March  24, 
Roman  Transcripts,  B.O.  The  statement  that  some  negotiation  of 
the  kind  was  opened  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Loudoun  to  the  King  :  "  Lest  my  deportment  may  be  misrepre- 
sented to  your  Majesty,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  the 
carrying  on  of  the  late  engagement  against  the  judgment  and  declara- 
tions of  the  Kirk,  refusing  to  secure  religion  .  .  .  and  the  rejecting  of 
the  desires  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  your  Majesty's  Parliament  of 
this  Kingdom  from  the  Houses  of  your  Parliament  of  England,  who 
did  offer  in  their  name  to  join  with  this  Kingdom  in  making  their 
applications  to  your  Majesty  by  treaty  upon  the  propositions  for  re- 
moving of  all  differences  and  giving  satisfaction  in  all  things  which 
could  consist  with  justice  and  honour  .  .  .  did  convince  me  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  that  unhappy  engagement."  Loudoun  to  the  King,  Oct. 
1648.  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Webster,  of  Edgehill,  near 
Aberdeen. 

2  ?  to  Lanark,  March  28,  Hamilton  Tapers,  170. 
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this  time  urged  to  make  himself  the  medium  of  a     ClxP' 
fresh  negotiation  with  the  King.1    Such  constant  per-  v"l6*8"^ 
sistence  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  peace  with  Charles's  Further 
aid   could  not  but   expose   Cromwell  to   the  worst  toetheres 
suspicions.      Yet   he    had    no    thought   of    freeing  Kmg- 

,    f  _  _.        _ °  .  ^±    Cromwell 

himself  from  blame  by  any  public  declaration.     "  1  wm  not 
know,"  he  wrote  to  an  attached  friend,  "  God  has  himself. 
been  above  all  ill  reports,  and  will,  in  His  own  time, 
vindicate  me.     I  have  no  cause  to  complain."  2 

Neither   Cromwell  nor  his   Independent   friends  Persist- 

.  1 .  ence  of 

could  bring  themselves  to  confront  the  disagreeable  theinde- 
truth  that  nothing  short  of  their  absolute  submission  in  seeking 
would  avert  the  impending  war.  During  the  last 
week  of  March  and  the  first  fortnight  of  April,  the 
effort  to  bring  the  King  to  terms  was  kept  up. 
Southampton,  it  is  said,  refused  to  act  as  mediator 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  thereby  expose  himself 
to  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  Vote  of  No  Ad- 
dresses.3 

1  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  78. 

2  Cromwell  to  Norton,  March  28,  Carlyle,  Letter  lv. 

3  "  For  the  most  part  of  last  week  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  St.  John, 
Evelyn,  and  young  Fiennes  .  .  .  met  Lord  Say  at  Wallingford,  where" 
they  debated  their  condition,  and  concluded  it  necessary  to  entertain  a 
treaty  with  his  Majesty,  thereby  if  possible  to  disengage  him  from  the 

Scottish  interest." to  Lanark,  April  4,  Hamilton  Papers,  174. 

Walker  again  states  that  Cromwell  had  '  lately  had  private  conference 
at  Farnham  with  Hammond.'  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  78.  This  must 
refer  to  Cromwell's  visit  to  Farnham  on  March  28.  "The  Earl  of 
Southampton,"  Walker  continues,  "hath  been  courted  to  negotiate 
with  the  King  and  offered  the  two  Speakers'  hands  for  his  warrant." 
On  April  18  a  correspondent  of  Lanark's  writes  that  the  negotiation 
has  come  to  an  end.  "  I  hear  from  a  good  hand  that  Mr.  Ashburnham 
hath  within  fourteen  days  past  been  twice  from  the  Independent  party 
with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  get  him  to  go  to  the  King  and  them  ; 
but  the  Earl  reraseth  except  he  have  public  leave  from  the  two  Houses 
and  the  King's  consent  and  approbation ;  neither  of  which  I  find  they 
are  publicly  inclined  to  do ;  for  one  of  the  chiefest  amongst  them 
said  lately  that  they  had  endeavoured  what  they  could  to  have  a  peace, 
but  now  nobody  would  trust  them,  and  they  would  trust  nobody,  and 

z  2 
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C5xP"  On  April  6,  in  the  midst  of  these  futile  negotia- 

"'"TZ^-"'  tions,  those  who  were  striving  for  peace  learnt  not 
April  6.     only  that  Charles  had  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting 
attenJpTto65  nis  escape,  but  that  preparations  for  renewing  the 
known.       effort  were  still  being  carried  on.1     Three  days  later 
they  were  once  more  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  authority  which  has  ceased 
Ariotin'     to   ^e   based   on   good-will.     On   Sunday,   the    9th, 
the  city,     during   afternoon   service,   the   Lord   Mayor   sent  a 
party  of  trained  bands  to  interfere  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  some  boys  who  were  playing  at  tip-cat  in 
Moorfields.     A  crowd  of  apprentices  and  others  on 
some  of      the  spot  took  the  part  of  the  boys,  first  pelting  the 

the  trained    „.         jt  .  -.  i       r  i  t 

bands  City  forces  with  stones,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to 
fall  on  them  and  disarm  them.  The  possession  of 
arms  gave  confidence  to  the  mob,  now  some  three  or 
four  thousand  strong,  and  raising  a  shout  of  "  Now 

The  mob     for  King  Charles  !  "  they  made  their  way  westwards 

rushes  c  ^  J 

westwards,  along  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  to  drive  Barkstead 
and  his  regiment  out  of  Whitehall.  On  their  way 
they  passed  the  Mews,  in  which  a  regiment  of  horse 
was  quartered,  and  where,  as  it  happened,  were 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  the 
danger  till  Fairfax 2  gave  them  timely  warning. 
a  charge  Cromwell  at  once  ordered  out  his    cavalry  and 

strand.       charged   the   mob  as   it  was    advancing   along   the 

therefore  were  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle  if  ye  came  in,  as  they  are 
confident  ye  will."  Hamilton  Papers,  185.  In  a  newsletter  of 
April  16  from  Ford  to  Hopton,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,763,  the  message 
to  Southampton  is  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  by  Say,  and  the 
answer  returned  is  given  in  much  the  same  terms  as  in  the  letter  of 
Lanark's  correspondent.  Something  might  be  said  against  each  of 
these  testimonies  if  it  stood  alone.  It  is  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
which  carries  conviction  of  their  general  accuracy. 

1  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  April  6,  Carlyle,  Letter  lvii. 

3  He  had  just  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  Scottish 
peerage. 
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Strand  ;  two  of  the  crowd  were  either  slain  or  despe-     c?xP' 
rately  wounded,  and,  as  too  often  happens  unavoidably  ^"'g-' 
in  such  cases,  some  of  the  onlookers  suffered  together 
with  the  actors.     By  the  evening  the  streets  were 
cleared,  and  Fairfax  retired  to  bed  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  disturbance  was  at  an  end. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the   10th,  Fairfax  was    April  10. 
awakened  with  the  news  that  the  apprentices  had  re-  of  the 
gained  confidence  during  the  night,  had  secured  the 
City  gates  at  Ludgate  and  Newgate,  had  attacked 
the  house  of  the  intrusive  Lord  Mayor,  seizing  the 
small  cannon  with  which  it  was  guarded,  and  firing 
shot  through  his  windows.     The  Lord  Mayor,  justifi- 
ably alarmed,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower.     By 
eight  in  the  morning  the  whole  of  the  City  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rioters,  not  a  man  of  the  trained 
bands  venturing   to    appear   against  them.     At  last  its  final 
Barkstead's   regiment  accompanied   by  four  or  five  sionPre 
troops   of  horse   appeared   on   the    scene.     Finding 
Ludgate    and   Newgate   barred   against   them,   they 
skirted  the  northern  side  of  the  City  and  were   ad- 
mitted by  friendly  hands  at  Moorgate.     Pressing  on, 
the  soldiers  found  the  insurgents  engaged  in  collect- 
ing  arms   near   Leadenhall.      Eesistance    to    a   dis- 
ciplined force  was  impossible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  crowd  was  dispersed,  unhappily  not  without  the 
loss  of  some  lives,  and  the  ringleaders  led  off  to  prison. 
An   undisciplined   mob  in  the  presence   of  trained 
soldiers  is  not  really  dangerous ;  but  it  was  ominous 
that  on  this  occasion  the   mob   had   the   sympathy 
of  orderly  citizens.1 

To  secure  the  Tower  by  increasing  its  garrison,  ap.  i°-is- 

j  J  ?  Precau- 

and  to  insist  on  the  removal  by  the  City  authorities  tions 

against  its 

rfiHGWril 

1  L.J.  x.  188,  190;  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  10,  Clarice  Papers; 
Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  13,  Clarendon  MSS. 
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of  the  posts  and  chains  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
~[g7£~  the  Civil  War,  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  to 
hinder  charges  of  cavalry,  were  obvious  precautions 
against  a  renewal  of  the  danger.1  Yet  the  Indepen- 
dents could  not  but  feel  that  no  display  of  physical 
force  could  be  as  effective  as  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  government,  and  in  spite  of  the  Vote  of  No 
Addresses,  they  made  one  last  appeal  to  Charles  to 
concur  with  them  in  the  work  of  peace.  This  time 
the  bearer  of  their  message  was  a  woman  from  the 
City,  who  could  make  her  way  unobserved  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  result  of  her  employment  was 
that  Berkeley  and  Legge  were  again  despatched  from 
London  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  King.2 
The  Duke  Though  the  terms  now  offered  to  Charles  are  un- 

beking.  c  known,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  if  they  were 
rejected  sentence  of  deposition  would  be  pronounced 
by  Parliament  against  him,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
crowned  in  his  stead  as  King  James  II.3     The  plan  of 

1  The  order  to  pull  down  the  posts  and  chains  was  given  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  April  10,  and  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  13th.  On  the  15th  the  Commons  ordered  that  the  garrison  of  the 
Tower  should  be  made  up  to  1,000  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse.  L.J.  x. 
191 ;  C.J.  v.  529,  532. 

2  "  They,"  i.e.  Cromwell  and  his  party,  "have  sent  a  gentlewoman 
in  Lime  Street,  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  and  after  her  return  Colonel 
Legge  and  Colonel  Berkeley  were  despatched  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  because  they  could  not  receive  the  King's  answer  time  enough, 
they  put  off  the  debate  of  disposing  of  the  King  and  Kingdom  to  a 
longer  day ;  they  have  adjourned  the  Parliament  and  met  at  Farnham 
Castle.  They  have  ordered  the  strengthening  of  the  Tower  with  a 
thousand  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  taking  down  of  the  chains, 
the  drawing  of  the  army  nearer  the  City,  &c."  Tricks  of  the  State, 
E.  436,  3.  This  pamphlet  was  published  on  April  29.  Berkeley  and 
Ashburnham  probably  returned  before  the  18th,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  King  were  broken  off  before  that  day.  See  p.  339, 
note  3. 

3  I  gather  the  King's  knowledge  of  this  resolve  from  his  anxiety  to 
effect  the  Duke's  escape  without  delay. 
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substituting  the  Duke  for  his  father  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  War;1  and  the  24th,  the  ~ T^ST 
day  on  which  there  was  to  be  a  call  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  for  a  motion 
that  the  King  should  be  dethroned  in  favour  of  his 
second  son.2 

To  Charles,  therefore,  it  was  of  vital  importance    April  21. 
that  the  Duke  of  York  should  not  be  found  in  Eng-  theSuke 
land  on  the  24th.     One  obstacle  to  his  escape,  the  planned. 
word  of  honour  which  the  boy  had  given  not  to  re- 
peat his  former  attempt  to  escape,3   was  easily  re- 
moved by  Bamfield,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan  was  entrusted.     Bamfield  told  the  Duke  that  as 
he  was  under  age  his  promise  was  not  binding  with- 
out his  father's  consent,  and  this  sophistry  obtained 
ready  credence.     The  evasion  was  to  be  made  on  the 
2 1  st.     For  some  evenings  before,  the  Duke  amused 
himself  by  playing  hide  and  seek  with  his  brother 
and  sister  in  the  apartments  which  they  occupied  at 

1  "  This  army  (last  April)  in  their  council  .  .  .  debated  the  deposing 
of  the  King,  disinheriting  the  Prince  and  crowning  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  was  then  approved  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton."  Walker's  Hist, 
of  Independency,  i.  107.  "  Shortly,"  wrote  Bamfield  in  an  undated 
letter,  "  the  design  of  622  [the  Duke  of  York's]  crowning  in  case  there 
be  a  necessity  that  monarchical  government  must  continue,  is  freshly 
thought  upon."  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda.  The  same  idea  is  in- 
dicated in  the  King's  own  letter  to  Bamfield  about  the  proposed  escape 
of  the  Duke.  "  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  and,  if  he  miscarry  in  the 
attempt,  it  will  be  the  greatest  affliction  that  can  arrive  to  me ;  but  I 
look  upon  James's  escape  as  Charles's  preservation,  and  nothing  can 
content  me  more."  Autobiography  of  Lady  Anne  Halkett,  20. 
1  Charles's  preservation,'  I  imagine,  means  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

2  "  The  citizens  .  .  .  see  now  the  army  .  .  .  have  environed  them, 
on  purpose  to  overawe  the  Presbyterian  members  at  the  great  mote  on 
Monday,  the  24th  instant ;  but  the  great  design  of  that  day  held  not 
since  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  York — wherein  it  is  supposed  he 
was  chiefly  to  be  concerned — hath  escaped  their  clutches."  Merc. 
Elencticus,  E.  437,  10. 

3  See  p.  324. 
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prepara- 
tions. 


April  21. 
The  escape 
effected. 


The  Duke 
conveyed 
to  the 
Nether- 
lands. 


St.  James's,  in  order  to  accustom  his  guardians  to  his 
absence  from  the  room  where  he  had  usually  been 
found  at  that  late  hour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Anne  Murray,  a  sister  of  the 
well-known  Will  Murray,  had  ordered  a  tailor  to 
make  for  the  boy  a  lady's  dress.  The  order  almost 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  plot,  as  the  tailor  was 
startled  by  the  measurements  given  to  him.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  made  a  dress  in  which  the  size  of  the 
waist  was  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  lady's  height. 
The  tailor,  however,  kept  counsel,  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2 1  st,  the  Duke,  saying  that  he  was  going 
off  to  his  game,  went  into  the  garden,  and  opening 
the  gate  with  a  key  with  which  he  had  been  supplied, 
stepped  out  into  the  park,  where  Bamfield  awaited 
him  with  a  cloak  and  wig.  Thus  partially  disguised, 
the  Duke  was  taken  in  a  coach  to  a  house  in  which 
Anne  Murray  completed  the  metamorphosis,  clothing 
him  in  a  *  mixed  mohair  of  a  light  hair-colour  and 
black,'  and  a  scarlet  under-petticoat. 

In  this  guise,  making  as  Anne  Murray  thought  a 
very  pretty  girl,  the  boy,  still  accompanied  by  Bam- 
field, who  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  brother, 
took  passage  in  a  barge  to  Gravesend,  where  the  pair 
found  a  vessel  awaiting  them,  and  put  to  sea  before 
orders  had  been  given  to  stop  the  ports.  Two  days 
later  they  landed  at  Eammekens,  safe  from  all  pursuit. 
Yet  the  Duke  continued  to  keep  up  his  disguise  after 
all  necessity  for  it  was  at  an  end.  On  the  night  after 
his  arrival  he  shocked  the  hostess  of  the  inn  in  which 
he  slept  by  rejecting  the  services  of  her  maids  when 
he  undressed,  and  by  insisting  on  occupying  the  same 
room  as  Bamfield.1 


1  Account  of  the  Duke  of  York's  escape,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  App.  xlvii.; 
Autobiography  of  Lady  Anne  HalJcett,  20.  For  the  date  of  the  escape 
see  L.J.  x.  219. 
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The   Houses,  as   soon  as  they  learnt  what  had     Cl|p' 
happened,  issued  orders  to  transfer  some  of  the  ser-  ^ZIT" 
vants  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  brother  the  Duke  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  now  only  in  his  ninth  year,  and  did  ter?hous£ 
everything  in  their  power  to  increase  the  dignity  of  Creased, 
the    child's   position,  as  if  to  point  him   out  as   a 
possible  occupant  of  the  throne  now  that  his  brother 
was  no  longer  available.     For  the  present,  however, 
the  time  was  unpropitious  to  such  designs,  as  the 
signs  of  approaching  war  were  growing  clearer  every 
day.     Before  the  end  of  April,  it  was  evident  beyond 
dispute  that  the  question  was  not  how  the  Houses 
should  dispose  of  the  throne,  but  whether  it  was  to 
be  at  their  disposal.     The  news  from  Scotland  was  Bad  news 
gloomy  enough,  and  scarcely  less  gloomy  was  the  Ireland, 
news  from  Ireland. 
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1646 

Nov.-Dec. 
Ormond 
and  the 
Irish  Con- 
federates. 


A  negotia- 
tion with 
Preston. 


In  the  winter  of  1646,  Ormond,  finding  that  the 
English  Parliament  refused  to  accept  his  surrender 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  office  on  his  own  terms,1 
had  made  a  fresh  effort  to  conclude  an  alliance  which 
might  unite  the  English  Eoyalists  with  more  moderate 
spirits  amongst  the  Irish  Confederates,  on  the  basis 
of  toleration  under  the  King's  authority,  against 
Einuccini  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Puritans  on  the 
other.  On  behalf  of  this  scheme  Digby,  as  the  King's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Clanricarde,  as  a  loyal  Catholic 
nobleman,  combined  in  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with 
Preston,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Confede- 
rates in  Leinster.  Preston,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
O'Neill,  and  never  altogether  at  his  ease  in  carrying 
out  the  Nuncio's  behests,  listened  for  a  time  to  their 
invitations,2  but  in  the  end  broke  away  from  them, 
and  on  December  22  signed  a  declaration  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  insufficiency 
of  Ormond's  offers.3  After  this  Einuccini's  triumph 
seemed  complete.  When  the  General  Assembly  met 
on  January  10,  1647,  ne  consented  to  the  liberation 

1  See  vol.  ii.  576. 

2  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  negotiation  is  printed  in 
Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  453-483. 

3  Preston  to  Einuccini,  Dec.  10,  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  1,448; 
Preston  to  Ormond,  Dec.  19,  Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  483 ;  Preston's 
Declaration,  Dec.  22,  Gilbert's  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  vi. 
167. 
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of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  whom  he  had     c^p* 
arrested  in  September,1  being  now  strong  enough  to  v~l6T47~" 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  to  a  condemnation     jan.  10. 
of  the   peace   made   by  the  Supreme  Council  with  Sembiy 
Ormond,2  and  a  general  acceptance  of  his  own  prin-  £*^jj: 
ciples.     Every  member  of  the  Assembly  swore  not  to     Feb.  2. 
accept  any  peace  which  did  not  grant  full  liberty  to  the  the  peace 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  ormond. 
restoration  of  all  jurisdictions  and  privileges  possessed 
by  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.,  the  abro- 
gation of  all  laws   hostile  to  the    Eoman  Catholic 
religion,    and   the   restitution   of   all   churches   and 
benefices  not  only  in  the  districts  now  held  by  the 
Confederates,  but  also  in  those  which  might  be  subse- 
quently gained  by  them.     A  new  Supreme  Council 
was  then  chosen,  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  clergy 
formed  a  decided  majority.3 

Einuccini's  Parliamentary  success  could  not  smooth  GMayh~ 
away  the  real  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  feud  ^£2^* 
between  Preston  and  O'Neill  was  still  unappeased. 
The  clergy  could  not  trust  Preston,  and  the  brutalities 
of  O'Neill's  Ulstermen  exasperated  the  laity  of  the 
South.4  The  Nuncio  was  moreover  irritated  at  the 
anxiety  shown,  even  by  the  clergy,  to  maintain  in  all 
temporal  matters  their  allegiance  to  a  heretic  king.5 

1  See  vol.  ii.  544.  2  lb.  537. 

3  Einuccini,  Nunziatura,  190-209,  472. 

4  Einuccini  to  Panzirolo,  May  28,  Nunziatura,  229. 

5  "  Nel  giuramento  rinnovato  in  quest'  Asserablea  vedra  V.  E.  che 
il  prirao  punto  e  la  fedelta  verso  il  Ee,  siccome  anco  i  Vescovi 
senz'  alcuna  difficolta  hanno  giurato.  Questa  cosa  e  tanto  inviscerata  in 
ogni  sorte  di  persona  anco  ecclesiastica,  che  quando  il  Xunzio  si  facesse 
alcun  ininimo  motivo,  enterebbe  subito  in  sospetto  d'  aver  altri  fini 
che  di  semplice  nunziatura,  come  i  niali  affetti  anco  senza  questo 
cercano  alle  volte  di  persuadere."  Einuccini  to  Panfilio,  March  7, 
lb.  205.  The  Nuncio  goes  on  to  say  that,  whenever  the  sending  of 
10,000  men  to  England  was  talked  of,  he  took  care  to  express  his 
approbation  of  the  proposal  only  in  general  terms. 
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The  reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  the  clergy  was  still  more  strongly 
marked ;  whilst  the  money  which  should  have  been 
sent  from  Eome  had  not  yet  arrived.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Confederate  Catholics  missed  the 
opportunity  of  seizing  Dublin,  which  was  offered  them 
by  the  strife  between  the  Parliament  and  army  in 
England. 

Whilst  Einuccini  was  chafing  under  the  restraints 
which  hindered  the  creation  of  a  Papal  Ireland,  the 
Queen  was  doing  what  she  could  to  make  Ireland 
Eoyalist.  In  March  one  of  her  agents,  Winter  Grant, 
urged  Ormond  to  retract  the  word  which  he  had 
sfiven  to  Parliament  and  to  form  a  league  with 
Einuccini  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown. 
Grant  passed  from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  and  from 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
induce  either  Ormond  to  bend  before  the  Nuncio's 
terms,  or  the  Nuncio  to  accept  Ormond's  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Eoyal  over  the  ecclesiastical 
power.1 

The  precious  time  thus  frittered  away  could  never 
be  recovered  by  the  Confederates.  On  June  7 
Michael  Jones,  appointed  by  the  English  Parliament 
to  the  command  in  Leinster,2  landed  in  Dublin  ac- 
companied by  Parliamentary  commissioners,  and, 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  by  1,400  foot 
and  600  horse.  Ormond,  after  a  protracted  negotia- 
tion, had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  unconditionally 
to  the  English  Parliament.  On  July  28  he  delivered 
over  the  sword  of  office  to  the  commissioners,  and  a 
few  days  later  sailed   for   England.     His  policy  of 


1  Notices  on  Winter  Grant's  mission  are  scattered  over  the  Carte 
MSS.  of  the  time,  and  Rinuccini's  Nunziatura. 
~  See  p.  46. 
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seeking  to  bind  Ireland  to  Charles  by  the  concession 

of  religious    toleration   under   the   Eoyal   authority    ~l6\7~ 

could  not  but  fail.    He  never  had  the  material  forces 

behind  him  necessary  to  terrify  those  who  rejected 

his  offers,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  inspire  those 

to  whom  his   policy  was  in  itself  acceptable  with 

confidence  in  a  king  who  merely  sought  to  make  use 

of  Catholic  Ireland  for  his  own  ends. 

Whilst  Ormond  was  haggling  with  the  commis-    May-July. 

OD        °  Preston's 

sioners  the  long-expected  attack  of  the  Confederates  advance. 
was  at  last  impending  over  Dublin.  Freed  from  the 
rivalry  of  O'Neill,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  Con- 
naught,  Preston  surprised  Carlow  in  May,  and  having 
collected  a  considerable  force,  was  early  in  July  in  a 
position  to  attack  the  girdle  of  fortified  posts  with 
which  Dublin  was  surrounded.  Naas  capitulated  on 
July  15,  and  Maynooth  on  the  23rd.  Preston  then 
laid  siege  to  Trim.  If  Trim  proved  unable  to  resist,  it 
would  next  be  the  turn  of  Dublin.1 

Before  Trim  could  be  brought  to  yield,  the  change  Aug.  1. 
of  rulers  in  Dublin  exposed  Preston  to  an  attack  from  leaves 
a  commander  who,  though  money  and  supplies  were 
still  wanting,  had  a  military  force  sufficiently  well 
equipped  to  be  available,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  for 
active  service.  On  August  1  Jones  marched  out  of 
Dublin  ;  then  striking  northwards  he  effected  on  the 
4th  a  junction  with  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  who,  having 
been  one  of  the  King's  lords-justices,  was  now  serving 
the  Parliament  loyally  in  his  old  post  as  governor  of 
Drogheda.  The  combined  force  was  reckoned  at 
5,000  foot  and  1,500  horse,  whilst  Preston  had  at  his 
disposal  at  least  7,000  foot  and  1 ,000  horse.  On  the  8th 
Jones  found  Preston's  army  posted  on  Dungan  Hill,  not 

1  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  1,708. 
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far  from  Trim,  and  at  once  pushed  forward  to  the 
attack.  As  at  Benburb,1  the  battle  was  decided  by 
the  result  of  the  encounter  of  the  cavalry.  Inferior 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  the  Irish  horse  took  to 
flight  on  both  wings.  The  foot  soldiers  alone,  stub- 
born as  their  resistance  was,  could  do  no  more  than 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  race.  After  more  than 
half  their  numbers  had  fallen  three  thousand  survivors 
took  refuge  in  a  bog.  Jones  at  once  ordered  his 
horsemen  to  guard  the  exits,  whilst  his  footmen 
pressed  in  to  the  slaughter.  The  Irish  officers  were 
reserved  as  prisoners,  but  of  the  private  soldiers  who 
entered  the  bog  no  more  than  228  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  four  hundred  of 
the  hardy  band  which  had  followed  Alaster  Macdonald 
in  the  Highlands  under  the  leadership  of  Montrose.2 

According  to  the  English  accounts  no  more  than 
500  of  the  Irish  foot  escaped  from  first  to  last,  whilst 
the  Irish  themselves  admitted  a  loss  of  3,000.  Preston 
himself  escaped,  but  his  money  and  baggage,  together 
with  his  secret  correspondence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  To  Jones's  hungry  soldiers  the  most 
valuable  prize  was  '  sixty-four  pair  oxen '  ready  to 
be  converted  into  food.  Yet  even  with  this  help 
Jones's  commissariat  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enable 
him  long  to  keep  the  field.  He  recovered  Naas  and 
Maynooth,  but  on  the  10th,  only  two  days  after  his 
victory,  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Tichborne  and 
to  return  to  Dublin. 


1  See  vol.  ii.  535. 

2  Relation  of  Battle  of  Trim,  Nunziatura,  243  ;  Diary,  Carte  MSS. 
xxi.  fol.  371.  In  the  Relation  Macdonald's  men  are  called  '  Scoti 
Iberni,'  which  seems  to  settle  the  question  of  their  race.  Colonel 
Alexander  Macdonald  is  said  to  have  fallen,  but  either  this  must  be  an 
error,  or  the  slain  man  must  have  been  a  namesake  of  the  son  of 
Colkitto. 


MURROUGH   OF  THE  BURNINGS.  35 1 

Good  news  met  Jones  on  his  arrival  at  the  city     c§£^' 
gate.     A   ship   had   arrived   bringing    1,500/.    from  N~"l6r47~" 
England,  an  earnest,  as  the  soldiers  hoped,  of  better    Aug.  10. 
things  to  come.     The  victors,  as  they  strode  along  querST 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  were  not  allowed  to  display  D^im. 
the   banners  which  they  had  captured.      It  would 
savour,  said  Jones,   '  of  ostentation  and  attributing 
unto  man  the  glory  of  this  great  work  due  unto  the 
Lord  only.' ! 

To  the  Confederate  Catholics  the  blow  was,  in-    Aug.  12. 

O'Neill 

deed,  a  heavy  one.  The  Supreme  Council  summoned  summoned 
O'Neill  to  their  aid,  and  before  long  the  Ulster  chief-  supreme 
tain  established  himself  in  Leinster,  but  his  followers 
brought  with  them  an  evil  reputation  as  plunderers 
which  rendered  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
southern  Irish  impossible.2  Under  any  circum- 
stances O'Neill  would  have  found  it  difficult  enough 
to  cope  with  Jones.  His  forces  were  quite  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  Inchiquin  as  well. 

Inchiquin,  whose  savage  destructiveness  branded  inchiquin's 
him  amongst  his  countrymen  with  the  appellation  of 
'  Murrough  of  the  burnings,'  was  pursuing  his  accus- 
tomed work  of  destruction  in  Munster.     On  Septem- 
ber 3  he  drew  near  to  the  Eock  of  Cashel  on  which 
the   fortress-cathedral    of  St.  Patrick,  the  work   of 
Norman  conquerors,  overshadows  the  lovely  chapel 
of  Cormac,  the  last  effort  of  Irish  architectural  art  in 
the  days  before  the  Irish  tribes  bowed  beneath  the 
yoke  of  the    stranger.     On   the  4th,  mounting  the     Sept.  4. 
ascent,  he  drove  the  Irish  garrison  into  the  cathedral,  the  KockS 
Then   followed   a   desperate   struggle.     Finding  the 
doors   blocked   against  them,  the    assailants   raised 

1  Diary,  Carte  MSS.  xxi.  fol.  371. 

2  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  foil.  1,731-1,738.  The  charge  of  plundering 
is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  its  being  made  in  an  account  written  in 
Einuccini's  interests. 
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ladders  to  the  windows  and  leapt  into  the  church. 
For  half  an  hour  the  fight  raged  within  till  some 
sixty  of  the  defenders,  who  alone  remained  alive, 
took  refuge  in  the  bell-tower.  Enticed  by  promise 
of  quarter,  they  at  last  descended,  to  be  butchered 
or  retained  as  prisoners  for  ransom  by  the  faithless 
Inchiquin.  Five  priests  were  slaughtered  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Amongst  the  slain  were  some  women, 
whilst  others  were  stripped  naked  and  turned  out 
in  their  shame.  When  the  destruction  of  human 
life  was  at  an  end,  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  great 
crucifix  in  the  rood-loft,  and  lopped  away  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
That  day's  work  put  a  barrier  between  Inchiquin 
and  his  countrymen  which  no  subsequent  tergiversa- 
tion on  his  part  ever  availed  to  remove.1 

After  Inchiquin  had  satisfied  his  rage  and  the 
cupidity  of  his  soldiers  at  Cashel,  his  light  horse 
swept  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Kilkenny.  This 
success  encouraged  Jones,  who  had  now  received 
fresh  support  from  England,  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Leaving  Dublin  on  October  2,  he  marched  north- 
wards to  effect  a  junction  with  a  soldier  of  far  higher 
quality  than  Inchiquin.2 

That  soldier  was  George  Monk.  After  his  cap- 
ture at  Nantwich,3  in  January  1644,  Monk  was  for  a 
long  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  the 
very  type  of  a  professional  soldier,  diligent  and 
skilful  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  political  or  religious  enthusiasm. 
As  long  as  Charles  was  in  a  position  to  claim  his 
services,  Monk  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advances  of 
his  captors,  who  would  gladly  have  given  employ- 

1  Father  Sail's  narrative  in  Murphy's  Cromivell  in  Ireland,  388. 

2  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  1,738  b.  3  See  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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ment   to    so   distinguished   an    officer.     At   last,  in     c^■p• 
November  1646,  when  Charles  was  in  the  hands  of  ^Z^ 
the  Scots   at   Newcastle    and   the   Koyal  army  had      Nov. 
ceased  to  exist,  Monk,  holding  himself  free  from  all  S^the 
further  obligation  to  the  King,  took  the  Covenant  Covenant- 
and    accepted  service   under  Lord  Lisle,1  who  was 
then  setting  off  for  Munster  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.2 

Lisle's  appointment  proving  a  failure,  Monk  re-     j^64? 
turned  with  him  to  England  in   1647.     His  services,  Monk's  , 

0  r/  command 

however,  were  too  valuable  to  be  readily  dispensed  in  Ulster. 
with,  and  on  July  1 7  of  the  same  year  he  received  a 
commission  to  command  all  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  Ulster   excepting   the   Scottish   regiments   under 
Monro.     As  O'Neill  was  no   longer   in   the   North, 
Monk  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  forces  in  Leinster,  and  on  October  5  he     Oct.  5. 
brought    1,400   foot  and  600  horse  to  the  help  of  between 
Jones.     Their  united  army  now  consisted  of  6,000  Jones.*1 
foot  and   1,600  horse — a  force  which  was  irresistible 
as  long  as  it  could  be  fed.     Many  fortresses  were 

1  See  p.  46. 

2  Gamble's  Life  of  Monk,  22 ;  L.J.  viii.  562,  564 ;  ix.  336.  Mr. 
Julian  Corbett  holds  that  Monk  did  not  take  the  Covenant  at  this 
time — though  there  is  evidence  that  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms 
reported  him  to  be  ready  to  take  it — on  the  ground  that  the  Ulster 
Scots  asked  him  to  take  it  in  1649,  which  he  thinks  they  would  not 
have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  already.  It  appears,  however,  that,  on 
March  30,  1649,  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ards  and  others  wrote  to  Monk 
that  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  '  in  conscience  join  with  any 
new  association  with  such  as  will  not  cordially  renew  the  Covenant 
with  us  now.'  (Carte  MSS.  xxiv.  fol.  332.)  That  the  Scots  in  1649 
wanted  Monk  to  take  the  Covenant  a  second  time  is  shown  still  more 
clearly  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  War  printed  in  The 
Declaration  of  the  British,  E.  556,  15.  The  fact  is  that  to  take  the 
Covenant  in  1646  meant,  to  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  a  renunciation  of  the  service  of  Charles  I.  for  that  of 
Parliament.  To  take  it  in  1649  meant  a  renunciation  of  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  that  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Scots. 

HI.  A  A 
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captured,  including  the  strong  town  of  Athboy, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  O'Neill. 

O'Neill  was  the  less  able  to  offer  resistance  as 
he  had  weakened  himself  by  the  despatch  of  Alaster 
Macdonald  into  Munster  to  assist  Lord  Taafe,  the 
general  of  the  Confederates,  in  making  head  against 
the  victorious  Inchiquin.1  On  November  13,  how- 
ever, Inchiquin  defeated  the  combined  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mallow.  As  at  Dungan  Hill  the 
struggle  on  the  field  was  followed  by  a  butchery,  no 
quarter  being  given  to  any  but  the  officers.  Even 
this  distinction  did  not  avail  Alaster  Macdonald. 
The  strong  man  whose  swashing  blows  had  stemmed 
the  tide  of  war  at  Auldearn  2  was  negotiating  for 
a  surrender,  when  an  officer  of  Inchiquin's  basely 
stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  stretched  him  dying 
on  the  ground.3 

Such  a  flood  of  disaster  necessarily  produced  a 
deep  feeling  of  despondency  at  Kilkenny,  where  the 
General  Assembly  was  again  in  session.  For  some 
time  there  had  been  a  talk  of  offering  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Ireland  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  for  this 
office  Einuccini  would  have  selected  the  Pope  or 
some  Catholic  sovereign  acting  under  the  Pope's  in- 
fluence.4 The  old  party  of  peace  was,  however,  too 
strong  for  the  Nuncio.  The  General  Assembly  now 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Supreme  Council  many 
who  had  been  ejected  and  imprisoned  by  him  a  year 
before.     It  also  insisted,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  on 


1  The  late  Successful  Proceedings  of  the  Army,  E.  412,  4;  Lord 
Leicester's  MS.  fol.  1,738  b- 1,739  b. 

2  See  vol.  ii.  186. 

3  Inchiquin   to   Lenthall,  Nov.   18,  A    true  Relation,  E.  418,  6; 
Rinuccini's  Nunziatura,  268. 

4  In  his  letter  of  Nov.  23  (Nunziatura,  265)  he  does  not  commit 
himself  so  far,  but  his  subsequent  letters  show  what  his  wishes  were. 
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sending   three    commissioners    to    France   with   the     c^p' 
twofold  object  of  inviting  the   Prince  of  Wales  to  w~l6' 7  ~* 
Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  which  had  commis- 
been  made  through  Winter  Grant,1  and  of  coming  to  J^to 
an  agreement  with  the  Queen  on  terms  of  peace  which  France> 
might  supersede  those  formerly  arranged  with  Or- 
mond.2     Einuccini  was  the  more  dissatisfied  as  two 
of  the  commissioners,  Lord  Muskerry  and  Geoffrey 
Browne  were  his  opponents,   and  the  only  one  on 
whose  goodwill  he  could  count  was  the  Marquis  of 
Antrim.     The  influence  of  the  Nuncio,  however,  was 
still  considerable  enough  to  enable  him  to  exact  a 
promise  from  the  Assembly  that,  as  far  as  religion 
was   concerned,  nothing  should  be  accepted  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  two  other  commissioners  of  his  own  &nd  to 
selection  to  negotiate  at  Eome.3 

It  was  not  till  February  that  the  two  parties  of      *6j8 
commissioners  left  Ireland.    At  the  end  of  that  month  Departure 
Colonel   Barry   landed    at   Cork4   with   instructions  commis- 
from  Ormond — who  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  Barry.a 


mission. 


France — to  bring  the  Eoyalist  party  in  Ireland  into 
active  co-operation  with  that  large  party  amongst 
the  Confederates  which  was  more  or  less  openly 
hostile  to  the  Nuncio. 

Before  making  for   Kilkenny,  Barry  stopped  to  inchiquin 

.  .  .  changes 

have  an  interview  with  Inchiquin.  In  spite  of  the  sides, 
ferocity  he  had  exhibited  against  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  Inchiquin  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring to  change  sides.  He  had  far  more  in  common 
with  the  great  Irish  landowners  who  formed  the 
main  support  of  the  Eoyalist  party  amongst  the  Con- 

1  See  p.  348.  2  See  vol.  ii.  424. 

3  Einuccini's  Nunziatura,  263-293. 

4  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  1,904. 
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federates,  than  with  Jones  on  the  one  hand  or  Binuc- 
cini  on  the  other.  He  had  also  taken  alarm  at  the 
Vote  of  No  Addresses  as  implying  a  defiance  to  his 
own  class  as  well  as  to  the  King.  Accordingly,  he 
received  Barry  with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  au- 
thority to  negotiate  between  himself  and  the  Confede- 
rates a  cessation  of  arms  which  might  afterwards  be 
converted  into  open  co-operation  in  the  King's  name.1 

On  March  28  the  ominous  tidings  that  nego- 
tiations were  on  foot  reached  Westminster.2  On 
April  1 3  further  news  arrived  which  confirmed  the 
worst  fears.  Inchiquin  had,  on  April  3,  declared 
openly  for  the  King  and  for  an  alliance  with  the 
Scots  and  the  Irish  Confederates,  and  had  also 
notified  to  his  officers  that  those  who  refused  to 
support  his  new  policy  must  leave  the  country.3 

Before  long  news  still  more  depressing  arrived 
from  Scotland.  Whatever  hope  Cromwell  may  have 
entertained  of  averting  an  invasion  by  an  under- 
standing with  Argyle  and  the  Kirk  had  now  to  be 
definitely  abandoned.  On  April  1 1  the  Scottish 
Parliament  voted  that  the  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  broken,  and  that  a  demand  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion  in  England,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  also  voted 
that  the  English  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  King  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his    consent   to    these    terms,    and    should    disband 


1  Philopater  Ireneeus  (i.e.  John  O'Callaghan),  Vinci.  Catli.  Hib. 
58. 

2  All  that  was  published  was  a  letter  from  Inchiquin's  officers 
declaring  that  they  must  be  fetched  home  to  England  unless  supplies 
were  sent ;  but  Grignon,  in  his  despatch  of  April  T%,  speaks  of  Inchiquin 
as  having  already  joined  the  Catholics. 

3  L.J.  x.  161,  189;  Papers  against  Lord  Inchiquin,  E.  435,  33. 
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Fairfax's  army  of  sectaries.  On  the  i8th  the  Par- 
liament, in  expectation  of  a  refusal  of  these  demands, 
proceeded  to  name  colonels  of  the  regiments  about 
to  be  raised  in  the  several  counties  for  service  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.1 

From  Wales,  too,  the  news  had  for  some  time 
been  alarming.  Early  in  March  hopes  had  been 
entertained  that  the  troops  raised  by  Laugharne  to 
fight  during  the  last  war  on  the  side  of  Parliament 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  quietly  disbanded.     A 
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considerable  party  of  them,  however,  now  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  Pembroke,  giving  intimation  of  their 
approach  to  Poyer.     On  March  23,  Poyer,  sure  of  March  23. 
their  support,  sallied  out  of  the  castle  and  chased  saify.18 
out  of  the  town  the  Parliamentary  officer,  Colonel 
Fleming,  with  the  soldiers  under  his  command.2 

1  Acts  of  the  Pari,  of  Scotl.  vi.  part  ii.  23,  30. 

2  A  Bloody  Slaughter,  E.  433,  5  ;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer, E.  434,  26 ;  Prince  Charles's  Letter,  E.  434,  27  ;  Perf.  Occur* 
rences,  E.  522,  11 ;  Bushiv.  vii.  1,039. 
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Poyer  was  encouraged  by  this  success  to  more 
active  operations.  Sweeping  over  Pembrokeshire  he 
levied  men  and  contributions,  and  only  just  failed 
in  carrying  off  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  as 
prisoners  to  Pembroke.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  Tenby  Castle,  and  was  emboldened  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  which  he  declared  openly  for 
the  King  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.1  At 
Westminster  there  was  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Laugharne's  regiments.  Colonel  Horton  was 
despatched  by  Fairfax  with  reinforcements  to  super- 
intend the  disbandment,  for,  though  both  soldiers  and 
officers  gave  fair  promises,  they  might  easily  be  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Poyer's  good  fortune  to 
resist  a  government  known  to  them  mainly  by 
the  taxes  which  it  levied.2  As  April  wore  on  it 
became  clear  that  Horton  would  have  more  enemies 
to  deal  with  than  the  mere  garrisons  of  Pembroke 
and  Tenby.  Laugharne's  men  took  what  payment 
they  could  get  and  left  their  ranks ;  but  as  soon  a& 
they  were  disbanded  they  for  the  most  part  placed 
themselves  under  Poyer's  orders.3  In  so  doing  they 
were  encouraged  by  Colonel  Powel,  one  of  Laugh- 
arne's principal  officers,  though  Laugharne  himself 
for  the  present  abstained  from  action.  On  April  17 
Horton  wrote  that  he  had  arrived  at  Neath,  and  that 
an  immediate  action  was  expected. 

In  Wales,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Charles 
hoped  to  draw  to  his  own  profit  the  not  unnatural 
reluctance  of  the  population  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  England.  Yet  neither  his  character 
nor  his  position  fitted  him  to  appear  as  the  champion 

1  Per/.  Occurrences,  E.  522,  17;  The  Declaration  of  Col.  Poyer,. 

E.  435,  9- 

2  A  Per/.  Diurnal,  E.  522,  15.  3  lb.  E.  522,  20. 
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of  overborne  nationalities.     Alike  in  Scotland  and  in     c^tR 
Ireland  the  distinctive  national  feeling  had  rallied  to  ^"TV"" 
the  representative  of    the   spiritual   power — in  one  it9  in- 
case to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  the  other  case  to  weakness. 
Einuccini.     Hamilton    in    Scotland    and    the   Con- 
federate lords  in  Ireland  supported  Charles's  claims 
in  England,  because  they  wished  to  use  his  restored 
authority  to  support  them  in  opposing  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  in  their  respective  countries.    Their  most 
vigorous  efforts  would  be  heavily  weighted  with  an 
ally,  whose  promises  no  man  could  trust,  and  who, 
when   his   own  objects  had  been  gained,  would  as 
readily  sacrifice  his  supporters  as  his  enemies. 

To  Charles  himself  the  varied  nature  of  the  forces  its  effect  in 
taking  the  field  on  his  behalf  was  almost  certain 
to  be  detrimental.  Cavaliers  of  the  old  stock  like 
Glemham  and  Langdale  might  cheerfully  accept  the 
help  of  the  Scots,  as  Ormond  had  accepted  the  aid  of 
Inchiquin  and  Muskerry,  in  confidence  that  when  the 
victory  had  once  been  won  their  own  social  position, 
combined  with  the  favour  of  the  King,  would  suffice 
to  secure  the  ascendency  of  their  own  principles  in 
the  future.  Charles's  new  allies,  the  English  Presby- 
terians, were  much  less  confident,  and  but  few  of 
them  were  likely  to  believe  that  a  victory  due  to  the 
Cavaliers,  aided  by  the  less  distinctively  Presby- 
terian section  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  by  the 
Catholic  nobility  of  Ireland,  would  really  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  their  objects. 

If  there  was  a  man  in  England  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  it  was  Cromwell. 
All  his  thoughts  made  for  unity,  and  after  pushing 
his  designs  for  the  conciliation  of  the  King  almost 
beyond  the  verge  of  safety,  he  at  last  accepted  the 
stern  teaching  of  facts,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
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Clx\P'  conciliation  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  did  not  need 
"~YZ^  much  clearness  of  brain  to  teach  him  the  importance 
of  succeeding  here.  The  army,  though  compara- 
tively small  in  numbers,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
central  position,  and  might  fairly  be  expected  to  cope 
with  the  large  forces  threatening  it  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  because  those  forces  were  scattered  over 
a  wide  circumference,  and  were  ill-supported  even  by 
the  people  of  the  countries  which  sent  them  forth. 
A  successful  rising  in  England,  and  especially  in 
London,  would  shift  the  whole  balance  of  the  war. 
The  army  would,  in  that  case,  be  deprived  at  a  blow 
of  the  support  of  the  machinery  of  civil  government, 
and  would  degenerate  into  a  horde  of  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  brigands. 
April  25.  The  turning  point  appears  to  have  been  reached 

News  from  o  Jr  Jr  ir 

Scotland.  on  April  25.  On  that  day  a  letter  written  from 
Newcastle  by  Hazlerigg  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  announcing  that  a  resolution  to  raise  an 
army  had  been  taken  in  Scotland.1  As  it  happened, 
the  House  was  unusually  full,  and  in  a  full  House 
there  was  always  a  Presbyterian  majority.  Yet  the 
effect  of  this  news,  even  on  the  Presbyterians,  was  at 
its  effect  once  exhibited.  Not  only  did  the  House  resolve  to 
minster.  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Newcastle,  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,2  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  background  since  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses, 
during  the  time  that  the  Independents  had  been 
carrying  on  their  secret  negotiation  for  the  abdication 
of  the  King.3  On  the  27th,  before  the  constitutional 
debate  was  opened,  a  still  more  pressing    question 

1  L.J.  v.  544.    The  letter  is  probably  the  one  printed  anonymously 
in  the  Per/.  Diurnal,  E.  522,  25. 

2  C.J.  v.  544,  545.  3  See  p.  326. 
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claimed  the  attention  of  the  House.     The  misunder-     c^f  • 
standing  between  the  City  and  the  army  sprung  from  v~7^~~" 
differences  about  money  quite  as  much  as  from  dif-    Aprii  27. 
ferences  about  religious  and  political  principles.    JSTo  between g 
threats  of  the  soldiers  or  of  Parliament  could  induce  ^  th/ 
the  citizens  to  pay  their  assessments,  and  without  the  army- 
assessments  of  the  City  the  soldiers  must  either  starve 
or   make   themselves   unpopular   by  living   at   free 
quarter.     Necessarily,  therefore,  the  citizens  were  in 
ill  odour  at  head-quarters,  and   from  time  to  time 
there   was  a  talk  amongst  the  Agitators  of  taking 
the  law    into   their   own  hands.     On  the  27th,  the 
City  authorities  appeared  at  Westminster,  and  laid 
before  the  Houses  information  received  from  an  ex-  Everard's 
ciseman  named  Everard,  to  the  effect  that,  being  at  tion. 
Windsor   on   the    20th,    as   he  lay    in   his  bed,    he 
overheard  some  officers,  of  whom  Colonel  Ewer  was 
one,  talking  in  the  next  room  of  disarming  the  City 
and   forcing   it   by   threats  of  plunder   to  advance 
1  ,ooo,oooZ. 

In  consequence  of  this  information  the  City  now  Demands 
demanded  that  the  chains  taken  away  from  the  streets  city,. 
after  the  late  riot :  should  be  restored,  that  the  army 
should  be  removed  to  a  farther  distance,  and  that 
Skippon,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  both  parties, 
should  be  appointed  to  command  the  trained  bands 
of  the  whole  district  within  the  now  demolished  for- 
tifications.2    Cromwell   at  once  perceived   that    the  granted 
advantage  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  request  of 
City  would  be  far  greater  than  anything  that  could  andvlne. 
be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  irritating  precautions 
against  revolt,  and,  seconded  by  Vane,3  he  moved  that 
the  petition  of  the  City  might  be  granted.     The  right 

1  See  p.  340.  2  L.J.  x.  234. 

3  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  437,  31. 
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of  replacing  the  chains  and  the  appointment  of 
Skippon  met  with  no  opposition;  the  question  of 
removing  the  army  could  only  be  decided  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  army  itself.1 

On  the  28th  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the 
basis  of  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
In  a  division,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  sup- 
ported by  Vane  and  Pierrepont  and  other  leading 
Independents,2  it  was  resolved  by  the  large  majority 
of  165  to  99  that  the  House  would 'not  alter  the 
fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom,  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.'  The  question  who  the  King 
should  be  was  not  openly  touched,  but  the  House 
proceeded  to  resolve  that  the  matter  of  the  proposi- 
tions sent  to  the  King  when  he  was  at  Hampton 
Court  should  '  be  the  ground  of  the  debate  for  the 
settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,'  and  that 
any  member  was  to  be  at  liberty  in  spite  of  the  Vote 
of  No  Addresses  to  propound  anything  he  pleased  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.3 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  main 
object  of  those  who  supported  this  proposal  was  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Scots. 
Cromwell,  at  least,  could  vote  with  a  safe  conscience 
for  a  Presbyterian  settlement  if  he  could  be  sure  that 
Parliament  would  maintain  the  concession  of  religious 
liberty  which  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  propositions  intended  to  be  presented 
at  Hampton  Court.4  Most  likely,  however,  he 
troubled  himself  for  the  moment  about  none  of  these 
things.  What  he  wanted  now  was  time  in  which 
to  beat  the  Scots,  and  if  Parliament  chose  to  waste 


1  C.J.  v.  546. 

2  ?  to  Lanark,  April  28,  Hamilton  Papers,  190. 

3  C.J.  v.  547.  4  See  p.  210. 
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time  by  entering  into  a  fresh  negotiation  with  the     ^xi*' 
King  as  hopeless  as  the  first,  he  at  least  would  be  ^~^7~' 
the  gainer. 

Having  done  what  he  could  at  Westminster,  April  24. 
Cromwell  hurried  to  Windsor.  He  had  there  to  do  AgSatcws! 
with  men  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  compromise  was 
hateful.  On  the  24th  a  body  of  Agitators  had  met 
at  St.  Albans,  where  they  denounced  the  ambition  of 
the  grandees,  and  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People.1 
This  foolish  attempt  to  exasperate  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation  against  the  army  at  a  moment  when  the  army 
had  but  little  good-will  to  spare  was  summarily  put 
down.  On  the  28th  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
meeting  were  summoned  before  a  Council  of  War  at 
Windsor,  and  though  they  ultimately  escaped  with 
no  more  than  a  reprimand  they  were  taught  that  the 
time  was  not  one  for  sowing  divisions  in  the  army  or 
the  State.2 

Cromwell  could  stamp  out  mutiny,  but  he  could  Cromwell 

r  m  J  7  distrusted. 

not  conceal  from  himself  that  his  hold  on  the  army 
was  imperilled.  Everything,  it  seemed,  had  gone 
wrong,  and  most  of  all  his  own  sanguine  efforts  to 
restore  peace  by  negotiating  with  the  King.  It  was 
no  secret  that,  by  many  in  the  army  and  out  of  the 
army,  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  who  had  turned 
aside  from  the  path  in  which  he  had  engaged  to  walk 
after  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  on  Corkbush 
Field.  Yet  Cromwell's  mind  was  not  troubled  merely 
by  the  fear  of  external  danger.  His  failures  always 
brought  with  them  deep  searchings  of  heart,  and 
stern  questionings  of  his  own  conscience  to  teach  him 
whether  he  had  in  any  way  strayed  from  the  path  of 

1  The  Army's  Petition,  E.  438,  1. 

2  Per/.  Weekly  Account,  E.  438,  8. 
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duty.    In  this  he  was  not  alone,  and  on  the  29th1  the 

""[648"""    notables  of  the  army — both  officers  and  Agitators — 

April  29.    met  at  Windsor  to  consider  the  position  in  which  they 

mietinir    stood,  no w  when  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  past 

struggle  had  been  entered  upon  in  vain. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  prayer  with  the  purpose 
of  '  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  sad  dispensation.' 
April  30.  On  the  second  day  '  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  did 
urgency,  press  very  earnestly  on  all  those  present  to  a  thorough 
consideration  of  our  actions  as  an  army,  as  well  as  our 
ways  particularly  as  private  Christians,  to  see  if  any 
iniquity  could  be  found  in  them,  and  what  it  was,  that 
if  possible  we  might  find  it  out,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  such  sad  rebukes  which  were  upon  us  by 
reason  of  our  iniquities.'  Upon  this,  those  who  were 
present  carried  their  inquiry  back,  searching  for  the 
time  when  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  amongst  them, 
4  and  rebukes  and  judgments  were  not  as  then  upon 
us.'  It  was  a  long  quest,  and  those  concerned  in  it 
were  not  given  to  brevity  of  speech.  The  time  of. 
the  meeting  sped  away  as  yet  without  definite  result. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  May  i,  news 

1  The  date  given  in  Allen's  narrative  (printed  in  Carlyle  after 
Letter  lv.)  is  'in  the  beginning  of  1648,'  that  is  to  say  after  March  25. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  fix  the  date  during  Cromwell's  negotiations 
with  the  King,  but  there  are  other  reasons  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
April.  Under  the  date  of  May  2,  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (E.  437,  31) 
speaks  of  a  day  of  humiliation  at  Windsor,  and  Whitelocke  fixes  it  on 
April  29.  This  would  bring  the  third  day  to  May  1,  and  a  Letter  of 
Intelligence  of  May  1,  in  the  Clarendon  MS 'S.  (2,771)  says  that  the 
Independents  in  the  House  '  will  bring  the  King  upon  his  trial,  and 
make  choice  of  some  of  their  learned  divines  to  show  the  lawfulness  of 
it.'  The  final  resolution  at  Windsor  seems  to  have  been  taken  after  the 
decision  to  send  off  part  of  the  army  to  Wales,  which  was  on  April  30 
or  May  1.  From  this  I  gather  that  the  three  days  of  the  conference 
were  April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  especially  as  we  know  that  Cromwell 
was  at  Windsor  on  April  29,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  been  absent  from  Parliament  on  the  28th,  when  the  important 
vote  was  taken  on  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
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arrived  which  drove  these  earnest  seekers  rapidly  to     Clxl* 
what  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  foregone  ^"T^J^ 
conclusion.     They   learnt   that   in   Wales,  Fleming,    April  29. 
pushing  on  too  far,  had  been  surprised  and  slain,  inwlies. 
and  that  all  South  Wales  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Wherever  Horton  appeared  the  whole  population  fled 
to  the  hills,  and  not  even  a  horse-shoe  was  to  be  had. 
At  once  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War  ordered 
Cromwell  into  South  Wales  with  two  regiments  of     May  1. 

Cromwell 

horse   and  three  of  foot,  making  up  together  with  sent  to 

South 

those  under  Horton  a  force  of  8,000  men.1  Wales. 

The  renewal  of  the  war,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  which  The  third 

.  .  .  days 

the  army  had,  wisely  or  unwisely,  striven  so  hard  to  meeting, 
avert,  had  thus  become  a  grim  reality.  The  sword 
must  again  be  drawn  before  peace  and  settlement 
could  be  won.  When  that  Council  of  War  broke  up, 
and  officers  of  whom  it  was  composed  joined  the 
Agitators  once  more  to  gather  up  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  had  come  since  the  last  day's  meeting, 
the  temper  exhibited  by  them  was  harder  than  on 
the  day  before.  Major  Goffe  led  the  way,  charac- 
teristically pointing  out  their  sins  of  unbelief,  base 
fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  as  the  fruit 
thereof;  with  their  own  wisdoms,  and  not  with  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  For  a  while  his  hearers,  to 
whom  every  success  was  a  sign  of  Divine  interven- 
tion in  their  favour,  and  every  failure  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  wrath,  listened  speechlessly.  Bitter  tears 
rolled  down  their  bronzed  cheeks  as  they  pondered 
over  their  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  win  the  King 
to  the  ways  of  peace.  And  now  their  long  strivings 
had  an  end.  Charles's  light,  insincere  talk  had  cul- 
minated in  this  worst  of  all  offences,  the  deliberate 

1  A  Per/.  Diurnal,  E.  522,  26. 
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stirring  up  of  fresh  war;  not,  as  in  1642,  by  placing 
^7^~  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  sympathised 
with  his  aims,  but  by  deliberately  rousing  the  hos- 
tility of  men  with  whose  aims  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever,  and  whom  he  intended,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt,  to  cozen  and  fling  aside  when  they  had 
served  his  purpose. 

Whatever  else  might  be  true,  the  effort  to  obtain 
peace  with  the  help  of  Charles  had  no  shadow  of 
truth  in  it.  Here  then  was  the  sin  of  the  army,  and 
this  sin  must  be  driven  far  off  if  it  was  again,  as  in 
the  days  of  open  strife,  to  be  gladdened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Lord's  presence.  Some  of  those 
present  had  seen  this  long  ago ;  all  of  them  saw  it 
now.  "  Presently,"  as  one  who  on  that  day  wept 
and  meditated  with  the  rest,  told  the  story  long  after- 
wards, "we  were  led  and  helped  to  a  clear  agreement 
amongst  ourselves,  not  any  dissenting  " — this  time  at 
least,  not  even  Cromwell — "  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
our  day,  with  the  forces  we  had,  to  go  out  and  fight 
against  those  potent  enemies,  which  that  year  in  all 
places  appeared  against  us,  with  an  humble  confidence 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  only,  that  we  should  destroy 
them  ;  also  enabling  us  then,  after  serious  seeking 
his  face,  to  come  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolu- 
tion on  many  grounds  at  large  then  debated  amongst 
us,  that  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us 
back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man 
of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed, 
and  mischief  he  had  done  to  his  utmost,  against  the 
Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations."  x 

It  needs  no  recourse  to  the  belief  in  Divine  in- 
spiration to  account  for  this  stern  decision.  Charles 
had  played  fast  and  loose  with  his  obligations,  till 

1  Allen's  Narrative,  Somer's  Tracts,  vi.  500. 
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men,  such  as  those  who   took   part   in   that   fierce 
prayer-meeting  at  Windsor,  had   come   to  think  of    ""^T^" 
him  as  the  one  root  of  evil.    They  had  failed  to  make  The 
their  way  through  the  tangle  of  political  arguments,  against1 
They  had  failed  to  conciliate  their  fellow-countrymen ;  Charles< 
but  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  for  England  until  Charles  had 
been  deprived  of  his  power  to  stir  up  never-ending 
strife,  but  that  he  must  be  called  '  to  an  account  for 
that  blood  he  had  shed.' 

That  Cromwell  agreed  with  the  first  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  if  in  momentary  exalta- 
tion of  spirit,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  latter,  many 
months  had  still  to  pass  before  he  could  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  course  to  which  the  resolution 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  deliberately  pointed. 
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Necessity 
of  con- 
ciliating 
the  City. 


May  1. 

The 

regiments 
to  be  with- 
drawn from 
Whitehall 
and  the 
Mews. 


From  a  military  point  of  view  everything  depended 
on  the  possession  of  the  City.  The  numbers  of  the 
army  were  indeed  sufficiently  large  to  keep  London 
down  by  force,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
down  London  and  to  fight  the  Welsh  and  Scots  as 
well.  Cromwell,  clearly  recognising  this  simple  truth, 
had  of  late  been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce  his  brother-officers  to  abandon  their  wild  talk 
about  a  more  extended  military  occupation  of  the 
City.1  It  would  be  time  enough  when  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  to  '  make  the  City  pay  for  all,'  in  other 
words  to  compel  it  to  pay  the  assessments  which  it 
had  hitherto  kept  back,2  possibly  with  such  additions 
as  would  meet  the  expenses  of  the  whole  of  the  new 
war. 

The  act  was  suited  to  the  word.  On  May  1  Fair- 
fax, without  waiting  for  orders  from  Parliament,  an- 
nounced to  the  House  of  Commons  his  intention  to 

1  See  p.  361. 

2  "  Before  Cromwell  went  for  Wales,  it  was  resolved  at  a  Council 
of  War  that  the  City  should  have  all  they  could  ask  or  desire,  there 
being  no  other  way  for  the  present  to  quiet  them ;  and  Cromwell  then 
told  Fairfax  that  he  did  not  doubt  good  success  in  Wales,  and  to  be 
with  him  suddenly  in  the  North  ...  to  settle  those  countries,  and  then 
they  would  make  the  City  pay  for  all.'  Advices  to  Ormond,  July  (?), 
Carte  MSS.  xxii.  fol.  162.  The  story,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  told 
by  a  Royalist,  and  therefore  in  a  way  most  unfavourable  to  Cromwell ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  army  came  back  it  made  no  attempt 
to  do  more  than  call  for  the  payment  of  the  assessments  due  to  it. 
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despatch  Cromwell  into  Wales,  added  that  he  was     ?5tTr 

.  .  .  LiXII. 

about  to  withdraw  the  regiments  from  Whitehall  and  * — it" 

.  1648 

the  Mews,  leaving  the  protection  of  Parliament  to 
the  London  forces  under  Skippon's  command.1  The 
House  indeed  asked  Fairfax  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  order  ;  but  only  till  time  had  been  given 
it  to  consult  the  authorities  of  the  City  on  the  new 
guard  to  be  provided  for  its  own  safety.2 

If  the  City  had  been  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  a  The  Pres- 
Scottish  intervention  these  blandishments  would  have  distracted. 
been  of  little  avail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of 
the  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  City  and  in  Parliament, 
were  beginning  to  suspect  that  they  were  being  used 
as  a  catspaw  by  the  Eoyalists.  "  The  kingdom,"  wrote 
a  Cavalier,  "  generally  desires  their  King,  and  the 
people  grows  to  be  unquiet,  but  they  are  so  afraid 
of  a  new  war  as  they  will  hardly  stir.  The  Presby- 
terians are  much  discontented,  and  would  willingly 
be  rid  of  their  new  masters  ;  yet  rather  than  they 
will  hazard  the  coming  in  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
reduction  3  of  Episcopacy,  they  will  sit  still." 4 

At    Westminster    the    members    composing   the     May2. 
Presbyterian  majority  were  a  prey  to  conflicting  emo-  ^etheatl0n 
tions.     They  were  eager  to  negotiate  with  the  King,  jeans' 
and  also  eager  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  Scots  on 
whom  the  King  mainly  relied.     Distrusting  the  army 
they  were,  nevertheless,  willing  to  make  use  of  it  to 
hold  back  the  flood  of  Eoyalism  which  threatened  to 
sweep  them  away.     On  May  2  they  issued  an  Or- 
dinance, bristling  with  death-penalties  against  blas- 

1  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  May  1,  Cary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i. 

393- 

2  C.J.  v.  549 ;  compare  a  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  4,  Clarendon 

MSS.  2,773- 

3  i.e.  the  bringing  back. 

4  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  1,  lb.  2,771. 
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Berwick 
seized,    . 


April  29, 
and  Car- 
lisle. 


May  3. 
Peremp- 
tory 

demands 
from 
Scotland. 


Their 
dishonesty. 


phemy  and  heresy.1  Yet,  but  for  the  army,  the 
power  to  issue  such  Ordinances  would  soon  pass  out 
of  their  hands.  On  the  day  on  which  this  atrocious 
instrument  of  persecution  was  given  to  the  world, 
news  arrived  that  on  April  28  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  followed  by  a  party  of  Eoyalists  from  Scotland, 
had  surprised  Berwick,  and  that  another  party  had 
surprised  Carlisle  on  the  29th.  On  May  1,  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  a  Cumberland  baronet,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Carlisle  for  the  King  in  the  former  war, 
returned  to  his  old  post.  Both  Langdale  and  Mus- 
grave entered  into  an  obligation  to  surrender  to  the 
Scots  the  places  they  occupied  whenever  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so.2 

This  evil  news  was  followed  on  May  3  by  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  in  accordance  with  its  resolutions  voted 
on  April  1 1 ,3  with  an  intimation  that  the  messenger 
would  wait  no  more  than  fifteen  da}^s  for  a  reply. 
The  letter  demanded  that  all  Englishmen  might  be 
compelled  to  take  the  Covenant,  that  the  Presbyterian 
government  might  be  settled,  heresies  and  schisms, 
including  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  suppressed, 
and  Popery  and  prelacy  exterminated.  The  King, 
moreover,  was  to  be  brought  to  one  of  his  houses  near 
London,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
whilst  the  excluded  members  were  to  be  re-admitted 
to  their  seats,  and  the  army  of  Sectaries  disbanded.4 

The  Hamilton  party,  from  which  this  summons 

1  L.J.  x.  240. 

2  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  522,  25  ;  The  Declaration,  E.  438  ;  Mus- 
grave's  narrative,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,867.  I  have  taken  the  date  of 
the  seizure  of  Berwick,  which  is  variously  given,  from  the  last  source. 

3  See  p.  356. 

4  Loudoun  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  April  26,  L.J.  x. 
242. 
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emanated,  had  acted  prudently  in  refusing  to  submit     ^xif* 
it  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  General  Assembly.      The  >"~l6'g-' 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  King  suited  ill  with  the 
proscription  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     The 
movement  was  a  dishonest  one  from  the  beginning, 
cloaking  its  Eoyalism  in  the  disguise  of  Presbyterian 
zeal.     On  May  1  Hamilton  and  five  other  lords,  one  T1^rirnce 
of  whom  was  Lauderdale,  despatched  a  letter  by  Sir  ?f  Wales 

,  *  invited  to 

William  Fleming  and  Will  Murray  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland. 
Wales,  formally  inviting  him  to  Scotland.1 

Though  the  Presbyterians  at  Westminster,  refusing 
to  bow  their  heads  before  the  summons  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Scots,  merely  answered  that  they 
would  send  a  reply  by  their  own  messengers,  they 
nevertheless  did  their  best  to  show  that  the  interests 
of  Eoyalism  and  Presbyterianism  were  safe  in  their 
hands.     On  May  6  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  a     May  6. 

^  Declara- 

declaration  that  they  would  not  alter  the  government  tion  of  the 

.  °  Houses. 

by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  that  they  would 
maintain  the  Covenant,  and  would  readily  join  the 
Scots  in  again  presenting  to  the  King  the  old  Presby- 
terian propositions  laid  before  him  at  Hampton  Court. 
They  however  said  nothing  about  enforcing  the  uni- 
versal taking  of  the  Covenant  or  about  the  removal 
of  the  King  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.2 

Surely  it  might  be  thought  that  if  those  who  spoke  win  the 
in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  as  seriously  accept  it? 
Presbyterian  as  their  language  implied,  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  these  terms.  So  probable  did  it 
appear  that  the  English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians 
would  agree  that  the  Independents  once  more,  if 
report  is  to  be  trusted,  made  application  to  the  King 

1  Hamilton  and  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  May  1,  Burnet,  vi. 

2  L.J.  x.  247. 
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to  treat  on  the  basis  of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals^ 
thinking  them  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the 
stringent  demands  of  their  opponents.1 

Whether  this  report  was  trne  or  not,  Cromwell 
had  no  part  in  any  fresh  attempt  to  re-open  negotia- 
tions with  the  King.  He  was  already  far  on  the  way 
to  Wales.  On  May  8  he  reviewed  his  forces  at 
Gloucester,  telling  his  men  that  '  he  had  oftentimes 
ventured  his  life  with  them  and  they  with  him  against 
the  common  enemy  of  this  kingdom,'  and  that,  if  they 
would  follow  him  in  this  cause,  he  was  ready  to  live 
and  die  with  them.  His  declaration  was  received 
with  applause.  No  one  in  the  ranks  could  doubt 
that  when  Cromwell  spoke  of  the  common  enemy  he 
summoned  all  who  were  faithful  to  him  to  contend 
against  the  King.2 

Whilst  Presbyterian  members  of  Parliament  were 
hesitating,  the  tide  of  Eoyalism  was  mounting  high. 
The  very  Eastern  Counties  which  had  pronounced 
most  strongly  against  the  King  in  1642,  pronounced 
with  no  less  strength  against  military  rule  in  1648. 
On  April  24  a  riot  broke  out  at  Norwich,  in  resist- 
ance to  an  officer  sent  to  fetch  the  Eoyalist  Mayor  to 
Westminster.3  On  May  4  a  petition  from  Essex  was 
brought  to  Westminster  by  a  procession  of  two 
thousand  men  on  horse  or  on  foot.  It  was  said  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  who  prayed  that  the  King  might  be  satis- 
fied and  the  army  disbanded.  The  City  authorities 
were  no  less  pressing,  and  on  May  9  the  Commons 
agreed  to  permit  the  City  to  nominate  its  own  com- 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  8,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,778. 

2  Hancock   to ?,    May    8,   A    Declaration   of   Lieut. -Col. 

Cromwell,  E.  441,  16. 

3  Pcrf.  Occurrences,  E.  522,  23. 
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mittee  of  militia,  and  even  to  appoint  a  new  Lieuten-     -^xif* 
ant  of  the  Tower,  Fairfax's  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  ""TZJ-" 
formed  the  garrison,  being  withdrawn  from  the  gar- 
rison.1    On  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Berwick,  orders   were   given  to  Fairfax  to  mwchto° 
march  with  all  haste  to  the  North.2     '  the  North- 

At   head-quarters   the    Koyalist    demonstrations     Mays. 
caused  deep  irritation.     It  is  said  that  the  Council  of  athea<ang 
the  Army  voted  on  the  5  th,  '  That  neither  this  king  <iuarters- 
nor  any  of  his  posterity  should  ever  reign  kings  of  Eng- 
land.' 3     There  was,  however,  an  impression  amongst 
the  soldiers  that  the  questions  at  issue  must  be  decided 
by  the  sword  and  not  by  votes.     "  I  see,"  wrote  one     May  10. 
who  was  at  Windsor  when   it  was  known  that  the 
Tower  and  the  militia  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
City,  "  no  honest  men  daunted  at  this  news." 

Those   who    sought  comfort  in   the  field   rather     Mays. 
than  in  the  senate  were  soon  to  have  their  reward,  victory  at 
On  the  1 1  th  it  was  known  in  London  that  there  had    fc"  agan8, 
been  a  sharp  fight  on  the  8th  at  St.  Fagans,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandaff,  and  that  the  Welsh,  of 
whom  Laugharne  now  openly  undertook  the   com- 
mand, had  been  completely  defeated  by  Horton,  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  come  up.4     The  effect  of  the  news     May  n. 
in  London  was  the  greater  on  both  Parliament  and  m  London. 
City,  as  the  Presbyterians  were  beginning  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  success.    It  was  evident  that  England 
was  trembling  on  the  brink   of  a  purely  Eoyalist 
reaction.     The  Welshmen    at   St.    Fagans  bore    the 
motto  "  We  long  to  see  our  King "  on  their  hats. 
In  London  the  mob  was  shouting  for  the  King,  whilst 

1  Per/.   Occurrences,   E.   522,   25  ;    ?  to  Lanark,   May  9, 

Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda. 

2  L.J.  x.  244,  249;  C.J.  v.  554,  555. 

3  Merc.  Politicus,  E.  442,  21. 

4  Hortorr  to  Lenthall,  May  8,  L.J.  x.  254. 
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the  Essex  petition  did  not  contain  a  word  about  re- 
~l6'8      ligion  or  the  Covenant.     Those  who  had  distrusted 

the  soldiers  most  now  began  to  think  of  them  as 

preservers.1 
May  12.  jn  spite  of  the  victory  at  St.  Fagans  the  pressure 

A  message  x  J  o  sr 

to  Scot-  of  impending  danger  was  hardly  lightened.  On  the 
1 2th  the  Houses  made  a  weak  attempt  to  avert  an 
invasion  from  the  North  by  directing  their  commis- 
sioners at  Edinburgh  to  inform  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment that  Fairfax's  march  was  directed  solely  against 
the  Englishmen  who  had  seized  Berwick  and  Carlisle.2 

ufeacSit°f.     Wavering  as  the  City  was  the  Houses  could  never  be 

secure  against  a  sudden  outbreak,  and  they  therefore 

asked  Fairfax  to  revoke  his  orders  for  the  removal 

of  the  two  regiments  at  Whitehall   and  the  Mews.5 

May  12.    Eesistance  might  be  expected  to  break  out  in  any 

Riot  at  r\  t  a 

Bury  st.  quarter.  On  the  12th  there  was  a  riot  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  '  about  setting  up  of  a  Maypole,'  and  on 
the  following  day  the  town  was  held  by  six  or  seven 

1  "  To  observe  the  strange  alteration  the  defeating  of  the  Welsh 
hath  made  in  all  sorts  is  admirable.  The  disaffected  to  the  army  of 
the  religious  Presbyterians  now  fawn  upon  them,  partly  for  fear  of  you, 
and  partly  in  that  they  think  you  will  keep  down  the  Royal  party  which 
threatened  them  in  their  doors  in  the  streets  to  their  faces  with  de- 
struction, and  put  no  difference  between  Presbyter  and  Independent. 
.  .  .  When  the  letters  were  read  in  the  House  of  the  defeat,  how  many 
Royalists  hung  down  their  heads  and  went  out,  not  staying  the  con- 
clusion !  From  all  which  you  may  see  clearly  how  necessary  it  is  to 
be  alway  in  action  with  your  army,  and  if  not  here,  yet  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
I  find  the  people  have  alway  been  content  to — not  only  part  with 
money — but  to  be  taken  with  successes ;  and  the  noise  of  victory 
running  in  the  ballad  is  matter  for  them  to  prate  of.  The  more  wise 
are  put  into  fear  and  conformity.  This  went  along  with  all  our 
victories  and  wars  in  France,  though  they  exhausted  never  so  much, 
so  it  was  fairly  carried  in  raising  and  faithfully  disposed  of.  The  City 
talk  as  if  they  would  also  join  with  you  against  the  Royal  party,  but 
trust  them  not,  for  all  that  are  not  fools,  except  your  friends,  are  for 
King  and  Bishops."     ?  to ?     Clarke  MSS. 

2  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners,  May  12,  L.J.  x.  254. 
■'  C.J.  v.  558. 
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hundred  armed  men.     On  the  14th  the  trained  bands     lxiiP' 
of  the  county  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  insur-  "~^^ 
gents  submitted.     Yet  so  uncertain  was  the  position    May  i4. 
that  Whalley  was  sent  down  to  maintain  order  and  a  j^n^*618 
regiment  of  foot  was  told  off  to  follow  him.1 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst 
the  Londoners  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  united 
in  detestation  of   the  army,  and  they  took  care  to 
show  their  feelings  on  May   15,  the  day  appointed  T^ayI5" 
for  a  thanksgiving   for   the  victory  at   St.    Fagans.  t]^ks"for 
Never  had  the  City  churches  been  so  thinly  attended,  st.  Fagans. 
A  wag  taking  his  stand  at  the  door  of  St.  Dunstan's 
called  out  to  the  passers-by  that  '  if  they  would  come 
and  thanks  give,  they  should  have  room  enough.' 2 

On  the  1 6th  Surrey  followed  the  lead  of  Essex.  May l6- 
A  procession  of  petitioners  from  that  county  marched  Surrey 
through  the  City  shouting,  "For  God  and  King 
Charles  !  "  As  they  passed  Whitehall,  where  Bark- 
stead's  regiment  was  quartered,  they  jeered  at  the 
soldiers.  When  they  reached  Westminster  they  sent 
in  their  petition  to  the  Houses.  From  the  Lords 
they  received  a  brief  acknowledgment,  but  they 
waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  from  the  Commons. 
Exasperated  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  some  of 
them  attacked  the  sentinels,  and  attempted  to  force  Scenes  of 

violence 

their  way  into  the  House,  with  shouts  of  "  An  old 
King  and  a  new  Parliament ! ':  They  were  resolved, 
they  said,  to  have  an  answer  to  their  mind.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  the  tramp  of  disciplined  soldiers 
was  heard  approaching,  and  at  last  Major  Briscoe  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men  pushed  his  way  into 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
crowd  was  assembled. 

1  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  522,  29;  Letter  from  Bury,  May  17,  Per/. 
Diurnal,  E.  522,  30. 

3  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  18,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,786. 
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For  a  moment  there  was  an  attempt  at  resistance, 
and  a  sword  was  thrust  through  the  body  of  a  soldier. 
The  troops,  however,  soon  cleared  the  hall  with  push 
of  pike.  The  petitioners,  leaving  the  floor  strewed  with 
their  wounded,  fled  into  Palace  Yard.  Some  took 
refuge  in  boats,  whence  they  pelted  their  assailants 
with  coal  and  brickbats.  For  some  time  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  ordered  not  to  use  their  muskets,  bore 
the  storm  of  missiles  patiently,  but  in  the  end,  their 
officers  having  been  struck  down,  they  fired  at  assail- 
ants whom  they  could  reach  in  no  other  way.  The 
riot  was  thus  brought  to  a  close,  about  a  hundred  of 
the  petitioners  having  been  wounded,  whilst  some 
eight  or  ten  were  either  killed  outright  or  died 
subsequently  of  their  wounds.1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  Surrey 
petitioners  was  popular.  In  the  narratives  of  the 
tumult  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  soldiers 
were  described  as  blood-stained  butchers,  who  took 
pleasure  in  the  slaughter  of  inoffensive  citizens.  The 
cry  which  the  petitioners  had  raised  for  an  accom- 
modation with  the  King,  the  disbandment  of  the 
army,  and  the  restoration  of  the  known  laws,  was 
widely  echoed.  Yet  even  the  petitioners,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  unanimous  in  their  aims.  In  a  manifesto, 
published  on  the  18th,  their  leaders  threw  blame  on 
those  who  had  joined  their  ranks  with  the  design  of 
restoring  absolute  government,  and  emphasised  their 


1  Each  side  gave  its  own  account  of  the  affair.  For  the  soldiers 
we  have  A  True  Relation,  E.  443,  5 ;  and  A  True  Narrative,  E.  443,  29. 
The  petitioners  state  their  case  in  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  445,  3 ;  and 
A  Declaration  ...  0/  the  County  of  Surrey,  E.  445,  8.  See  also  on 
the  same  side  a  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  18,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,786. 
On  the  whole  I  have  followed  the  soldiers'  account,  which  is  much 
more  full  and  definite  than  the  other,  and  which  inspires  confidence 
by  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written. 
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own  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  system  in   the     Lxif' 
Church  and  to  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  State.1  ^Z^ 

Amongst    the   Presbyterians    in   Parliament   the  p0iicyof 
same  sentiments  prevailed  in  greater  force.     Instead  byteSTns 
of  openly  declaring  for  the  King,  they  were  bent  on  Sen?.1113" 
once  more  opening  a  negotiation  with  him.     The  In- 
dependents understood  the  futility  of  such  a  policy 
far  too  well  to  offer  opposition,  or   to  irritate    the 
Presbyterians  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Scots. 

The  key  of  the  situation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Attitude  of 

....  the  City. 

City,  which  had  it  in  its  power  to  paralyse  the  army 
by  simply  maintaining  an  attitude  of  passive  resist- 
ance.2 Large  numbers  of  the  citizens,  however, 
shared  in  the  distrust  of  Charles  which  prevailed  at 
Westminster.  Men  of  business  feared  with  reason 
that  the  benefits  of  a  successful  rising  would  accrue 
to  the  Cavaliers,  and  shrank  from  placing  themselves 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a  King  whom  even  his 
partisans  suspected  of  dissimulation.3     Under  these 

1  A  Declaration  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  E.  445,  8. 

2  See  p.  368. 

3  "  The  Scottish  compliance  of  this  city  will  spoil  both  themselves 
and  the  kingdom — the  kingdom  at  present,  by  corresponding  with  our 
task-masters ;  and  themselves  in  the  end,  when  for  this  correspondence 
they  will  be  rewarded  with  slavery ;  and  this  militia  which  they  so 
dote  upon  shall  again  be  taken  from  them  and  serve  to  make  rods  for 
their  own  breeches.  This  hath  been  often  inculcated  to  them  and  they 
seem  to  be  sensible  of  such  an  issue,  and  promise  fair  that  they  will — 
now  their  militia  is  granted  them — give  a  stroke  for  his  Majesty  with 
the  counties  about  them,  but  credat  Judceus  Apella,  non  ego ;  for  they 
are  led  by  the  nose  with  their  own  principles  b}^  the  Kirk  of  Presbyters 
in  Scotland,  by  whose  direction  it  is  that  they  comply  thus  with  the 
Independent  party  that  Presbytery  may  be  held  up  upon  any  terms  in 
England,  whilst  they  make  their  party  good  at  home  in  Scotland 
against  the  Royal  engagers,  .  .  .  knowing  this,  that  if  the  Royalists 
should  prevail  in  England,  then  farewell  Presbytery,  and  therefore  they 
admitted  of  an  Independent  compliance  as  the  least  evil.  Thus  his 
Majesty  is  bought  and  sold  still  amongst  the  factions."  Letter  of 
Intelligence,  May  22,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,787. 
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circumstances  the  City  lent  an  open  ear  to  the  ad- 
vances made  by  Parliament.1  advances  which,  on  May 
18,  were  completed  by  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance 
restoring  the  militia  to  a  committee,  nominated  in- 
deed by  Parliament,  but  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  City.  After  this  the  Houses 
not  only  ejected  Fairfax's  soldiers  from  the  Tower, 
but  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  fortress  to  the  citizens 
under  the  command  of  the  man  of  their  own  choice, 
the  Presbyterian  Colonel  West.2 

On  May  19  the  Common  Council  welcomed  these 
concessions,  declaring  its  readiness  to  live  and  die 
with  Parliament  6  according  to  the  Covenant.' a  The 
Eoyalists  attributed  the  part  taken  by  the  citizens 
to  mere  cowardice.  "  How  long,"  asked  one  of 
their  pamphleteers,  "  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? 
If  Mammon  be  God,  serve  him ;  if  the  Lord  be 
God,  serve  Him.  If  Fairfax  be  King,  serve  him  ;  if 
Charles  be  King,  restore  him."4  The  City  had  no 
enthusiasms,  and  it  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
influence  of  the  middle  classes  was  as  much  endan- 
gered by  a  Eoyalist  restoration  as  it  would  be  by  the 
success  of  the  democratic  Independents.  Accordingly, 
taking  note  of  the  resolution  of  the  Houses  to  refrain 
from  altering  the  government  '  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,'  the  Common  Council,  on  the  23rd,  re- 
quested Parliament  to  liberate  its  imprisoned  alder- 
men and  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  the  King.0 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  took  this  re- 
quest into  consideration.  In  vain  Scot,  one  of  the 
most  decided  Eepublicans  in  the  House,  protested 
against  treating  with  Charles,  on  the  ground  '  that  it 


1  See  p.  372.  2  L.J.  x.  262.  3  L.J.  x.  272. 

4  An  Eye-salve  for  the  City  of  London,  E.  445,  7. 
L.J.  x.  278. 
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was  fitter  he  should  be  brought  to  his  trial  and  ^xif' 
drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  than  treated  with ;  he  * — fTsT" 
being  the  only  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  through  the 
three  kingdoms.'1  The  House  resolved  that  Charles 
should  be  asked  to  consent  to  a  settlement  of  religion 
and  the  militia,  and  to  the  recalling  of  his  declara- 
tions against  Parliament,  on  the  understanding  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  yielded  on  these  points,  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  had  rejected  at  Hampton  Court 
should  again  be  laid  before  him.2  As,  however, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  that  he  would  be 
more  yielding  now  than  he  had  been  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  no  one  except  the  Independents,  to  whom 
delay  was  all  important,  had  anything  to  gain  by  so 
fatuous  a  proposal. 

The  Eoyalists,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  and  Condition 
ardent  as   they  were,  were    too    scattered  and  dis-  Royalists* 
organised  to  bring  their  real  strength  to  bear  upon 
events.     Nothing,  indeed,  could  compensate  them  for 
their  disastrous  exclusion  from  the  central  position 
of  London.     The  want  of  a  common  leader  to  whose 
orders   all   would   be   bound   to    defer   was    almost 
equally  disastrous.     This  last  defect  might  indeed  be 
remedied  if  only  the  King  could  regain  his  liberty. 
In   April,   after  the  discovery  of  his   last  attempt,  clA?riL 
Charles  had  been  removed  to  another  chamber  within  hoPes  to 

escape. 

the  castle  in  which  his  movements  could  be  more 
easily  watched,  as  a  platform  on  which  sentinels  were 
stationed  had  been  erected  beneath  his  window. 
Trusty  hands,  however,  conveyed  to  him  instruments 
with  which  to  cut  through  the  iron  bar  which  would 
stop  his  exit  through  the  window,  and  nitric  acid 3  to 
dissolve  it  if  this  course  should  be  found  necessary ; 

1  Merc.  Elencticus,  E.  445-,  23.  2  C.J.  v.  572. 

3  Then  known  as  Aqua  for tis. 
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whilst  three  of  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  platform 
were  suborned  to  assist  him  in  making  his  way  over 
the  defences  of  the  castle.  There  were,  however, 
many  delays,  and  the  scheme  had  for  some  time  been 
known  in  general  terms  to  the  Committee  of  Derby 
House.  The  night  of  May  28  was  at  last  fixed  on  for 
the  attempt,  but  in  the  course  of  that  very  day  two 
of  the  soldiers  whose  assistance  was  thought  to  have 
been  secured  for  Charles,  gave  information  to  Ham- 
mond, and  the  King's  hopes  were  thus  a  second  time 
frustrated.1 

With  the  King  behind  stone  walls  there  was  no 
one  of  sufficient  authority  to  induce  the  local 
Royalists  to  restrain  their  impatience  till  the  time 
arrived  for  simultaneous  action.  The  continued  delay 
in  the  movements  of  the  Scots  was  especially  trying. 
It  was  indeed  settled  on  May  4  that  the  Scottish 
army  should  be  30,000  strong.2  The  incapable 
Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief, 
with  Callander  for  his  lieutenant-general.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  David  Leslie  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  horse,  but  the  man  who  had 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  who  had  crushed  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh, 
refused  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  which  was  un- 
able to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Kirk.     Money,  too, 


1  Hillier's  Narrative  of  the  attempted  Escapes  of  Charles  I. ; 
Barwick's  Life  of  Bamvick,  380.  Charles's  letters  printed  by  Hillier 
are  in  Egerton  MSS.  1,533.  Those  printed  by  Barwick  and  some 
others  are  in  Egerton  MSS.  1,788.  For  the  story  told  by  Osborne 
against  Major  Rolph  see  Hillier,  171.  I  incline  to  think  with  Mr. 
Hillier  that  the  charge  against  Rolph  of  having  urged  Charles  to 
escape  with  the  intention  of  shooting  him  was  a  pure  invention  of 
Osborne's,  and  that  the  latter,  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for 
the  King's  escape,  wished  to  save  himself  by  throwing  blame  on 
Rolph. 

•  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotl.  vi.  part  ii.  53. 
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was  hard  to  get,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  clergy     ^xif' 
were  not  without  effect  on  the  poorer  classes.     The  ^ZJ^ 
levies,  though  pushed  forward  by  the  nobility  with  all  Siow 
their  influence,  came  in  but  slowly,1  and  the  English  Sf  tSLess 
who  had  seized  Berwick  and  Carlisle  seemed  likely  to  levies- 
be  left  to  their  own  resources  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In   Wales,    too,  the    course  of  events   was   un-     Mayn. 
favourable   to   the   Eoyalists.     Their   defeat    at    St.  atckep- 
Fagans  had  been  effectual,  and  when,  on  May  11, 
Cromwell  reached  Chepstow  2  he  found  no  army  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field.     The  war  in  South  Wales,  in 
fact,  resolved  itself  into  three  sieges — those  of  the 
castles   of    Chepstow,   Tenby,    and    Pembroke.     On     May  24. 
May  24,  Cromwell  wrote  to  express  his  confident  ex-  fidenceof 
pectation  that  his  task  would  soon  be  accomplished.3  success. 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances  the  Eoyalist  Plans 
leaders  in  Kent,  having  made  up  their  minds  that  an  Kentish 
isolated  rising  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  resolved 
to  await  the  Scottish  invasion  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  Fairfax  to  the  North,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  London,  when  forsaken  by  its  military 
guardians  would  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  King.4 

The  leaders  had  taken  counsel  wisely,  but  they  May  10-n. 
were  always  at  the  mercy  of  some  accident  which  Grand 
might   cause    an    explosion    amongst    their    excited    ury' 
followers.     On  May  10  and  11  a  special  Commission 
sat  at  Canterbury  to  try  prisoners  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  disturbances  at  Christmas.5     The 
Grand  Jury,  however,   not  only  threw  out  the  bill 
against  them,6  but  drew  up  a  petition  similar  to  those 

1  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  May  16,  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  hi. 
fol.  385. 

2  Perf.  Diurnal,  E.  522,  30. 

3  The  Last  News  from  Kent,  E.  445,  9. 

4  Clarendon,  xi.  25.  5  See  p.  281. 
6  Perf.  Diurnal,  E.  522,  30. 
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presented  to  Parliament  by  Essex  and  Surrey.  The 
County  Committee,  which  at  once  took  measures  to 
suppress  the  petition,  had  been  unpopular  before, 
and  it  now  found  itself  exposed  to  a  perfect  storm  of 
indignation.1  According  to  a  widespread  rumour, 
one  of  its  members  had  declared  that  two  of  the 
petitioners  ought  to  be  hanged  in  each  parish,  and 
that  horse  and  foot  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
country  to  burn  and  plunder.2  In  the  excitement 
caused  by  these  revelations  an  impostor,  who  landed 
at  Sandwich  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  received  with  transports  of  joy. 

On  May  2 1  the  storm  burst.  A  popular  rising 
swept  away  the  Parliamentary  authorities  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  seaboard  of  the  county. 
Eochester,  Sittingbourne,  Paversham,  and  Sandwich 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
King's  name.  On  the  22nd  a  great  meeting  was 
held  at  Eochester,  at  which  many  of  the  local  gentry 
readily  agreed  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.3  The  30th  was  fixed  for  an  armed 
gathering  of  the  county  at  Blackheath  in  support  of 
the  petition.4 

The  insurgents  did  not  remain  inactive  during  the 
days  which  intervened.  On  the  26th,  one  party  seized 
on  Dartford,  and  a  second,  composed  of  sympathisers 

1  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  June  15,  E.  449,  34. 

2  A  Declaration  of  the  County  of  Kent,  E.  445,  10;  The  Mayor 
of  Eochester  to  the  Houses,  May  21,  Cary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i. 
422 ;  Four  Gentlemen  of  Kent  to  Culpepper,  May  30,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii. 
404. 

3  Clarendon,  xi.  26,  27,  tells  a  story  how  L'Estrange,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  his  attempt  to  seize  King's  Lynn  (see 
vol.  ii.  56),  persuaded  young  Hales  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Most  likely  this  is  substantially  true,  though  it  can  only 
have  been  an  episode  in  the  full  story.  Clarendon  omits  the  important 
matter  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  petition. 

4  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  522,  31. 
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from  Southwark,  took  possession  of  Deptford,  where  Lxrf' 
they  carried  off  some  guns  from  a  pinnace  lying  ^~^7^ 
in  the  river,  and  planted  them  on  the  high  road.1 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  London  was  to  be 
saved  from  being  swept  away  by  the  movement,  which 
might  easily  spread  to  Essex  and  Surrey,  the  other 
two  petitioning  counties. 

Accordingly  orders  were  at  once  given  by  Fairfax  Southwark 

kScC  LI JL  t?Cl» 

to  provide  against  the  danger.     In  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Deptford  was  seized,  Eich's  regiment 
of  horse   from  the  Mews,    and   some   companies  of 
Barkstead's  foot  from  Whitehall,  crossed  and  secured 
Southwark,  leaving  it  to  the  City  trained  bands  to 
guard  the  Houses  at  Westminster.     On  the  next  day  F^x2£t 
Fairfax   held   a   rendezvous    on    Hounslow    Heath.  Hounsiow: 
Abandoning,  as  he  must  needs  do,  his  intention  of 
marching  into  the  North,  he  prepared  first  to  meet 
the  danger  nearer  home.     The  mere  threat  of  his  ap- 
proach scared  the  advanced  guard  of  the  insurgents, 
driving  them  to  abandon  Deptford,  and  to  fall  back 
on  their  main  body  which  was  by  this  time  established 
at  Dartford.2 

On   the    29th   the   Houses  received  news  of  an  XTMay,29, 

'  %  News  from 

event  which  seemed  likely  to  convert  a  local  move-  the  fleet- 
ment  into  a  national  uprising.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  no  good  understanding  between  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  the  displacement  of  Batten  had 
accentuated  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sailors  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  military  commanders.3     Batten 

1  The  Last  News  from  Kent,  E.  445,  9. 

2  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  445,  13. 

3  "And  why  after  all  this  ...  I  was  displaced  by  a  committee  at 
head-quarters  at  Putney  with  the  advice  of  their  Agitators,  I  could 
never  understand ;  nor  why  I  was  sent  for  up  by  land,  as  not  to  be 
honoured  to  come  in  with  the  ship  threatened  ...  to  have  a  charge 
drawn  up  against  me,  unless  I  would  instantly  lay  down  my  com- 
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was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  as  a  good  seaman  was  highly  popular  with  his 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  his  successor,  Eainsborough, 
being  regarded  as  the  nominee  of  the  armv,  was 
dreaded  and  disliked,  and  accused  of  being  rough  and 
overbearing,  whilst  his  former  desertion  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice for  a  career  on  land  could  not  fail  to  tell  heavily 
against  him.  Unpunctuality  in  the  payment  of  wages 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  crews  ;  and  on  May 
27  six  ships  lying  in  the  Downs  took  advantage 
of  Eainsborough's  absence  on  shore  to  declare  for 
the  King,  refusing  to  allow  the  Parliamentary  Vice- 
Admiral  to  return  on  board.  Under  the  guns  of 
these  ships  the  Castles  of  Deal,  Sandown,  and  Wal- 
mer  were  won  for  the  Eoyal  cause,  whilst  Dover  was 
straitly  besieged,  with  little  prospect  of  being  able  to 
hold  out  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  the  reception  of  these  evil  tidings,  Parliament 
took  the  prudent  course  of  appointing  the  Presby- 
terian Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  sailors  ; 


mission,  though  nothing  was  objected  but  my  suffering  some  of  the 
eleven  members  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  when  all  of  them  had  the 
Speaker's  pass  : — this,  and  because  I  was  not  of  the  temper  of  the 
army  were  judged  sufficient  to  have  me  dismissed,  and  another — such 
another — thrust  in  to  be  my  successor  as  till  then  I  never  imagined 
would  be  vice-admiral  of  a  navy. 

"  My  commission  thus  surrendered,  I  was  presently  turned  out  of 
Deal  Castle,  and  could  not  obtain  leave  for  two  nights  longer,  though 
my  wife  was  then  sick  and  forced  from  her  bed  to  lie  at  an  alehouse. 
But  how  this  wrought  upon  my  brethren,  the  seamen,  I  hope  all  my 
life  I  shall  thankfully  remember ;  they  best  knew  what  service  I  had 
done ;  and  now  beheld  mine  and  their  own  reward,  whereof  they 
expressed  a  just  resentment  when  all  those  injuries  offered  to  me  were 
repaid  to  my  new  successor,  whom  they  refused  to  come  on  board, 
sent  him  back  to  the  shore  and  bid  him  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  ;  it  being  most  reasonable  that  that  man  should  hold 
no  command  who  openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  Leveller."  De- 
claration of  Sir  W.  Batten,  E.  460,  13. 
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thus  practically  setting  Eainsborough  aside.1     It  was     ^xif' 
not  a  moment  too  soon.     The  note  of  triumph  was  ' — /To"-" 
already  sounded  amongst  the  Eoyalists.    To-morrow, 
wrote  one  of  them  on  the  29th,  there  will  be  20,000 
Kentish  men  on  Blackheath  backed  up  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy.     An  equal  number  was  expected  Royalist 

r  (  "  t  x  *  hopes. 

from  Essex  to  join  forces  with  them,  and  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  to  be  thrown  across  the  Thames  to  facilitate 
communications  between  the  two  counties.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed — in  spite  of  the  concessions  re- 
cently made  by  Parliament — that  the  City  would  take 
part  against  the  insurgents.2 

In  the  army  itself  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  a  soldier's 
a  disciplined  force  contending  with  armed  peasants  thTsitua- 
were  more  correctly  estimated.  "  The  enemy,"  wrote  tlon< 
Barkstead  to  Fairfax,  "  still  continues  at  Dartford. 
They  give  themselves  to  be  10,000,  but  the  country- 
men lessen  every  day.  Yery  many  officers  and 
soldiers  that  have  formerly  served  the  King  come  in 
hourly  to  them.  The  discourse  among  them  is  that, 
if  the  country  will  not  stand  to  them,  they  will  im- 
mediately possess  themselves  of  all  the  castles  and 
strongholds  and  thereby  secure  landing  for  the  Irish, 
French,  and  Danes,  of  whose  coming  they  fondly 
flatter  themselves  and  the  malignant  party  of  the 
county.  These  countrymen  that  are  come  home  do 
extremely  cry  out  against  the  gentlemen  that  did 
engage  them,  looking  upon  themselves  as  utterly 
undone,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  their  coming  home, 
hoping  thus  to  keep  their  necks  out  of  the  halter." 3 
Exaggerated   as   Barkstead's  view  of  the  case  may 

1  Eainsborough  to  Lenthall,  May  27,  Tanner  MSS.  lvii.  fol.  115  ; 
The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  445,  13  ;  L.J.  x.  577. 

2  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  29,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,791. 

3  Barkstead  to  Fairfax,  May  29,  Clarice  MSS. 
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have  been,  it  had  some  justification.  Many  a  man 
in  the  hostile  ranks  had  been  ready  enough  to  follow 
his  landlord  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  even  to 
applaud  him  for  standing  up  against  interference  with 
the  local  independence  of  his  county,  without  having 
sufficient  enthusiasm  to  carry  him  far  in  resistance  to 
the  best-trained  army  in  Europe. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  Fairfax's  disposi- 
tions left  nothing  to  be  desired.     Having  occupied 

FAIRFAX'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  KENT  AND  ESSEX. 


MarcJ^ofFairfcuc  to  MauLstone.  an  cL  Rochester  Mafcl-i.ofFairfajX.to  &Z«9»«>"ter»_»_ 

March,  of  Norwich,  to  Colcheoi-r——* 


F.5  V.VJer: 


Blackheath,  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Kentish  men,  he  sent  Major  Gibbons  through 
the  Weald  to  the  relief  of  Dover,  and  placed  a  strong 
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force  at  Croydon  to  ward  off  any  possible  attack  on     ^xi?" 
his  rear  from  Surrey.     Later  in  the  day  he  moved  v — ^IT" 
forward  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  8,000  strong,  to  He  moves 
Eltham,  on  the  way  to  Eochester,  whither  the  main  t0  Eltham- 
body  of  the  insurgents  had  retreated.     On  the  31st,  miMay3I\ 

J  .  °  ?  .  The  march 

.after  clearing  away  the  enemy's  outposts  occupying  the  to  Graves- 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  Northfleet 
stands,  he  pushed  on  to  Gravesend,  and  threw  out  a 
reconnoitring  party  to  observe  the  position  at  Eoches- 
ter.    Finding  that  the  drawbridge x  was  raised,  and  A  Fecon- 

0  .  naissance. 

the  opposite  bank  of  the  Medway  strongly  fortified, 
he   gave   orders  to   his  army  to  strike  southwards 
across  the  North  Downs,  by  roads  entirely  concealed 
from   the    sight  of  the  enemy.     After  a   long    and  a  flank 
wearisome  march  he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Meopham 
for  the  night.     The  next  morning,   continuing   his  F^aex^t 
march  in  a  southerly  direction,  he  reached  Mailing,  Mailing. 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  halt  for  some  hours  to 
wait  for  his  infantry,  which  had  necessarily  been  left 
in  the  rear  the  evening  before. 

Fairfax  at  Mailing  was  still  concealed  from  the 
enemy  by  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  and  he  had 
before  him  within  easy  reach  the  town  of  Maidstone, 
where  the  Medway,  still  a  mere  river,  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge  and  presented  none  of  those  obstacles  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  an  assailant  attempting  to  force  a 
passage  across  the  tidal  estuary  at  Eochester.  If  the 
Kentish  leaders,  however,  could  not  see  what  had 
taken  place,  they  must  either  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  countrymen,  or  formed  conjectures  of  their 
own  from  Fairfax's  inactivity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eochester.  At  all  events  about  mid-day  there 
were  gathered  some  7,000  men  on  Penenden  Heath, 

1  The  drawbridge  was  at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge.     Hasted's 
Kent,  ii.  17. 

c  c  2 
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the  old  meeting-place  of  the  shire  from  immemorial 
time.  On  the  ground  on  which  Lanfranc  had  once 
impleaded  Odo,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
boasted  themselves  unconquered  by  the  Conqueror 
himself  came  together  to  perform — almost  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy — the  elementary  work  of 
choosing  a  commander.  Any  choice  from  amongst 
their  own  ranks  would  probably  have  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  those  who  were  passed  over.  Before, 
however,  any  election  was  made  a  nobleman  presented 
himself  claiming  the  right  to  command  with  cre- 
dentials  beyond  dispute.  The  arrangements  for  the 
general  rising  which  was  intended  to  follow  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Scots  in  England  had  been  made 
by  the  Queen  and  Jermyn — the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Queen  on  the  one  side  and 
the  English  and  Scottish  Eoyalists  on  the  other 
being  that  veteran  intriguer,  Lady  Carlisle,  who 
naturally  suggested  her  own  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  for  the  supreme  command.  The  little  Court 
of  St.  Germains  had  been  fatuous  enough  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  a  commission  signed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  appointed  Holland  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  about  to  be  raised  in  England. 

Mere  carpet-knight  as  Holland  was,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  premature  rising  in  Kent 
was  a  grave  misfortune.  When,  however,  the  move- 
ment had  once  commenced  Holland  furnished  it  with 
a  leader  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  the 
father  of  the  notorious  Goring,  and  himself  an  old 
courtier  of  James  I.,  filling  up  in  his  favour  a  blank 
commission  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Norwich  was  no  more  fit  than  Holland  him- 
self to  command  an  army,  but  his  claim  to  command 
was  at  once  admitted.1 


1  Clarendon,  xi.  5  ;  Hatton  to  Nicholas,  Aug.  29,  Nicholas  Pajjers, 
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>k  the  command  about  noon.     It  was 
four  or  fixe  in  the  afternoon  when  those  on  Penenden 


Norwich  took  the  command  about  noon.     It  was     ^xif' 


1648 
Heath    first    descried,    through    their    '  prospective  Approach 

glasses,'  Fairfax's  foremost  regiments  descending  the  of  Fairfax- 
hill   on   the   western    side   of    the    Medway.      The 
Kentish   gentlemen    indeed    had   not   been   neglect- 
ful of  their  duty.     All  that  was  possible  in  purely  ^on^of'the 
defensive  warfare  had  been  done.     A  detachment  of  R°yalists- 
about  1,000  strong  was  posted  to  guard  the  river  at 
Aylesford,  whilst  another  of  some  3,000  men  was 
thrown  into   Maidstone,  where    the   bridge   invited 
attack.     The  remainder  of  the  force,  consisting  of 
about  7,000  men,1  remained  upon  the  hill  ready  to 
carry  help  to  either  detachment  as  occasion  might 
serve.     Not  only  the  streets  of  Maidstone,  but  the 
lanes  leading  down  to  the  bridge  from  the  side  on 
which  Fairfax  was  approaching,  were  strongly  barri- 
caded, and  the  hedges  lined  with  musketeers. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  without  orders  from  The  attack 
Fairfax,  the  attack  upon  this  formidable  position  stone, 
was  begun  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Parliamentary 
advanced  guard.  The  resistance  was  obstinate,  and 
before  long  the  garrison  of  Maidstone  was  reinforced 
by  a  great  part  of  the  force  stationed  at  Aylesford. 
The  soldiers  of  the  New  Model,  however,  carried  one 
barricade  after  another.  The  fighting  was  prolonged 
till  midnight,  but  by  that  time  Maidstone,  and  with  it 
the  line  of  the  Medway,  was  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax. 

i.  90.  Norwich  is  invariably  styled  Lord  Goring  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, as  they  did  not  acknowledge  his  earldom  conferred  since 
the  great  seal  was  carried  off  in  1642. 

1  Goring's  own  account  says  that  his  army  consisted  of  '  a  matter  of 
7,000  men  as  they  did  say,'  and  1,000  or  1,500  in  Aylesford.  He  does 
not  give  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Maidstone.  Clarice  Trials,  fol. 
66.  Fairfax  puts  the  field  force  at  8,000  and  3,000  in  Maidstone.  L.J. 
x.  304. 
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Norwich  with  his  forces  on  the  hill  took  no  part  in 
the  combat,  and  when  all  was  over  he  rode  off  to 
Eochester.  Such  conduct  is  only  explicable  on  the 
supposition,  which  finds  some  support  in  contemporary 
narratives,  that  the  country  people  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  foot  had  no  heart  in  the  struggle,  which 

CO  ' 

was  only  really  popular  amongst  the  gentry  and  the 
Londoners.1  Fairfax,  it  seemed,  had  to  contend 
against  the  majority  of  the  landowners  and  a  great 
part  of  the  middle-class  in  the  towns,  not  against  the 
bulk  of  the  country  population. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Fairfax  had  no  more 
serious  opposition  to  fear  from  the  motley  forces  by 
which  he  was  opposed.  The  bulk  of  the  insurgents, 
on  receiving  from  him  promises  of  good  treatment, 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Norwich  did  not  venture  to  await  an  attack  at 
Eochester.  Crossing  the  Medway  with  about  3,000 
companions  who  still  remained  faithful,  he  made  his 
way  eastwards,  heading  for  London,  probably  in  the 
expectation  that  the  City  would  even  now  declare  in 
his  favour.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  he  reached 
Blackheath.  Fairfax,  still  having  on  his  hands  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  contented  himself  with  despatch- 
ing Whalley  with  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  in 
pursuit.2 

1  Clarendon,  xi.  25;  The  Lord  General's  Letter,  E.  445,  26; 
Neivs  from  Kent,  E.  445,  27  ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  445,  30; 
Bloody  Neius  from  Kent,  E.  445,  36.  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  June  2,  4, 
L.J.  x.  301,  304.  The  letter  in  Rushiv.  vii.  1,137  is  full  of  blunders, 
and  evidently  concocted  by  someone  ignorant  of  the  course  of  events. 
Carter,  in  A  most  True  and  Exact  Belation,  makes  Fairfax  pass  the 
Medway  at  Farleigh,  but  this  is  mentioned  by  no  one  else,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  a  letter  written  by  T.  T.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Letter  ivritten  to  Lord,  Goring,  E.  445,  42. 

2  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  June  4,  L.J.  x.  304. 
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If,  indeed,  the  City  had  opened  its  gates  to  Norwich,     Lxin 
the  course  of  history  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  have  ' — JTr""" 
been  changed.     The  Presbyterians  of  the  City,  how-  Feeling  in 
ever,  could  not  resolve  either  to  trust  Charles  or  to  the  Clty" 
defy  him,  and  fell  back  upon  their  old  chimera  of  re- 
storing him  to  the  throne,  not  on  his  terms,  but  on 
their  own.    On  June  i,  before  the  fight  at  Maidstone,  The  city 
the  City  once  more  called  on  the  Houses  to  open  a  personal* 
personal  treaty  with  the  King  in  which  his  acceptance  treaty* 
of  the  Covenant  would  be  put  forward  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition.     To  this  they  added  a  wish  that 
the  treaty  might  be  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  the  associated  trained  bands  of  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Herts,  Bucks,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  that  Batten 
should  be  restored  to  the  Vice-Admiraltyship,  and  the 
imprisoned  aldermen  released.1 

On  June  3,  the  day  on  which  Norwich  was  march-     June  3« 

tyi       -1  t  1  -n  t  t  Impeach- 

ing on  Blackheath,  the  Commons,  dreading  above  all  ments 

,.  ,.  i        rv-  -i*  it  abandoned. 

things  to  alienate  the  City  at  such  a  time,  voted  that 
they  would  desist  from  the  impeachment,  not  only  of 
the  aldermen,  but  also  of  the  ten  survivors  of  the 
eleven  members,  thus  leaving  it  open  to  the  latter  to 
return  to  their  seats  in  the  House  whenever  they  felt 
inclined  to  do  so.  They  further  resolved  to  take  into 
consideration  the  treaty  with  the  King  at  the  earliest  with  the 
opportunity.2     All,  however,   but   the   most   ardent  considered. 

1  L.J.  x.  295.  2  C.J.  v.  584. 
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Presbyterians  in  the  House  were  too  prudent  to 
countenance  the  proposed  association  of  the  trained 
bands  of  the  home  counties,  which  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  caused  an  immediate  breach  with  the 
army,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  Parliament  at 
the  mercy  of  any  popular  crj  for  the  King's  uncon- 
ditional restoration.1 

The   hesitation   of  the   Presbyterians    to    throw 
themselves  unreservedly  on  the  King's  side  virtually 
gave  the  control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dependents.    When  Norwich  reached  Blackheath  he 
found  no  sign  of  welcome.     With  the  gates  of  London 
shut  against  him,  and  Whalley's  troops  pressing  on 
his  rear,  his  position  was    untenable.     A  gleam  of 
hope,  however,  reached  him  from  Essex,  where,  as  he 
was   informed,   thousands   had   risen  for    the  King. 
Crossing  the  river  alone,  he  rode  off  to  Chelmsford  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  leaving   his   deserted  followers 
distracted  by  panic.2     The  greater  part  of  them  fled 
hurriedly  into  Surrey,  abandoning  their  horses  and 
casting    away   their   arms    to    escape   observation.3 
About  five  hundred   crossed  the  Thames  in  boats, 
their  horses  swimming  by  the  side,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  established  themselves  at  Stratford  and 
Bow,  where  they  were  at  last  rejoined  by  their  com- 
mander, who  had  found  no  signs  of  a  rising  in  Essex. 
Taking  possession  of  Bow  Bridge,  Norwich  cut  the 

1  "  Those  at  Westminster  have  done  little  of  late  but  restored  their 
banished  members,  and  as  much  as  may  be  pursued  the  Presbyterian 
interest,  having  designed  the  raising  of  a  new  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh ;  but  in  reference  to  peace  or  restoring  the  King,  they  are  as 

opposite  as  the  Independents." ?  to  Lanark,  June  13,  Hamilton 

Papers,  212.     They  did  not,  however,  take  a  division  on  the  new 
army. 

2  Carter,  102. 

3  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Gerard  and  Osborne,  June  4,  D.  H.  Com.  Letter 
Booh,  B.O. 
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communications  between  Essex  and  the  City,  hoping     °hap. 
in  the  first  place  that  London  would  even  yet  admit  '"l6^8" 
him  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  second  place  that,  if 
that  was  not  to  be,  he  might,  by  his  interposition, 
give  a  breathing  space  to  the  men  of  Essex  to  rally 
round  him. 

Norwich  soon   found  that,  though  many  of  the  j^{^e 
King's  partisans  stole  out  of  London  to  fill  his  ranks,  ^|™ng 
no  general  movement  in  his  favour  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  City.     Warner,  the  intrusive  Lord  Mayor,  had 
the  threads  of  municipal  authority  in  his  hands,  and 
Skippon,  who  commanded  the  trained   bands,  was, 
with  all  his  eagerness  for  peace,  prepared  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  a  Eoyalist  movement.     On  the  4th,  ^J£ 4,at 
Whalley,  crossing  by  London  Bridge  and  establishing  Mile  End. 
himself  at  Mile  End,  brought  a  trained  cavalry  force 
to  the  aid  of  the  party  of  resistance.     So  hopeless  did 
Norwich's  enterprise  appear  at  Westminster  that  on 
the  6th  it  was  believed  that  he  would  soon  move  off 
to  join  Langdale  in  the  north.1 

The  news  from  other  parts  of  the  country  was  News 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Parliamentary  cause,  favourable 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Sir  Hardress  Waller  routed  ment.r  ia" 
a  party  of  insurgents  in  Cornwall.     Early  in  June 
Mitton  suppressed  a  rising  in  North  Wales  headed 
by  Sir  John  Owen,  who  stained  his  attempt  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  King  by  singular  inhumanity  to  the 
Parliamentary    sheriff  of  Merionethshire,    whom  he 
caused,  in  spite  of  his  wounds,  to  be  dragged  from 
place  to  place  till  he  died.2     Another  party  raising 


1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  5,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,801  ;  The 
Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  446,  1 1 ;  The  Com.  of  D.  H.  to 
Lambert,  June  6,  D.  H.  Com.  Letter  Book,  B.O. 

2  Bushw.  vii.  1,130;  Sir  T.  Pay  ton  .  .  .  with  divers  others  taken 
^prisoners,  E.  447,  1. 
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troops  for  the  King  was  surprised  and  overpowered 
at  Woodcroft  in  Northamptonshire,1  and  yet  another 
setting  out  with  the  same  object  met  with  a  similar 
fate  in  Lincolnshire.2  From  South  Wales,  too, 
came  reassuring  tidings — Cromwell  had  laid  siege  to 
Pembroke,  whilst  Chepstow  Castle  had  surrendered 
on  May  25,  and  Tenby  Castle  on  the  31st.3  But  for 
the  policy  which  had  dismantled  the  greater  part  of 
the  fortifications  in  England,4  the  danger  would  have 
been  far  more  serious  than  it  was. 

What  that  danger  might  have  been  was  shown  by 
the  case  of  Pontefract.  On  June  1,  Morris,  one  of 
Langdale's  officers,  disguising  a  party  of  soldiers  in 
the  garb  of  peasants,  obtained  admission  into  the 
castle  and  secured  the  stronghold  for  the  King.5  A 
considerable  part  of  Lambert's  forces  would  hence- 
forth be  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Pontefract.  The 
rising  in  Kent  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
Fairfax's  intended  march  to  his  assistance,  and  if  the 
hopes  of  a  rising  in  Essex  entertained  by  the  Kentish 
insurgents  were  fulfilled,  he  might  be  detained  too 
long  in  the  south  to  render  his  army  available  against 
the  impending  invasion  of  the  Scots. 

Kent  at  least  was  not  likely  to   detain  Fairfax 


much  longer. 


Even  before  the  fight  at  Maidstone  a 


rumour  had  spread  in  the  army  that  Gibbons 6  had 
succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Dover  Castle.7 
Though  the  report  was  without  foundation,  the  work 
was  accomplished  on  June  6  by  Eich.8  On  the  8th 
Canterbury  surrendered  to  Ireton.  The  three  castles 
in  the  Downs — Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandown — alone 

1  A  Bloody  Fight,  E.  447,  2.         2  Bushzv.  vii.  1,145  5  L.J.  x-  313- 
3  Bushw.  vii.  1,130,  1,134.  4  See  p.  31. 

5  The  Declaration  of  Sir  T.  Glemham,  E.  446,  29. 
(i  See  p.  386.  7  Busliiu.  vii.  1,136. 

8  A  Petition,  E.  522,  38. 
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held  out  for  the  King  in  Kent.  They  were,  however,  Lxin 
being  blockaded  by  Eich,  and  Warwick,  who  had  wl6'8""' 
found  the  crews  at  Portsmouth  loyal  to  Parliament, 
was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  those  of  the  re- 
volted ships  would  soon  return  to  their  duty,  and  thus 
deprive  the  garrisons  of  the  three  castles  of  all  support 
on  the  side  of  the  sea.1  Fairfax  was  therefore  at  last 
in  a  position  to  carry  his  army  out  of  Kent. 

Already,   however,   the    scene   had   changed   in    ^une4- 
Essex.     On  June  4,  the  County  Committee  met  at  county 

mini'  t  i  Committee 

(Jnelmsiord,  intending  to  take  measures  to  arrest  a  seized  at 

Eoyalist  movement  which  had  the  support  of  the  fora.m 

leading  gentry  of  the  county.     The  Essex  Committee 

was,  however,  no  more  popular  than  the  Committee 

of  Kent,  and  a  crowd  under  the  influence  of  Colonel  sir  Charles 

7  Lucas 

Farr,  an  officer  of  the  trained  bands,  forcing  its  wav  rousesthe 

'  .  '  P  J     trained 

into  the  room    where  it  was  sitting,  carried  off  all  bands. 

its  members  as  prisoners.2    At  Westminster  the  alarm 

was  great,  and  on  the  5th  the  Houses  hurriedly  passed     June  5. 

an  Ordinance  of  Indemnity  to  all  Essex  men  who  nance  of 

had  taken  part  in  disturbances  in  the  county,  on  the 

direct  understanding  that  the  committeemen  were  to 

be  liberated,  and  on  the  indirect  understanding  that 

no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  protect  Norwich  and 

his  followers  from  the  vengeance  of  Parliament.     So 

little  disposed  were  the  country  people  to  side  with     June  6. 

the  extreme  Eoyalists,  that  when  the  indemnity  was  demnity 

announced  at  Chelmsford  on  the  6th  the  greater  part  TfaVouT- 

of  those   gathered   in  the  town    showed  every  dis-  tion.recep~ 

position  to  accept  the  hand  held  out  to  them.3 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  Norwich,  leaving 

1  Warwick  to  Manchester,  June  6,  L.J.  x.  313. 

2  The  date  of  this  is  fixed  by  the  mention  of  the  affair  in  the 
Ordinance  of  Indemnity  passed  on  June  5  (L.J.  x.  306)  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  Chelmsford  dated  June  4,  C.J.  v.  585. 

3  An  Exact  Narrative,  E.  448,  18. 
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his  troops  behind  him  under  Sir  William  Compton, 
hurried  to  Chelmsford  on  the  7  th.1  He  there  found 
a  powerful  advocate  in  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  tried  and 
capable  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  England  in  the 
former  war.  Lucas  now  held  a  commission  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  county,  and 
being  himself  an  Essex  man,  a  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Lucas — whose  house  hard  by  the  walls  of  Col- 
chester occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey — he 
could  speak  with  a  persuasiveness  which  no  stranger 
could  command.  The  disgrace  of  abandoning  Norwich 
and  his  followers  to  certain  ruin  was  a  powerful 
incentive  to  action.2  Many  members  of  the  trained 
bands  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the 
indemnity,  now  consented  to  remain  in  arms.  Norwich 
returned  to  Stratford  to  fetch  his  men,  and  on  the  8th 
the  two  parties  met  at  Brentwood.3 

On  the  9th  the  combined  Eoyalist  forces  established 
themselves  at  Chelmsford.  Norwich  had  brought  with 
him  a  considerable  number  of  apprentices  and  water- 
men from  London,  some  of  whom  had  fought  at 
Maidstone,  and  also  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  who 
had  slipped  out  to  him,  amongst  whom  was  probably 
Sir  George  Lisle,  another  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
former  war.4  At  Chelmsford  the  Eoyalists  were  joined 
by  Lord  Capel,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  Prince 


1  Carter,  A  Most  True  and  Exact  Narrative,  p.  115,  says  that 
Norwich  was  at  Stratford  four  days  and  three  nights,  which,  as  he 
arrived  on  the  4th,  makes  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  7th. 

2  The  Siege  of  Colchester,  Hist.  MSS.,  Com.  Bep.  xii.  App.  part  ix. 
20,  21. 

3  Carter,  121-124  ;  Two  Great  Victories,  E.  446,  23  ;  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  446,  28 ;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer, E.  447,  10. 

4  There  is  no  definite  statement  about  the  time  when  Lisle  joined. 
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of  Wales  to  command  generally  in  the  Eastern  Asso-  Lxin 
ciation,  and  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  had  been  ' — g-r-" 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Henry  Hastings  as  a 
partisan  warrior  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  was  good  military  material  at  the  disposal  of 
the  officers,  but  the  force  had  yet  to  be  subjected 
to  discipline,  and  more  than  half  of  it  was  still  un- 
armed.    Unfortunately  for  them,  Sir  Thomas  Honey-  Honey-. 

*>  7  «-       wood  seizes 

wood,  one  of  the  members  of  the  County  Committee,  tne  county 

.  .  magazine. 

who,  luckily  for  himself,  had  been  absent  from  the 
meeting  at  Chelmsford,  having  gathered  together  the 
trained  bands  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
round  his  own  house  at  Mark's  Hall,  near  Coggeshall, 
had  swooped  down  on  the  county  magazine  at  Brain- 
tree,  carrying  off  the  arms  of  which  his  opponents 
were  in  such  dire  need.1 

On    the    10th   the   Eoyalists    advanced   towards    June  10. 

TVi 

Braintree,    Whalley    following   closely    upon    their  Royalists 
movements,  but  not  venturing  to  attack  with  his  in-  at   eig  By 
ferior  numbers.     On  the  way  they  turned  aside  to 
Warwick's  house  at  Leighs,  from  which  they  carried 
off  what  arms  they  could  find.      The  night  of  the 
10th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  they  andat 

.  x  °         -  J     Braintree. 

spent  at  Braintree,  where  they  organised  their  little  june  n, 
army,  and  took  counsel  as  to  their  future  movements. 
Their  original  plan  had  been  to  push  forward  into 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  the  gentry  were  ready  to 
join  them,  and  where  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
their  friends  beyond  the  sea. 

At  Lucas's  persuasion,  however,  the  commanders  They 
agreed  to  turn  aside  to  Colchester,  not  with  any  in-  march  to 
tention  of  taking  up  a  position  of  defence  in  the 
town,  but  simply  in  the  hope  that  Lucas's  popularity 

1  An  Exact  Narrative,  E.  448,  18. 
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there  might  secure  them  recruits  before  they  pur- 
sued their  march.1  To  reach  Colchester,  however, 
was  not  so  easy.  Honey  wood  with  his  trained  bands 
blocked  their  way  at  Coggeshall,  and  Whalley,  who 
would  probably  before  long  be  joined  by  Fairfax, 
pressed  on  their  rear.  To  deceive  the  enemy  they 
started  at  nightfall,  marching  some  little  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  as  though  they  were  bound 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Then  returning  into  Braintree 
they  halted  for  a  space,  and  afterwards  resumed 
their  march  towards  the  north-east  as  far  as  Halstead. 
Having  thus  slipped  round  Coggeshall,  they  wheeled 
to  the  right  and  made  for  Colchester,  which  they 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.2  Some 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  resist  their  entry,  but 
there  was  a  Eoyalist  party  in  the  town,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  though  not  precisely  to  be  spoken  of 
as  Eoyalists,  were  hostile  to  Fairfax's  army,  and  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  after  a  short  delay.3 

If  the  insurgents  expected  to  continue  their  march 
unmolested  they  omitted  to  calculate  on  the  swiftness 
and  precision  with  which  Fairfax  struck  his  blows. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  1 1 ,  the  Parliamentary 
general,  after  hearing  a  sermon  at  Gravesend,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Tilbury  Fort  with  what  troops  he  could 

1  Carter  (p.  129)  says  distinctly  that  'upon  Sir  Charles  Lucas's 
desire  and  belief  of  recruiting  there,  they  concluded  to  march,  but  not 
to  stay  above  a  night  or  two  at  the  most.' 

2  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Eep. 
xii.  App.  part  ix.  22)  for  the  first  time  explains  how  the  Eoyalists 
reached  Colchester  without  fighting  Honeywood.  The  author  thought, 
when  he  wrote,  that  Fairfax  and  Whalley  had  already  joined  Honey- 
wood  on  the  1  ith.  Whether  this  was  his  own  mistake  or  an  unfounded 
belief  in  the  army  at  Braintree  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  narrative 
also  explains  why  the  Eoyalists  were  so  long  in  covering  the  distance 
of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  between  Braintree  and  Colchester. 

3  An  Exact  Narrative,  E.  458;  Carter,   129;  Mr.  Bound's  MS. 

p.  77- 
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gather  round  him,  and  then,  racked  with  gout  as  he     Lxrii' 
was,  led  them  on  to  Billericay.     Impatient  of  delay,  * — (TIT' 
and  anxious  to  hear  how  it  fared  with  Honeywood, 
he  himself  rode  on  in  advance,  reaching  Coggeshall, 
probably  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th,  where  he  met  geu^eea^es 
Honeywood  and  Whalley.     Then  again  pushing  on  Lexden. 
with   1,000  horse,  which  were  very  likely  Whalley's, 
he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Colchester.    On  the  13th  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry 
came  up,  and  about  noon  Barks tead  arrived  with  his 
brigade  of  infantry,  having  covered  about  fifty  miles l 
in  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours.     Honey  wood's 
trained  bands  were  already  on  the  spot,  and  altogether 
Fairfax  had  at  his  disposition  some  5,000  seasoned 
troops  to  oppose  to  4,000  newly  levied  men,  of  whom 
scarcely  more  than  half  were  armed. 

Though  the  command  of  the  Eoyalists  was  nomi-    jUne  12. 
nally  in  the  hands  of  Norwich  as  being  of  the  highest  tion^fc* 
rank  amongst  the  three — himself,  Capel,  and  Lucas —  defence- 
who  held  commissions  from  the  Prince,  the  direction 
of  the   defence    fell   practically  into   the   hands    of 
Lucas,  the  only  professional  soldier  amongst  them. 
Colchester  itself  was  ill-fitted  to  stand  a  siege.     Its  Defences 
shape   is  oblong,  its  walls  being  built  on  the  lines  Chester. 


1  The  distance  is  about  44  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Tilbury- 
Fort  to  Colchester  by  Chelmsford.  Taking  into  account  the  winding 
of  the  roads  of  those  days  it  seems  fair  to  add  about  six  to  this  number. 
In  An  Exact  Narrative  (E.  448,  18)  it  is  said  that  'the  General  with 
four  regiments  of  horse  and  five  regiments  of  foot  came  to  Chelmsford 
on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  he  marched  to  Coggeshall.'  A  Perfect 
Diurnal  (E.  448,  23)  says  that  on  the  nth  of  June,  'his  Excellency 
with  some  half-score  of  his  horse  marched  from  Billobey,'  i.e.  Billericay, 
'  to  Coggeshall,  where  he  found  Col.  Whalley  and  Sir  T.  Honeywood.' 
Wilson  (Peck's  Desid.  Cur.  ii.  481)  says  that  he  met  Fairfax,  ap- 
parently on  the  nth,  between  Billericay  and  Chelmsford.  I  suspect 
Fairfax  slept  at  Chelmsford,  reached  Coggeshall  the  next  morning, 
and  then  pushed  on  to  Lexden,  as  I  have  said,  with  Whalley's  cavalry. 
Compare  Carter,  131. 
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of  those  of  the  old  Eoman  city,  and  except  at  one 
point  it  had  no  salient  bastion  jutting  out  to  allow 
the  defenders  to  take  the  assailants  in  the  flank. 
Nevertheless,  an  army  approaching,  as  Fairfax's  did, 
by  the  London  Eoad  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  road  struck  the  town  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  town  wall,  and  then  ran  for  some  little  way 
under  the  southern  wall  till  it  reached  the  Head  Gate, 
where  it  turned  in.  In  this  latter  part  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  town  wall,  and  especially  by  a  battery 
placed  on  the  south-western  angle  in  St.  Mary's 
churchyard.  Moreover,  the  ground  which  falls  away 
below  the  southern  wall  rises  again  at  a  short  dis- 
tance outside,  and  on  this  higher  ground  stood  Lord 
Lucas's  house,  easily  defensible,  and  forming  an 
admirable  outpost  for  the  Eoyalists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  spread  along  the 
roads  and  furnished  cover  to  an  assailant  who  came 
near  enough  to  make  use  of  them. 

On  the  13th  Lucas,  taking  what  advantage  he 
could  of  the  ground,  drew  up  his  little  army  across 
the  London  Eoad ;  the  foot,  according  to  usage,  in 
the  centre,  and  his  scanty  following  of  horse  on 
either  wing.  On  his  right  his  cavalry  was  guarded 
by  the  sharp  dip  of  the  ground  towards  the  Colne. 
On  his  left  the  hedges  on  either  side  of  the  Maldon 
Eoad  protected  his  infantry,  but  his  horse  which 
stretched  out  beyond  the  foot  had  no  such  defence 
on  their  flank. 

To  Fairfax  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
merely  to  enter  Colchester,  but  to  enter  it  quickly. 
Hoping  to  repeat  the  achievement  of  Maidstone  and 
to  carry  the  town  with  a  rush,  he  gave  orders  for  an 
immediate  attack.  To  his  surprise  Barkstead's  foot 
in  the  centre  was  three  times  repulsed  by  the  stead- 
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fastness  of  the  Eoyalist  infantry.  On  his  right,  Lxrn 
however,  the  Parliamentary  cavalry,  superior  in  l6'g-' 
numbers  and  discipline,  drove  the  Eoyalist  horse 
before  them,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  attempted  to 
take  the  Eoyalist  infantry  in  flank  as  Cromwell  had 
taken  the  King's  main  body  of  foot  at  JSTaseby.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  baffled  by  the  hedges  of  the 
Maldon  road,  which,  being  lined  with  pikemen  and 
musketeers,  interposed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The 
necessity  for  defending  these  hedges  had  indeed  so 
weakened  the  resistance  of  the  Eoyalists  in  front 
that,  after  their  right  wing  of  horse  had  also  been 
routed,  their  whole  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
into  the  town.  Their  retreat  was,  however,  com- 
pleted, the  last  ranks  alone  being  overpowered  and 
four  or  five  hundred  men  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Slight  as  was  the  advantage  gained  it  inspired  Barkstead 

enters  the 

Barkstead  with  confidence  that  a  complete  victory  town, 
was  within  his  grasp.  Seeing  the  Head  Gate  still 
open,  he  pressed  inside  with  the  front  ranks  of 
his  victorious  infantry  only  to  fall  into  a  trap  which 
Lucas  had  prepared  for  him.  For  some  distance 
within  the  gate  the  street  rises.  From  the  top  of 
the  slope  a  body  of  Eoyalist  horse  charged  down 
with  all  the  advantage  of  the  ground  upon  the 
assailants,  whilst  a  body  of  Eoyalist  foot  advancing  J?u* 
along  a  lane  which  led  from  St.  Mary's  took  them 
in  the  flank.  The  result  was  decisive.  The  ever- 
victorious  soldiers  of  the  New  Model  turned  and 
fled.  Then,  and  not  before,  Lucas  ordered  the  gate 
to  be  closed,  fastening  the  bar,  for  want  of  a  handy 
peg,  with  the  cane  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.1 

1  The  only  satisfactory  account  of  this  fight  is  in  Mr.  Bound's  MS. 
p.  80.  Yet  though  most  of  the  authorities  omit  the  entrance  into  the 
town,  there  is  quite  enough  corroboration  from  other  sources.     The 
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Far  into  the  night  Fairfax  continued  his  attempt 
to  storm  the  defences.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  grasping  the  truth  that  a 
long  siege  was  inevitable,  he  hastened  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Eoyalist  horse  by  placing  strong  bodies 
of  men  on  the  road  leading  out  of  Colchester  and 
urging  the  Suffolk  trained  bands  to  stop  the  passages 
over  the  Stour  by  guarding  the  bridges  at  Nayland, 
Stratford,  and  Catawade.  These  Suffolk  trained 
bands  had  for  some  time  hesitated  in  their  allegiance, 
and  the  Eoyalists  had  expected  to  find  them  on  their 
side.  Like  so  many  others  of  their  class,  however, 
they  thought  of  peace  first  and  of  party  distinctions 
afterwards,  and  agreed  to  prevent  the  irruption  of 
the  Eoyalists  into  their  country.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  they  were  actually  induced  to  take  their 
part  in  the  blockade  of  Colchester,  probably  thinking 
it  the  shortest  way  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  from 
their  own  county.1 


Diary  attached  to  the  contemporary  map,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
military  authority  on  the  Parliament  side,  says  that  Barkstead  '  entered 
the  Head  Gate,  and  being  overpowered  there  and  out  of  the  churchyard 
the  King's  forces  barricaded  the  gate.'  An  'Exact  Narrative  (E.  448, 
18)  says  that  'they  were  resolutely  charged  by  the  Lord  General's 
van  .  .  .  who  suddenly  beat  the  enemy  from  their  ground  and  pursued 
them  into  the  town,  and  seven  colours  of  ours  entered  with  them,  but 
.  .  .  our  men  were  forced  to  give  back  and  the  town  gates  were  closed 
on  them.'  Merc.  Elencticus  (E.  449,  7)  makes  Lucas  use  cannon  on 
the  hill,  which  seems  incompatible  with  his  use  of  horse.    Compare  also 

?  to  Lenthall,  June  14,  Portland  MSS.;  Carter,  131. 

1  The  writer  of  The  Siege  of  Colchester  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Bep.  xii. 
part  9,  p.  26)  says  that  the  Suffolk  men  would  have  supported  the  King 
but  that  '  there  came  an  order  from  a  person  whom  .  .  .  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  commissioned  to  be  General  of  this  County,'  perhaps  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  see  p.  451 — as  Lucas,  who  held  a  commission 
in  Essex,  cannot  be  intended — '  commanding  them  not  to  move 
upon  their  allegiance ;  this  was  a  malignant  reflection  from  the  Pres- 
byterian party.'  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  illustrates  the  bad 
feeling  between  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers. 


DANGER  FROM   THE   SEA.  403 

In  another  direction  Fairfax  was  equally  success-     Lxin 

ful.     He  seized  Mersea  Island  with  its  blockhouse  in  x  ■    *  — ' 

1045 

order  to  cut  off  all  hostile  approach  by  the  Colne.  Mersea 
On  the  19th  three  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  lf^ 
the  besieged  attempted  to  force  their  way  up  the    June  19. 

,°,  r  -.    .  lln  -  J      . r  -An  attack 

river,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  garrison  01  from  the 


sea  re- 


Mersea,  whose  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  arrival  pulsed. 
from  Harwich  of  two  ships  in  the  service  of  Parlia- 
ment.1    Nevertheless,  the   provisions   in   Colchester  Along 
were  sufficient  to  enable  resolute  men  to  hold  out  expected. 
long,  and  the  besiegers  had  no  resource  but  to  settle 
down  to  the  work  of  building  forts  and  repelling 
sallies. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that  p/osPect 

1       J  *  <  of  succour 

from  some  quarter  or  other  succour  might  arrive. 
If  Norwich  and  Capel  were  unable  to  leave  Col- 
chester, Fairfax  was  equally  fixed  to  his  lines  of 
circumvallation  round  it,  and  either  London  or  any 
Eoyalist  county  so  minded  might  rise  without  fear 
of  attack  from  that  terrible  army  the  reputation  of 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  all  its  enemies.     Above  state  of 

,  .  the  navy. 

all,  the  power  of  the  sea  seemed  likely  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  King's  partisans.  It  was  true  that 
nineteen  ships  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Houses, 
whilst  only  nine  had  declared  for  the  King,  but  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  sailors  of  the  nineteen  were 
trembling  on  the  balance,  and  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  employ  such  men  on  active  service  against 
their  comrades.  Moreover,  three  of  the  nineteen 
were  needed  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Colne, 
whilst  eight  of  the  remainder  were  either  at  Ports- 
mouth or  in  the  West,  leaving  only  eight  available 
for  service  in  the  Thames.2 

1  Diary ;  A  Great  Victory,  E.  449,  20. 

2  Derby  House  Committee,  Day  Book,  June  13. 
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For  the  present,  though  no  immediate  danger 
impended  from  the  action  of  the  navy,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  an  attack  at  any  moment.  The  nine  re- 
volted ships  crossed  to  Goree  in  Holland,  where  they 
invited  the  Duke  of  York  to  come  on  board  as  their 
admiral.  The  Duke  sent  them  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham  to  command  as  vice-admiral,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  soon  be  with 
them.  On  June  25  the  Prince  left  St.  Germains  for 
Holland,  travelling  by  way  of  Calais.1 

The  Derby  House  Committee  naturally  took 
alarm.  If  the  Prince  were  to  land  with  military 
stores  at  Yarmouth  or  Lynn  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  elements  of  an  army  capable  of  resisting  him. 
Not  only  was  Cromwell  still  detained  before  Pem- 
broke Castle,  but  the  vessel  which  carried  his  siege 
train  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  by 
a  sudden  storm.  All  the  assistance  that  Cromwell 
could  render  was  the  despatch  of  a  small  force  to 
the  aid  of  Lambert  in  the  North.2 

It  was  to  the  North  that  the  eyes  of  all  English 
Eoyalists  were  now  impatiently  turning.  The  cloud 
long  gathering  was  at  last  ready  to  burst.  On 
June  9  the  Scottish  Parliament  gave  full  powers  to 
its  Committee  of  Estates,  and  on  the  next  day  ad- 
journed its  own  meetings  for  two  years.3  Hamilton, 
who  was  supreme  in  the  Committee  of  Estates,  had 
now  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  in  his 
hands,  and  supported  as  he  was  by  the  majority  of 
the   nobility,   was    able    to    defy   the   opposition   of 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  2 1 ;  Goffe  to  Aylesbury,  %^ffi  Hyde 
to  Berkeley,  July  1,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,817,  2,827,  2,825. 

2  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  June  14;  Cromwell  to  Fairfax,  June  28, 
Carlyle  Letters,  lix.  lxi. ;    A   Wonder,  A  Mercury  Without  a  Lie, 

E.  45i>  17. 

3  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl.  VI.  part  ii.  102. 
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Argyle  and  the  clergy.  To  destroy  his  influence  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  an  armed  force  against  l6'8  ' 
him,  and  both  David  Leslie  and  Argyle,  though  they 
had  been  sounded  on  the  subject,  were  too  prudent 
to  run  the  risk  of  appearing  in  arms  against  men 
who  had  the  support  of  both  King  and  Parliament.1 
Middleton  was  now  definitely  appointed  to  command 
the  horse  and  Baillie  the  foot  of  the  new  forces. 

Armed  with  compulsory  powers,  Hamilton's  agents,  Useless 
who  usually  had  at  their  back  the  influence  of  the  to  the 
territorial  magnates,  found  little  difficulty  in  levying 
men.     Fife  resisted  for  a  time ;  but  Fife  had  been  Fife  gives 
sadly  depopulated  by  the  slaughter  of  Kilsyth,  and, 
in   spite   of  the  vigour  of  its   Presbyterianism,   its 
resistance  could  not  be  prolonged.     In  Clydesdale, 
the  other  great  centre  of  clerical  influence,  the  oppo- 
sition was  stronger,  but  gave  way  before  the  pressure 
of  military  force.     Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  to  sirjames 

.  Turner  at 

the  backbone,  having  been  sent  to  Glasgow  to  en-  Glasgow. 
force  obedience,  anticipated  the  methods  by  which 
Louis   XIV.    afterwards    attempted    to    convert   the 
Huguenots.      "  At  my  coming  there,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "I  found  my  work  not  very  difficult,  for  I 
shortly  learnt  to  know  that  the  quartering  of  two  or 
three  troopers  and  half  a  dozen  musketeers  was  an 
argument  strong  enough  in  two  or  three  nights'  time 
to  make  the  hardest-headed  Covenanter  in  the  town 
to  forsake  the  Kirk  and   to   side  with   the   Parlia- 
ment."    A  little  later  a  body  of  2,000  men  collected 
at   Mauchlin  to  resist   the  levies,  but  were  routed  Middleton 
by  Middleton  without  difficulty,  after  which  all  open  atnMauch" 
resistance  came  to  an  end.2 

As  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken  there  was  some 

1  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  June  T3^,  Carte  MSS.  lxxxiii.  fol.  292b. 

2  Turner's  Memoirs,  53,  55  ;  Baillie,  iii.  47. 
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difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  leaders.  Lanark 
proposed  that  they  should  push  their  advantage  home, 
and  crush  Argyle's  party  before  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land. Lauderdale  was  for  an  immediate  advance 
southwards,  and  Hamilton,  giving  way  to  his  urgency, 
appointed  a  general  rendezvous  to  be  held  at  Annan 
on  July  4.1  An  advance  into  England  was  indeed 
necessary  if  the  English  Eoyalists  of  the  northern 
counties  were  not  to  be  driven  to  despair.  Lambert, 
who  had  been  recently  joined  by  Ashton  with  the 
Lancashire  forces,  had  driven  Langdale  into  Carlisle, 
and  was  threatening  to  besiege  the  place. 

Already  the  double-dealing  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Hamilton's  adventure  was  causing  em- 
barrassment. The  Committee  of  Estates  had  for- 
warded to  Langdale  and  the  other  English  officers 
the  draft  of  a  letter  which  they  called  upon  them  to 
sign,  inviting  the  Scots  to  enter  England  '  for  the  ends 
of  the  Covenant.'  Langdale  refused  either  to  sign  it 
himself  or  to  ask  his  officers  to  sign  it,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  returned  with  no  more  than  twelve  signatures 
appended.2 

In  spite  of  these  divergencies  a  Scottish  invasion, 
if  it  could  be  made  to  coincide  with  a  Eoyalist  ex- 
plosion in  England,  would  be  truly  formidable.  The 
Queen,  however,  had  rendered  this  the  more  difficult 
by  placing  the  control  over  the  movement  in  the  hands 
of  Holland.  Those  by  whom  the  general  thus  ap- 
pointed was  surrounded  had  not  the  art  of  keeping 
a  secret,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  in  June  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  some  fresh  revelation  reaching 
the  Committee  at  Derby  House.  It  was  thoroughly 
well  known  that  Holland  had  been  issuing  commis-* 

1  Burnet,  vi.  43. 

2  Musgrave's  narrative,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,867.    Compare  Turner's 
Memoir 8,  57. 
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sions    for    listing    men,    and    that   plans    had   been     lxiii 

formed  at  one  time  for  the  surprisal   of  Windsor  ""^TJ" 

Castle,  at  another  for  the  surprisal  of  the  castles  at 

Winchester  and  Farnham.1     It  was,  however,  about 

his  proceedings  in  the  City  that  the  greatest  alarm 

was  felt.     On  July  2,  it  was  known  that  horses  were  h^1^2* 

being   collected   in   London  and  sent  out   into  the  sent  out  of 

o  London. 

country,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
insurrection.  It  was  expected  that  in  a  day  or  two 
at  least  a  thousand  horses  would  be  smuggled  in  this 
manner  out  of  London,  and  that  when  this  number 
had  been  reached  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Colchester.  It  was  also  believed  that  a 
design  had  been  formed  to  seize  the  Tower.2 

The  Committee  promptly  issued  warrants  for  the  Measures 
arrest  of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  these  proceedings,  Derby 
and  summoned  to  their  aid  such  forces  as  they  had  at  Commit- 
their  disposition.    It  happened  that  Sir  Michael  Live- 
sey,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  raised  in  Kent,  and  Major 
Gibbons,  with  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  detached 
by  Fairfax  for  the  relief  of  Dover,3  were  expected  to 
be  at  Sevenoaks  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  on  their 
way  to  quell  a  disturbance  which  had  broken  out  at 
Horsham.     Livesey  was  accordingly  directed  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  meet  any  danger  which  might 
befall,  and  Captain  Pretty,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
troop  of  Ireton's  cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Windsor, 
was  directed  to  move  eastwards  to  assist  him.4 

1  Clarendon,  ix.  102.  Details  are  to  be  found  in  the  Derby  House 
Committee  Books,  where,  however,  Holland's  name  is  not  mentioned. 
The  informant  of  the  Committee  was  a  certain  Alexander  Cotton. 

2  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  July  2 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  July  2,  Com.  Letter  Boole. 

3  See  p.  386. 

4  Com.  of  D.  H.  Day  Book,  July  2;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Livesey, 
July  2;   Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Pretty,  July  2,  Com.  Letter  Booh. 
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On  the  3rd,  disquieting  rumours  poured  in  thickly. 
The  Committee,  fearing  that  Livesey  and  Pretty  might 
be  overwhelmed,  wrote  hastily  to  Fairfax  to  spare  at 
least  a  troop  of  horse,  and  later  in  the  day  a  second 
letter,  telling  him  that  nothing  short  of  a  whole 
regiment  would  suffice.1 

With  the  Parliamentary  authorities  thus  on  the 
alert,  the  Eoyalist  leaders  had  no  choice  open  to  them 
but  to  take  the  field  prematurely.  The  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  younger  brother,  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  left  London 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  and  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  Eoyalist  gentlemen  in  the  streets 
of  Kingston.  After  ransacking  the  stables  of  the 
Parliamentarian  gentry,  they  rode  off  with  the  horses 
they  had  thus  acquired,  leaving  behind  a  declaration 
repudiating  absolute  monarchy,  and  declaring  for 
peace  and  a  Parliamentary  constitution.  Though  their 
followers  were  for  the  present  few  in  number,  the 
highest  estimate  being  five  or  six  hundred,  the  course 
of  events  in  Essex  had  shown  how  easy  it  was  for  a 
small  force  to  swell  into  an  army.2 

The  danger  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the 
dubious  attitude  again  assumed  by  the  City.  On 
the  4th,  the  Common  Council  stamped  with  its  ap- 
probation a  petition  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
London  trained  bands  asked  that  the  King  might  be 
brought  to  London  to  treat  in  person,  and  not  only 
reiterated  the  request  made  formerly  by  the  City  itself, 
that  the  London  regiments  might  be  amalgamated 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  but  asked 

1  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  July  3,  Com.  Letter  Book. 

2  L.J.  x.  367  ;  D.  H.  Com.  to  Livesey,  July  4,  5  ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to 
Pretty,  July  5  ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  July  5,  Com.  Letter  Book; 
Cotterell  to  Demnan,  July  13,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,832;  Grignon  to 
JJrienne,  July  TGff,  Ii.O.  Transcripts ;   The  Diary,  E.  453,  40. 
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that  the  force  thus  formed  might  be  enabled  to  take     lxih 
the  field  by  the  addition  of  cavalry.    To  this  petition  ^ZJ^ 
the  Lords  heartily  consented.     The  Commons,  on  the     Juiy  s. 
other  hand,  postponed  their  answer  to  a  more  con-  ^de 
venient  season.1  Houses' 

The  Commons,  in  fact,  had  two  days  before  taken 
up  a  line  which  they  intended   to   follow  in   their 
negotiation  with  the  King.    On  July  3,  they  resolved  T^ly-^ 
that,  if  Charles  was  to  be  admitted  to  treat,  he  must  positions 

.  .  .  .    .  to  be  pre- 

first  give  his  assent  to  three  preliminary  propositions,  sentea. 
thereby  engaging  to  recall  his  declarations  against 
the  adherents  of  Parliament,  and  promising  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  government  for 
three  years,  and  the  subordination  of  the  militia  to 
Parliament  for  ten.2  The  Lords,  indeed,  insisted  that 
the  negotiation  should  be  unconditional,  but  with  all 
their  zeal  for  peace,  the  Commons  refused  to  abandon 
their  requirement  of  the  King's  consent  to  the  three 
meagre  demands  which  they  had  now  made.3 

Would  the  population  of  the  Southern  counties  Holland's 
give  to  Charles's  supporters  in  the  field  the  credit  for  success. 
constitutional  intentions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  himself?      Unless  this  proved  to  be  the 
case,  Holland's  apjDeal  to  arms  was  doomed  to  speedy 
failure.    Conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  soldier, 
he  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  Dulbier,  the  Dutch-  Duibier's 
man  to  whom  all  causes  were  alike,  and  who  had  in  ences. 
his  time  drilled  soldiers  both  for  the  elder  Bucking- 
ham and  for  Cromwell.      Dulbier  was  probably  at- 

1  L.J.  x.  364. 

2  Ibid.  308. 

3  "  II  Parlamento,"  i.e.  the  House  of  Commons,  "non  si  vuole  fidare 
del  Re  in  nessun  modo,  quando  bene  gli  accordasse  tutto  quello  che  li 
domanda  dubitando  che  in  sua  presenza  possa  fare  sollevare  il  popolo 
in  suo  favore,  et  cosi  rimettersi  nella  sua  pristina  autorita."  Salvetti's 
Newsletter,  July  ££,  Add-  MSS.  27,962  M.  fol.  142. 
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tracted  to  the  present  enterprise  by  the  young  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  father  he  had  served.  In  any 
case,  even  if  he  had  been  a  far  better  soldier  than 
Holland,  he  could  not  accomplish  much  with  600 
horse.  His  hopes  were  set  on  a  horse-race,  which 
was  shortly  to  be  held  on  Banstead  Downs,  as  from 
the  concourse  attending  he  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
recruits  for  the  King. 

In  the  meanwhile,  horses  and  arms  being  still 
sorely  needed,  Holland  dashed  into  Eeigate  on  the 
6th,  hoping  to  secure  the  castle,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  a  thoroughgoing  Inde- 
pendent, Viscount  Castlemaine,1  usually  known  in 
England  as  Lord  Monson.  The  townsmen  showed 
no  inclination  to  rally  to  his  side,  and  on  hearing  that 
some  of  Livesey's  troops  were  approaching,  Holland 
withdrew  to  Dorking.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
he  attempted  to  return,  but  finding  that  Livesey  had 
himself  arrived  with  reinforcements,  he  rode  off  hur- 
riedly towards  Kingston. 

Livesey  at  once  gave  the  word  to  follow.  Hol- 
land's rear  was  overtaken  at  Ewell ;  and  a  skirmish  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  followed  by  a  chase  into  Kings- 
ton. The  Cavaliers,  to  do  them  justice,  quitted  them- 
selves like  men.  As  soon  as  Surbiton  Common  was 
passed  the  horsemen,  drawing  up  in  the  lane,  kept 
the  pursuing  cavalry  in  check,  whilst  their  own  foot 
made  their  way  in  safety  into  Kingston.  Lord  Francis 
Villiers,  like  a  gallant  boy  as  he  was,  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  rear  guard,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  attack.  His  horse  having  been  killed  under 
him  he  continued  to  defend  himself  vigorously  with 


1  He  was  Sir  William  Monson,  Lord  Monson  and  Viscount  Castle- 
maine in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  usually  styled  in  England  Lord 
Monson. 
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his  back  against  an  elm  tree  which  rose  from  a  hedge,  lxih 
till  one  of  Livesey's  soldiers,  slipping  to  the  other  >-"l6' 8 "' 
side  of  the  hedge,  dashed  his  steel  cap  off  his  head 
and  slew  him  from  behind.  Few  deaths  in  that  blood- 
stained war  struck  the  imagination  of  contemporaries 
with  stronger  pity  than  that  of  the  high-spirited  youth 
whose  '  rare  beauty  and  comeliness  of  person  '  wrung 
from  Clarendon  a  lament  such  as  might  have  be- 
seemed a  writer  of  ancient  Greece.1 

Whether  the  danger  was  at  an  end  still  depended  Continued 
on  the  temper  of  the  City.  Sanguine  Eoyalists  had  at  west- 
expected  that  large  numbers  of  citizens,  perhaps  even 
whole  regiments  of  the  trained  bands,  would  make 
their  way  to  Kingston  and  declare  for  King  Charles.2 
On  the  day  of  the  fight  the  Derby  House  Committee 
gave  orders  that  all  the  boats  of  the  horse  ferries  over 
the  Thames  from  Lambeth  to  Shepperton  should  be 
placed  under  guard  at  night  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
and  that  by  day  none  should  be  suffered  to  cross 
except  market  people  and  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State.3  This  state  of  uncertainty  was 
soon  brought  to  an  end.  Not  only  did  no  new  recruits 
join  Holland,  but  most  of  those  already  with  him 
slipped  away  by  degrees,  seeking  safety  in  conceal- 
ment.    On  the  morning  of  the  8th  Holland  himself  TTJ"ly?- 

0  t  Holland 

gave  up  hope.     Accompanied  by  about  200  horse,  gives  up 
amongst   whom  was   Buckingham   and   Dulbier,  he 
pushed  on  without  any  clear  object  in  view  through 

1  A  True  'Relation,  E.  45 1,  30;  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  Surrey,  i.  46;  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  275. 

2  Clarendon,  xi.  103.  So  much  roay  be  accepted,  especially  as  it 
was  stated  at  Holland's  trial  that  the  Earl  expected  5,000  men  from 
London  to  join  him  at  the  horse-race  on  Banstead  Downs.  Clarke 
Trials,  fol.  2,676.  The  military  details  given  by  Clarendon  are  quite 
incorrect. 

3  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  the  Ferries,  July  7,  Com.  Letter  Boole. 
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narrow  lanes  by  Harrow  to  St.  Albans,  reaching  St. 
Neots  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  In  the  dark  hours 
of  the  next  morning,  Colonel  Scrope,  despatched  by 
Fairfax  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  burst  into  the  little 
town.  Dulbier  was  slain  as  he  stood  to  arms. 
Holland,  roused  from  sleep,  took  refuge  in  the  arch- 
way of  an  inn,  slamming  to  the  iron  gate  which 
barred  the  entrance  in  the  hope  that  he  might  gain 
time  to  effect  his  escape  at  the  back.  On  this  side, 
however,  the  broad  stream  of  the  sluggish  Ouse 
stopped  all  passage,  and  the  luckless  commander  of 
an  abortive  insurrection  surrendered  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Buckingham,  more 
fortunate  or  more  adroit,  found  his  way  safely  out  of 
the  town  in  the  darkness,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Continent.1 

Contemptible  as  the  whole  affair  appears  to  those 
who  are  wise  after  the  event,  Holland's  capture  was 
a  serious  discouragement  to  the  Eoyalists.  The 
Scots  especially  regretted  the  failure  of  a  diversion 
on  which  they  had  reckoned.  Even  the  prudent 
Lauderdale  wrote  of  the  disaster  as  the  greatest 
which  had  befallen  the  King's  cause.2 

The  Derby  House  Committee  was  proportionately 
elated.  On  the  12th,  some  prisoners  from  St.  Neots 
having  been  rescued  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of 
London,  the  Committee  in  right  royal  style  called  on 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  keep  better  order  amongst  the 
people,  '  who  are  grown  to  that  insolency  as  they  will 
be  the  judges  of  the  actions  of  their  superiors,  and 

1  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  256;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  452,  27  ; 
Prince  Charles's  Sailing,  E.  452,  32. 

2  Lauderdale  to  [the  Queen?],  July  19,  Wallis's  Deciphers,  Bodl. 
Lib.  Mus.  203.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Lady  Carlisle  he 
expressed  himself  in  still  stronger  terms ;  but  this  may  have  been  merely 
to  give  pleasure  to  his  correspondent. 
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take  upon  them  to  set  at  liberty  those  whom  we  find     lxiil 
just  cause  to  restrain,  and  openly  make  themselves  "^^~" 
parties  to  that  rebellion  by  defending  those  who  have 
appeared  in  it.' l 

The  utter  collapse  of  Holland's  attempt  to  rouse  The 
the  country  revealed  the  disinclination  of  that  large  danger  at 
mass  of  the  population  which  was  essentially  unpoli- 
tical to  take  arms  for  the  King.     From  henceforward 
it  was  known  at  Westminster  that  the  domestic  danger 
was  at  an  end.     If  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  to  Dangers 
be  threatened  now  it  must  be  by  forces  from  without  without. 
the  realm,  by  the  armies  of  the  Irish  Confederates 
or  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  or  by  the  fleet  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  bring  over  from 
Holland. 

The  three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Irish  Supreme      April. 
Council  to  the  Queen  and  Prince 2  reached  France  in  gotiation. 
April.    Of  the  three,  Antrim  was  steadfast  in  declaring 
that  no  terms  of  peace  would  be  accepted  in  Ireland 
until  they  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  Catholic 
Lord-Lieutenant   should    be   appointed ;    whilst   the 
other  two,  Muskerry  and  Browne,  urged  Henrietta 
Maria   to    appoint   Ormond   lord-lieutenant  without 
waiting  for  the  Pope's  approbation,  and  to  sanction 
an  understanding  between  Inchiquin  and  the  Con- 
federates.    After  some  hesitation  the  Queen  gave  her     MaYT3 
decision  in  favour  of  the  latter  policy.     With  the  help 
of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester — better  known  by  his 
earlier  title  of  Earl  of  Glamorgan — she  pawned  what 
jewels  still  remained  in  her  hands  and  thereby  raised 
30,000^.  in  order  that  Ormond  might  be  well  equipped  ormond 
for  his  duties  in  Ireland.3  i°eknd. 

1  D.  H.  Com.  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  July  12,  Com.  Letter  Boole. 

2  See  p.  355.  3  Lord  Leicester's  MS8.  fol.  2,2130-2,237. 
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Before  anything  could  be  done,  a  crisis  occurred 
in  Ireland  which  made  caution  necessary.  On 
May  20  a  cessation  of  arms  was  signed  between 
Inchiquin  and  the  Supreme  Council.1  Binuccini, 
who  had  already  made  his  escape  from  Kilkenny, 
replied  by  launching  an  excommunication  against  all 
who  accepted  a  cessation  made  with  a  man  stained  by 
the  slaughter  of  Catholics  and  the  desecration  and 
destruction  of  churches,  and  declaring  that  the  new 
league,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  could  only  end  in 
handing  over  Ireland  to  those  Presbyterians  to  whom 
Charles  had  bound  himself  in  Scotland.  The  Council, 
in  return,  charged  the  Nuncio  with  splitting  Ireland 
into  hostile  factions  and  with  making  settled  order 
impossible,  by  rendering  eternal  the  existing  feud 
between  the  two  religions.  The  Supreme  Council,  in 
short,  saw  that  Ireland  must  be  united  before  she 
could  be  free  ;  whilst  the  Nuncio  saw  no  less  plainly 
that  the  English  King  could  form  no  bond  of  union. 

The  Irish  generals  were  as  divided  as  the  Irish 
people.  Clanricarde,  Preston,  and  Taafe  placed  their 
swords  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Council ; 
Owen  O'Neill  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Nuncio.2 
Through  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1 648  the  Irish 
armies  were  occupied  with  their  own  intestine  dis- 
putes. There  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being 
available  for  service  either  in  England  or  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces  in  Dublin,  and  Ormond's  mission 
to  Ireland  was,  in  consequence,  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mazarin,  too,  upon  whose  help  the  Queen  had 
counted,  was  involved  in  troubles  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  assist  her.  In  the  spring, 
indeed,  Turenne's  victory  at  Zusmarshausen,  which 


1   Vind.  Cath.  Hib.  88. 

1  Lord  Leicester's  MSS.  fol.  1,949-2,090. 
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bent  the  haughty  spirit  of  Ferdinand  III.,  had  made 

it  almost  certain  that  the  end  of  the  war  in  Germany    ~~^7£ 

could  not  be  long  postponed.     The  Dutch,  however, 

by  signing  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  which  had 

been  proclaimed  on  May  26,  had  strengthened  the     j^fe26' 

Spanish  government  in  its  determination  to  persist  Peace 

-n  7  between 

in  its  own  hostilities  with  France,  now  that  it  was  the  Dutch 
secured  against  any  further  attack  from  the  armies 
and  fleets  of  the  Eepublic.  It  was  of  still  greater  im- 
port that  an  opposition  to  Mazarin's  government  was 
growing  up  amongst  the  lawyers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris — an  opposition  which  soon  afterwards  ripened 
into  the  political  agitation  of  the  Fronde.  Anxious 
as  Mazarin  might  be  to  weaken  the  Independent 
army  by  sending  some  small  assistance  to  the  Irish 
or  the  Scots,  it  was  now  evident  that  he  would  need 
for  his  own  purposes  all  the  money  he  could  command. 

In  another  quarter  also  the  English  Royalists  Hopes  from 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  young  Prince  oforange! 
of  Orange,  William  II.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  Stadtholder  in  the  spring  of  1647,  was  ardent  and 
adventurous,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would  help  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Committee  of 
Estates  had  sent  Sir  William  Bellenden  into  the  Ne-  Beiien- 

den's 

therlands  to  plead  with  him  for  assistance.  Bellenden  mission, 
soon  found  that  though  the  Prince  was  warlike  the 
commercial  oligarchy  which  held  the  purse-strings 
were  lovers  of  peace,  and  on  July  9  reported  that  July9- 
nothing  beyond  fair  words  was  to  be  had.  He  had  also 
to  tell  of  a  party  at  the  Queen's  Court  which  was  eager 
that  the  King  should  owe  his  deliverance  to  a  Cavalier 
rising  in  England  rather  than  to  the  Presbvterian  Scots.1 

CD  CD  %/ 

Already,  however,  the  die  had  been  cast.     On     Julys. 
July  8,  only  two  days  before  the  hopes  of  the  Cavaliers  ento  ° 


Bellenden  to  Lanark,  July  9,  Hamilton  Papers,  228. 


England. 
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were  finally  extinguished  at   St.  Neots,  Hamilton's 
army  crossed  the  border  and  occupied  Carlisle.     He 
had  with  him  about   10,500  men,  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  force  on  which  he  had  counted, 
though  Langdale  was  expected  to  join  him  with  3,000 
more.     Hamilton  himself  had  none  of  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  commander.     He  suffered  himself  to  be 
bearded  with  impunity  by  Callander,  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  only  escaped  outward  humiliation  by 
assuming  the  appearance  of  being  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  whatever   proposals  were   made  by  his 
subordinate.      His    soldiers  were  raw  recruits,    and 
scarcely  one   out   of  five   knew   how   to   handle   a 
musket  or  a  pike,  whilst  his  cavalry  had  yet  to  learn 
how  to  keep  their  seats.     Artillery  he  had  none,  and 
he  was  so  short  of  money  that  his  men  were  driven  to 
plunder  the  country  round  Carlisle,  thereby  alienating 
the  English  population  on  whose  help  he  had  counted.1 
Such  an  army  could  not  advance  rapidly.     Its 
first  forward  movement  was  delayed  till  the   16th. 
Lambert,  good  officer  as  he  was,  fell  back  with  his 
small  force,  skirmishing  wherever  a  strong  defensive 
position  was  to  be  found.     Leaving   a  garrison  in 
Appleby   Castle,  he   quartered   his   men   at    Bowes 
and  Barnard  Castle,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  Stainmoor  Pass,  which  rises  with  a  sharp 
ascent  from  Westmoreland,  and  to  find  support  from 
reinforcements  summoned  to  his  aid  from  Yorkshire. 
The  Scots,  on  their  part,  leisurely  established  them- 
selves at  Kirkby  Thore,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  ammu- 
nition and  reinforcements.     In  addition  to  the  levies 
still  to  be  raised  for  them  in  Scotland,  they  expected 
to  be  joined  by  3,000  men  who  were  to  be  brought 

1  Burnet,  v.  49-51;  A  Declaration  from  Scotland,  E.  453,   5; 
Turner's  Memoirs,  59. 
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from  Ireland  by  Sir  George  Monro,  the  nephew  of     Lxm' 
Major-General  Eobert  Monro,  the  commander  of  the  s  l6'8~~' 
Scottish  forces  in  Ulster.1     This  enforced  leisure  was 
utilised  by  them  in  the  siege  of  Appleby  Castle. 

For  some  time  Hamilton  had  been  in  expectation 
of  money  and  arms  from  France,  and  of  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in   Scotland.      About   the  sir 

VVllllfl.1Tl 

middle  of  July  Sir  William  Fleming  arrived  from  the  Fleming 
Queen,  with  but  a  small   supply  of  arms  and  no  land?0 
money  at    all.      He   announced  that   the  Prince  of  conditions 
Wales  would  only  come  on  condition  that  he  was  Prince's 
allowed   to   use    the   English    Prayer   Book   in   his 
public  devotions.     To  this  were  added  other  stipu- 
lations  of    which   we   only   know    that   they   were 
considered  scarcely  less  obnoxious  by  the  Scottish 
leaders.2 

If  these  conditions  were  brought  to  light,  Hamil-  Hamilton 

C01ld.GlHIlGCl 

ton's   policy  would  become  untenable   in  Scotland,  by  the 
Already  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  met  on  Assembly. 
July  12,  was  thundering  against  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Covenant.     In  vain  Lauderdale,  who  more  than 
any  other  man  in  Scotland  represented  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  lay  feeling  against  clerical  predominance,  Lauder- 
struggled  to  avert  open  division.     He  was  proud  of  hopes. 
his  country  and  of  the  part  which  he  expected  to 
see  his  country  take.     "  It  is  Scotland,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  Scotland  only,  can  save  the  King  and  England. 
All  others   have  their  rise  from  the  expectation  of 

1  A  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  453,  19;  Bloody  News  from  the 
Scottish  Army,  E.  453,  24 ;  A  Bloody  Fight  in  the  North,  E.  454,  10; 
A  True  Belation,  E.  454,  14 ;  Burnet,  vi.  52 ;  Hodgson's  Memoirs  in 
Original  Memoirs,  113.  For  the  relationship  between  Sir  George  and 
Eobert  Monro,  see  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^r'^8,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  Lauderdale  to  Lady  Carlisle,  July  19 ;  Lauderdale  and  Lanark  to 
Jermyn,  July  19,  Wallis's  despatches,  Bodl.  Lib.  Mus.  203,  pp.  53,  55. 
These  letters  were  printed  on  Aug.  16,  under  the  title  of  The  Design 
of  the  Present  Committee  of  Estates,  E.  459,  5. 
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Lxm'  Scotland."  1  It  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  consent 
* — ~T7^  of  the  more  distinctively  Scottish  part  of  the  nation 
to  an  alliance  with  an  Episcopalian  king.  Scotland 
was  riven  in  twain,  but  the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
not  with  Lauderdale  and  Hamilton. 
Hamilton's  The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
strength  of  an  army  without  either  discipline  or 
enthusiasm  would  be  tested  by  an  enemy  lacking 
June  28.  in  neither.  Cromwell,  indeed,  had  all  Lauderdale's 
)m<tftne  dislike  of  clerical  intolerance,  but  he  had  what 
Lauderdale  had  not,  a  perception  of  the  value  of 
free  spiritual  life  to  the  national  well-being.  "  I 
pray  God,"  he  wrote  to  Fairfax,  whilst  he  was  still 
detained  by  the  resistance  of  Pembroke,  "  teach 2 
this  nation  and  those  that  are  over  us,  and  your 
Excellency  and  all  us  that  are  under  you,  what  the 
mind  of  God  may  be  in  all  this,  and  what  our  duty 
is.  Surely  it  is  not  that  the  poor  godly  people  of 
this  kingdom  should  still  be  made  the  object  of  wrath 
and  anger,  nor  that  our  God  would  have  our  necks 
under  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  for  these  things  that  have 
lately  come  to  pass  have  been  the  wonderful  works 
of  God ;  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  as  in  the 
day  of  Midian,  not  with  garments  much  rolled  in 
blood,  but  by  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  who  will  yet 
save  His  people  and  confound  His  enemies."  3 
July  4.  Cromwell's  hours  of  weary  waiting  were  at  last 

bauered,6  coming  to  an  end.  His  guns  had  been  recovered  from 
the  mud  of  the  Severn,4  and  on  July  4  his  batteries 
opened.5     On  the  nth  Poyer  surrendered  both  town 

1  The  Design  of  the  Present  Committee  of  Estates,  E.  459,  5. 

2  Carlyle  misread  this  word  as  '  that,'  and  consequently  inserted 
'may  discern'  afterwards  without  MS.  authority  in  order  to  make 
sense. 

3  Cromwell  to  Fairfax,  June  28,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxi. 

4  See  p.  404.  5  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  525,  5. 
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and  castle.     He  and  three  other  officers  were  left  to     ?5tT?" 


the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  which  they  had  formerly  ' — 7^ 
served,  whilst  seventeen  more,  who  in  the  last  war    juiy  „. 
had  fought  on  the  King's  side,  were  to  go  into  exile  totur-rced 
for  two  years.     All  other  persons  were  to  be  pro-  render- 
tected  against  plunder,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  return 
to  their  homes.     Cromwell  was  now  free  to  hasten 
northwards  to  aid  Lambert  in  his  unequal  struggle. 
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Whilst  Cromwell  was  on  his  northward  march, 
opinion  at  Westminster  was  divided  on  the  elemen- 
tary question,  whether  the  Scots  were  enemies  or 
friends.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the 
feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  far  more  uncompromising  in  its  Eoyal- 
ism  than  that  of  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  July  18  the  Peers  rejected 
a  declaration  in  which  the  Commons  had  qualified 
the  invaders  as  enemies.1  The  clashing  between  the 
Houses  on  the  subject  of  the  three  propositions  2  had 
not  abated,  and  on  the  20th  the  Commons  insisted 
upon  the  danger  of  entering  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  King  without  previous  security.  Those,  they 
said,  who  having  taken  part  in  the  recent  insur- 
rections were  now  clamouring  for  an  unconditional 
treaty,  would  upon  that  pretence,  '  if  such  a  treaty 
should  be  yielded  unto,  press  the  Parliament  to  yield 
up  all  in  that  treaty,  to  the  end  they  may  set  up  an 
absolute  tyranny,  that  they  as  instruments  '  might 
'  share  therein,  and  repair  themselves  with  the  spoil 
of  the  Commonwealth.' 3 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  idea  of 


1  L.J.  x.  384. 


3  LJ.  x.  386. 


See  p.  409. 
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placing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  throne  was     lxiv' 
under  these  circumstances  revived,  as   the  shortest  ' — 7r~r~' 
way  out   of  the   difficulty  if  the  attempt   to   open  Proposal 
negotiations  with  the  King  should  prove  abortive.1  J^DuL 
The  Lords  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.     On  °l^l°u' 
the  21st  they  not  only  persisted  in  their  rejection  King- 
of  the   proposal   to  declare   the   invaders    enemies,    July  21. 
but  associated  themselves  further  with  the  Scottish  support 
cause   by  ordering   the  publication  of  a  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Scottish  Committee  of  Estates  against 
toleration  either  of  the  sects  or  of  those  who  used  A  Scottish 

maniiesto. 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.      On  the    22nd   the 
Commons   replied    by   sending   to    the    press    their 
own  declaration  that  the  Scots  were  enemies,  with-  aedaredts 
out    waiting    longer    for    the    approbation   of    the  enemies- 
Lords.3 

Obviously  the  Scottish  manifesto  was  intended  to  Lauder- 

-1  -r*i       i»  i      -r»  •  dale's  view 

conciliate  the  support  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  of. the 

, .  i  •    i  •  manifesto. 

not  to  give  voice  to  a  policy  which  no  serious  man 
can  ever  have  expected  to  carry  out  with  Charles 
upon  the  throne.  Lauderdale  indeed  could  write 
•to  Lady  Carlisle  as  if  he  approved  of  it  in  his 
heart.  "  I  dare,"  he  asserted,  "  both  answer  for  the 
honesty  of  the  matter  of  it,  and  for  the  rudeness  ol 
the  form  and  language,4  for  truly  it  was  the  work  of 
very  few  hours,  not  above  four  and  twenty. " 5  More 
of  his  real  opinion  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  a  con-  His  con- 
versation which  he  held  about  this  time  with  Eobert  with 
Baillie.  "  Lauderdale,"  wrote  Baillie,  "  continues 
kind  to  me,  and  regrates  6  much  the  difference  be- 
tween  us ; 7    fears   it   become   a   fountain   of  great 

1  Salvetti's  Newsletter,  July  §£,  Add.  MSS.  27,962,  M,  fol.  144. 

2  Declaration  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  E.  453,  32. 

3  C.J.  v.  644.  4  Did  he  write  it  himself  ? 

5  Lauderdale  to  Lady  Carlisle,  July  8,  Bodl.  Lib.  Mus.  203,  p.  50. 

6  i.e.  regrets.  7  i.e.  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
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evils,  either  the  overthrow  of  the  design-  for  the  King 
l6'g  against  the  sectarists,  or  the  putting  up  of  the  malig- 
nant party  so  high  that  they  will  hardly  be  gotten 
ruled,  at  best  the  making  of  the  government  of  our 
church,  as  we  exercise  it,  to  be  abhorred  by  all  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  intolerable  to  our  own 
State  at  home." *  Lauderdale's  was  the  voice  of  the  ir- 
religious statesman  attempting  to  rule  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  world  by  humouring  them.  Other  men,  far  less 
able  than  himself,  perceived  that  if  Hamilton's  enter- 
prise succeeded,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pure  Eoyalists  and  not  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Constitutionalists.  "  Whatsoever  you  hear  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  declaring,"  wrote  an  English 
Cavalier,  "be  confident  he  is  for  Episcopacy,  and 
will  in  time  make  their  kirkmen  to  know  it."  2 
Lauder-  Lauderdale  was  already  appointed  to  a  mission  on 

to  the°  s°    which  his  special  arts  were  likely  to  avail  him  more 
than  on  a  public  stage.    He  was  to  visit  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  come  to  Scotland, 
without  imposing  those  conditions  which  had  been 
declared  indispensable  by  Sir  William  Fleming.3   The 
young  Charles  was  now  almost  in  an   independent 
July  9?     position.      He  had  sailed  from  Calais  on  or  about 
leaves™   '  July  9,  and  on   his    arrival   in   Holland   had   been 
Heivoet°r    enthusiastically  welcomed  on  board  the  fleet  await- 
shiys.         jng  j.^  aj.  Helvoetsluys.4 

Parties  In  the  Prince's  council  no   good  understanding 

council.  prevailed.  Culpepper  and  Hopton  headed  one  party 
which  was  ready  to  make  the  utmost  possible  conces- 
sions to  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  had  been  by  their 
influence  that  Willoughby  of  Parham  had  been  named 

1  Baillie,  iii.  64.  2  Bushiu.  vii.  1,197. 

8  Lauderdale  to  [the  Queen  ?],  July  19,  Bodl.  Lib.  Mus.  203,  p.  61. 

4  Clarendon,  xi.  32. 
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Vice-Admiral.1  A  second  party,  which  gathered  lxiv' 
round  Hyde,  wished  to  see  no  wavering  on  the  ' — T-JT"" 
subject  of  Episcopacy  and  no  concession  to  the  Scots. 
The  supporters  of  this  policy  had  been  treated  with 
studied  rudeness  whilst  still  in  France  by  Jermyn, 
who  took  the  side  of  their  opponents,  and  Hyde  him- 
self had  been  left  to  find  his  own  way  to  Holland  as 
best  he  might,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  Prince.  Yet,  though  Hyde  was  as  yet 
absent,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  had  found  a  champion 
in  Prince  Eupert. 

Between  these  conflicting  factions  it  was  hard  for  Jnl?  \6' 

&  ,  t      The  Prince 

the  Prince,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  steer  his  resolves  to 

.  .  °  .  put  to  sea, 

course.  The  question  of  his  relations  with  the  Scots 
might,  however,  be  postponed  till  Fleming's  return, 
and  on  the  1 6th  he  announced  his  intention  of  putting 
to  sea.2     On  the  1 7th  he  gave  orders  for  the  issue  of    J^y  y- 

'  °  and  orders 

a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  arms  a  Deciara- 
to  settle  religion  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  issued. 
Engagement  between   his  father   and  the   Scots,  to 
restore  the  King  to  his  throne,  and  to  bring  about  an 
act  of  oblivion  and  the  disbandment  of  all  armies.3 

On  the  22nd  the  Prince's  fleet  was  in  Yarmouth    July  22. 

,  The  Prince 

roads.  If  he  could  have  established  himself  m  the  town  off  Yar- 
so  as  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  rising  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Norfolk,  things  would  have  gone  hard  with  Fairfax, 
who  was  still  detained  before  Colchester.  The  Prince, 
however,  had  no  land  force  with  him,  and  though  a 
large  party  amongst  the  townsmen  was  willing  to 
admit  him,  the  magistrates,  supported   by  a  small 

1  The  Duke  of  York  being  officially  Lord  High  Admiral.     Hatton 
to  Nicholas,  Aug.  29,  Nicholas  Papers,  i.  90. 

2  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hamilton,  July  J|,  Hamilton  Papers,  232. 

3  Order  by  the  Prince,  July  W,  L.J.  x.  399 ;  Declaration  by  the 
Prince,  E.  547,  14. 
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body  of  troops,  were  able  to  suppress  the  movement 
in  his  favour.  Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  longer  stay,  he  sailed  for  the  Downs,1  where  he 
found  that,  though  Walmer  Castle  had  surrendered, 
the  castles  of  Deal  and  Sandwich  continued  to  hold 
out  for  the  King. 

The  Prince's  approach  did  not  fail  to  give  en- 
couragement to  his  partisans  in  the  City.  On 
July  22,  at  the  request  of  the  City,  the  Lords  re- 
voked an  order  given  by  the  Houses  to  Skippon  to 
raise  troops  for  the  defence  of  Parliament  inde- 
pendently of  the  Committee  of  Militia.2  The  Com- 
mons, on  the  other  hand,  stood  by  the  order  given  to 
Skippon;  but  on  the  28th  they  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise on  the  more  important  question  of  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  King,  consenting  to  waive  their  three 
propositions  if  the  Lords  were  willing  to  fix  the 
place  for  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  instead  of 
in  London  or  the  neighbourhood.3  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  this  compromise  was  suggested  by  the 
Independents,  who  feared  lest  if  they  continued  to 
oppose  the  treaty  they  would  be  swept  away  by 
popular  indignation.4 

The  chance  that  this  compromise  would  be  ac- 
cepted was  much  increased  by  the  publication  of  an 
intercepted  letter  from  one  of  Hamilton's  agents  in 
London.  "  We  are  in  this  City,"  declared  the  writer, 
"  generally  right ;  only  Skippon  makes  some  disturb- 
ance by  listing  horse  and  foot,  which,  though  in- 
considerable to  what  we  have  listed  for  us,  yet  we 
hope  not  only  to  null  his  listing,  but  out  him  from 

1  The  Bailiffs  of  Yarmouth  to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  July  29,  L.J.  x. 
399 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  July  27,  Com.  Letter  Book. 

2  L.J.x.  379,389;  C.J.  v.  651. 

3  C.J.  v.  649. 

4  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Aug.  T77,  R.O.  Transcripts. 
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his  being  General  of  this  City.  The  Lords  have 
already  done  something,  but  wait  for  some  further  l6'8~' 
encouragement  from  hence  ;  to  which  purpose  the 
Common  Council  are  about  framing  a  petition." x 
This  letter  reminded  the  citizens  of  the  danger  of 
bloodshed  within  their  own  walls,  and  without  their 
support  the  Peers  were  unable  to  hold  out.  On  T1^u£or^s 
August  1,  the  day  after  the  letter  was  read  to  the  accept  the 

o  J  compro- 

Common  Council,  the  Lords  accepted  the  compromise  mise. 
of  the  Commons.2  By  fixing  the  place  for  the  treaty 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Commons  had  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  King  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  London  to  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into 
the  City  to  head  an  insurrection  against  their  own 
authority. 

Charles  at  least  had  no  intention  of  being  bound  c^efr' 
by  the  manifesto  of  the  Scots.     On  July  31  he  wrote  declares 

J  J     yJ  himself 

to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  telling  them  that  though  j">t  bound 

'  &  fe        by  the 

he  could  not  assent  to  all  that  they  had  put  forth,  he  Scottish 
was  confident  that  '  upon  a  calm  and  friendly  debate 
an  agreement  was  easy.' 3   As  usual,  he  bound  himself 
to  nothing. 

Warwick  had  not  yet  completed  his  task  of  weed-  The  two 
ing  out  all  the  disaffected  seamen  from  the  ships  under 
his  command,4  and  it  is  possible  that  an  immediate 
attack  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  laid  Lon- 
don bare  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  Prince,  however, 
was  short  of  money,  not  having  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  crews.  He  accordingly  resorted  to  the  desperate  men  seized 
expedient  of  seizing  merchantmen  on  their  passage  Prince. 

1  W.  G.  to  Sir  A.  Gibson,  July  26.     The  Letters  .  .  .  and  other 
Papers,  luhich  were  communicated  to  the  Common  Council,  E.  456,  31. 

2  L.J.  x.  405. 

3  The  King  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  July  31,  Cary's  Mem.  of 
the  Civil  War,  i.  443. 

4  Warwick  to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.,  L.J.  x.  414. 
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through  the  Downs,  and,  on  the  29th,  having  secured 
several  prizes — one  alone  being  valued  at  2 0,000^., l 
he  wrote  to  the  Common  Council  asking  for  that  sum 
to  be  paid  him  in  support  of  his  patriotic  enterprise, 
adding  that  on  receipt  of  it  he  would  liberate  the 
captured  vessels.2 

On  reading  this  letter  the  City  drew  up  a  spas- 
modic petition  to  the  Houses,  asking  for  the  speedy 
liberation  of  the  King,  and  for  an  immediate  cessation 
of  arms.3  The  Commons  were  not  likely  to  humour 
the  City  merchants  by  granting  so  unreasonable  a 
request,  and  on  August  4  they  declared  all  who  aided 
the  Prince  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  not  before 
one  member  at  least  had  asked  that  the  Prince  himself 
might  be  included  in  this  condemnation.4  After  a 
while,  the  feeling  in  the  City  grew  less  cordial  to- 
wards the  Prince,  who,  while  posing  as  a  friend, 
blockaded  the  Thames  and  stopped  the  course  of 
trade. 

Though  the  Prince  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
make  the  attack  on  the  Thames  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation, his  presence  in  the  Downs  served  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  in  various  quarters  were 
hesitating  to  declare  openly  for  the  King.  Before  the 
end  of  July,  Boynton,  the  Governor  of  Scarborough, 
announced  his  defection  from  his  Parliamentary  mas- 
ters.5 It  was  scarcely  less  of  a  calamity  that  Batten, 
who  had  been  detained  in  London  by  the  Derby  House 


1  Whitelocke,  327. 

2  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  City,  July  29,  The  Declaration  of 
his  Highness,  E.  457,  14. 

3  L.J.  x.  427. 

4  C.J.  v.  661 ;  Salvetti  to  Gondi,  Aug.  T\,  Add.  MSS.  27,962,  fol. 
151  ;  ?  to  Joachimi,  Aug.  l\,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  S,  fol.  176. 

5  The  Mayor  of  Hull  and  others  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  3,  enclosing  a 
narrative,  Tanner  MSS.  lvii.  fols.  167,  169. 
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Committee,  had  made  his  escape,  carrying  with  him     lxiv.' 
to  the  Prince   in  the   Downs    'The  Constant  War- 


1648 
wick,'  one  of  the  best  of  the  Parliamentary  ships.1  Batten 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Prince  received  the  theXet0 

old  sailor  graciously  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour 

of  knighthood.     The  vessels  comprising  the  Prince's 

fleet  now  reached  the  number  of  eleven.2 

In   other   parts    of   England   the   Parliamentary  An  attempt 
authorities  were  sufficiently  circumspect  to  avert  im-  mouth 
pending  danger.    At  Portsmouth  an  attempt  made  by 
some  sailors  to  seize  the  place  in  collusion  with  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  was  detected  and  baffled, 
and  a  similar  plot  discovered  amongst  the  soldiers  at  QX^dat 
Oxford  was  likewise  suppressed.    The  attitude  of  the  state  of 
population  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  so  menacing     e    est* 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  Fairfax  counter- 
manded orders  which  he   had  given  for  the  with- 
drawal of  two  regiments  quartered  in  the  West  under 
Sir  Hardress  Waller.3 

That  such  schemes  of  revolt  should  have  been  Parliament 
even  unsuccessfully  entertained  was  sufficiently  alarm-  army  in 
ing,   and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  guard  entirely  inethee 
against  them  as  long  as  Parliament  had  no  army  South' 
capable  of  taking  the  field  in  the  South  of  England. 
As  there  was  little  expectation  of  Fairfax's  speedy 
release,  the  hopes  of  Independents  and  of  all  who 
wished  ill  to  the  King's  cause  were  fixed  on  Cromwell, 
whilst  the  Eoyalists  took  the  opportunity  of  his  ab- 
sence to  redouble  their  machinations  against  him. 
When,  on  August  1 ,  a  numerously  signed  petition  for  ThAus-  *• 
Lilburne's   release   was   presented   to   the  House  of  Commons 

vote  for 

1  The  Besolution  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.  456,  2.  HbeSon! 

2  The  eleven  ships  measured  3,690  tons,  and  carried  274  guns  and 
1,200  men. 

3  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  456,  8 ;  The  Moderate, 
E.  457,21. 
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Commons  it  was  supported  in  that  House  with  singu- 
lar unanimity,  and  on  the  2nd  the  Lords,  no  less 
unanimously,  concurred  with  the  Commons.1  That 
the  two  Houses,  agreeing  in  nothing  else,  should  have 
agreed  in  this,  can  hardly  be  explained,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Presbyterians  expected  Lilburne, 
when  once  at  large,  to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Cromwell.2 

The  Lords'  vote  on  Lilburne's  freedom  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Major 
Huntington,  who  had  formerly  been  in  Cromwell's 
confidence,  but  who,  having  persisted  in  supporting 
the  King  after  Cromwell  had  found  it  hopeless  to 
continue  negotiations,  had  resigned,  or  probably  had 
been  compelled  to  resign,  his  position  in  the  army.  He 
now  came  forward  to  tell  the  story,  as  he  understood 
it,  of  the  relations  of  Cromwell  with  the  army  and  the 
King  in  the  preceding  year,  drawing  the  inference  that 
Cromwell  had  all  the  time  been  aiming  at  supreme 
power  for  himself,  and  had  no  sincerity  in  him.  Crom- 
well, he  said,  had  asserted  that  '  every  single  man  is 
judge  of  just  and  right  as  to  the  good  and  ill  of  a 

1  C.J.  v.  657  ;  L.J.  x.  408. 

2  "  John  Lilburne  .  .  .  at  length  is  come  off  with  credit,  his  greatest 
credit  being  his  late  moderation,  which  wrought  so  far  on  the  moderate 
party  of  both  Houses  that  they  all  joined  together  against  Cromwell's 
faction,  and  voted  him  a  present  enlargement.  .  .  .  Now  then,  seeing 
honest  John  is  got  loose,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  Mr.  Speaker  and  Noll 
Cromwell  be  both  brought  to  the  stake  ;  for  he  means  to  have  a  bout 
with  them  to  some  purpose,  I  can  tell  you."  Merc.  Pragmaticus. 
E.  457,  11.  "I  could,"  wrote  Lilburne  in  1649,  "  at  my  pleasure  have 
been  revenged  of  him  .  .  .  either  by  divisions  in  his  army  ...  or  by 
joining  in  impeaching  him  with  Major  Huntington  ;  which  I  had 
matter  enough  to  do,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  to  it  again  and  again, 
and  might  have  had  money  enough  to  boot  in  my  low  and  exhausted 
condition  to  have  done  it;  yet  I  scorned  it."  Legal  and  Funda- 
mental Liberties,  p.  32,  E.  567,  1.  As  to  the  quarter  from  which 
Lilburne  received  support  we  have  a  statement  that  Sir  John  Maynard, 
one  of  the  eleven  members,  begged  strongly  for  his  liberation.  A  Speech 
by  Sir  J.  Maynard,  E.  458,  2. 
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kingdom  ;  that  the  interest  of  honest  men  is  the  in-  lxiv' 
terest  of  the  kingdom ;  .  .  .  .  that  it  is  lawful  to  pass  '"^g""" 
through  any  forms  of  government  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  his  ends ;  and,  therefore,  either  to  purge  the 
Houses  and  support  the  remaining  party  by  force  ever- 
lastingly or  to  put  a  period  to  them  by  force  is  very 
lawful  and  suitable  to  the  interest  of  honest  men  ; 
that  it  is  lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  a  knave.' * 

Huntington's  narrative  was  probably  somewhat  accuracy™1 
distorted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
substantially  accurate.  Cromwell's  mind  was  not 
cast  in  a  rigid  mould,  and  his  expressions  uttered  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances  were 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  one  political  formula. 
He  was  never  a  rigid  Parliamentarian,  and  even  when 
he  deferred  most  humbly  to  the  two  Houses,  it  was 
because  he  regarded  them  rather  as  a  necessary  source 
of  authority  than,  as  Eliot  might  have  styled  them, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  national  will.  He  would  never 
have  urged  that  c  the  interest  of  honest  men  '  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  postponed  to  the  national  will,  how- 
ever clearly  expressed.  As  for  the  startling  asser- 
tion that  Cromwell  held  it  to  be  '  lawful  to  play  the 
knave  with  a  knave,'  more  information  than  we  now 
possess  is  needed  before  any  sober  judgment  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  it.  Cromwell  was  certainly  not  one  of 
those  simple-minded  men  who  wear  their  hearts  upon 
their  sleeves,  and  he  undoubtedly  did  not  think  it  in 
accordance  with  his  duty  to  inform  his  political  oppo- 
nents what  means  he  was  about  to  adopt  to  counter- 
mine their  machinations. 

Those  who  had  hoped  to  make  Lilburne  an  in-  Liibume 

o  "f.T.Q  f  K  CI 

strument  for  the  destruction  of  Cromwell  were  not  Hunting- 
long  in  discovering  their  mistake.     Lilburne  at  once 

1  Huntington's  Narrative,  Aug.  2,  L.J.  x.  408. 
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declared  Huntington  to  have  acted  basely  in  accus- 
ing another  of  crimes  in  which  he  had  himself 
participated,  and  in  attacking  one  who  was  absent  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  "  A  coward,"  said  Lil- 
burne  in  conclusion,  "  lies  upon  advantage."  l 

Lilburne  was  not  to  be  induced  to  damage  a  man 
who  was  fighting  against  the  Scots.  With  amusing 
self-sufficiency  he  wrote  a  patronising  letter  to  Crom- 
well, '  lending,'  as  he  said,  6  a  hand  to  help  him  up 
again,  as  not  loving  a  Scotch  interest.'  "  To  demon- 
strate unto  you,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  regardless 
of  grammar,  "  that  I  am  no  staggerer  from  my  first 
principles  that  I  engaged  my  life  upon  nor  from  you, 
if  you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  what  you  are 
now  strongly  reported  to  be  ;  although  if  I  prosecuted 
or  desired  revenge  for  a  hard  and  almost  starving 
imprisonment,  I  could  have  had  of  late  the  choice  of 
twenty  opportunities  to  have  paid  you  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  scorned  it,  especially  when  you  are  low  ; 
and  this  assure  yourself  that  if  ever  my  hand  be  upon 
you,  it  shall  be  when  you  are  in  your  full  glory,  if  then 
you  shall  decline  from  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice." 

"This  letter,"  added  Lilburne,  in  his  account  of 
the  affair,  "  as  I  have  been  told  by  the  bearer,2  was 
very  welcome  to  him." 3  Cromwell,  without  being 
inordinately  grateful,  may  well  have  been  pleased  to 
find  that  when  an  old  friend  was  doing  his  best  to 
mangle  his  reputation,  an  old  enemy  had  stepped 
forward  to  take  his  part,  though  in  a  somewhat 
uncouth  fashion. 

Whilst  the  Presbyterians  were  intriguing  at  West- 
minster, Cromwell  was  steadily  pressing  on.  Sending 
the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  forward  to  strengthen  Lam- 

1   The  Moderate,  E.  457,  21.  2  i.e.  Sexby. 

3  The  Legal  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  32,  E.  567,  1. 
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bert,  he  followed  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  one  of    ?5£J- 

°  LXIV. 

horse,  and  a  small  party  of  dragoons.     On  August  i   * — 7-—" 
he  reached   Leicester.      "  Our   brigade,"  wrote  one     Aug  x 
who  served  under  him,  "  came  hither  to-day.     Our  ^e  arrives 

Leicester, 
CAMPAIGN   OF  PRESTON. 


March,of  CroTrvwelb  —  ;  March,  of  Samihuiro....  j  March,  of  Lambert. 


F.SWellex 


marches  long,  and  want  of  shoes  and  stockings  gives 
discouragement  to  our  soldiers,  having  received  no 
pay  these  many  months  to  buy  them,  nor  can  we 
procure  any,1  unless  we  plunder,  which  was  never 

1  '  nor  any  can  procure  '  in  text. 
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heard  of  by  any  under  the  Lieutenant-General's  con- 
duct nor  will  be,  though  they  march  barefoot,  which 
many  have  done,  since  our.  advance  from  Wales."  J 
Before  long,  probably  at  Nottingham  on  the  5  th,  the 
sufferings  of  the  weary  soldiers  were  alleviated  by  the 
arrival  of  2,500  pairs  of  shoes  from  Northampton  and 
of  2,500  pairs  of  stockings  from  Coventry.2 

As  yet  Cromwell  had  no  train  of  artillery  with 
him,  and  his  brigade  had  therefore  to  remain  at 
Doncaster  from  the  8th  to  the  1 1  th,  awaiting  its 
arrival  from  Hull.3  He  utilised  the  delay  by  bring- 
ing help  to  the  besiegers  of  Pontefract,  driving  the 
Eoyalists  out  of  the  town  and  cooping  them  up  in 
the  castle.4  He  had  also  to  conduct  an  operation 
from  which  considerable  benefit  was  likely  to  accrue 
to  his  own  command.  He  left  behind  him  some  new 
levies  which  had  lately  joined  him  from  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  in  their  place  took  away  with  him 
the  old  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  been  carrying  on 
the  siege.  It  was  at  Pontefract  that  Cromwell's  men 
were  first  called  by  the  nickname  of  Ironsides,  a  term 
which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  himself.5 
It  was  not,  however,  an  epithet  which  came  into 
general  use  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  approach  of  Cromwell  was  the  more  welcome 
to  the  few  friends  of  Parliament  in  the  North,  as  a 
recent  event  had  brought  clearly  before  their  minds 


1  The  Moderate,  E.  457,  21. 

2  The  shoes  and  stockings  had  at  least  arrived  before  the  brigade 
reached  Doncaster  on  the  8th.  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  459,  19. 
According  to  The  Moderate,  E.  457,  21,  they  were  expected  to  be  found 
at  Nottingham. 

3  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  Aug.  2,  Com.  Letter  Book.  At  that 
time  Cromwell  appears  to  have  expected  to  reach  Doncaster  on  the 
14th,  a  date  which  he  anticipated  by  six  days. 

4  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  459,  19. 

5  The  Resolution  of  the  King's  Subjects,  E.  456,  18. 
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the  impossibility  of  trusting  in  the  fidelity  even  of  men     lxiv' 
who  had  hitherto  been  forward  in  the  Parliamentary  v — 7rT^ 
cause.    On  August  9  Henry  Lilburne,  the  Lieutenant-     Aug.  9. 
Governor  of  Tynemouth  Castle,  a  brother  of  John  LiibSne's 
and  Eobert,  declared  for  the  King.     He  had  been  ll%f™ 
disgusted  at  the  real  or  alleged  plot  of  some  amongst  mouth- 
the   Levellers   to   murder  the   King   whilst  still   at 
Hampton  Court,  and  was  subsequently  charged  with 
having  given  information  against  his  brother  John 
as  being  concerned  in  the  design.1     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  his  defection,  he  did  not 
live  to  tell  his  own  story.     In  the  night,  Hazlerigg 
despatched  a  party  from  Newcastle  to  recover  the 
castle.      The  assault  was  successful,  and  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning  of  the   10th,  Henry  Lilburne    Aug.  10. 
met  a  soldier's  death  in  defending  the  post  against 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  the  loss  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  single  fortress  that  the  great  issue  could 
be  decided.     On  July  31  Appleby  Castle  surrendered  AJu11Jb31, 
to  the  Scots  on  honourable  terms,  and  Hamilton,  who  Castle , 

surrenders. 

had  at  last  received  reinforcements  and  artillery  from 
Scotland,  and  who  was  expecting  soon  to  be  joined  by 
the  further  reinforcements  which  Sir  George  Monro 
had  brought  over  from  Ireland,2  felt  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  advance.     On  August  2  he  reached  Kendal,  Helton 
from  which  place  he  threw  out  parties  of  horse  to  at  Kendal- 
forage  and  plunder  as  far  as  Dent  and  Sedbergh.    As 
the  way  past  Dent  led  into  Wensleydale,  Lambert,  Lambert 
whose  position  at  Bowes  and  Barnard  Castle  was  thus  J°1J2fled 
completely  turned,  fell  back  on  Eichmond  in  order  back- 

1  The  Second  Part  of  England's  New  Chains  Discovered,  p.  6, 
E.  548,  16;  see  also  a  petition  to  Fairfax  from  other  incriminated 
persons,  who  charge  Henry  Lilburne  with  bringing  false  accusations 
against  them,  Nov.  28,  1647,  Clarice  Papers,  i.  419. 

2  See  p.  417. 

III.  F  F 
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to  guard  Yorkshire  against  attack.  Here,  however, 
he  received  information  which  convinced  him  that  it 
was  not  through  Wensleydale  that  the  Scots  would 
advance.1  He  now  thought  it  certain  that  they  would 
either  march  directly  southwards  through  Lancashire, 
or  cross  into  Yorkshire  from  Kibblesdale  by  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  in  order  to  break  up  the  siege  of 
Pontefract  with  the  help  of  the  Yorkshire  Cavaliers.2 
Holding  that  the  latter  movement  was  far  more  prob- 
able than  the  former,  Lambert  retreated  from  Eich- 
mond  and  took  up  a  position  between  Knaresborough 
and  Leeds,  in  which  he  would  be  able  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Cromwell,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Scots  against  Pontefract  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  his  scanty  forces  to  hold  them  back. 
To  fall  on  Lambert  before  Cromwell  reached  him 
was  entirely  out  of  Hamilton's  power.  He  lingered 
at  Kendal,  where,  being  still  without  horses  and 
artillery,  he  seized  from  the  country  people  such 
baggage  horses  as  he  could  find,  thereby  arousing 
a  feeling  of  hostility  which  was  not  favourable  to 
a  speedy  advance.  The  season,  too,  was  against 
him.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly,  and  brooks 
easily  crossed  in  other  years  were  now  raging  tor- 
rents. Langdale,  impatient  of  the  delay,  pushed  on 
to  Settle,  hoping  to  win  over  the  governor  of  Skipton 
to  betray  the  castle  to  him,  and  probably  intending, 
in  case  of  success,  to  relieve  Pontefract.  If  he  could 
carry  with  him  the  sluggish  Scots,  he  might  even 
make  his  way  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  set  free  the 

1  The  Moderate,  E.  457,  21 ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  457, 

33- 

2  The  first  mention  of  the  supposed  intention  of  the  Scots  to  pass 

into  Yorkshire  is  in  a  letter  written  from  Kichmond  on  Aug.  3,  Perfect 
Occurrences,  E.  525,  15  ;  but  Lambert  would  not  have  fallen  back 
unless  he  had  suspected  it  a  day  or  two  sooner. 
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hard-pressed  Eoyalists  at  Colchester.     "  God,"  wrote     chap. 

Hamilton  to  him  on  the  1st,  "  increase  the  distraction  ' — 77* ' 

1040 

of  London,  and  send  you  Skipton,  and  preserve  our 
friends  in  Colchester."  * 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  suffer-  Monro's 
ing  from  internal  distractions,  which  Hamilton  was 
powerless  to  appease.  Monro  arrived  at  Kendal 
with  intelligence  that  he  had  brought  his  contingent 
from  Ireland  across  the  border.  His  veterans  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  stiffening  the  raw  levies 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  main  army ;  but 
Monro  refused  to  take  orders  from  Callander  or 
Baillie,  whilst  Callander  objected  to  receive  him  as 
an  independent  commander.  Hamilton,  after  some 
hesitation,  could  find  no  other  remedy  but  to  direct 
Monro  to  tarry  behind,  and  to  form  a  separate  army 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  in  conjunction  with 
Musgrave's  English  force.  For  all  practical  purposes 
Monro  might  as  well  have  remained  in  Ireland.2 

On  August  9  Hamilton  advanced  towards  Horn-     Aug.  9. 
by,3   and   there  settled  down   once  more.    He  was  moves  to 
still  there  on  the  13th  when  he  received  a  visit  from     orn  y' 
Langdale,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Settle  to  tell  AAug-1?; 

0  7  A  council 

him  of  the  gathering  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  of  war. 
Yorkshire,  though  whether  he  was  aware  that  Lam- 
bert  had   been  joined   by   Cromwell    must   remain 

1  Hamilton  to  Langdale,  Aug.  7,  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  148.  An 
intercepted  letter  in  which  Langdale  expressed  to  Lucas  his  intention 
of  coming  to  his  aid  was  printed  at  the  time  (E.  457,  20). 

2  Musgrave  (Clarendon  MSS.  2,869)  se^s  down  the  combined  army 
as  being  '  above  7,000 '  after  he  and  Monro  had  been  joined  by  the 
fugitives  from  Preston.  They  must,  therefore,  at  this  time  have 
numbered  about  four  or  five  thousand. 

3  A  Letter  from  Holland,  E.  467,  21.  This  is  a  long  account  of 
the  whole  expedition  written  by  an  English  Royalist  who  accompanied 
the  army,  but  could  not  get  employment  in  it  on  account  of  his  former 
activity  against  the  Covenant. 

p  p  2 
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a  march      the  enemy  in  front ;  whereas  Hamilton   and  Baillie 
La^cfshire  were  in  favour  of  continuing  their  southern  advance 
decided  on.  through   Lancashire.      Hamilton    held   to   his    own 
opinion,  and  as  Callander  professed  himself  neutral, 
the   commander-in-chief  for  once   carried   his    sub- 
ordinates with   him.      He   seems  to  have   been  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  that  Manchester  would  declare 
in  his  favour,  and  that  Lord  Byron,  who,  after  the 
failure  of  many  schemes  for  getting  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  into  his  hands,  was  waiting  at  Llanrwst 
for  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  would  prove 
a  valuable  ally  to  the  invaders.1     Of  any  suspicion 
of  danger   from  Cromwell's   lion-spring   across   the 
Yorkshire  fells  no  hint  has  reached  us. 
Langdaie  After  this  decision  Langdale  returned  to  Settle, 

towards      drew    in    his    forces,    and    directed    them    towards 
Preston,  where  he  was  to  join  Hamilton.     On  the 
Aug.  16.     night  of  the  1 6th,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
cromweU's  he  received  intelligence  that  Cromwell  was  but  three 
approac  .    mQes   Qff     According   to   the   Scottish   authorities, 
Langdale   persistently  asserted   that  he  had   to   do 
merely   with   Colonel   Ashton    and    the   Lancashire 
levies.      Certainty  is  in  this  case  unattainable,  but 
it  is   more   probable  that   the    Scottish    version   is 
correct,  and  that  Langdale  treated  the  rumour  at  the 
time  as  an  idle  tale.2 

1  Hamilton's  advance  to  Hornby  on  the  9th  is  gathered  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  on  the  8th  announcing  his  intention  of  moving  there. 
Clarke  Trials,  fol.  146b.  See  also  Langdale's  relation,  Chetham  Soc. 
Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire,  267  ;  Turner's  Memoirs,  62.  The 
writer  of  the  Letter  from  Holland  (E.  467,  21)  puts  the  decision  to 
march  through  Lancashire  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Very  likely  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  Hornby  a  second  time. 

2  Compare  Langdale  {Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire,  268)  with 
Turner's  Memoirs,  63,  and  Burnet,  vi.  58.     Incapable  as  Hamilton 
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However  this  may  have  been,  the  rumour  was  lxtv* 
absolutely  true.  On  the  nth  Cromwell,  having  at  ; — '£"%" 
last  received  his  artillery  from  Hull,  was  at  liberty 
to  move,  and  having  had  ample  opportunities  of 
conferring  with  Lambert  during  the  last  few  days, 
he  joined  forces  with  him  on  the  13th  between  Aug.  13. 
Knaresborough  and  Wetherby.1  Even  with  the  ad-  sets  out. 
dition  of  the  Lancashire  forces  under  Ashton,  Crom- 
well had  now  under  his  command  no  more  than 
8,600  men,  as  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
two  regiments  to  block  up  the  newly-revolted  Scar- 
borough.2 He  afterwards  reckoned  the  Scots,  pro- 
bably not  without  exaggeration,  at  2 1 ,000,  or  even 
at  24,ooo.3  It  was,  however,  no  time  to  count  heads. 
If  Hamilton  could  join  hands  with  Byron,  North 
Wales  and  the  Midlands  might  be  expected  to  rise 
to  support  him,  and  even  the  suppressed  fires  in 
London  might  blaze  up  once  more.  Terrible  stories 
of  Scottish  inhumanity,  growing  in  enormity  as  they 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  stung  Cromwell  to 
the  quick.     Hamilton's  plunderers,  it  was  said,  had 

was,  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should  have  taken  no  steps  to  provide 
against  Cromwell's  attack,  if  he  had  been  positively  informed  that  he 
was  close  at  hand.  Burnet  says  that  on  the  16th — the  18th  is  an 
obvious  misprint — '  Callander  got  some  hint  of  Cromwell's  joining 
Lambert.'  The  writer  of  the  Letter  from  Holland  (E.  467,  21)  says 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  there  was  '  no  knowledge  of  any  enemy  to 
be  near  us  as  yet,  only  some  intelligence  came  the  night  before  that 
part  of  the  forces  were  quartered  within  less  than  twelve  miles,  the 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  after  was  contradicted  by  an  eminent  person, 
and  so  the  former  discredited.' 

1  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20 ;  Cromwell  to  the  Committee  at 
York,  Aug.  23,  Carlyle,  Letters  lxiv.,  lxv.  In  Perfect  Occurrences, 
E.  525,  17,  and  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  457,  2>2>,  we  hear  of 
meetings  between  Cromwell  and  Lambert  on  the  10th  and  nth.  No 
doubt  Lambert  rode  over  to  see  his  commander  and  to  take  his  orders 
before  the  junction  of  the  forces. 

2  The  Bloody  Battle  of  Preston,  E.  460,  20. 
s  Carlyle,  Letters  lxiv.,  lxv. 
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stripped  the  cottages  on  their  line  of  march  to  the 
very  pothooks,  had  seized  children  as  hostages  for 
ransom,  and  had  butchered  them  when  their  parents 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  sum  demanded. 
Cromwell's  march  was  conducted  in  far  other 
guise  than  Hamilton's.  Leaving  behind  him  the 
artillery,  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble 
to  secure,  he  made  his  way  through  the  rough 
Craven  country,  and  on  the  third  day,  picking  up 
Ashton's  forces  on  the  way,  quartered  at  Gisburn  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Eibble.  On  the  1 6th,  a  short  council 
of  war  was  held  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  Hodder 
Bridge.  Should  the  army,  it  was  asked,  cross  the 
Eibble  to  the  south  bank  in  order  to  block  Hamilton's 
way  across  the  river  as  he  left  Preston,  or  should  it 
keep  on  the  north  bank,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  in 
Preston  itself?  The  latter  course  was  adopted  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  bringing 
on  an  engagement  this  way,  as  it  was  supposed  that 
Hamilton  would  halt  at  Preston  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Monro.1  Neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  of  Cromwell's  having  formed  the 
strategical  plan  of  attacking  Hamilton  in  flank  which 
has  been  liberally  ascribed  to  him  by  modern  writers.2 

1  "  It  was  thought  that  to  engage  the  enemy  to  fight  was  our 
business;  and  the  reason  aforesaid  " — i.e.  that  Hamilton  was  likely  to 
halt  at  Preston  to  await  Monro — "  giving  us  hopes  that  our  marching  on 
the  north  side  of  Eibble  would  effect  it,  it  was  resolved  we  should  march 
over  the  bridge."     Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxiv. 

2  In  the  first  place  Cromwell  had  to  go  into  Yorkshire  to  meet 
his  artillery ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  have  received  his  in- 
formation from  Lambert,  all  of  whose  movements  point  to  a  belief  that 
Hamilton  would  advance  to  relieve  Pontefract.  Lambert  fell  back  on 
Richmond  on  August  3,  and  from  that  time  at  least  the  expectation 
that  he  would  have  to  defend  Yorkshire  must  have  been  foremost  in 
Lambert's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  show  that  Cromwell  did  not 
provide  for  the  alternative  of  Hamilton's  choosing  to  advance  through 
Lancashire,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so,  and  he  never  takes 
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In  war,  as  in  politics,  Cromwell  never  rose  above  the     lxiv" 
simple  strategy  of  finding  out  the  enemy  wherever  it  ^^T' 
was  most  easy  to  give  him  battle.     That  evening  he 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Stonyhurst   Park.     The    next 
day  he  was  to  '  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose 
it  all ! ' 

On  the  16th,1  whilst  Cromwell  was  approaching  ^Kn011 
Stonyhurst,  the  news  of  his  approach,  whether  credited  ton'8  army* 
or  not,2  was  carried  to  Langdale  and  Hamilton.    The  The  ' 
Scottish  army  was  loosely  dispersed  for  foraging  pur-  horse 
poses,  and  on  that  day  Callander  and  Middleton  led  Jo  wigan. 
the  cavalry  towards  Wi^an,  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  Callander 

J  .  -,  returns. 

south  of  Preston.  Hearing,  however,  a  rumour  that 
Cromwell  was  not  far  off,  Callander,  instead  of  bring- 
ing back  his  whole  force  to  the  support  of  the 
infantry,  merely  retraced  his  own  steps  towards 
Preston  to  consult  with  Baillie  and  the  Duke. 

On  the  morning  of  the    1 7th  Hamilton   himself  T  Aus-  V- 

o  '  Preparing 

arrived  at  Preston.  Eegardless  of  his  danger  he  for  battle. 
directed  Baillie  with  the  infantry  to  cross  the  Eibble 
in  continuation  of  the  forward  march  in  which  the 
army  was  engaged.  Before  Baillie  had  time  to  carry 
out  these  orders,  news  arrived  that  Langdale — who 
had  drawn  up  his  own  force,  consisting  of  about 
3,000  foot  and  600  horse,  amongst  some  enclosed 
fields  lying  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  in  the 
line  of  Cromwell's  approach — was  being  assailed  by 
the  enemy.  Hamilton  accordingly  at  once  counter- 
manded the  order  given  to  Baillie,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  bridge,  bidding  him  remain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Eibble  to  support  Langdale,  and  sending 

credit  for  any  plan  of  the  kind.  In  the  passage  quoted  in  the  last  note 
stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  bringing  on  a  fight,  whilst  nothing 
is  said  about  the  advantage  of  attacking  Hamilton  on  the  flank. 

1  Burnet's  18th  must  be  a  misprint. 

3  See  p.  436. 
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lxiv.'     a  messenger  to  Middleton  to  bring  the  cavalry  back 
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Callander's  On  this  Callander,  always  ready  to  dispute  the 
prudence  of  his  general's  orders,  intervened.  The 
infantry,  he  urged,  would  be  exposed  to  destruction 
if  they  attempted  to  withstand  the  enemy  without 
the  cavalry.  By  reverting  to  the  original  plan  and 
sending  Baillie  with  the  whole  body  of  the  foot  across 
the  bridge,  the  junction  of  the  infantry  with  the 
cavalry  returning  from  Wigan  under  Middleton  would 
be  hastened,  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  would  then 
have  the  advantage  of  fighting  with  the  Eibble  in 
front  instead  of  behind.  That  this  plan  would  place 
Langdale  and  his  Englishmen  in  imminent  peril  was 
perhaps  of  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish 
nobleman.  Either,  he  argued,  the  enemy's  attack 
was  in  force,  or  it  was  a  mere  demonstration.  In 
the  latter  case  Langdale  would  easily  hold  his  own. 
In  the  former,  he  could  easily  fall  back  through 
Preston  and  join  the  Scottish  army  across  Eibble 
Bridge.  Hamilton,  as  usual,  gave  way  to  his  over- 
bearing lieutenant,  and  the  Scottish  infantry  marched 
across  the  river,  leaving  Langdale  to  his  fate.  Hamilton 
was,  however,  a  brave  man  though  a  bad  general, 
and  gathering  round  him  a  small  body  of  horse  which 
had  formed  the  rearguard  of  his  army,  and  was  still 
in  Preston,  he  rode  out  to  the  help  of  Langdale.1 

1  According  to  the  Letter  from  Holland  (E.  467,  21),  "though  not 
suspecting  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy  was  so  near  hand, 
he,"  i.e.  the  Duke,  "presently  despatched  order  that  Lieut.-Gen. 
Middleton  .  .  .  should  with  all  expedition  march  there  to  us  with  the 
cavalry,  and  gave  command  to  Baillie  ...  to  draw  them  all  in  order 
on  the  moor,  and  not  to  pass  the  bridge,  intending  to  fight  the  enemy 
if  need  required  it.  .  .  .  Lieut.-Gen.  Baillie  causes  the  foot  to  stay 
accordingly  ;  which  the  Earl  of  Callander  perceiving,  he  earnestly 
adviseth  that  it  was  safest  the  foot  should  forthwith  march  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  might  the  sooner  receive  succour  from  the  cavalry 
which  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  river ;  that  the  enemy  probably  had 
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Thus  it  was  that  Langdale's  3,600  Englishmen,     chaf. 
unsupported   except   by   Hamilton's   small   body  of  v""l6^8"~" 
horse,   were    exposed  to   the    attack   of  more  than  The  battle 
double  their  number  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  of  Preston 

The  Battle  of  preston. 


t    English.  Miles     2 


PS. Welle* 


His  outpost  on  the  moor  was  soon  driven  in  and  his 
only  chance  of  holding  out  with  the  main  body  lay 
in  the  hedges  of  the  enclosed  fields  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  stand.      These  hedges  interposed   an   in- 

but  an  inconsiderable  force  there  wherewith  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale's 
forces  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  help  of  part  of  our  horse,  that 
was  beginning  to  advance  towards  us — not  those  with  Middleton ; 
that  in  case  the  enemy  had  there  his  whole  force  he  might  easily 
with  his  horse  come  about  and  overrun  the  foot  if  they  stayed  on  the 
moor,  they  wanting  our  cavalry  to  assist  them,  but  if  they  passed  the 
water,  not  only  they  would  be  in  safety,  but  also  Sir  Marmaduke — 
whether  the  enemy  had  his  whole  strength  there  or  not — would  by 
degrees  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  to  our  foot  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  both  forces  might  join  to  make  good  the  bridge  and  fords  till 
our  whole  horse  came  thither.  These  reasons  being  so  weighty,  and 
proceeding  from  a  commander  of  such  repute  and  long  experience  in 
war  and  Lieut. -General  of  that  army,  were  assented  to  by  the  Duke ; 
so  the  foot  passed  the  river."  This  passage  makes  the  affair  intelligible. 
It  agrees  with  the  narrative  given  by  Burnet,  vi.  60,  though  the  latter 
avoids  all  mention  of  Callander's  advice,  making  him  order  Baillie  to 
cross  the  river,  and  overbear  Hamilton's  objections  by  sheer  personal 
determination. 
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lxtv"     superable  obstacle  to  any  repetition  by  Cromwell  of 
I(^  8      his  tactics  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.     There  was 
indeed  a  narrow  lane  through  the  middle  of  Lang- 
dale's  position,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Cromwell 
posted  his  own  regiment  of  horse  and  a  second  regi- 
ment under  the  fiery  Harrison,  hoping  in  the  end  to 
send  them  both  by  that  route  to  break  up  Langdale's 
force   when   it   had  once   been   dislodged   from  its 
position.    First,  however,  the  enclosed  fields  on  either 
side  must  be  cleared,  and  against  Langdale's  infantry, 
protected  by  the  hedges,  Cromwell  hurled  his  foot 
regiments   as   to   the  storm  of  a  fortress,  guarding 
them  with  horse  on  the  flanks  in  view  of  possible 
sallies  of  the  enemy.     After  repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  without  success,  Cromwell's  regiments  on 
the  left  showed  signs  of  flinching,  and  Ashton's  Lan- 
cashire levies  were  ordered  up  to  restore  the  fight. 
Langdale's         By  the  admission  of  friend  and  foe  Lanordale  and 

retreat.  J  ,  no 

his  Englishmen  fought  like  heroes.  Yet,  after  four 
hours'  struggle,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  give 
way  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  town.  When  the 
hedges  were  at  last  cleared  the  two  regiments  of 
horse  which  Cromwell  had  set  apart  for  the  service, 
dashing  through  the  lane,  followed  them  into  the 
town,  and  cleared  the  streets.  Though  Langdale  per- 
sonally got  safely  to  Baillie's  quarters  across  the 
Eibble,  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry  surrendered, 
whilst  his  horse,  together  with  those  who  fought  under 
Hamilton,  fled  northwards  and  joined  Monro.  Hamil- 
ton himself,  who  had  refused  to  abandon  Langdale  as 
long  as  he  kept  the  field,  only  reached  the  south  bank 
The  bridge  0f  the  river  by  a  ford.     Cromwell's  musketeers  then, 

gained.  J  m  7 

posting  themselves  on  the  high  bank  which  slopes 
down  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eibble,  commanded 
the  bridge,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  fire  a 
charge  soon  cleared  it  of  the  enemy.     Later  in  the 
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evening  Baillie  and  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  infantry     ^xrv' 
were  driven  still  further  south  over  the  Darwen,  a 
smaller    stream   which  joins  the   Eibble    somewhat 
lower  down,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Darwen,  as  well 
as  that  over  the  Eibble,  was  occupied  by  Cromwell. 

When  the  Scottish  army  lay  down  that  night  its  cf°£feition 
condition  was  practically  hopeless.     Not  only  had  it,  Scottish 
if  Langdale's  Englishmen  be  counted  in  its  ranks,  lost 
1 ,000  killed  and  4,000  prisoners,  but  it  had  ceased  to 
feel  confidence  in  its  commanders.     The  self-sufficient 
Callander  had  done  as  badly  as  the  impressionable 
Hamilton.     He  had  neither  allowed  Baillie  to  support 
Langdale,  nor  had  he  brought  up  the  cavalry  from 
Wigan  in  time  to  support  Baillie.     In  the  council  of  a  mght 
war  hastily  summoned  in  the  night  time,  Baillie  and 
Turner  alone  argued  for  fighting  it  out  where  they 
stood.     Callander,  who  had  caused  the  mischief,  was 
for  slipping  away  in  the  dark,  and  his  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  other  officers. 

The  adoption  of  this  course  was  fatal  to  the  army  A  faJ  L. 

f  m  J     resolution. 

which  Hamilton  still  nominally  commanded.  It  was 
without  means  of  transport,  as  the  peasants  who  had 
been  compelled  to  furnish  horses  had  stolen  away 
with  them  in  the  dark,  and  no  other  baggage- 
animals  could  be  procured  by  a  beaten  army.  Each 
soldier  was  therefore  ordered  to  take  with  him  as 
much  powder  as  his  flask  would  hold,  and  directions 
were  given  to  blow  up  what  remained  after  the  army 
was  so  far  on  its  way  that  the  explosion  would  not 
betray  its  movements.  In  that  army,  however, 
orders  were  seldom  obeyed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ammunition  fell  uninjured  into  Cromwell's  hands.1 

1  Carlyle,  Letter  lxiv. ;  Turner's  Memoirs,  63  ;  Burnet,  vi.  60 ; 
Langdale's  Narrative,  Civil  War  of  Lancashire,  267 ;  Hodgson's 
Memoirs  in  Original  Memoirs.  The  narrative  in  Burnet  reads  as  if 
it  were  either  drawn  up  by  Turner  or  afterwards  used  by  him. 
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Hamilton  was  already  three  miles  on  his  way 
before  Cromwell  discovered  his  retreat.  Cromwell  at 
once  ordered  Ashton  to  hold  Preston  with  4,000  men 
against  Monro  and  Musgrave.  So  imminent  did  an 
attack  from  the  north  appear  that  Cromwell  directed 
Ashton  to  put  his  4,000  prisoners  to  the  sword  if  the 
enemy  assailed  him.  Fortunately  for  them,  Monro,  in 
spite  of  Musgrave's  pleadings,  refused  to  stir.1  Crom- 
well himself,  who  had  been  reinforced  after  the  battle,2 
followed  Hamilton  with  5,500  men,  though  he  reckoned 
the  enemy's  force  to  be  still  twice  that  number. 

In  the  pursuit  Cromwell  had  to  deal,  not  with 
Baillie's  disorganised  infantry,  but  with  Middleton's 
horsemen,  who  had  at  last  arrived  from  Wigan  after 
Hamilton  had  moved  off  and  now  covered  the 
retreat  of  their  comrades.  Facing  round  again  and 
again  they  drove  back  the  English  cavalry,  losing,  it 
is  true,  many  prisoners,  amongst  whom  Hurry  was 
one,  but  inflicting  some  damage  on  the  pursuers ; 
Colonel  Thornhagh,  one  of  Cromwell's  best  officers, 
being  amongst  those  killed  in  one  of  these  attacks.3 

The  rain  had  been  pouring  in  torrents  throughout 
the  day,  and  the  whole  Scottish  force  was  wet  and 
half  starved  when  it  reached  Wigan  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 8  th.  The  hungry  men  fell  on  the  town — 
Eoyalist  as  it  was — and  stripped  it  bare.  The  moon 
then  shone  out,  and  Hamilton  ordered  another  night 
march,  hoping  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Mersey 
at  Warrington  and  so  to  gain  time  to  join  Byron  in 
North  Wales.     On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Cromwell, 

1  Carlyle,  Letter  lxiv. ;  Musgrave's  relation,  Clarendon  MSS. 
2,867. 

2  There  is  no  direct  mention  of  these  reinforcements,  but  among 
the  regiments  left  with  Ashton  were  some  not  named  as  taking  part  in 
the  battle.  Cromwell  and  Ashton  had  now  about  1,000  more  men  than 
are  said  to  have  been  with  them  on  the  17th. 

3  A  Letter  from  Holland,  E.  467,  21. 
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still  pursuing,  was  upon  them  at  Winwick.     Fighting     ^xrv' 
in  desperation  the  Scottish  army  held  out  for  some  ' — Tip ' 
hours.  After  a  loss  of  1,000  killed  and  2,000  prisoners, 
they  left  the  field  and  continued  their  retreat. 

On  went  the  chase.     At  Warrington  Hamilton  had  Hamilton 

at  Warr- 

still  with  him  3,000  horse  and  4,000  foot,  and  was  ington. 
thus  still  superior  in  numbers  to  his  pursuers,  but  his 
men  were  forlorn  and  spiritless,  and  he  himself  with 
shattered  nerves  was  even  less  capable  of  taking  a 
resolution  than  he  had  been  at  Preston.  Callander, 
representing  to  him  that  a  beaten  force  of  infantry, 
with  a  small  stock  of  powder  soaked  with  rain,  was 
a  hindrance  rather  than  an  assistance,  induced  him 
to  give,  or  to  allow  others  to  give,  orders  to  Baillie  to 
surrender  without  making  any  attempt  to  defend  the 
bridge.  Baillie,  when  he  received  the  command,  was  Baiiiie 
as  one  distracted.  Would  not  some  brother  soldier, 
he  asked,  put  a  bullet  into  his  head  and  save  him  from 
this  disgrace  ?  Eesistance  was,  however,  practically 
hopeless.  Half,  at  least,  of  his  soldiers  had  flung 
away  their  arms,  and  those  who  had  retained  them 
were  without  powder  and  shot.  Baillie,  indeed, 
gave  orders  to  defend  the  bridge,  but  his  orders 
were  obeyed  by  no  more  than  250  men.1  In  the  end 
Baillie  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  4,000 2  more 
captives,  together  with  Warrington  and  its  bridge, 
passed  into  Cromwell's  hands.3 

Hard  service  and  miry  ways  had  worn  out  the 
pursuers  almost  as  much  as  the  pursued.  The  Scots, 
wrote  Cromwell,  '  are  so  tired,  and  in  such  confusion, 
that  if  my  horse  could  but  trot  after  them  I  could 
take  them  all ;  but  we  are  so  weary  we  can  scarce  be 

1  Attestation,  Aug.  22,  Baillie,  iii.  456. 

2  Baillie  says  that  he  had  only  2,600  or  2,700,  but  Cromwell  no 
doubt  picked  up  many  stragglers. 

3  Carlyle,  Letter  lxiv. ;   Burnet,  vi.  62 ;  Turner's  Memoirs,  64  ; 
Hodgson  in  Orig.  Memoirs,  120. 
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able  to  do  more  than  walk  after  them.  .  .  .  They  are 
the  miserablest  party  that  ever  was.  I  durst  engage 
myself  with  500  fresh  horse  and  500  nimble  foot 
to  destroy  them  all.  My  horse  are  miserably  beaten 
out,  and  I  have  10,000  prisoners.'1 

Despatching  Lambert  in  pursuit  of  the  remaining 
Scottish  horse,  Cromwell  himself  turned  back  north- 
wards to  deal  with  Monro,  and  to  stifle  in  Scotland  any 
preparations  which  might  be  made  for  prolonging  the 
war.  Before  he  left  Warrington  he  had  a  warning 
to  address  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  "  Surely, 
sir,"  he  wrote  to  Lenthall,  "  this  is  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  wherever  anything  in  this  world  is 
exalted  or  exalts  itself,  God  will  pull  it  down  ;  for  this 
is  the  day  wherein  He  alone  will  be  exalted.  It  is 
not  fit  for  me  to  give  advice,  nor  to  say  a  word  what 
use  you  should  make  of  this  ; — more  than  to  pray  you, 
and  all  that  acknowledge  God,  that  they  would  exalt 
Him,  and  not  hate  His  people  who  are  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye,  and  for  whom  even  kings  shall  be  reproved  ; 
and  that  you  would  take  courage  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  in  fulfilling  the  end  of  your  magistracy,  in  seek- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  land ;  that  all  that  will 
live  peaceably  may  have  countenance  from  you,  and 
they  that  are  incapable  and  will  not  leave  troubling 
the  land  may  speedily  be  destroyed  out  of  the  land."2 

A  sterner  note  was  here  mingled  with  the  plead- 
ings for  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  sprung  to 
Cromwell's  lips  after  the  rout  of  Naseby  and  the 
surrender  of  Bristol.3  Yet  there  was  nothing  vindic- 
tive in  his  call  for  the  destruction  of  those  who  con- 
tinued to  trouble  the  land.     No  cry  for  vengeance  or 


1  Carlyle,  Letter  lxv. 

2  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20,  Carhjlc,  Letter  lxiv. 

3  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  294. 
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for  retributive  punishment  of  any  kind  was  heard     lxiv.' 
from  him.  1648 

Nor   did   the   political  side  of  the  strife  escape  The 
Cromwell's   notice.     "  The   greatest   part  by  far  of  nobility, 
the  nobility  of  Scotland,"  he  wrote,  "  are  with  Duke 
Hamilton."  1     In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  King  or  Parliament  was  giving 
way  to  a  strife  of  classes. 

Hamilton  at  least  was  no  longer  in  case  to  be  Adis- 
the  champion  of  any  cause.  His  wearied  horsemen  retreat 
staggered  on  as  best  they  might.  At  first  they 
thought  of  making  their  way  to  Byron.  Their  next 
hope  was  to  join  Sir  Henry  Lingen,  who  had,  as  they 
believed,  risen  in  Herefordshire.  Abandoning  this 
plan  after  leaving  Malpas,  they  wheeled  round  to  the 
east,  hoping  to  return  to  Scotland  by  fetching  a  com- 
pass wide  enough  to  avoid  falling  in  with  their  pur- 
suers. As  they  pressed  on  they  were  harassed  by 
the  trained  bands  of  the  counties  through  which 
they  passed,  Middleton,  the  most  capable  of  their 
officers,  being  taken  prisoner  on  the  way. 

On  the  22nd,  with  rapidly  diminishing  numbers,    Aug.  22. 
Hamilton   reached    Uttoxeter.     There   the    soldiers  ftuttoxe- 
mutinied,   refusing    to    go    farther.     On    the    25th  ter' 
Hamilton  offered  to  capitulate  to  the  governor  of  Staf-  His  capitu- 
ford.     Before  the  terms  had  been  agreed  on,  Lambert 
appeared   on   the   scene.       Commissioners   on   both 
sides  were  appointed,  and  articles  of  surrender  were 
agreed  on  and  signed.     Then  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
rode  in  with  a  body  of  horse  from  Leicestershire  and 
seized  on  Hamilton  as  his  prisoner.     Lambert,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  articles  signed. 
Hamilton  and  all  with  him  were  to  be  prisoners  of 

1  Cromwell  to  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Aug.  20,  Clarice   Trials,  fol. 
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war,  having  '  the  lives  and  safety  of  their  persons 
assured  to  them.' 1 

The  day  before  this  catastrophe  Callander  and 
Langdale,  with  such  of  their  followers  as  they  could 
persuade  to  accompany  them,  separated  themselves 
from  Hamilton  and  rode  off  towards  Ashbourne.  Cal- 
lander's Scottish  horse,  however,  soon  mutinied  and 
refused  to  go  farther,  whilst  Langdale  and  a  small 
party  of  English  continued  their  journey  alone, 
hoping  to  escape  unnoticed.  They  were,  however^ 
detected  not  far  from  Nottingham,  and  were  taken 
prisoners  and  lodged  in  Nottingham  Castle.  Callander 
was  more  fortunate.  He  succeeded  in  reaching 
London,  and  in  due  time  he  made  good  his  escape 
into  Holland.2 

The  mass  of  Scottish  prisoners  captured  in  Lanca- 
shire were  a  sore  burden  upon  the  resources  of  Par- 
liament, and  on  September  4  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  taken  service  under  Hamilton  by  com- 
pulsion and  those  who  had  taken  it  voluntarily. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  former — that  is  to  say,  the 
great  majority — were  to  be  released  on  an  engage- 


ment  never   again 


to 


enter    England    as    soldiers 


without  the  leave  of  the  English  Parliament.  Those 
who  belonged  to  the  latter  were  to  be  shipped  to 
the  plantations  beyond  sea — that  is  to  say,  to  be 
bound  to  servile  labour  under  the  broiling  sun  of 
Barbadoes.  When  no  more  were  required  by  the 
plantations,  the  remainder  were  to  be  despatched  to 
Venice  to  serve  under  the  Eepublic.3 

1  Burnet,  vi.  64;  Turner's  Memoirs,  70;  Clarice  Trials,  fol.  107b. 

2  Langdale's  narrative,  Chetham  Soc.  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lanca- 
shire, 270 ;  Burnet,  vi.  64, 

3  CJ.  vi.  5. 
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CHAPTEE    LXV. 

THE    SURRENDER   OF    COLCHESTER. 

Every  Eoyalist  in  England  knew  that  the  blow  struck     chap. 
at  Preston  had  crushed  his  last  hopes.    Local  risings, 
even  if  successful,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  look 
for  a  delivering  army  round  which  to  rally.     Alone 
they  could  accomplish  nothing.     Lingen,  from  whom    Aug.  17. 
much  had  been  expected,  had  risen  prematurely  in  Lingen. 
Herefordshire,  had   been   chased  into  Montgomery- 
shire, and  had   there   been  routed  on  August   17,1 
the  day  on  which  Cromwell  burst  on  Langdale  from 
Eibble   Moor.      A   few   days   later    Byron,    on   his 
reception  of  the  news  from  the  North,  drew  back  Byron's 
hastily  to  Anglesea,  whence  he  ultimately  made  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Man.2 

On  no  one  can  the  rout  of  Preston  have  fallen  Aug.  10. 
more  heavily  than  on  Lauderdale,  who,  on  August  10,  m  the 
reached  the  Downs  full  of  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Prince's  journey 
to  Hamilton's  headquarters.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  Eoyalists  in  good  heart.  The  castles  in  the 
Downs  had  been  relieved,  and  news  had  arrived  that 
the  London  citizens  were  collecting  money  to  ransom 

1  L.J.  x.  686.  Webb,  in  the  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,  ii.  422* 
prints  Lingen's  proclamation  with  the  date  of  Aug.  22.  This  must  be 
a  misprint  for  Aug.  12. 

2  Byron's  Relation,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  418. 
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the  captured  vessels.1  On  the  14th,  however,  a  force 
which  had  landed  to  drive  off  the  besiegers  under 
Colonel  Eich  from  before  Deal,  was  itself  driven 
back  to  the  ships  with  heavy  loss.2 

In  the  meanwhile  Lauderdale  was  urging  the 
Prince  to  submit  to  the  Scottish  terms.  With  the 
lad  himself,  eager  as  he  was  for  action,  he  found 
little  difficulty.  The  Prince  readily  consented  to 
come  to  Scotland  unaccompanied  by  his  proscribed 
followers,  and,  though  he  pleaded  hard  that  an  ex- 
ception might  be  made  in  favour  of  Eupert,  Eupert 
himself  declined  to  be  made  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  remain  in 
Holland  till  the  Scots  had  accepted  his  professions 
of  friendship.  Lauderdale's  next  proposal  that  the 
Prince,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Hamilton's  army, 
should  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  worship,  excited 
more  resistance,  Hopton  and  Gerard  declaring 
strongly  against  its  acceptance.  Lauderdale  was 
consequently  informed  that  the  Prince  could  not  give 
the  required  promise  without  his  father's  permission, 
and  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  that  permis-  t 
sion  could  be  obtained.  Lauderdale,  who  was  too 
shrewd  an  observer  of  human  nature  to  be  easily 
baffled,  replied  that  the  negotiation  with  which  he 
was  charged  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  that  if  he 
could  not  have  an  immediate  answer  he  would  return 
to  Scotland  on  the  morrow.  The  future  Charles  II. 
was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  a  re- 
ligious scruple,  and  on  the  1 6th  he  formally  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  terms. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  the  Prince  should  sail 


1  See  p.  426. 

2  Instructions    to    Lauderdale,  July  2;    Lauderdale   to   Lanark, 
Aug.  10,  Hamilton  Pajiers,  232,  237 ;  L.J.  x.  685. 
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for  Berwick  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  c^^' 
should  make  his  way  from  that  point  to  Hamilton's  ' — ~ZT^ 
head-quarters,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be.  presby- 
Lauderdale  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  partisans  of  ae^s. 
the  Scottish  alliance  had  gained  an  ascendency  over 
the  Prince,  and  that  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  one 
of  those  who  pronounced  most  strongly  in  its  favour, 
received,  in  addition  to  his  command  of  the  fleet  as 
vice-admiral,  a  commission  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  land-forces  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  two  other  counties.1  Lauderdale's 
pleasure  was  the  greater  as  Willoughby  assured  him 
that  he  intended  to  employ  none  but  Presbyterians, 
and  named  the  Presbyterian  Poyntz  as  his  major- 
general.  Another  force,  composed  of  the  men  of  the 
English  regiments  discharged  from  the  Dutch  service 
after  the  peace,  was  to  be  despatched  to  Scarborough 
to  raise  the  Eoyalists  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  these  New- 
castle was  to  be  the  general  and  Wilmot  the  lieu- 
tenant-general.2 It  is  true  that  neither  Newcastle  nor 
Wilmot  professed  to  be  Presbyterians,  but  they  both 
declared  their  readiness  to  favour  the  Presbyterians 
and  to  support  the  alliance  with  the  Scots. 

The  success  of  Lauderdale's  mission  was  bitterly  Disap- 
felt  by  the  old  Cavaliers,  who,  after  shedding  their  of  the 
blood  for  Church  and  King,  found  that  they  had  no 
favour  to  expect  at  the  Court  of  the  heir-apparent. 
"  Sir  Marmaduke,"  wrote  Lauderdale  on  the  20th,  in 
ignorance  that  but  three  days  before  the  man  whom 
he  despised  had  alone  of  all  Hamilton's  officers  won 
honour  at  Preston,  "  is  not  at  all  valued  here."  The 
great  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  regarded  with  equal 

1  Their  names  are  not  given. 

2  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Aug.  26,  Hamilton  Papers,  248 ;  Sir  E. 
Verney  to  Sir  K.  Verney,  Sept.  &,  Verney  MSS. 
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scorn.  "  James  Graham,"  continued  Lauderdale,  "  is 
no  acceptable  prince  in  this  Court."  It  was  perhaps 
well  for  the  King  that  he  was  immured  in  Carisbrooke, 
where  such  voices  could  not  trouble  him.  He  little 
thought  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Engagement 
that  his  son  would  take  its  empty  phrases  as  a  real 
declaration  of  policy. 

In  the  City,  too,  the  Presbyterian  merchants  were 
again  stirring.  It  was  firmly  believed  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs  that  what  London  had  failed  to  do 
for  Norwich  or  Holland  it  would  do  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  he  unfurled  his  father's  banner  in 
the  North.  The  commanders  of  the  City  forces  were 
already  named.  Major-General  Browne,  who  had 
recently  been  chosen  Sheriff,  was  to  command  the 
London  trained  bands.  Massey  was  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  new  body  of  infantry  which  was  being 
secretly  levied,  and  Graves  in  charge  of  the  cavalry 
which  was  being  got  together  in  a  similar  way.1 
"  The  Lords  and  the  City,"  wrote  one  of  Eupert's 
correspondents,  "  understand  each  other,  as  also  the 
Eeformadoes,  that  are  considerable — 8,000  in  num- 
ber." 2  A  simultaneous  explosion  of  all  the  Eoyalist 
forces  was,  in  short,  to  sweep  away  the  army  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  hitherto  failed  through  the  premature 
and  isolated  outbursts  of  individual  localities. 

To  this  hopeful  scheme  a  death-blow  was  given 
by  the  news  from  Preston  and  Warrington.3  "  The 
Lord,"  wrote  Lauderdale  on  the  20th,  "  send  me  a 
good  account  of  our  army,  for  I  must  confess  at  this 

1  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Aug.  19,  20:  Declarations  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Aug.  16,  17,  18,  Hamilton  Papers,  239,  250. 

2  W.  Steward  to   Kupert,  Aug.  20,  Bupert   Transcripts  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Firth. 

3  Burnet,  vi.  71. 
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distance  they  go  very  near  to  my  heart." 1     A  day  or     Cj^?- 
two  later  Lauderdale  knew  that  that  army  had  ceased   — 7~g~^ 
to  exist,  and  that  English  Presbyterianism  had  no 
longer  a  rallying-point  round  which  to  gather. 

When  the  tidings  from  Preston  reached  Lauder- 
dale the  long  agony  of  Colchester  was  almost  ended. 
For  some  days  after  his  repulse  on  June  13,2  Fairfax  Progress 
busied  himself  in  raising  forts  to  complete  the  isola-  siege  of 

n     ,        ,  -.         T-r-  1  •  i        Colchester. 

tion  01  the  besieged.  His  weak  point  was  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Come,  as  the  Suffolk  trained 
bands,  which  had  been  ready  enough  to  occupy  the 
bridges  over  the  Stour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Eoyalist 
invasion  of  their  county,  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  take  part  in  offensive  warfare.  It  was  not  till  the 
24th  that,  being  at  last  persuaded  that  in  this  case  Fa?3L24' 
their  best  defence  lay  in  joining  Fairfax's  attack,  they  [oi^ 
marched  into  Essex  and  occupied  the  high  ground  Suffolk 

*■  °        S3  trained 

commanding  the  bridge  over  which  the  road  leads  bands. 
from  Colchester  in  the  direction  of  Suffolk.3    On  July  2 
the  work  of  circumvallation  was  completed.4 

All  that  military  art  could  achieve  was  done  by 
the  besieged  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Lucas. 
There  were  constant  sallies,  and  the  artillery  within 
the  town  did  no  slight  mischief.  The  temper  of  the 
besiegers  grew  embittered  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  and  they  freely  accused  their  opponents  of 
using  roughened 5  or  even  poisoned  bullets,  judging 
from  appearances  which  were  probably  the  result 
of  the  want  of  proper  appliances  for  casting.    In  the 

1  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Aug.  20,  Hamilton  Papers,  248. 

2  See  p.  401.  3  The  Diary. 

4  Mr.  Bound's  MS.  p.  87. 

5  '  Chewed  bullets  '  according  to  the  language  of  the  day.  One  of 
these  is  now  in  the  Museum  in  Colchester  Castle.  On  a  second  com- 
plaint made  later,  the  Eoyalist  commanders  answered  '  that  for  rough 
cut  things  they  must  excuse  them,  as  things  stood  with  them  at  that 
time.'     Mr.  Bound's  MS.  p.  90. 
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teeth  of  desperate  resistance,  Fairfax  steadily  pressed 
on,  drawing  the  toils  more  closely  round  the  town. 
On  July  14  he  gained  the  Hythe,  the  landing-place 
for  boats  arriving  from  the  mouth  of  the  Come, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  seized  on  Lord  Lucas's 
house.  On  the  15th  he  stormed  the  gatehouse  of 
the  old  abbey.1  The  importance  of  the  possession 
of  this  post,  which  commanded  the  southern  wall 
of  the  town,2  was  acknowledged  by  the  desperate 
but  futile  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
besieged  to  cut  their  way  out  through  the  hostile 
lines,3  and  by  the  constant  stream  of  deserters  which 
began  to  slip  away  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Eoyalist 
commanders  could  do  to  keep  them  back. 

On  the  17th  the  besiegers  were  gratified  with  the 
news  that  Pembroke  Castle  had  at  last  been  taken, 
and  that,  though  they  were  themselves  tied  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood,  Cromwell  was  at  liberty 
to  betake  himself  to  the  North.4  By  the  beginning 
of  August  the  grim  spectre  of  famine  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  Fairfax.  Inside  Colchester  the  bodies  of 
dogs  and  horses,  swarming  as  they  were  with  maggots, 
were  greedily  devoured,  and  after  the  second  week 
in  August  even  this  loathsome  food  began  to  fail.  As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion suffered  far  more  than  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison. Starving  men  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  unarmed  popula- 


1  Mr.  Round's  MS.  p.  87,  is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  The  Diary 
attached  to  the  map  speaks  of  a  battery  being  raised '  against  St.  John's 
from  the  Lord  Lucas'  House.'  The  latter  authority  says  nothing 
about  the  taking  of  the  house,  and  I  presume  that  battery  was  raised 
after  the  gate-house  was  taken  on  the  1 5th.  The  house  was  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  but  the  St.  John's  which  was  attacked 
must  have  been  the  church  of  that  name.  2  See  p.  400. 

3  Mr.  Bound's  MS.  p.  88.  4   The  Diary. 
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tion,  seldom  fail  to  provide  first  for  their  own  neces-  C]^E>' 
sities.1  Whatever  latent  Eoyalism  there  may  have  ^£7^ 
been  in  Colchester,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
was  very  much,2  was  quenched  amidst  the  misery  of 
the  famine  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  August  the  citizens  could  but  look 
forward  with  longing  to  the  day  of  surrender. 

Neither  Norwich  nor  Fairfax  would  give  these    A«g:  i6- 

.  Norwich 

miserable  ones  relief  so  long  as  Hamilton  kept  the  urged  to 

surrender. 

field.  On  August  16,  a  crowd  gathered  round  Nor- 
wich, bringing  with  them  their  children  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  sight  of  the  wan  faces  and  wasted 
frames  of  the  little  ones  would  melt  his  heart.  Nor- 
wich would  not  abandon  the  King's  cause  on  account 
of  private  sorrows,  and  on  his  rejection  of  the  peti- 
tioners, the  Mayor  wrote  to  Fairfax,  begging  him  to  Fairfax 
allow  civilians  to  pass  his  lines.  Fairfax  replied  that  to  let 
'  he  pitied  their  condition,  but  it  did  not  stand  with  pUs. 

1  Mr.  Bound's  MS.  p.  96.  I  do  not  mention  the  specific  acts  of 
outrage  recorded  in  Colchester's  Tears,  E.  455,  16,  as  that  pamphlet 
was  published  in  London,  and,  though  it  professes  to  derive  its  informa- 
tion from  escaped  townsmen,  deserves  no  more  credit  than  other  catch- 
penny productions  of  the  day.  The  assertion  made  in  it  that  Lucas 
was  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Norwich  in  an  attempt  to  ravish  a 
woman,  throws  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  its  other  statements.  If 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  a  story  most  improbable  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  pleaded  by  the  Puritan  soldiers  in  justification  of 
Lucas's  execution. 

2  The  political  sentiments  of  the  population  are  probably  fairly 
indicated  in  a  statement  that  '  The  chief  minister  of  this  place,  Mr. 
Harman,  that  not  long  before  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  army, 
branding  them  with  the  names  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  who  affronted  and  abused  our  soldiers  when  they 
quartered  there,  now  both  ministers  and  people  have  longed  for  their 
deliverance  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  so  much  despised  before.' 
A  True  and  Correct  Relation  of  the  Taking  of  Colchester,  E.  461,  24. 
The  inhabitants,  in  short,  were,  for  the  most  part  Presbyterian  and 
anti-military,  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  army  if  they  could,  but  not  en- 
thusiastic for  the  King.  That  there  was  a  Eoyalist  party  amongst 
them  is,  of  course,  not  denied. 
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his  trust  to  permit  it.'  On  the  17th  the  Boyalist 
commanders  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  proposing  to 
Fairfax  to  surrender  in  twenty  days  if  they  were  not 
relieved  within  that  time.  Fairfax  replied,  '  that  he 
hoped,  in  much  less  time,  to  have  the  town  without 
treaty,'  and  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for 
storming  the  walls,  though  his  purpose  was  probably 
rather  to  intimidate  the  besieged  than  to  cast  away 
unnecessarily  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 

Inside  the  walls,  Norwich  had  hard  work  to  stem 
the  tide  of  mutiny.  It  is  even  said  that  he  angrily 
bade  the  women,  who  were  crying  for  bread,  '  to  eat 
their  children,'  and  that  the  women  threatened  in 
return  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  secure  of  the  concealed 
sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  hardly  less 
hungry  than  themselves.  On  the  19th,  Norwich, 
driven  to  extremities,  sent  to  ask  Fairfax  for  terms. 
On  the  20th  Fairfax  declared  that,  with  the  exception 
of  deserters,  all  soldiers  and  officers  under  the  degree 
of  a  captain  would  be  allowed  to  depart  unharmed. 
Superior  officers  and  gentlemen  were  to  surrender 
at  mercy.  The  conditions  were  hard,  and  Norwich 
could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  submit  to  them.  On 
the  2 1  st,  pressed  hard  by  a  famished  crowd  of  women 
and  children,  Norwich  ordered  the  elates  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  bade  them  go  to  the  enemy  with  their  com- 
plaints. Many  did  as  he  bade  them  and  the  remainder 
were  thrust  out  by  his  orders.  When  the  poor  crea- 
tures reached  Fairfax's  sentries  thev  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  imploring  that  mercy  might  be  shown 
at  least  to  their  children.  It  was  not  to  be.  The 
sentries  were  ordered  to  fire  shots  over  the  heads  of 
the  women  to  frighten  them  back,  and  when  this 
proved  of  no  avail,  they  told  them  that,  if  they  did 
not  return,  they  would  be  stripped  of  their  clothing 
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and  driven   back   in  their  nakedness.      Before  this     CTIJ^>- 
threat — it   can    hardly   have   been   intended   to   be  ' — ^Tg"" 
more — the  poor  gaunt  creatures  recoiled  and  found 
shelter  for  the  night   in   a   mill   outside    the  walls, 
known  as  the  Middle  Mill.1     On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  were  readmitted  within  the  gates. 

One  more  attempt  was  made  by  the  besieged  to 
obtain  better  terms.  Fairfax  was,  however,  inexor-  Aug.  22. 
able,  and  the  news  of  Cromwell's  victory  at  Preston  Preston, 
gave  him  assurance  that  time  was  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence. He  at  once  took  measures  to  spread  the 
news  within  the  town,  with  the  result  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  besieged,  learning  that  they  had  held 
their  ground  as  long  as  their  constancy  could  serve 
the  King's  interest,  resolved  on  the  night  of  the  2  =;th    Aug.  25- 

?  .  '  b  J  An  attempt 

to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  one  more  desperate  to  break 
effort  to  break  through  Fairfax's  lines.  The  horse- 
men, who  were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen,  were 
eager  for  the  venture.  The  foot-soldiers,  believing 
that  the  horse  would  outstrip  them  and  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  not  only  hung  back,  but 
even  threatened  to  kill  their  officers  if  they  passed  the 
gates.      On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  declared    Aug.  26. 

fe  &  J  The  final 

that,  if  resistance  were  further  prolonged,  they  would  negotia- 
deliver  them  up  to  Fairfax.2      After  this,  the  com- 
manders had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  before 
the  day  was  far  spent,  commissioners  from  both  sides 
met  to  agree  on  the  articles  of  capitulation.3 

1  The  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Colchester  accompanying  the  map  of 
the  siege,  in  the  Map  Department  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Library,  gives 
the  dates  day  by  day.  The  contemporary  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
are  too  numerous  to  quote.  The  account  of  the  women  turned  out  is 
from  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  461,  14.  See  also 
Mr.  Bound's  MS.  p.  92. 

2  Clarice  Trials,  fol.  23b. 

3  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  1  ;  A  True  and  Perfect  'Relation, 
E.  462,  16. 
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Fairfax  and  his  Council  of  War  now  insisted  on 
harder  terms.     The  privates  and  subaltern  officers, 
instead  of  being  allowed   to  return  to  their  homes 
with  all   they  possessed,  were  admitted   simply  to 
quarter  for  their  lives.     The  lords  and  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  the  captains  and  other  superior  officers, 
were,  as  before,  to  submit  to  mercy.1     To  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  submission  to  mercy,  an 
answer   was  given    '  that   they  be   rendered   or    do 
render  themselves  to  the  Lord  General  or  whom  he 
may  appoint  without  assurance  of  quarter,  so  as  the 
Lord  General  may  be  free  to  put  some  immediately 
to  the  sword  if  he  see  cause  ;  although  his  Excellency 
intends,  chiefly  and  for  the  generality  of  those  under 
that  condition,  to  surrender  them  to  the  mercy  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  and 
General  there  hath  been  large  experience.' 2 

On  the  27th  the  articles  of  capitulation  thus  ex- 
plained were  at  last  signed,  and  on  the  28th  the 
Parliamentary  army  marched  into  the  town.  In 
the  meanwhile  a  Council  of  War  met  to  select  the 
persons  to  be  put  to  death.  At  first  voices  were 
raised  for  the  execution  of  Norwich  and  Capel  as  the 
highest  in  rank.  Fairfax,  however,  urged  that  it 
would  be  more  fitting  to  leave  peers  to  '  be  proceeded 
upon  by  the  power  of  civil  justice,  and  that  the  other 
persons,  being  more  near  to  the  condition  of  soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  less  eminent,  should  be  set  apart  for 

1  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  1. 

2  I  have  followed  almost  entirely  the  form  printed  in  The  Lords1 
Journals,  x.  478.  The  last  phrase  as  there  printed  is,  however,  mani- 
festly corrupt,  '  to  surrender  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  and 
General.  There  hath  been  large  experience.'  The  phrase  has  been 
altered  above  in  accordance  with  the  version  given  by  Ireton  in 
evidence  at  Capel's  trial,  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  22.  Ireton  then  expressly 
stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  form  usually  circulated  was 
erroneous. 
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the  military  execution.' 1     Fairfax's  suggestion  found     c^^' 
acceptance,    and    the    fatal    vote   fell   upon   Lucas,  ^~~^7%~' 
together   with   Sir    George    Lisle    and    Sir   Bernard  Lucas, 
Gascoigne,   a  Tuscan  soldier,  whose  real  name  was  Gascoigne 
Bernardo  Guasconi.  2  to  be  shot 

The  sentence  was  passed  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
but  time  was  given  to  the  condemned  to  confer  with 
a  minister,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion.  About 
seven  in  the  evening3  the  three  prisoners  were  brought  The  con- 
into  the  grassy  castle-yard  on  the  southern  side  of  the  men  in  the 
vast  keep,  which  had  been  reared  by  Norman  hands,  yard.6" 
building  as  none  but  the  sons  of  Eome  had  built 
before  them.  Lucas  and  Gascoigne  embraced  one 
another  mutually,  protesting  their  innocence  of  any 
crime  deserving  death.  "  Though  I  do  not  believe 
in  predestination,"  chimed  in  Lisle,  "  yet  I  believe  it 
is  God's  will,  and  truly  I  should  have  thought  myself 
a  happy  person  if  I  could  live  to  have  a  longer  time 
of  repentance,  and  to  see  the  King,  my  master,  on  his 
throne  again,  whom  I  beseech  God  to  send  to  all  the 
happiness  that  is  due  to  so  just,  so  good  a  man." 
Then  Lucas  turned  to  Ireton,  who  had  been  appointed, 
together  with  Whalley  and  Eainsborough,  to  see  the 
sentence  carried  out,  asking  by  whom  and  on  what 
grounds  he  had  been  condemned.  Ireton  told  him  he 
had  been  condemned  by  Parliament,  which  had  pro- 
nounced all  who  engaged  a  second  time  in  war  to  be 

1  Clarice  Trials,  fol.  33b.  The  words  '  should  be  set  apart '  are 
conjecturally  added  to  fill  a  hiatus  in  the  report.  The  phrase  '  soldiers 
of  fortune  '  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  if  it  conveyed  a  sneer.  At 
that  time  it  merely  meant '  professional  soldiers,'  as  opposed  to  lords 
and  gentlemen  who,  like  the  three  peers  who  fell  at  Newbury,  served 
the  King  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  a  civil  life  as  soon  as  the 
King's  authority  was  restored. 

2  For  further  information  about  him,  see  Nozze  Guasconi-  Gardini, 
Firenze,  1886. 

3  Packets  of  Letters,  E.  461,  29. 
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traitors  and  rebels.1  The  soldiers,  he  added,  were  but 
the  instruments  of  Parliament  to  suppress  its  enemies 
and  to  execute  its  judgments.  "  I  do  plead  before 
you,"  replied  Lucas,  "  all  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
I  have  fought  with  a  commission  from  those  that  were 
my  sovereigns,  and  from  that  commission  I  must 
justify  my  action." 

To  this  tragic  issue  had  the  question  of  sovereignty 
been  brought.  A  few  more  words  were  spoken, 
a  few  more  prayers  were  said,  and  then  Lucas 
took  his  stand  in  the  appointed  place  on  a  stone, 
round  which,  according  to  the  belief  prevalent  in 
Colchester,  the  grass  refuses  to  grow.2  The  soldiers 
fired,  and  Lisle,  starting  forward,  caught  in  his  arms 
the  body  of  his  slaughtered  friend  and  kissed  the 
dead  man's  face.3  Then  he  took  his  own  station 
where  Lucas  had  stood  before  him,  and  called  to  the 
firing-party  to  come  nearer.  "  I'll  warrant  you,  sir," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  we'll  hit  you."  Memories  of 
the  battle-field  crowded  on  the  mind  of  the  soldier 
in  his  last  moments.  "Friends,"  he  smilingly  replied, 
"  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  missed  me." 
The  fatal  shots  were  fired,  and  Lisle  spoke  no  word 
again.  Gascoigne,  who  had  already  taken  off  his 
doublet  to  die  with  his  comrades,  was  told  that  he 
was  reprieved.  His  foreign  extraction  combined,  it 
is  said,  with  the  devoutness  of  his  preparation  for 
death,4  had  saved  him. 

No  wonder  the  Eoyalists  looked  on  the  execution 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle  as   an  act  of  brutal  ruffianism. 


1  Declaration.  June  20,  L.J.  x.  338. 

2  Possibly  there  are  stones  from  the  old  walls  buried  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface. 

3  An  account  of  the  death  of  Sir  C.  Lucas,  Clarke  MSS. 

4  Clarendon,    xi.    107 ;     Newsletter,    Sept.    ^j,     Roman     Tram- 
scripts,  B.O. 
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Both  of  them,  it  was  alleged,  had  fought  like  soldiers,  c^£^' 
and  had  done  nothing  whilst  they  were  in  command  ' — ^f 
to  make  them  unworthy  of  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  by  soldiers  to  a  brave  and  high-spirited  foe. 
What  was  more,  they  had  fought  in  defence  of  the 
legal  authority  of  the  King  against  a  rebellious  and 
usurping  Parliament. 

On  the  Parliamentary  side  it  was  pointed  out  that,  The  Par- 
a  garrison  refusing  to  surrender  an  untenable  position  view. 
had,  by  the  laws  of  war,  forfeited  its  right  to  quarter.1 
Yet  the  main  stress  was  laid  on  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  the  first  wars.  In  the  first,  what- 
ever lawyers  might  say,  soldiers  had  agreed  to  treat 
the  struggle  as  one  carried  on  for  honourable  ends 
on  either  side,  in  which  those  who  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands  were  entitled  to  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  prisoners  taken  in  a  war  between  hostile 
nations.  There  was  no  such  feeling  in  Fairfax's  ranks 
in  regard  to  the  second  war.  "  The  ground  of  it  all," 
a  Eoyalist  had  written  nearly  three  months  before 
the  surrender  of  Colchester,  "  is  that  the  kingdom  is 
weary  of  the  war,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  King  desires  peace  more  than  the  Parliament."  2 
The  exasperation  amongst  the  soldiers  was  caused  by 
the  belief  that  Charles  and  the  Eoyalists  were  unfairly 
using  this  desire  for  peace  to  throw  the  kingdom  into 
confusion,  and  ultimately  to  reintroduce  the  old  con- 
demned system  of  government  in  Church  and  State. 
Nor  were  other  circumstances  wanting  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  anger  in  their  breasts.  The  long  fruit- 
less negotiations  in  which  Charles  had  baffled  their 

1  Rare  instances  in  which  Eoyalists  had  acted  on  this  principle 
were  quoted,  and  Lucas  was  himself  charged  with  having  done  so  at 
Canon  Froome. 

2  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  1,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,796. 
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CiHv'     sincerest  efforts,  and  more  especially  the  duplicity 

*  -  ;  g- '  with  which  he  had  brought  the  Scots  into  England 

when  he  was  making  overtures  to  Parliament,  drove 

them  .to  regard  the  cause  for  which  Lucas  and  Lisle 

had  fought  as  one  for  which  no  honourable  man  should 

draw  his  sword. 

The  deed  Though  such  arguments  may  serve  to  explain  the 

justified,      motives  of  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War,  they  do 

not  serve  to  justify  their  deed.    It  was  done,  as  Fairfax 

explained,  '  for  some  satisfaction  to  military  justice, 

and  in  part  of  avenge  for  the  innocent  blood  they 

have  caused  to  be  spilt,  and  the  trouble,  damage,  and 

mischief  they  have  brought  upon  the  town.' *     If  the 

1  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  29,  Rashiv.  vii.  1,243.  I*  will  be  seen 
hat  no  question  was  raised  of  the  condemned  men  having  violated 
their  parole.  They  were  shot  as  traitors  to  the  established  authority 
of  Parliament.  Yet  as  the  question  has  been  often  raised  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  it.  Mr.  Firth  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  The  Life  of 
William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  App.  366,  points  out  that 
the  sole  evidence  for  the  belief  that  Lucas  had  given  his  parole  to 
Fairfax  after  his  capture  in  1646  is  the  correspondence  exchanged 
between  them  on  June  19,  1648,  in  which  Fairfax  charges  Lucas  with 
forfeiting  his  parole,  and  Lucas  replies  that  after  making  his  com- 
position he  had  informed  Fairfax  that  he  had  punctually  performed 
his  engagement,  '  as  they  stood  in  relation  to  his  Lordship,'  and  that 
Fairfax  had  been  satisfied.  Lucas  then  proceeds  as  follows :  "  But, 
my  Lord,  beside  my  inclinations  and  duty  to  the  service  I  am  in  at 
present,  be  pleased  to  examine  whether  the  law  of  nature  hath  not 
instigated  me  to  take  my  sword  again  into  my  hand,  for  when  I  was 
in  a  peaceable  manner  in  London,  there  was  a  price  set  upon  me  by 
the  Committee  of  Derby  House,  upon  which  I  was  constrained  to 
retire  myself  into   my  own   country,  and  to  my  native   town  for 

refuge." 

Mr.  Firth  shows  that  Lucas  by  no  means  cleared  himself  of  the 
obligation  of  the  parole.  "The  Committee  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall,"  he 
writes,  "to  which  this  composition  was  paid,  exacted  from  delin- 
quents the  taking  of  the  Covenant  and  an  oath  not  to  assist  the  King 
against  the  Parliament,  '  nor  any  forces  raised  without  the  consent 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  time  of  war.'  .  .  .  The  action  of 
Sir  Charles  in  taking  up  arms  again  in  1648  was  a  distinct  breach  of 
this  engagement."  This  appears  to  be  indisputable.  Nor  can  the 
other  point  raised  by  Lucas  about  the  price  set  on  his  head  be  pleaded 
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minds  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  War  had  been  CT^£- 
less  clouded  by  anger,  they  would  surely  have  per-  " — ^T"" 
ceived  that  it  was  for  a  civil  rather  than  for  a  military 
tribunal  to  unravel  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners.  It  was  thus  that  Cromwell  had  dealt  with 
Poyer  and  his  companions  at  Pembroke,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  if  Cromwell,  and  not 
Ireton,  had  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  council 
which  sat  in  judgment  before  Colchester,  Lucas  and 
Lisle,  like  Norwich  and  Capel,  would  have  been 
reserved  for  the  sentence  of  Parliament.1 

Before  the  evening  closed,  Fairfax  sent   Ireton,  Norwich 
Whalley,  and  Ewer  to  Norwich  and  Capel,  to  assure  ^sured  of 
them  that  they  and  the  other  superior  officers  would  SLTthdr 
have   quarter  for  their  lives.     Capel's  short  answer  llves* 
was  that,  they  would  have  given  better  thanks  if 
their  own  lives  had   been   taken   and   Lucas's  and 
Lisle's  spared.2   Further  than  quarter  for  life  Fairfax's 
assurances  did  not  go.    The  officers  were  relegated  to 
various  prisons  to  await  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 

in  his  favour.  Mr.  Firth  indeed  does  not  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  Lucas  refers  to  is  some  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Derby  House  in  putting  in  force  an  Ordi- 
nance of  May  23,  1648,  enjoining  all  who  had  served  on  the  King's 
side  in  the  former  war,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  to  leave 
London.  If  the  Committee  believed  Lucas  to  be  hiding,  it  might  very 
well  have  offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and,  by  his  own 
showing,  all  that  happened  to  him  was  that  he  had  to  retire  to  his 
own  house  in  Essex.  It  was  monstrous  to  assert  that  a  mere  police 
measure  of  this  kind  justified  him  in  breaking  his  oath. 

1  "Indeed,"  said  Hamilton  at  his  trial,  speaking  of  Cromwell, 
"  he  was  so  very  courteous  and  so  very  civil  as  he  performed  more 
than  he  promised,  and  I  must  acknowledge  his  favour  to  those  poor 
wounded  gentlemen  that  I  left  behind,  that  were  by  him  taken  care  of, 
and  truly  he  performed  more  than  he  did  capitulate  for."  Clarke 
Trials,  fol.  11 6b. 

2  lb.  fol.  24b,  32;  Carter,  201,  202;  Clarke  Trials,  hi.  32.  It  was 
disputed  at  the  trials  of  Norwich  and  Capel  whether  this  promise 
exempted  them  from  proceedings  in  a  civil  court,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  covered  as  much  as  is  given  above. 
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°Sky'  ^ne  gentlemen  who  had  served  as  soldiers  were  de- 
^'g-'  livered  over  to  Fairfax's  officers,  who  picked  them  out 
in  turn,  that  they  might  hold  them  to  ransom.1  To  the 
subalterns  and  private  soldiers  was  assigned  a  heavier 
lot.  They  were  first  shut  up  in  one  or  other  of  the 
churches  in  the  town,  where  they  were  pillaged  by 
the  soldiers,  and  for  the  most  part  stripped  to  their 
shirts.  After  a  few  days  they  were  marched  off  to 
Bristol  and  other  western  ports,  where  such  of  them 
as  reached  their  destination  alive  were  shipped  off, 
either,  according  to  the  example  set  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  prisoners  taken  in  Lancashire,  to  serve 
as  unwilling  labourers  in  the  burning  heat  of  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  enforced  military  service  in  the 
employment  of  the  Venetian  Eepublic.2 
Treatment  Harsh  as  was  this  treatment  of  the  captives,  the 
t°own.e  treatment  of  the  townsmen  was  even  more  unjustifi- 
able. If  Colchester  had  erred  in  admitting  the  Eoyalists 
into  the  town,  its  inhabitants  had  had  cause  enough  to 

1  "  For  the  officers,"  writes  Carter,  "he,"  i.e.  Fairfax,  "  distributed 
to  every  regiment  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  that  were  prisoners, 
as  slaves  to  the  gallies  or  to  ransom  themselves.  The  officers  whereof 
came  to  the  pound,  as  the  manner  of  graziers  is  by  their  cattle,  and 
called  them  first  out  of  that  into  another,  and  then  drove  thern  away 
for  the  market,  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  so  most  of  them  afterwards 
as  they  were  able,  and  according  to  the  civility  of  those  they  were 
distributed  to,  bought  their  liberties  and  returned  home."  Carter, 
p.  203. 

2  lb. ;  Fairfax  to  Moore,  Sept.  6,  1649,  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.  x. 
part  iv.  93.  The  whole  arrangement  is  clearly  stated  in  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer  (E.  462,  18):  "The  prisoners  taken  in  this 
town  are  disposed  after  this  manner :  the  Lords,  with  two  men  apiece 
attending  them,  and  twelve  other  officers,  are  to  march  with  the 
General's  regiment  to-morrow,  .  .  .  the  other  officers  are  to  be  sent, 
some  to  the  Mount,  some  to  Pendennis,  some  to  Cardiff,  Oxford, 
Arundel,  and  divers  other  strengths,  but  none  beyond  Trent;  the 
common  soldiers,  prisoners,  return  not  to  London  to  their  masters  to 
be  ready  for  a  new  business,  but  will  be  conveyed  West,  in  relation  to 
Bristol  and  other  sea-towns,  that  so  they  may  pass  to  America,  Venice, 
or  as  shall  be  appointed ;  the  gentlemen,  not  soldiers,  are  committed 
to  the  care  of  troopers  and  others  until  further  order  be  taken." 
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regret  their  error.  Yet  Fairfax  had  promised  his  c^^' 
soldiers  14,000^.  in  lieu  of  the  plunder  to  which  they  ""^f 
claimed  a  right,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  have  stormed  the  place  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  do  so.  Colchester  was,  however,  impoverished  by 
the  siege,  and  upon  its  pleading  the  impossibility  of 
raising  so  large  a  sum,  Fairfax  remitted  2,000^.,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  distribute  amongst  the  poor 
another  2,000/.  out  of  the  money  raised.  He  then 
wrote  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  him 
4,oooZ.  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  House,  to 
ensure  that  there  should  be  nothing  lacking,  voted 
him  5,000/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents 
in  Colchester,  or,  in  case  these  proved  insufficient, 
out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents  in  other  parts  of 
Essex.1 

The  truth  is  that  a  savage  spirit  of  exasperation  Exaspera- 
filled  the  soldiers  against  those  whom  they  regarded 
not  as  legitimate  enemies,  but  as  unprincipled  breakers 
of  the  peace.     Even  Cromwell  shared,  though  in  a 
very  modified   degree,  in  this  feeling.     To  him  the  cromweii 
victories  gained  were  not  simply  the  result  of  the  Vi°ctoSry  a 
superiority   of  a   small   but  disciplined   army  over  Sfvine 
forces  scattered  and  untrained,  they  were  the  visible  favour- 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God  vindicating  the  cause 
of  His  chosen  ones  by  the  destruction  of  His  enemies, 
and  condemning  the  hesitations  of  Parliament.     Even 
Yane  himself,  it  seems,  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated 

1  Morant,  Hist,  of  Essex,  i.  73.    There  was  raised 

£ 

From  the  Dutch  Congregation      ....     5,980 
From  the  Head  and  North  Wards         .         .        .     3,928 

9,908 

leaving  2,092?.  to  be  raised  from  the  other  two  wards,  2,oooZ.  being 
returnable  to  the  poor.  Of  the  money  thus  got,  only  2,000?.  was  paid 
to  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Trained  Bands,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  rest 
for  distribution  amongst  Fairfax's  own  soldiers. 

III.  H  H 


tioxi  in  the 
army. 
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this  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles.  Not  many  days 
after  the  victory  at  Preston  Cromwell  sent  him  a 
message  that  he  was  as  little  satisfied  with  his  '  passive 
and  suffering  principles  '  as  Vane  was  with  his  own 
active  ones.1  "  Eemember  my  love,"  wrote  Cromwell 
to  St.  John  a  few  days  later,  "  to  my  dear  brother 
H.  Vane ;  I  pray  he  make  not  too  little  nor  I  too 
much  of  outward  dispensations."  2 

Cromwell  had  on  his  side  an  idealist  as  pure  as 
Vane,  and  less  apt  to  distrust  the  power  of  force  to 
solve  moral  and  social  problems.  "  Fairfax  !  "  3  wrote 
Milton  :— 

" — whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 
And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings. 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra-heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand  : 

For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed, 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud  ?    In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land." 

Between  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  Cavalier  and 
the  fraud  and  avarice  of  the  Presbyterian  member  of 
Parliament,  Fairfax  was  to  advance  the  standard  of 


1  The  Proceeds  of  the  Protector,  p.  5,  written  by  Vane  in  1656. 

2  Cromwell  to  St.  John,  Sept.  1,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxvii. 

3  The  title  in  Milton's  own  hand  is  "  On  the  Lord  Gen.  Fairfax  at 
the  Siege  of  Colchester."  This  looks  as  if  the  sonnet  was  written 
before  the  town  was  actually  taken,  though  virtually  certain  to  sur- 
render, and  therefore  in  August  rather  than  September,  to  which  latter 
month  it  is  usually  ascribed.  In  this  case  the  words  'ever  brings 
victory  home '  must  mean  '  is  accustomed  to  do  it,  and  therefore  is 
certain  to  do  so  now.'     See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  hi.  688. 
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truth  and  right.     To  Vane,  compelled  to   seek  for     c^^' 
truth    and    right    by   Parliamentary   methods,    the  N  l6'8~' 
achievement   seemed   less   easy  of  attainment.     On 
August  1 4  Holies,  following  the  example  of  others  of    Aug.  14. 
the  excluded  members,  took  his  seat  once  more  at  taLshis 
Westminster.     Even  the  victories  in  Lancashire  and  seat' 
Essex  produced   in   the   Houses   no   such   exultant 
mood   as   to   lead   them   to   break  with   the   King. 
During  the  late  troubles,  Skippon  had  earned  an  evil    Aug.  23. 
name  amongst  the  Presbyterians  of  the  City  by  the  pieaXLr 
resolution   with   which  he  anticipated  all    attempts  pe£ 
to  give  armed  help   to   the  Eoyalists.     Yet,   when 
Cromwell's   triumphant   despatch   from    Warrington 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  Skippon 
who  warned  the  members  not  to  be  so  elated  with 
success  as  to  neglect  the  way  of  peace.1     On   the 
following  day  the  repeal  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses    Aug.  24. 
passed  both  Houses,  and   the    preparations  for  the  thePvote 
proposed  treaty  with  the  King  were  thus  enabled  to  Addresses. 
proceed  without  further  hindrance.2 

Before  long,  too,  what  embers  of  war  were  still 
alight  in  southern  England  were  trodden  down.     On 
August  25  Deal  Castle   surrendered,  and  Sandown    Aug.  25. 
Castle  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  fortresses  in  the  oHDeai er 
Downs  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Eoyalists.     On  Castle' 
the  following  day  the  Prince,  finding  himself  short    Aug.  26. 

r»  ••  jr.*  •  j  •    j.         i  /»  The  Prince 

01   provisions,  and  having  no  immediate  chance  of  proposes 
support   on  land,  determined  to  return  to  Holland  Hofw. 
to  re  victual.     As  soon  as  his  resolution  was  known 
the   crews   broke   into   mutiny,  insisting  upon  sail-  Mutiny 
ing  up  the  Thames,  where  they  hoped  to  defeat  the  crews, 

1 ?  to  Joachimi,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T,  fol.  191b.   The  letter  is 

dated  Sept.  1,  i.e.  f~^-f>  but  this  is  an  evident  mistake,  the  date  being 
probably  transferred  by  the  copyist  from  that  of  the  preceding  letter. 

2  L.J.  x.  454. 

h   h  2 
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Holland. 

Sept.  2. 
Warwick 
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Downs. 


Parliamentary  fleet  under  Warwick  if  they  did  not  at 
once  prevail  on  his  crews  to  desert  him.  What  they 
wanted  was  to  be  the  English  sailors  of  an  English 
King,  not  to  threaten  England  from  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions in  a  foreign  country.  They  would  rather,  they 
said,  live  on  half  rations  than  go  back  to  Holland 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  opportunity  now 
offered  might  never  recur.  Eight  of  Warwick's  ships 
were  still  on  their  way  from  Portsmouth  to  join  him, 
and  would  easily  be  cut  off  by  a  Koyalist  fleet  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.1  In  the  absence  of  this 
detached  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  navy  the  two 
fleets  were  about  equal  in  fighting  powers,  but  it 
was  understood  that  the  Parliamentary  crews  had  no 
heart  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  asked  to 
fight.2 

The  behests  of  the  sailors  were  promptly  obeyed, 
and  on  the  29th  the  Prince,  sailing  up  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames,  caught  sight  of  the  enemy.  On  the  30th, 
when  both  fleets  were  off  the  Medway  preparing  for 
action,  they  were  separated  by  a  sudden  storm  from 
the  north-west,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Prince  to  attack.  The  next  day  the  gale  still  blew, 
whilst  on  board  the  Eoyalist  fleet  there  remained 
but  one  butt  of  beer  and  not  a  single  drop  of  water. 
There  was  no  choice  now  but  to  make  with  all  speed 
for  a  Dutch  port.  By  September  3  the  whole  of  the 
Prince's  fleet  was  anchored  in  neutral  waters  off  Goree. 
On  September  2  Warwick,  having  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Portsmouth  squadron,  anchored  in  the 
Downs 3  and  on  the  5th  Sandown  Castle  surrendered 


«  ?  to  Joachimi,  Aug.  |J,  £*-*?,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T,  fols. 

182,  186. 

2  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  464,  23. 

3  A    True   Belation   by   Sir    W.   Batten,   E.   458,   8;    Warwick 
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to  its  besiegers.1     Parliament  was  now  master  of  every     c^^' 
foot  of  ground  in  southern  and  central  England.     An  ' — r~^ 
insurrection  conducted   not   only   without  unity   of    sept.  5. 
military  direction,  but  without  concurrence  amongst  ^graennder 
its  leaders  in  the  political  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  down- 
could   hardly,   in   the   presence   of  a  compact  and 
disciplined   army,   have   ended    otherwise    than    in 
complete  disaster. 

to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  Aug.  31,  L.J.  x.  483 ;  Dr.  Steward's  Eelation, 
Sept.  ^T,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,878;  A  Kelation  of  the  Fleet,  Clar.  St.  P. 
ii.  414. 

1  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  5. 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  led,  out- 
wardly at  least,  to  a  marked  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  Houses  and  the  City.  On  August  31 
the  Common  Council  forwarded  to  Parliament  a 
paper  which,  though  it  contained  the  usual  demands 
for  a  Presbyterian  settlement,  a  treaty  with  the  King, 
and  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  also  contained  a 
denunciation  of  the  late  war,  and  an  invitation  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  army.1  No  doubt 
the  change  of  language  is  in  the  main  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  successes  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  but,  in 
part  at  least,  it  may  also  be  traced  to  annoyance  at 
the  seizure  of  London  ships  and  interference  with 
London  trade.2 

The  wave  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  had 
stirred  up  unsuccessful  war,  which  made  even  the 
citizens  of  London  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
army,  made  the  stauncher  Independents  in  the  House 
of  Commons  anxious  to  hinder  any  futile  endeavour 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King.  As  the  mouthpiece  of 
these  Ludlow  travelled  to  Colchester,  either  when  the 
town  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  or  not  long 
after  it  had  surrendered,  in  order  to  urge  Fairfax  to 
bring  his  army  to  Westminster,  and  to  put  an  end  by 

1  L.J.  x.  478. 

2  Grignon  to  Brienne,  £J^,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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force  to  the  proposed  negotiation.     As  might  have  lxvi' 

been  expected,  he  received  from  Fairfax  the  vaguest  * — 'TIT' 

possible  answer.     Ireton,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  Iret0n 

was  more  definite.     Though  he  agreed  with  Ludlow  J^st-8 

in  thinking  that  military  interference  would  ultimately  J£ actio£* 
be  necessary,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  postpone 
action  till  the  negotiations  had  been  so  far  developed 
as  to  divulge  the  objects  of  both  parties,  and  thereby 
to  render  unpopular  both  the  King  and  those  who 
had  confidence  in  his  word.1 

An  argument   against  immediate  military  inter-  Sept.  u, 

vention   was   no    argument   against   petitioning   the  petition 

p  n  •  •    .  1  1    ■     i       ofthe 

House  01  Commons  in  opposition  to  the  course  which  London 
it  seemed  bent  on  adopting ;  and  accordingly,  on 
September  1 1 ,  a  petition,  to  a  great  extent  at  least 
the  work  of  Lilburne,2  was  laid  before  the  House  by 
the  London  Levellers.  It  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  realm,  and  called  for  the  abolition 
of  the  negative  voices  of  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  generally  for  reforms  of  the  nature  of 
those  demanded  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People.  In 
the  end  the  petitioners  asked  the  House  to  consider 

1  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  i.  227.  He  says  that  he  went  'to 
the  army  which  lay  at  that  time  before  Colchester.'  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  expected  Fairfax  to  come  to  London  before  Colchester  was 
taken,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  went  either  whilst 
the  army  was  before  Colchester  just  after  the  surrender,  or  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days  of  the  siege  when  it  was  quite  certain  that 
Colchester  would  surrender.  Ludlow  can  never  be  trusted  about  dates, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  written  that  he  went  to  Colchester 
if  his  visit  had  been  at  a  later  time  when  the  army  was  at  some  other 
place.  If  he  did  go  to  Colchester  his  visit  cannot  have  been  later 
than  about  Sept.  6,  as  it  was  known  in  London  on  the  8th  that 
Ireton  was  no  longer  there.     Per/.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  5. 

3  Lilburne  says  that  he  '  was  compelled  by  conscience  to  have  a 
hand  in  '  it.  Legal  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  29,  E.  560,  14.  It  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  Marten,  Merc.  Pragm.  E.  464,  12.  Marten, 
however,  was  not  at  this  time  in  London. 
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c  whether  the  justice  of  God  be  likely  to  be  satisfied, 
or  His  yet  continuing  wrath  appeased  by  an  act  of 
oblivion.' * 

On  the  deliberations  of  either  House  this  petition 
of  the  London  Levellers  had  no  influence  whatever. 
The  preparations  for  treating  with  the  King  were 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  on  September  18  the 
negotiation  itself  was  opened  at  Newport,  it  being 
understood  that  it  was  to  last  forty  days  and  no 
longer.  Charles,  liberated  on  parole  from  his  con- 
finement at  Carisbrooke,  was  allowed  to  occupy  the 
house  of  William  Hopkins  in  the  little  town,  whilst 
the  actual  meetings  between  himself  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  fifteen  commissioners  chosen  by  Parliament 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  had  been  selected  from 
both  parties  ;  the  most  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Northumberland,  Holies,  Say,  and  Vane.  They 
were  instructed  to  present  each  of  the  old  Hampton 
Court  propositions 2  in  order  ;  the  first  containing  a 
demand  that  Charles  should  withdraw  all  his  declara- 
tions against  Parliament.  To  the  body  of  this  pro- 
position Charles  made  no  objection,  but  he  not  un- 
reasonably shrank  from  accepting  a  statement  in  the 
preamble  to  the  effect  that  '  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment '  had  J  been  necessitated  to  undertake  a  war  in 
their  just  and  lawful  defence.'  On  the  25th,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  his  opposition,  stipulating  that 
nothing  to  which  he  agreed  should  have  any  validity 
unless  a  complete  understanding  were  arrived  at  on 
every  point,  and  thus  convincing  himself  that  what- 
ever concessions  he  might  make  would  be  merely 
nominal.  As  Charles  had  himself  no  expectation 
that  an   understanding  would   ever   be  reached,  he 

1  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  1,005.  2  See  pp.  188-190. 
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was    thus    enabled  to   promise   whatever    he  found  ^Hyi.' 
convenient,  without  regarding  himself  as  in  any  way      l648 
bound  by  his  words.1 

On  the  26th  there  was  a  warm  discussion  in  the  sept.  26. 

.  pi*  •  Debate 

House  of  Commons  on  the  admission  of  this  stipula-  in  the 
tion.    As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Independents  commons 
protested  against  it  as  having  a  merely  dilatory  object.  King's 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  debate  fell  on  a  day  s  xpu  a 
fixed  for  a  call  of  the  House,  when  the  Presbyterians 
trooped  up  in  large  numbers  to  avoid  the  fine  im- 
posed on  absentees.     Consequently  their  opponents 
did  not  even  venture  to  divide  against  them ;  and  an 
attempt   made   by  the  Independents  to   reopen  the    sept.28. 
question  in  a  thinner  House  on  the  28th  was  promptly  accepted. 
suppressed.2 

In  the  army,  Charles's  delay  in  accepting  the  first 
article  caused  the  greatest  irritation.     The  regiments  _SeP*- 2I- 

©  o  Feeling 

at  Newcastle  and  before  Berwick  were  the  first  to  ofthe 

regiments 

appeal  to  Fairfax  m  support  of  the  petition  of  the  in  the 
London  Levellers,3  and  their  opinions  were  certain 
to  find  an  echo  in  the  ranks  of  Fairfax's  army,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  on  September  2 1  removed 
to  St.  Albans.    It  was  still  more  significant  that  Ireton  ireton 
abandoned  the  expectant  attitude  which  he  had  main-  purging 
tained  in  his  conversation  with  Ludlow  at  Colchester,  House, 
and  urged  Fairfax  to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  by 
purging  the  House.    On  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Fairfax    sept.  27, 
a  long  letter,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views,  and  Jo  resign8 
in  the  end  offered    to   resign   his   commission.4     It  m^sSn! 

1  Walker's  Perfect  Copies  of  all  the  Votes  .  .  .  in  the  Treaty  held 
at  Newport,  bound  with  his  Hist.  Discourses,  1-25  ;  The  King  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  6,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  425-31. 

2  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  465,  19. 

3  The  Moderate,  E.  467,  1. 

4  This  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Mr.  Firth  tells  me  of  a 
note  written  on  a  newsletter  of  Sept.  26  in  the  Clarke  MSS.    "  Comm. 
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is  probable  that  the  explanation  of  his  change  of 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  events  passing  at  Newport 
and  Westminster.  Charles's  long  delay  in  sanctioning 
the  withdrawal  of  hostile  declarations  must  have 
struck  Ireton  as  affording  ground  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people  against  a  King  whose  heart  was  not  set 
upon  peace ;  whilst  the  vote  of  the  Commons  on  the 
26th,  by  which  they  accepted  Charles's  merely  dila- 
tory stipulation,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  a  negotiation  in  which  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  so  easily  befooled.  As  neither  Ireton's  views 
were  adopted,  nor  his  resignation  accepted,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  Fairfax  found  sufficient  support 
amongst  the  officers  to  resist  Ireton's  urgency,  but 
was  nevertheless  induced  to  agree  to  some  com- 
promise,1 the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of 
Ireton's  withdrawing  his  resignation,  he  retired  to 
Windsor  for  a  time,  either  to  dissociate  himself  from 
Fairfax's  action,  or  simply  to  watch  events  till  the 
interference  for  which  he  had  been  pleading  should 
become  inevitable. 


Gen.  Ireton  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Ld.  Fairfax  with  reasons  for  laying 
down  his  commission,  and  desiring  a  discharge  from  the  army,  which 
was  not  agreed  unto  v[id]e  l[ette]rs  dated  27  Sept."  In  Merc. 
Pragmaticus  of  Oct  3  (E.  469,  19),  there  is  a  statement  (Sign.  Nn.  2) 
that  there  was  a  talk  of  petitioning  Fairfax  for  '  a  new  purge  .  .  .  and 
truly  in  Com.  Ireton's  opinion  it  is  high  time.'  On  the  last  page, 
indeed,  a  contrary  disposition  is  attributed  to  Ireton,  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mere  rumour  brought  in  when  the  newspaper  was  going 
to  press,  as  it  is  contradicted  in  the  following  number,  in  which,  under 
the  date  of  Oct.  7,  it  is  said  that  certain  '  devilish  letters  '  stirring  up 
the  army  to  resistance  '  had  their  frame  from  Ireton,  and  countenance 
from  his  father  Cromwell.' 

1  Fairfax,  it  was  alleged,  was  ready  to  stand  to  the  agreement  to  be 
made  between  the  King  and  both  Houses,  '  the  consideration  whereof 
is  said  now  to  be  the  true  cause  why  Ireton  left  the  head-quarters  and 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  crucial  question  of  Church     lxvi* 
government    had    been    reached   at   Newport.      On  v — t-^ 
August  29,  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  opening    sept.  25. 
of  the  negotiations,  Parliament  had  taken  care  to  question 
pass  a  comprehensive  Ordinance,  establishing  a  com-  go^^011 
plete  Presbyterian  system  without  the  slightest  stain  ment- 
of  toleration,1  and  the  King  was,  therefore,  met  with  The  Pres- 
at  least  the  semblance  of  an  accomplished  fact.     In  system11 
the  first  days  of  the  treaty  two  of  the  Presbyterian  byXhed 
Commissioners,   Holies    and    Grimston,   being   fully  nance" 
alive  to  the  danger  of  military  intervention,  threw  ThePres- 

^  ri  byterians 

themselves  on  their  knees  before  Charles,  entreating  urge 

o    Charles 

him  to  yield  at  once  all  that  was  possible  without  not  to 

...  ,  , .  .  TT  ,        waste  time. 

wasting  time  in  useless   discussions.     Vane,  on  the  Vane 
other  hand,  did  his  best  to  persuade  Charles,  through  Pleads  for 

r  '  o       toleration. 

his  Episcopalian  supporters,  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
toleration  set  forth  in  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals} 
Charles  gave  no  heed  to  the  pleadings  of  either  party. 
The  old  thought  of  wearing  out  his  adversaries  by 
engaging  them  in  mutual  strife  was  ever  present  to 
his   mind.      Some,   indeed,    of  his   advisers   recom- 

retired  to  Windsor.'  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  466,  11.  "Can  it  be," 
writes  Mr.  Firth  to  me,  "  that  Fairfax  proposed  standing  by  the  treaty, 
that  Ireton  then  proposed  to  resign — that  Fairfax  then  promised,  in 
order  to  induce  Ireton  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  to  demand  certain 
specified  securities  from  the  King — that  Ireton  accordingly  withdrew 
it,  and  retired  to  Windsor  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
returning  to  head-quarters  after  it  had  failed  ?  "  Mr.  Firth  also  suggests 
that  Ireton  may  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  extreme  party  to 
delay  by  representing  to  them  that  Fairfax  would  ultimately  join 
them,  and  that  his  resignation  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that 
Fairfax  insisted  on  defending  the  treaty  made  by  the  Houses  with  the 
King  whatever  it  might  be. 

1  L.J.  x.  461. 

2  Burnet's  Hist  of  his  Own  Time,  i.  44.  So  much  as  appears  in 
the  text  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  accepted,  but  when  Burnet  adds  that 
Vane  made  this  proposal  merely  to  spin  out  the  time  till  Cromwell 
could  return  with  his  army,  he  appears  to  be  attributing  motives 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
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mended  him  to  grant  all  that  was  asked,  and  when 

*~^r~    he  was  again  on  the  throne  to  break  his  promise,  as 

having  been  made  under  duress ;  but  Charles,  though 

he  had  sometimes  played  with  this  idea,  preferred  a 

less  direct  method  of  gaining  his  ends.1 

sept.  25.  Accordingly,  on  the  25  th,  Charles  had  to  listen  to 

asked  to      a  proposal  from  the    commissioners  that  he  should 

Presby-       assent  to  a  whole  string  of  acts,  not  only  abolishing 

Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book,  and  establishing  the 

Presbyterian  system  and  the  Directory  in  their  place, 

but  also  enjoining  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  on  all 

persons  in  the  realm,  including  himself.2 

Sept.  28.  To  this  exorbitant  demand  Charles  replied  on  the 

The  King's 

reply.  28th  by  proposing  his  old 'expedient  of  a  three  years' 
Presbyterianism  with  toleration,  not  only  for  himself 
'  and  those  of  his  own  judgment,'  but  also  for  '  any 
others  who '  could  not  '  in  conscience  submit  them 
selves  thereto.'  To  this  he  added  a  scheme  for  satis- 
fying the  purchasers  of  bishops'  lands  by  granting 
them  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  at  low  rents,  thus 
avoiding  the  absolute  alienation  of  Church  property. 
As  for  the  Covenant,  he  would  neither  swear  it  himself 
nor  enjoin  it  on  others.  Then,  taking  up  the  second 
main  point  at  issue,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
abandon  the  militia  to  Parliament,  not,  indeed,  as  he 
was  asked  to  do,  for  twenty  years,  but  for  ten.  He 
was,  moreover,  ready  to  allow  the  Houses  to  do  as 
they  pleased  with  Ireland,  to  appoint  the  chief  officers 
under  the  Crown  for  ten  years,  and  also  to  allow  the 
City,  for  the  like  space  of  time,  to  control  its  own 
militia,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  the  Tower.     He 

1  A  long  letter  of  a  Royalist  in  Newport  (E.  464,  29)  which  makes 
this  assertion  looks  very  like  a  forgery.  See,  however,  Grignon  to 
Brienne,  &g^t  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  Walker,  26. 
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then  expressed  a  hope  that,  as  he  had  conceded  so     lxv?' 

much,  he  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  Westminster  ' — ~r^~ ' 

1040 

in  '  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom  and  safety.'  He 
also  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  revenue,  and  for 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  apply  to  both  parties.1 

On  the  allegation  of  the  commissioners  that  thev  T.Sept" 2?' 

o  J     It  is  sent 

were  precluded  by  their  instructions  from  accepting  *j the 
any  reply  which  was  not  a  direct    answer   to  the 
propositions,  Charles,  on  the  29th,  sent  this  proposal 
to  the  Houses  bv  an  independent  channel.2     Whilst  chariesas 

J  x  a  contro- 

awaiting  a  reply,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  versiaiist. 
the  commissioners  and  the  Presbyterian  divines  by 
whom  they  were  accompanied.3  With  a  keen  eye 
for  the  weak  points  of  an  opponent,  Charles  was  at  his 
best  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  "  The  King,"  said 
Salisbury  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  "  is  wonderfully 
improved."  "  No,  my  Lord,"  was  the  prompt  answer, 
"  he  was  always  so,  but  your  Lordship  too  late  dis- 
cerned it."  4 

Polemical  skill  is,  however,  little  apt  to  conciliate  The  real 
opponents.  That  Charles's  proposal  in  itself  was  far  at  issue. 
more  rational  than  the  one  to  which  the  Houses 
expected  him  to  subscribe  will  hardly  be  denied  at 
the  present  day.  The  real  question  was  whether 
the  three  years  of  grace  which  he  engaged  to  allow 
to  the  Presbyterian  government  were  to  be  utilised 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  rational 
compromise  upon  full  and  free  discussion,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  sufficient  power  to  enable 
him  to  overthrow  Puritanism  altogether  when  the 
fourth  year  arrived.  Nothing  can  indicate  more 
plainly  the  prevailing  distrust  of  Charles  than  the 
fact  that  on  October  2  the  House  rejected  his  pro- 

1  Walker,  29.  2  lb.  34. 

3  lb.  35-48.  4  Warwick's  Memoirs,  324. 
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posal  without  a  dissentient  voice.1  "  The  army  and 
well-affected  abroad,"  said  Sir  John  Evelyn,  "  would 
think  very  strangely  that  the  King  should  be  at 
liberty  and  no  further  security  given  for  their 
liberties  than  his  bare  word,  and,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  if  the  King's  offers  were  so  large  as  we 
desire,  yet  in  no  case  ought  we  to  yield  that  he  should 
come  hither  till  they  were  passed  into  acts."2  Evelyn 
was  an  Independent,  but  even  the  Presbyterians  did 
not  vote  against  him. 

Charles  had  therefore  to  throw  himself  on  the 
defensive,  arguing  with  no  slight  skill  of  fence  against 
the  Parliamentary  proposition  as  it  stood.  On  October 
6,  being  hard  pressed  about  the  Covenant,  he  replied 
that  it  was  so  interwoven  with  Scottish  interests  '  that 
if  they  were  taken  out  it  would  be  as  thin  as  my  Lord 
Say's  country  cheeses.' 3  That  he  was  in  earnest  in 
his  championship  of  Episcopacy  is  undeniable.  The 
tears  which  dropped  from  his  eyes  when  he  believed 
himself  to  be  unobserved  are  an  evidence  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  internal  struggle.4  The  arguments 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  accompanied  the 
commissioners  made  absolutely  no  impression  upon 
him,  and  he  was  as  proof,  as  one  of  his  successors 
afterwards  showed  himself  to  be,  against  the  political 
argument  that  he  was  not  bound  in  his  legislative 
power  by  his  coronation  oath.5 

1  C.J.  vi.  41.  2  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  466,  11. 

3  "  The  cheeses  alluded  to,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  who  gives  this  account 
from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam  [Archcsologia, 
xxxix.  113)"  were  those  of  Banbury.  .  .  .  Bardolph  terms  Slender '  You 
Banbury  cheese '  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act.  i.  sc.  1)  in  allusion 
to  the  same  characteristic  attributed  by  the  King,  in  a  certain  possible 
case,  to  the  Covenant."  Mr.  Bruce  dates  Charles's  remark  on  the  5th, 
but  the  conversation  which  gave  rise  to  it  appears  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  6th.     See  Oudart's  diary  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  390. 

4  Warwick's  Memoirs,  326. 

5  The  King  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  6,  CI.  St.  P.  ii.  435. 
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Once  more,  finding  his  position  intolerable,  Charles  lxvi' 

planned  an  escape  from  the  island,  this  time  with  the  ' — tit" 

assistance  of  his  host,  Hopkins.1     It  is  true  that  he  0ct-7> 

had  given  his  parole  to  remain  at  Newport,  but  his  p^ian 

mind  was  fertile  in  explanations,  and  not  later  than  escaPe> 
October  7  he  had  determined  that  in  this  matter  he 

was  not  bound   by  his   plighted   word.2      All  that  and  deter- 

remained  was  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  as  long  as  sphfout 

possible.    Accordingly  he  informed  the  commissioners  Nation?0" 

on  the  9th  that  he  was  ready  to  give  way  in  some  Oct.  9. 

degree.     The  Episcopacy,  he  explained,  on  the  main-  abouT8™ 

tenance  of  which  he  insisted  after  the  three  years  of  paPcy,c°" 
Presbyterianism  came  to  an  end,  was  the  primitive 
Episcopacy  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard  in  164 1. 
Bishops  were  '  to  have  counsel  and  assistance  of  Pres- 
byters in  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  last 

were  and  are  limitable  by  the  civil  power.'     On  the  and  about 

/~1  .  t  .  .  the  militia 

same  day  Charles  promised  to  concede  the  militia  for  and 
twenty  years,  and  to  settle  Ireland  in  such  a  way  as 
Parliament  might  decide.3 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  these  con-  Charles 
cessions,  if  honestly  granted,  ought  to  have  proved  Sfcon-8 
acceptable.      "I  pray  you,"  wrote   Charles   in   the  dltlon" 
evening  to  Hopkins,  "  rightly  to  understand  my  con- 
dition, which,  I  confess,  yesternight  I  did  not  fully 
enough  explain,  through  want  of  time.      It  is  this : 
notwithstanding  my  too   great   concessions   already 
made,  I  know  that,  unless  I  shall  make  yet  others 
which  will  directly  make  me  no  King,  I  shall  be  at 
best  but  a  perpetual  prisoner.     Besides — if  this  were 
not,  of  which  I  am  too  sure — the  adhering  to  the 

1  Hillier,  King  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  270. 

2  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Oct.  7,  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1), 
160. 

3  Walker,  49-54« 
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Church — from  which  I  cannot  depart,  no,  not  in  show 
— will  do  the  same  :  and,  to  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concession  I  made  this  day — the  Church,  militia, 
and  Ireland — was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape, 
of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I  would  not  have  done ; 
for  then  I  could  have  returned  to  my  strait  prison 
without  reluctancy ;  but  now,  I  confess,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  only  an 
escape  can  justify.  To  be  short,  if  I  stay  for  a 
demonstration  of  their  further  wickedness,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  seek  a  remedy ;  for  my  only  hope  is- 
that  now  they  believe  I  dare  deny  them  nothing,  and 
so  be  less  careful  of  their  guards." * 

Having  thus  eased  his  conscience,  Charles  lightly 
accepted  one  proposition  after  another  till,  on  October 
13,  he  reached  the  one  on  delinquents,  in  which  he 
was  asked  to  except  from  pardon  thirty-seven  of  his 
chief  supporters  and  all  recusants  who  had  taken  arms 
on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  to  subject  an  immense 
number  of  his  undistinguished  followers  to  lesser 
penalties  on  a  graduated  scale.2  Even  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  nullify  all  his  concessions  in  the 
end  was  insufficient  to  induce  Charles  to  assent  to  this 
demand,  and,  on  the  17th,  he  rejected  it,  though  he 
offered  to  except  from  pardon  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  to  exclude  from  office, 
or  even  to  banish  for  a  time,  all  persons  named  to 
him  by  the  Houses.  He  further  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  require  all  the  so-called  delinquents  to  pay  a 
moderate  composition,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
Parliament  for  a  term  of  three  years.3 


1  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Oct.  9,  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1), 
160.  For  the  King's  Parole,  see  Instructions  to  Hammond,  Aug.  24  ; 
and  Hammond's  letter  to  Manchester,  Aug.  28,  L.J.  x.  454,  474. 

2  Walker,  57.  3  Ih-  6l- 


AN   IMPENDING   BREACH.  48 1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  majority  in     lxvi' 
both  Houses  had  concurred  in  the  rejection  of  the  ^~~g7T^ 
King's  last   proposal  on  Episcopacy.1      So   hopeless  0ct.  n-17. 
did  the  chance  of  an  agreement  appear  that  on  the  p°riiam 
17th  the  Independents  carried  a  motion  for  adjourn-  ment- 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  23rd.     On  the  27th 
the  forty  days  to  which  the  negotiation  was  limited 
would  have  elapsed,  and  thus  only  a  few  days  would 
be  left  after  the  reassembling  of  the  House  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  new  proposals.    This  motion,  however, 
was  afterwards  rescinded  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords,2 
and  on  October  2 1  the  King  gave  in  what  he  declared  caries1 ' 
to  be  his  final  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  in  off^to 
which  he  proposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  ^m.ited 
years  of  Presbyterianism  ordination  should  be  con-  re- 
ferred by  bishops,  but  only  with  the  '  counsel  and 
assistance  of  Presbyters,'  and  episcopal  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  such  a  way  as  Parliament  might  approve.3 

The  Lords,  eager  as  ever  to  avert  a  breach,  voted     Oct.  24. 
on  the  24th  that  no  more  than  seven  persons  should  the  Lords 
be  excepted  from  pardon.     On  the  26th  they  agreed  a\?eachn 
to  '  an  expedient,'  which  would  at  least  have  allayed     Oct.  26. 
all  anxiety  as  to  the  use  of  the  King's  negative  voice,  aientpro- 
Presbyterianism  was  to  remain  in  force  at  the  end  of  posal" 
the  appointed  three  years  until  some  other  arrange- 
ment was  made,  legal  presumption  being  thus  given 
to  the  Presbyterian  and  not  to  the  Episcopal  system.4 
The  Commons  on  the  other  hand  preferred  to  meet 
the  King's  offer  with  a  direct  negative,  and  on  the  T^K^g's 
27th  thev  rejected  the  whole  of  his  proposal.5  of?ei\  , 

1  J        o  r       r  rejected. 

The  treaty  was  indeed  continued  for  some  weeks 
longer,  as  the  Houses  from  time  to  time  prolonged  it 

1  C.J.  vi.  49.  2  lb.  vi.  $3  ;  L.J.  x.  547. 

3  L.J.  x.  559.  4  lb.  x.  564. 

5  C.J.  vi.  62. 

III.  1  I 
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far  beyond  the  forty  days  to  which  it  was  originally 
limited.  The  vote  of  October  27  was  nevertheless  its 
death-blow.  The  King  had  yielded  all  that  he  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield,  and  the  Presby- 
terian majority,  which  had  pressed  so  earnestly  for  a 
treaty,  had  only  succeeded  in  showing  its  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  most  elementary  conditions  of 
human  nature,  and  in  giving  to  Charles  a  stage  on 
which  he  could  display  his  own  apparent  moderation 
and  fairness  of  mind. 

Whether  Charles  was  as.  fair-minded  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be  may  indeed  be  doubted.  All  through 
October  he  was  urging  Hopkins  to  carry  out  that 
plan  for  his  escape,  which  was  to  render  all  these  con- 
cessions futile.  "  I  shall  hold  out  as  long  as  possibly 
I  may," he  wrote  on  the  16th,  "but  it  cannot  belong, 
for  the  businesses  of  the  Church  and  my  friends  come 
so  fast  upon  me  that  I  cannot  promise  you  a  week. 
Therefore  lose  no  time."  "  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote 
again  on  the  following  evening,  "  that  I  shall  have 
but  few  days  free  to  act  my  part ;  I  need  say 
no  more,  but  let  me  know  what  is  possible  to  be 
done,  and  then  it  is  for  me  to  judge.  I  assure  you, 
my  friends  abroad  desire  my  freedom  if  it  be  possible 
more  than  myself,  being  confident  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  to  alter  the  face  of  affairs."  "  Believe  me," 
he  wrote  again  on  the  30th,  "  I  shall  speedily  be  put 
to  my  shifts,  or  cooped  up  again ;  wherefore,  if  you 
can  conveniently  I  would  speak  with  you  this  night 
after  supper."  1 

Charles  indeed  had  need  of  haste.  With  his  fall 
knowledge  the  Queen  had  been  weaving  plans  for  a 
renewal  of  war,  enough  of  which  came  to  light  to 
cause  irritation  against  her  husband  as  well  as  against 

1  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1),  App. 
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« 

herself.     In  one  respect,   indeed,  her  hopes  proved     chap. 

LX  v  I. 

delusive.      She   had   for   some    time    expected   that  ' — TIT' 
whenever    peace    was    restored    to    the    Continent 
Mazarin   would   make   it  his    first   object   to    assist 
Charles  to  regain  his  throne.    At  last  the  long-hoped- 
for  dav  arrived.     On  October    14,   the  Treaties    of    Oct.  if 

.  .  The  Peace 

Westphalia  were  signed,  that  between  France  and  ofwest- 
the  Empire  at  Minister,  and  that  between  the  p 
Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  Sweden  and  her  Pro- 
testant allies  on  the  other  at  Osnabruck ;  France  thus 
gaining  that  predominance]  in  Germany  for  which 
Eichelieu  and  his  successor  Mazarin  had  long 
been  striving.  If,  however,  the  war  in  Germany 
was  ended,  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  was 
not ;  and,  what  was  even  more  fatal  to  the  Queen's 
expectation  of  receiving  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
French  Government,  barricades  were  raised  in  the  The 
streets  of  Paris,  and  the  Queen  Eegent  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  to  the  insurgents.  In  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Mazarin  had  no  power,  even 
if  he  had  the  will,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Charles' 
crown. 

Nevertheless  Henrietta  Maria  continued  to  hope.  The 
It   was    true    that  her    son's    fleet    had,    ever  since  fleet at" 
September  19,  been  blockaded  at   Helvoetsluys  by  siuys°e" 
Warwick,1  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  favourable 
to  his  cause,  though  unable  openly  to  support  him.2 
For  money  the  Queen  sought  far  and  near.     She  had 
a  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  a  loan  of  a  negotia- 
troops,  and  another  with  Venice  for  a  loan  of  money.3  Lonw 
Even  Mazarin,  she  fancied,  hard  pressed  as  he  was,  Venice. 
might  be  induced  to  advance  money  if  he  were  allowed 

1  Summons  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sept.  19,  L.J.  x.  522. 

2  Memorandum  by  the  |Prince -.of  Orange,  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
Arch,  de  la  Maison  a"* Orange  Nassau,  ser.  2,  iv,  267. 

3  Digby  to  Ormond,  Oct.  ff,  Carte  M8S.  lvi.  fol.  431. 
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lxvt'     *'°  imPort  mt°  France  Irishmen  who  could  be  con- 

— 7^-"  verted  into  soldiers. 
1648 

The  It   was,    indeed,    the   growing    strength    of  the 

SpeTfrom  Royalists  in  Ireland  which,  while  it  seemed  to  be  the 
Treiand.  strongest,  was  in  reality  the  weakest  point  in  the 
hazardous  game  which  the  Queen  was  playing. 
Early  in  October  Ormond  landed  at  Cork,1  once  more 
as  the  King's  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  instructions  to 
knit  closely  together  the  bonds  already  forming  be- 
tween Inchiquin  and  the  Confederates,  and  thus  to 
construct  out  of  the  followers  of  both  religions  a 
united  Eoyalist  party,  which  might  not  only  win  Ire- 
land for  the  King  but  might,  in  the  end,  win  England 
as  well.  To  keep  up  the  communication  between 
The  Prince  Ireland  and  the  fleet  at  Helvoetsluys,  the  Prince  was 
jergsey°  to  winter  in  Jersey.2  The  garrison  of  Scilly  having 
recently  declared  for  the  King,  one  more  link  was 
added  to  the  chain  which  connected  Ireland  with  the 
Dutch  port  in  which  the  Eoyal  navy  was  lying.  As 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  existing  evidence,  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  intended  that  in  1 649  Ireland 
should  play  the  part  which  in  1 648  had  been  assigned 
to  Scotland. 
Oct.  10.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Charles  was  cogni- 

from  e  sant  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was  intended  to 
totahees  restore  him  to  power  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
Queen.  year<  «  Now,"  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  on  the  10th, 
"  lest  the  rumour  of  my  concessions  concerning  Ire- 
land should  prejudice  my  affairs  there,  I  send  the 
enclosed  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  sum  of 
which  is  to  obey  your  command,  and  to  refuse  mine 
till  I  certify  him  I  am  a  free  man."  3 

1  Ormond  to  Sir  A.  Blake,  Oct.  4,  Carte  MSS.  xxii.  fol.  298. 

*  Nicholas   to   Ormond,   Oct.  ||;   Jermyn   to   Ormond,   Oct.   §§: 
Nicholas  to  Ormond,  Oct.  £§,  lb.  xxii.  foil.  360,  402,  438. 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Queen,  Oct.  10,  lb.  xxii. 
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On  October  27  Ormond's  arrival  in  Ireland  was 
known  at  Westminster,  and  on  the  following  day  the    ~7£7jp 
House  of  Commons  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  letter     0ct#  27. 
in  which  the  King's  Lord-Lieutenant  offered  to  con-  ^X^ s 
elude  peace  with  the  Supreme  Council,1  as  well  as  ^°^at 
of  other  letters  which  showed  that  he  was  prepar-  minster- 
ing   in   conjunction  with    the    forces   of    the   Con-  charies  ' 
federates  to  attack  Jones's  army.     Copies  of  these  disavow 
letters  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Charles  with  the  0rmon  ■ 
request  that  he  would  publicly  disavow  them.2     On 
the  day  on   which    this    summons   was   despatched 
Charles  wrote  again  to  Ormond.     "  Though,"  he  in-  ^Se^to 
formed  him,  "  you  will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  0rmond- 
or  at  least  most  likely  to  be    concluded,  yet  believe 
it  not ;    but  pursue  the  way  you    are   in   with   all 
possible    speed."      "  Lastly,"   he   wrote   in   another 
letter  of  the  same  date,  "  be  not  startled  at  my  great 
concessions  concerning  Ireland,  for  that   they   will 
come  to  nothing."3 

On   November    1    Charles   returned    an    evasive  c^e^:B 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  Houses  that  he  should  evasive 

T-  answer  to 

disavow  Ormond.     He  said  that  since  the  opening  of  Pariia- 

*  °.  ment. 

the  treaty  he  had  never  transacted  business  relating 
to  Ireland  with  any  but  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  that  he  had  already  consented  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  Houses  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  Irish  War.  He  therefore 
considered  it  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  pressed 
to  make  any  public  declaration  on  the  point  sub- 
mitted to  him.4 

foil.  330  and  334.  I  have  substituted  '  I,'  '  my,'  for  '  King  of  England,' 
and  so  forth,  which  are  mere  translations  of  ciphers. 

1  C.J.  vi.  63.  *   Walker,  71 ;  L.J.  x.  569. 

3  The  King  to  Ormond,  Oct.  28,  Carte's  Ormond,  v.  24;  Carte's 
Orig.  Letters,  i.  185. 

4  Walker,  73. 
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Though  the  details  of  Charles's  communications 
with  Ormond  were  unknown  in  London,  the  general 
impression  produced  by  his  attitude  was  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  facts.  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  wise 
men,"  wrote  some  one  from  Newport  on  October  28, 
"  that  if  the  King  be  resolved  not  to  agree  with 
Parliament  he  will  escape  hence  to  the  Prince's  fleet, 
leaving  the  Parliament  and  the  army  to  their  divi- 
sions, and  to  the  discontents  and  hatred  of  the 
distracted  people ;  .  .  .  his  Majesty  hoping  by  the 
next  spring  to  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  over 
again  as  he  had  this  summer."1 

To  anxiety  resulting  from  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  King  was  added  anxiety  caused 
by  the  temporary  nature  of  the  constitutional 
restraints  hitherto  proposed.  A  pamphlet  issued  on 
October  20  pointed  out  that  even  if  Charles  abandoned 
the  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  the  whole 
question  of  authority  would  be  reopened  at  the  end 
of  that  term,  whoever  might  be  on  the  throne  at 
the  time.  "  Grant  him  this,"  wrote  the  anonymous 
author,  "  and  grant  him  all.  Grant  him  but  this  to 
remain  according  to  his  request  unquestionably  in  the 
Crown,  and  his  negative  vote  also,  and  grant  him  to 
be  a  tyrant  in  perpetuum,  both  him  and  his  .  .  .  from 
generation  to  generation."2  The  necessity  of  making 
a  permanent  change  in  the  constitution  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eepublicanism,  and  of  executing  justice  on 
Charles  as  the  cause  of  the  late  bloodshed,  were 
ideas  which  now  took  root  in  many  vigorous  minds 
on  which  they  had  made  no  impression  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward  by  the  Levellers  in  the 
autumn   of    1647.     Demands    of  such  a   kind,  and 

1  Packets  of  Letters,  p.  5,  E.  469,  21. 
5  The  Royal  Project,  E.  468,  22. 
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more  especially  the  demand  for  justice,  formed  the     lxvi' 
staple  of  petitions  which  were  beginning  to  come  in   "T^tf"-" 
both   from    soldiers  and  civilians,1    and   which  cul-  Petitions 
minated  in  an  outspoken  appeal  from  Ireton's  regi-  sSaLrs 
ment  to  Fairfax,  asking  him  to  stand  up  against  those  civilians. 
who  had  repealed  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  and  to  see  Petition 
that  impartial  justice  was  '  done  upon  all  criminal  ireton's 
persons,'  and  '  that  the  same  fault '  might  have  the 
same  punishment  in  the  person  of  King  or  Lord  as 
in   the   person   of  the  poorest  commoner.2     It  was  Ireton 

x  x  ....  prepares 

moreover  understood  that  Ireton  himself  in  his  retire-  a  demand 

TTT.      -,  -.  .  for  justice 

ment  at  Windsor  was  drawing  up  an  argumentative  on  the 
defence  of  the  demands  which  formed  the  subject  of 
these  petitions.  A  conflict  was  evidently  impend- 
ing between  Ireton  and  Fairfax,  the  result  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  course  taken 
by  Cromwell. 

It  was  now  known  that  Cromwell  would  soon  be  Cromwell's 

return 

free  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  presence   and  his  expected. 
sword  into  the  balance  of  events  in  England.     After 
turning  back  from  Warrington  Cromwell  had    still 
to    deal    with    the    forces    under    Monro  and   Mus- 
grave,    making  in    all   about    7,000   men.      Monro,     Sept.  8. 
however,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  his  English  Monro 
allies,  made  his  way  through  Durham  to  the  Borders,  into  scot- 
and  crossing  the  Tweed  into  Scotland  on  September  8, 
left  Musgrave  to  his  fate.     Lanark  and   the    Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  anxious  to  hold  Cromwell  back 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  petitions '  from  Oxford  and  Leicestershire 
brought  before  the  House  on  Sept.  30,  that  styled  The  Declaration  of 
the  Army  on  Oct.  3,  and  those  from  Newcastle  and  from  Sir  W. 
Constable's  regiment  on  Oct.  10.  The  Moderate,  E.  465,  25  ;  466,  10  ; 
468,  2. 

2  The  True  Copy  of  a  Petition  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  the  Regiment  under 
the  Command  of  Com.-Gen.  Ireton,  E.  468,  18.  It  was  published  on 
Oct.  19. 
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from  carrying  the  pursuit  across  the  Border,  gave 
orders  that  no  Englishman  who  had  been  in  arms 
in  conjunction  with  Hamilton  or  Monro  should  be 
admitted  into  Scotland.1 

By  this  time  Cromwell  was  at  Durham  pushing 
steadily  northwards.  He  soon  learnt  that  he  would 
not  be  without  potent  allies  in  Scotland  itself. 
Argyle  had  seen  in  Hamilton's  defeat  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  the  power  that  he  had  lost.  The 
ministers  preached  in  his  favour  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Lord  Eglinton  roused  the 
stern  Presbyterians  of  the  west,  who  were  known  in 
Edinburgh  as  Whiggamores,2  it  is  said,  from  the  cry 
of  Whiggam  with  which  they  encouraged  their  horses. 
The  crowd  of  half-armed  peasants  who  followed  in 
Eglinton's  train,  and  to  whose  incursion  the  name  of 
the  Whiggamore  Eaid  was  given,  had  the  popular 
feeling  behind  them.  They  easily  possessed  them- 
selves of  Edinburgh,  where  old  Leven  secured  the 
castle  for  them.  David  Leslie,  who  had  refused  to 
fight  for  Hamilton,  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposal 
of  Argyle,  and  the  Chancellor  Loudoun,  who  had 
been  long  hesitating  between  the  two  parties,  now 
openly  deserted  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  being 
himself  a  Campbell  brought  what  authority  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  support  of  the  head  of  his  family.3 

The  Committee  of  Estates,  thrust  out  of  Edinburgh, 
took  refuge  under  Monro's  protection  at  Stirling, 
where  they  found  themselves  again  opposed  by  the 
Whiggamores,4  who  were  now  reinforced  by  Argyle's 
Highlanders,  and  by  the  followers  of  the  few  Lowland 

1  Musgrave's  relation,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,867  5  Burnet,  vi.  78,  79. 

2  This  name  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  origin  of  the  later  '  Whig.' 

3  See  Loudoun's  explanation  of  his  change  of  front,  p.  339,  note  3. 
An  explanation  discreditable  to  Loudoun  is  given  in  Burnet's  Hist,  of 
his  Own  Time,  ed.  1823,  i.  75. 

4  Burnet's  Lives  of  the  Hamiltons,  i.  81-83. 
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noblemen  who  adopted  their  cause.     Lanark  and  the     lxvl 

officers  of  Monro's  army  argued  strongly  in  favour  v~l6'8  " 

of  fighting  the  insurgents,  believing  that  it  would  be 

easy  to  gain  a  victory  over  their  heterogeneous  force. 

The   members   of  the   Committee   of  Estates  were, 

however,  too  conscious  of  their  political  isolation  to 

approve  of  such  a  course.     They  promptly  opened 

negotiations,   and  on  September   26   abandoned   all 

claim  to  the  government  of  the    country.     It   was 

agreed    that   Sir   George    Monro's    soldiers    should 

return  to  Ireland,    and   that   all   persons   who   had    Sept.  26. 
.  r  The  whig- 

taken  part  m  the  defence  of  the  Engagement  should  gamores 

resign  whatever  offices  and  places  of  trust  they  held  phant. 
in  Scotland.1 

That  the  agreement  was  seriously  intended  can 
hardly  be  doubted.     In  Ireland,  however,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  Scottish  soldiers  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent part.  On  September  1 6  Monk,  who  distrusted    sept.  16. 
Eobert  Monro    and    suspected   that  he  intended  to  surprises 

....  ,  -,.  «   Belfast  and 

support  his  nephew  in  maintaining  the  authority  01  Camck- 
the  Hamilton  party  after  its  disaster  at  Preston,  won 
over  some  of  the  Scottish  officers  and  with  their 
help  surprised  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Coleraine, 
Eobert  Monro  himself  being  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
England  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  When,  therefore, 
Sir  George  Monro's  soldiers  in  Scotland  were  making 
ready  to  cross  into  Ireland,  they  learnt  that  the 
landing-places  were  all  in  the  hands  of  English  garri- 
sons, and  that  it  had  become  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  a  footing  in  that  country.  Wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  Scottish  Lowlands  they  were  attacked  and 
sadly  maltreated  by  the  Whiggamore  peasants.2 

1  Burnet,  vi.  81-94;  Bloody  Neivs  from  Scotland,  E.  465,  22. 

2  Burnet,  vi.  95,  96 ;  The  Earl  of  Wanvick's  Summons,  E.  465, 1 5  ; 
C.J.  vi.  41. 
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On  September  1 5 ,  whilst  the  negotiation  between  the 
Scottish  parties  was  still  in  progress,  Cromwell  sum- 
moned Berwick *  and,  receiving  a  dilatory  answer 
from  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  applied  formally 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
set  forth  at  length  how  God  had  at  Preston  decided* 
the  controversy  between  them,  and  asked  for  the 
restitution  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  '  the  ancient 
rights  and  inheritance  2  of  the  kingdom  of  England/ 
If  this  demand  was  not  granted  Scotland  must  take 
the  consequences.  More  hopefully  did  Cromwell 
accredit  messengers  to  Argyle  and  his  party,  who  had 
already  on  the  1 3th  declared  for  the  restoration  of 
these  fortresses  to  England.3  By  the  21st  he  had 
brought  his  whole  army  across  the  Tweed,  giving 
strict  orders  against  plunder.4 

On  the  following  day  a  conference  was  held  at 
Mordington,  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Tweed, 
between  Cromwell  on  one  side  and  Argyle  on  the 
other,  the  result  of  which  was  an  order  to  Ludowick 
Leslie,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to  surrender  the 
place.  Leslie,  however,  declined  to  take  orders  from 
anyone  but  Lanark,  and  it  was  not  till  the  29th, 
after  the  agreement  had  been  effected  at  Stirling, 
that  Lanark  confirmed  the  orders  of  Argyle.  On  Sep- 
tember 30  Cromwell  entered  Berwick,  and  Carlisle 
surrendered  a  few  days  later.  Musgrave,  about  the 
same  time,  gave  up  Appleby,  and  except  Scarborough 
and  Pontefract  no  post  in  England  held  out  any  longer 
against  Parliament.5 

1  Carlyle,  Letter  lxx. 

3  Carlyle  is  certainly  wrong  in  interpreting  these  words  to  imply 
'  the  right  to  choose  our  own  King  or  No-King,  and  so  forth.' 

3  Carlyle,  Letters  lxxi.,  lxxii.;  Instructions  from  the  Committee, 
Sept.  13,  Thurloe,  i.  ioo. 

4  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  2,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxv.  5  lb. 
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The  surrender  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  was  not     ?5i?- 


the  only  subject  treated  on  at  Mordington.  Argyle, 
whilst  his  opponents  still  held  out  at  Stirling,  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  an  English  force 
to  countenance  the  transference  of  authority  which 
he  meditated.     Cromwell  accordingly  bade  Lambert  Lambert 

Y  ^  sent 

advance  in  all  haste  towards  Edinburgh  with  six  forward, 
regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  whilst  a  body 
of  foot  was  ordered  to  follow  as  far  as  Cockburns- 
path  in  support.1  Thus  encouraged,  the  Whiggamore 
leaders  constituted  themselves  without  Parliamentary 
authority  into  a  Committee  of  Estates.2 

Having  received  permission  from  the  English  Oct.  4. 
Parliament,3  Cromwell  followed  Lambert,  arriving  at  in  Edm- 
Edinburgh  on  October  4,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived and  lodged  in  the  Canongate  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray.  Argyle  and  Johnston  of  Warriston 
supped  with  him  that  evening.  What  passed  between 
Cromwell  and  Argyle  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  head  of  the  English  party  of  toleration  could 
hardly  long  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  head  of 
the  Scottish  party  of  intolerance  ;  but  for  the  present 
the  alliance  between  the  two  was  firmly  enough 
cemented  by  their  common  enmity  to  Hamilton  and 
the  Engagers.  On  the  5th  Cromwell  presented  to 
the   new  Committee    of  Estates   a  demand  that,  in  TT0ct-  s- 

His 

accordance  with  the  compact  at  Stirling,  all  who  had  demands 

supported  the  late  Engagement  should  be  removed 

from  offices  of  trust  in  Scotland.     On  the  following     0ct-  6  a 

<->    are  agreed 

1  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  2,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxv. 

*  They  had  been  named  by  Parliament  to  sit  on  the  original  com- 
mittee (see  p.  404),  but  with  express  injunctions  not  to  do  so  unless 
they  would  acknowledge  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  support  of 
the  Engagement.  This  condition  they  now  threw  aside,  at  the  same 
time  excluding  their  rivals  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  made  at 
Stirling.     Burnet,  vi.  97. 

8  L.J.  x.  520. 
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day  lie  received  an  unconditional  promise  from  the 
committee  that  they  would  do  what  after  all  was 
no  more  than  their  interest  required.  On  the  7th 
Cromwell  left  Edinburgh  on  his  return  to  England, 
leaving  Lambert  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to 
protect  Argyle  and  his  committee  from  the  Engagers.1 
Before  leaving  Scotland  Cromwell  gave  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Colonel  Eobert  Montgomery,  who 
was  about  to  start  for  England,  begging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  grant  the  bearer  an  order  for  2,000 
Scottish  prisoners.2  Montgomery's  intention  was  to 
sell  them  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  service  in  the  Low 
Countries.  When,  however,  he  reached  England  he 
found  that  two  shiploads  of  the  prisoners  had  more 
or  less  voluntarily  engaged  to  go  to  the  foreign 
plantations,3  a  phrase  which  was  probably  in  this 
case  a  euphemism  for  Barbadoes.  As  large  numbers 
of  their  comrades  had  been  allowed  to  run  home  to 
Scotland  in  order  to  save  their  keep,  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Montgomery  got  together  the  2,000 
he  required.  His  next  difficulty  was  that  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  never  had  much  money  to  spare, 
omitted  to  make  the  expected  remittance,  and  after 
some  time  Montgomery,  wearied  with  its  delays, 
proposed  to  transfer  his  recruits  to  France.  The  sum 
which  he  demanded  for  them  was,  however,  regarded 
as  exorbitant  by  Grignon,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  the  negotiation  dragged  on  without  result  till  the 
catastrophe  arrived  which  put  an  end  for  the  time  to 
the  residence  of  French  ambassadors  in  England.4 


1  Cromwell  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Oct.  5,  Carlyle,  Letter 
lxxvii.;  L.-G.  CromwelV  s  Letter ,  E.  468, 19;  A  True  Account,  E.  468,  26. 

2  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  8,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxviii. 

3  L.J.  x.  572. 

4  Grignon's  despatches  constantly  refer  to  this  affair. 
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On  October  14  Cromwell  was  at  Carlisle.1     After     ^ivi' 
a   short   delay   he  marched   into  Yorkshire,  where   ' — ^~T^ 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Knottingley,  to  enforce     0ct.  14. 
if  possible  the  submission  of  Pontefract  and  Scar-  £t  c^uSe. 
borough.    Hopeless  as  was  their  position  the  garrisons  He 

advances 

of  these  two  fortresses  had  no  thought  of  surrender,  on  Knott- 
Desperate  men  are  ready  for  any  deed  of  violence, 
and  the  knowledge  that  Eainsborough,  who  was 
known  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  a 
trial  of  the  King,  had  now  reached  Doncaster  with 
his  regiment,  whetted  their  desire  for  vengeance.  On  RainS-29' 
October  29  a  party  sallied  out  of  Pontefract  and  rode  murdlrea 
into  Doncaster,  where  they  gained  admission  into 
Eainsborough's  lodgings  on  the  pretence  that  they 
brought  him  a  message  from  Cromwell.  On  his 
refusal  to  accompany  them  as  a  prisoner  they  shot 
him  dead.  Slipping  away  before  the  alarm  was  given 
the  murderers  regained  Pontefract  in  safety,  rejoicing 
in  a  deed  which  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
quicken  a  cry  for  blood  in  the  hearts  of  the  Inde- 
pendents.2 

1  C.J.  vi.  57. 

2  A  Full  and  Exact  Belation,  E.  470, 4;  The  Moderate,  E.  470, 12 ; 
Packets  of  Letters,  E.  470,  17. 
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About  the  middle  of  October  the  cry  for  justice 
without  respect  of  persons  had  been  raised  more 
definitely  than  ever  before  in  the  petition  of  Ireton's 
regiment.1  The  general  approbation  accorded  that  cry 
by  the  soldiers  strengthened  the  hands  of  Ireton,  who 
by  that  time,  or  at  least  not  long  afterwards,  had 
completed  the  long  manifesto  which  for  brevity's  sake 
is  usually  known  as  The  Remonstrance  of  the  Army} 

The  whole  argument  of  this  Eemonstrance  ranges 
round  two  theses :  the  danger  of  continuing  to  treat 
any  longer  with  the  King,  and  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  bringing  him  to  trial.  On  the  first  head 
the  Eemonstrance  pointed  out  that  by  stirring  up  in- 
ternal war  and  by  inviting  the  Scots  into  England  the 
King  appeared  to  have  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of 
convincing  the  nation  that  it  could  have  no  peace  till 
he  was  himself  restored  to  power.8  To  negotiate  with 
him  after  this  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  his 
position  was  independent  of  the  nation,  and  of  such 
acknowledgment  he  was    sure    to  take    advantage, 

1  See  p.  487. 

2  A  Eemonstrance  of  his  Excellency,  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax 
General  of  the  Parliament's  Forces,  and  of  the  General  Council  of 
Officers  held  at  St.  Albans,  the  16th  of  November,  1648,  E.  473,  11. 
The  date  is  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  officers.  The 
Remonstrance  itself  was  finally  adopted  on  the  18th.  The  form 
printed  in  Rushworth  is  a  mere  abstract. 

3  A  Remonstrance,  18. 
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assuming  that  all  reforms  to  which  he  gave  his  Lxvn. 
consent  were  merely  '  concessions  from  his  will.'  It  ^ZJ^ 
might  further  be  doubted  whether  the  King  would 
consider  himself  bound  by  any  engagements  he  might 
make.  He  had  violated  all  those  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  entered,  and  had  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  opponents,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  members  whom  he  imprisoned  in  1628,  and  of 
the  members  whom  he  attempted  to  seize  in  1642.1 

Moreover,  there  was  no  form  of  words  which  Difficulty 
Charles  would  hold  to  be  binding.  "  We  know  him. 
besides,  what  Court  maxims  there  are  amongst  the 
King's  party  concerning  some  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Crown  which  the  King  cannot  give  away,  and 
their  common  scruple  whether  a  King  granting  away 
such  or  any  other  hereditary  crown  rights  can  oblige 
his  heirs  and  successors,  or  exclude  their  claim ;  but 
if  all  other  pretexts  fail,  their  non-obligation  to  what 
is  wrested  from  them  by  force  in  a  powerful  rebellion, 
as  they  count  it,  will  serve  such  a  King's  conscience 
for  a  shift  to  make  a  breach  where  he  finds  his 
advantage." 2 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  man,  who  having,  like  what  win 
Ireton,  watched  Charles's  acts  and  words,  had  the  theKingis 
penetration  to  deduce  from  them  correctly  the  secret  restoiec 
workings  of  his   mind.     Suppose,    he    continues  in 
effect    to    say,    the  King   has   been  restored  under 
the     present    treaty,    has    submitted    to     all     the 
obligations   you  are  seeking  to  put  upon  him,  will 
he  not  have  the  credit  of  bringing  back  peace,  and 
will    not    he    thereby  become  immensely  popular? 
How  then  can  he  be  restrained  from  breaking   his 
word,  except  by  keeping  up  the  existing  army  to 
compel  him  to  observe  it.     In  that  case,  however, 

1  A  Remonstrance,  29.  2  lb.  32. 
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the  taxation  needed  for  the  purpose  will  weigh  the 
"i648~  army  down  with  an  irresistible  burden  of  unpopu- 
larity, thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  King  to 
resort  to  force  to  gain  his  ends.1  Each  Parliamentary 
party  will  endeavour  to  have  the  King  on  its  side  in 
its  struggle  with  its  opponents.  The  small  boroughs 
easily  accessible  to  influence  will  be  mainly  in  his 
hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  he  will 
thus  have  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
his  disposal.2 
The  Sove-  It  was,  however,  easier  to  point  out  the  dangers 

thegPeopie.  of  a  restoration  than  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
monarchical  government.  In  making  the  attempt, 
Ireton  started  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  known 
as  that  of  '  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People.' 3  The 
Supreme  Council  or  Parliament,  he  declared,  ought 
'  to  consist  of  deputies  or  representatives  freely  chosen 
by '  the  people,  '  with  as  much  equality  as  may  be, 
and  those  elections  to  be  successive  and  renewed 
either  at  times  certain  and  stated,  or  at  the  call  of 
some  subordinate  officer  or  council  entrusted  by  them 
for  that  purpose.'  This  Supreme  Council  was  to 
make  laws  and  to  exercise  judicial  power  over  public 
offenders,  '  either  according  to  the  law  where  it  has 
provided,  or  their  own  judgment  where  it  has  not.'4 
Question  Then  turning  to  the  question  of  subjecting  the 

King^s  King  to  such  judicial  power,  Ireton  urged  that  Charles 
had  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  convert  a  limited 
into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  had  thereby  shown 
himself  to  be  a  traitor  in  the  highest  degree.  Nor 
was  the  question  merely  one  of  inflicting  punishment 

1  A  Remonstrance,  36. 

2  lb.  42-46.     This  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  Parliamentary- 
system  of  George  III. 

3  No  doubt  in  speaking  of  the  people  he  limited  his  meaning 
those  who  had  a  stake  in  the  country.     See  p.  226. 

*  A  Remonstrance,  15,  16. 
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for  past   misconduct.      There  never  could   be   any     Lxvn 
safety  against  tyranny,  unless  it  were  shown  to  future  ' — TIT" 
generations  of  kings  that  no  king  was  above  human 
law,  and  therefore  practically  irresponsible.1 

On  this  reasoning  Ireton  based  five  demands :  The  King 
'  That  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,  brought  to 
the  person  of  the  King, — by  whose  commissions, 
commands  or  procurement,  and  in  whose  behalf, 
and  for  whose  interest  only,  ...  all  our  wars  and 
troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miseries  attending 
them, — may  be  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the 
treason,  blood,  and  mischief  he  is  therein  guilty  of ; ' 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  should 
be  summoned  to  surrender  for  trial  on  pain  of  being 
declared  incapable  of  governing,  and  sentenced  to  die 
without  mercy  if  found  in  England  or  its  dominions  ; 
that  capital  punishment  might  be  executed  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  King's  instruments  in  both 
wars ;  that  other  delinquents  should  be  moderately 
fined ;  and,  finally,  that  the  soldiers  might  receive 
payment  of  their  arrears.2 

It  may  well  have  been  that  in  the  beginning  of  ireton  and 

.  .  Fairfax. 

November  Ireton  considered  that  the  time  was  come 
to  lay  his  draft  before  the  representatives  of  the  army, 
and  though  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  is 

1  A  Remonstrance,  20,  27. 

2  lb.  62-65.  Thus  far  The  Remonstrance  was  mainly  if  not  entirely 
the  work  of  Ireton.  Not  only  are  the  thoughts  his,  but  there  is  con- 
temporary evidence  to  that  effect.  "This  Declaration  was  both  hatched 
and  penned  by  his,"  i.e.  Cromwell's,  "  son  Ireton  against  the  consent 
of  the  General."  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  20,  Clarendon  MSS. 
2,920.  Lilburne,  too,  speaks  of  great  ones  at  head-quarters  '  whose 
high  and  mighty  Declaration,  drawn  by  Ireton  at  Windsor,  when  he 
pretended  to  lay  down  his  commission.'  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties, 
p.  31,  E.  560,  14.  According  to  Merc.  Pragmaticus  (E.  473,  35),  Ireton 
was  assisted  by  Hugh  Peters.  How  a  later  addition  was  made  to  the 
Remonstrance  will  appear  farther  on. 

III.  K  K 
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probable  that  he  urged  Fairfax  to  summon  once  more 
the  full  Council  of  the  Army  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. What  Fairfax  did  was  to  summon  a  Council  of 
Officers  alone,  to  meet  at  St.  Albans  on  November  7, 
thus  excluding  the  Agitators  whose  voices  might  be 
expected  to  be  given  in  Ireton's  favour  rather  than 
in  his  own. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  sittings  of  this  council 
were  opened  in  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans. 
The  first  day's  meeting  was  mainly  occupied  with 
prayers  and  a  sermon ;  the  meetings  of  the  8th  and 
9th  with  complaints  of  the  niggardliness  of  Parlia- 
ment in  withholding  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  in  omitting 
to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  its  service.  It  was  not  till  the  10th 
that  the  main  question  was  reached,  and  it  is  probable 
— though  here  again  direct  evidence  is  wanting — that 
Ireton's  draft  was  then  laid  before  the  council.  If 
so  its  drastic  proposals  did  not  fail  to  stir  opposition, 
many  of  the  colonels  taking  alarm  lest  the  army 
should  be  discredited  as  being  the  chief  fomenter  of 
the  troubles  of  the  nation,  and  combining  in  express- 
ing a  '  wish  that  the  hearts  of  King  and  kingdom ' 
might  '  be  knit  together  in  a  threefold  cord  of  love.' 1 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  counteract  this  unexpected 
demonstration  that,  when  the  council  met  again  on 
the  nth,  a  strongly- worded  petition  from  the  three 
regiments  of  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  and  Barkstead  was 
presented  to  Fairfax.2  Fairfax  was  not  to  be  thus 
intimidated.  Nothing,  he  said,  was  '  so  dear  to  him 
as  the  complete  settling  of  the  liberties  and  peace  of 


1  The  Bepresentations  and  Consultations  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Army,  E.  472,  3.  The  name  General  Council  was  frequently 
used  from  habit  of  this  council  of  officers. 

2  A  Petition  from  several  Begiments,  E.  470,  32. 
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the  kingdom.'  He  would,  therefore, '  proceed  to  such  lxvii 
things  as  may  give  most  hopes  of  justice  and  right-  ^^~" 
eousness  to  flow  down  equally  to  all,  without  any 
overture  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,'  and  would  '  clearly  commit  his  share 
of  interest  in  this  kingdom  into  the  common  bottom 
of  Parliament,  and  when  his  Majesty'  should  'give  his 
concurrence  to  what  is  tendered,  and  what  else  shall 
be  proposed  by  the  Parliament  necessary  for  procur- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,'  he  would 
6  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour  maintain  and  defend 
his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  in  that  just,  long- 
desired  agreement.' * 

Under  any  circumstances  such  a  declaration  Acom- 
would  have  carried  weight.  As  matters  stood  it  was  agreed  to. 
absolutely  decisive.  It  was  impossible  for  Ireton 
and  his  supporters  to  confront  King  and  Parliament 
in  opposition  to  their  own  general.  In  order  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  a  compromise  appears 
to  have  been  agreed  to.  On  the  one  hand,  when  the 
question  was  put  '  whether  they  should  acquiesce  in 
the  results  of  the  treaty,'  it  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative, only  six  votes,  it  is  said,  being  given  to  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  army  should  intervene  in  the  negotiation,  by 
submitting  to  Charles  certain  indispensable  condi- 
tions, which,  if  he  accepted  them,  were  afterwards 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  On  this  the  council 
adjourned  to  the  16th,  apparently  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  conditions 
before  they  were  finally  adopted.2     On  the  1  sth  an    Nov.  15. 

.     «  ,  .  p.       «.  Meeting  of 

informal  meeting  of  officers  was  held  at  the  Bull's  officers. 

1  The  Bejpresentations  and  Consultations,  dc.,  E.  472,  3. 

2  Letter  from  St.  Albans,  Nov.  14,  Packets  of  Letters,  E.  472,  9; 
?  to  Joachimi,  Nov.  g,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T,  fol.  283.     That 
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Head  Inn,  which  ended  in  their  declaring  '  their  most 
pious  and  unanimous  resolutions  for  peace.' ! 

That  Ireton  expected  that  the  overture  about  to 
be  made  would  be  attended  with  successful  results 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  communication  with  Lilburne,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  support,  It  had  been  at 
Cromwell's  suggestion  that  conferences  had  recently 
been  held  between  a  number  of  the  Levellers  and  the 
more  thoroughgoing  Independents  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding, as  may  fairly  be  presumed,  many  of  the 
Agitators  who  had  been  excluded  by  Fairfax  from 
the  council. 

The  first  conference  elicited  an  unexpected  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  soldiers,  was  '  to  cut  off  the  King's 
head,  and  force  and  thoroughly  purge,  if  not  dissolve, 
the  Parliament.'  To  this  Lilburne  took  exception. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  King  was  '  an  evil  man 
in  his  actions,  and  divers  of  his  party  as  bad,'  but 
that  was  no  reason  for  trusting  the  army  with  political 
power.  It  was  the  people's  interest  '  to  keep  up  one 
tyrant  to  balance  another,'  and  not  '  to  devolve  all 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  the  wills  and 
swords  of  the  army.' 

After  this  explosion,  those  present  at  the  con- 
there  was  practical  unanimity  in  the  council  is  known  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  17th  to  Hamniond  by  Ireton  and  three  other  colonels. 
"  It  hath  pleased  God,  and  we  are  persuaded  in  much  mercy,  even 
miraculously  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  your  friends  in  the  army,  as  one 
man  ...  to  interpose  in  this  treaty,  yet  in  such  wise,  both  for  matter 
and  manner  as,  we  believe,  will  not  only  refresh  the  bowels  of  the 
saints  and  all  other  faithful  people  of  this  kingdom,  but  be  of  satis- 
faction to  every  honest  member  of  Parliament  when  tendered  to  them 
and  made  public,  which  will  be  within  a  very  few  days."  Letters 
between  Hammond  and  the  Committee  .  .  .  at  Derby  House,  87. 
1  A  Remonstrance  from  the  Army,  E.  472,  13. 
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ference  quieted  down,   and  it  was  resolved  that  a     Lxvn 
committee  of  both  sections  should  be  appointed  to  v~l6'8 — 
meet  the  difficulty.     This  committee  accordingly  met    Noy.  I5< 
in  London,  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  on  November  mS'at 
15,  the  very  day  on  which  the  officers  at  St.  Albans  Head.ag8 
were  giving  expression  to  their  desire  for  peace  with 
the  King.     The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  agreement,  apparently  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
Agreement  of  the  People,  should  be  drawn  up,  and 
that  it  would  meet  again  at  head-quarters  to  give 
effect  to  this  purpose.     Accordingly,  either  on  the 
1 6th  or  17th,  it  moved  to  St.  Albans,  where,  finding  ^°teml6(?) 
that  time  was  pressing,  as  there  was  little  likelihood  P°rary 

Jl  o?  measure. 

that  the  King's  answer  to  the  overtures  from  the 
army  would  be  long  delayed,  it  determined  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  add  some 
paragraphs  to  the  draft  of  the  Eemonstrance.  These 
paragraphs  were  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  on  the  understanding  that  until 
both  sections  of  the  committee  were  at  one  in  this 
matter,  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  army  to 
dissolve  Parliament  by  force.1 

Even  if  this  circumstantial  statement  had  never  An  addi- 

tion  to  the 

reached  us,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  discover,  from  Remon- 
internal  evidence  alone,  that  much  in  the  concluding 

1  The  story  is  mainly  taken  from  Lilburne's  Legal,  Fundamental 
Liberties,  pp.  29,  30,  E.  560, 14.  Lilburne  speaks  there  of  the  necessity 
of  making  the  addition  at  once,  and  though  he  gives  no  reason  for 
haste,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  necessity 
of  being  ready  when  the  King's  answer  arrived.  On  the  15th  some 
Agitators  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  London  protesting  against  the  idea  of 
their  being  against  the  treaty  '  provided  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
security  for  the  future,  our  arrears  paid,  the  great  burden  of  the 
kingdom  removed  and  taken  off,  religion  settled,  and  the  subject  freed 
from  all  tyranny  and  oppression  either  from  Prince  or  epresenta- 
tives.'  A  Eemonstrance  from  the  Army,  E.  472,  13.  The  writers 
were  probably  those  who  sat  on  the  Nag's  Head  Committee. 
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paragraphs  of  the  Eemonstrance  in  its  final  shape 
-l6*  8 "    either  proceeded  from  some  other  pen  than  Ireton's, 

or  were  at  least  written  by  him  under  the  influence 
tutiona/  °f  ^e  Levellers.  The  constitutional  provisions  bear 
compro-      the  appearance  of  a  compromise  between  the  author 

J.    X  J. 

of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  and  the  authors  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  People.   Parliament  is  to  be  required, 
after  fixing  a  date  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  biennial  successors,  to  ordain  that  all 
who  had  fought  on  the  King's  side  should  be  excluded 
from  voting  at  elections  or  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
*  a  competent  number  of  years,'  and  the  same  con- 
dition was  to  be  imposed  on  all  who  should  '  oppose 
or  not  join  in  agreement  to  this  settlement.'     Parlia- 
ments thus  chosen  were  to  have  supreme  power  with 
PaSia        two  reservations  -  first,  that  they  might  not  question 
ments.        any  one  for  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  civil  war, 
except  so  far  as  had  been  determined  by  the  existing 
Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  might  not  take 
away    '  any   of  the    foundations   of  common  right, 
liberty,  or  safety,  contained  in   this   settlement   or 
agreement.'     Further,  any  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  his  dissent,  that 
the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust.     Moreover 
no  future  king  was  to  be  admitted  '  but  upon  the 
election  of,  and  as  upon  trust  from  the  people,  by 
such  their  representatives,  nor  without  disclaiming 
and   disavowing   all   pretence   to   a   negative  voice 
against  the  determinations  of  the  said  representatives 
or  Commons  in  Parliament.' 1 

1  Apparently  some  of  these  constitutional  provisions  are  taken  from 
Ireton's  original  draft,  others  from  the  suggestions  of  Lilburne  and  his 
followers.  There  is  no  clearly  cut  line  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Remonstrance.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  who  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
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'  These  matters  of  general  settlement '  were  to  be     £xvri 
proclaimed  by  Parliament  or  '  by  the  authority  of  ~~l6\%~' 
the  Commons  therein,  and  to  be  further  established  An  Agree- 
by  general  contract  or  agreement  of  the  people  with  Peopiefthe 
their  subscriptions  thereunto.'     No  one,   moreover,  demanded- 
was  to  '  benefit  by  this  agreement   who   shall  not 
consent  and  subscribe  thereunto  ;  nor  any  king  be 
admitted  to  the  crown,  or  other  person  to  any  office 
or  place  of  public  trust,  without  express  accord  or 
subscription  to  the  same.' * 

Between  the  earlier  and  the  later  parts    of  the  Contrast 

*-  t  between 

Eemonstrance  there  is  an  evident  breach  of  continuity,  the  two 

t  i  •  parts  of  the 

111   the   one   the   basis   of    the    constitution   is   the  Remon- 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  in  the  other,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  certain  constitutional  scheme  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  any  legal  or  popular  authority.    In  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  House  of 
Lords  and  the  establishment  of  an  elective  monarchy 
without  a  negative  voice — this  part  of  the  Eemon-  zmtru- 
strance  foreshadowed  The  Instrument  of  Government  q6^!- 
which,  four  years  later,  was  issued  as  the  constitutional  XSoweS" 
charter  of  the  Protectorate.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  of  State  which  played  so  important  a  part 
both  in  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  and  in  The  Instru- 
ment of  Government  is  here  passed  over  in  silence. 

On  November  1 6,  whilst  Ire  ton  and  the  Levellers  t^ws 
were  working  together  in  amending  and  completing  ^t°0ver" 
the  Eemonstrance,  the  Council  of  Officers  despatched  the  Kins« 
to  the  King  the  proposals  which  had  been  put  into 
shape  since  its  last  meeting  on  the  nth.2     In  these 
Charles  was  asked  to  grant  no  mere  temporary  conces- 
sions to  last  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  a  permanent 
constitutional  settlement.    A  period  was  to  be  fixed  by 
statute  to  the  sitting  of  the  existing  Parliament,  and  its 

1  A  Eemonstrance  from  the  Army,  65-67.  2  See  p.  499. 
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place  was  to  be  taken  by  biennial  Parliaments  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  elected  under  an 
improved  system  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  seats 
was  concerned,  though  no  provision  was  made  for 
lowering  the  franchise.  The  militia  was  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  Council  of  State,  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  to  be  appointed  by  Parliament  for  ten 
years,  and  after  that  by  the  King,  whose  choice  was 
however  to  be  limited  to  selection  out  of  three  names 
submitted  to  him  by  Parliament.  Only  five  English- 
men were  to  be  excepted  from  pardon,  the  composi- 
tions of  all  other  Eoyalists  being  fixed  at  a  moderate 
sum.  The  army  was  for  the  present  to  be  kept  on 
foot,  and  a  fixed  establishment  provided  for  it,  but 
only  till  two  months  had  elapsed  after  the  meeting 
of  the  first  biennial  Parliament,  to  which  would  thus 
be  given  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
defence  of  the  realm. 

Such  were  the  main  conditions  on  the  acceptance 
of  which  the  Council  of  Officers  professed  its  readi- 
ness to  restore  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  royal 
issue  '  to  a  condition  of  safety,  honour,  and  freedom 
in  this  nation,  without  diminution  to  their  personal 
rights,  or  farther  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  power.' 1  Like  the  Four  Bills,  presented  twelve 
months  before,  this  overture  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  in  dispute,  and  did  not 
directly  touch  on  the  burning  question  of  the  nega- 
tive voice.  Practically,  however,  by  depriving  Charles 
of  control  over  the  armed  force  and  the  appointment 
of  officials,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him,  if  he  once 
accepted  the  conditions,  to  set  the  will  of  Parliament 
at  defiance,  and  virtually  asked  him  to  substitute  a 
monarchy  of  influence  for  a  monarchy  of  authority. 

1  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  E.  473,  5. 
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Nurtured  as  he  had  been  in  the  traditions  of  the     lxvh 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  Charles  was,  in  short,  re-  ^Z^ 
quired   to    anticipate,    in   all   essential    points,    the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

Though  Ireton  had  consented  to  the  transmission  ireton 
of  these  proposals  to  Newport,  it  is  most  unlikely  expecTa 
that  he  anticipated  anything  else  than  their  summary  amsT™ 
rejection.     For  some  days  news  had  been  arriving 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  gave  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  King  would  be  found  in  a  yielding 
mood.    On  the  12th  Charles  again  wrote  to  Hopkins  *  cha;rles 

o  a  again 

to  inquire  about  the  tides  and  the  stations  of  the  guards  prePares 

x  &  to  escape. 

which  he  would  have  to  evade  after  succeeding  in 
getting  clear  of  the  Castle.2  As  had  happened  before, 
his  project  was  betrayed  to  the  Committee  of  Derby 
House,  and  on  the  13th  the  committee  wrote  to 
inform  Hammond  that  the  King  intended  to  escape 
and  to  make  for  Gosport  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
or  17th.3 

If  there  was  nothing  now  disclosed  to  indicate  His 
Charles's  further  intentions,  a  belief  was  abroad  that  projects. 
if  he  were  once  free  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  force  which  Ormond  hoped  to  gather 
together  in  Ireland  in  the  following  year.     Moreover 
there  had  been,  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Scots 
at  Preston,  a  complete  change  in  the  management  of 
the  fleet  in  Holland.    The  Presbyterian  Vice- Admiral,  The  fleet 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,4  had  been  discarded,  Rupert, 
and  Eupert  appointed  in  his  place.     There  was  no 
mystery  about  Eupert's  intention  to  act  in  combina- 
tion with  Ormond.     "  The  seamen,"  according  to  a 

1  See  p.  482. 

2  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Nov.  12,  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1), 
App.  163. 

3  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  Nov.  13,  Letters  between  Hammond 
and  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  85.  4  See  p.  422. 
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London  newspaper,  "  report  that,  if  they  are  not  all 
pleased  when  the  treaty  comes  to  a  period,  they  can 
prevail  with  ....  Tromp  to  conduct  them  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  when  they  are  on  the  main,  they'll 
get  away  in  an  Irish  mist,  which  is  now  thicker  than 
a  Scottish."  * 

Under  these  circumstances  Ireton,  knowing  as  he 
did  that,  if  Charles  succeeded  in  getting  away,  all 
constitutional  arrangements  would  be  made  in  vain, 
joined  three  other  colonels,  Harrison,  Desborough, 
and  Grosvenor,  in  writing  a  letter  to  Hammond  on 
the  17th,  the  day  on  which  the  overtures  from  the 
army  were  being  brought  under  Charles's  eye.  After 
touching  on  the  excellence  of  these  overtures  and  on 
the  desire  of  everyone  in  the  army  that  peace  may  be 
secured,2  the  four  colonels  turned  to  a  subject  which 
would  brook  no  delay.  "  Considering,"  they  wrote,  "  of 
what  consequence  the  escape  of  the  King  from  you 
in  the  interim  may  prove,  we  haste  this  despatch  to 
you,  together  with  our  most  earnest  request  that,  as 
you  tender  the  interest  of  this  nation,  of  God's  people, 
or  of  any  moral  men,  or  as  you  tender  the  ending 
of  England's  troubles,  or  desire  that  justice  and 
righteousness  may  take  place,  you  would  see  to  the 
securing  of  that  person  from  escape,  whether  by 
returning  him  to  the  Castle,  or  such  other  way  as  in 
thy  wisdom  and  honesty  shall  seem  meetest."  Then 
follow  words  significant  of  the  relations  now  existing 
between  Fairfax  and  the  writers.  "We  are  confident," 
they  proceed,  "  you  will  receive  in  a  few  days  the 
duplicate  of  this  desire,  and  an  assurance  from  the 
General  and  Army  to  stand  by  you  in  it ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  for  our  parts,  though  it  may  not  be  very 
considerable  to  you,  we  do  hereby  engage  to  own 

1   The  Per/.  Weekly  Account,  E.  472,  10.        2  See  p.  499,  note  2. 
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you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  therein,  which  we     lxvu. 
should  not   so  forwardly  express,  but    that  we  are  "~l64g~J 
impelled  to  the  premises  in  duty  and  conscience  to 
God  and  man."  * 

Evidently  Ireton  was  secure  of  the  acceptance  of  ^Jfthe 
the  Eemonstrance  by  the  Council  of  the  Army  in  the  overture  of 

J  J  the  army. 

event  of  Charles's  rejection  of  the  last  overture.  On 
the  1 7th,  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  the  four 
colonels  was  written,  Charles  briefly,  though  in  cha- 
racteristically indirect  fashion,  rejected  the  terms  laid 
before  him.  He  was  willing,  he  replied,  writing  either 
to  Fairfax  or  to  the  Council  of  Officers,  to  annul  all 
declarations  against  Parliament  and  to  consent  to  an 
act  of  oblivion  embracing  all  his  subjects.  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  London  if 
he  was  to  put  into  formal  shape  his  other  concessions. 
"  These,"  he  added,  "  being  perfected,  his  Majesty 
believes  his  two  Houses  will  think  it  reasonable  that 
the  proposals  of  the  army  concerning  the  succession 
of  Parliaments  and  their  due  elections  should  be  taken 
into  consideration."  Not  only  had  he,  by  implication, 
acknowledged  the  nullity  of  the  concessions  already 
offered  by  him  at  Newport,  but  by  ignoring  all  the 
demands  for  security  made  by  the  Council  of  Officers, 
and  by  offering  to  submit  its  constitutional  proposals 
to  a  Parliament  which  detested  the  army,  he  prac- 
tically set  both  Parliament  and  army  at  defiance. 

By  this  time  Charles's  favourite  plan  of  balancing    Nov.  13. 

.  ,  r    _  _       _.  _.        °    Hamilton 

one  party  against  another  was  thoroughly  discredited,  to  be 
Even  the  Houses  had  not  been  moved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings at  St.  Albans  to  throw  themselves  into  his 
arms.     It   is   true  that   on  the    13th  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  in  desperate  straits  for  money,  agreed  to 

1  Ireton    and    others  to  Hammond,   Nov.    ij,  Letters    between 
Hammond  and  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  87. 
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liberate  Hamilton  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  100,000/. 
Yet  on  the  15  th  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  a  vote 
that  Charles  himself  should  be  '  settled  in  a  condition 
of  honour,  freedom,  and  safety '  only  upon  his  agree- 
ing to  accept  without  alteration  the  propositions 
which  he  had  rejected  or  amended  at  Newport.1 

The  Council  of  Officers  was  likely  to  take  still 
more  active  measures.  Charles  had  made  the  path 
easy  to  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruction, 
and  when,  on  the  18th,  his  reply  was  read  in  the 
council,  the  only  dissentients  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Eemons trance  were  Colonel  Eich  and  Captain  Cecil.2 
Fairfax,  resolute  in  the  field,  had  no  intellectual  initia- 
tive, and  was  therefore  no  match  for  Ire  ton  in  council. 

On  the  20th  the  Eemons  trance  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Ewer  and  some 
other  officers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army.3  It 
was  only  natural  that  an  attempt  to  cut  the  consti- 
tutional knot  by  the  intervention  of  the  army  should 
be  resented  by  a  body  of  men  who  still  hoped,  how- 
ever unreasonably,  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Commons  could  not  regard 
the  question  from  the  purely  Eoyalist  point  of  view, 
as  they  believed  as  firmly  as  the  army  that  the  King 
had  attempted  for  the  sake  of  power  to  change  a 
limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  that  he  must 
in  some  way  or  other  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary 
control.  Yet  they  detested  the  idea  of  making  parlia- 
ments democratic,  and  still  more  the  idea  of  allowing 
the  army  in  any  way  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Houses.  It  was  no  blame  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  that  they  shrank  instinctively  from  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  not  only  as  subversive 

1  L.J.  x.  587,  592. 


2  Merc.  Militaris,  E.  473,  8. 
C.J.vi.  81. 
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of  the  traditional  respect  for  monarchy,  but  also  as  lxvtl 

tending  to  overthrow  that  respect  for  law  upon  which  "~^ZJ~" 
their  own  claim  to  reverence  was  based. 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons  had  any  means  Logical 

defects 

of  offering  permanent  resistance  to  the  army  may  well  in  the 

-1         -it-it  ••  •  i  •  ill  ii       position 

be  doubted,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  unable  of  the 
to  gain  even  a  tactical  success  unless  it  opened  its 
eyes  to  those  radical  facts  to  which  it  had  long 
been  blind.  The  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  army  that,  from  good  motives- 
or  bad  ones,  Charles  never  would  consent  to  those 
changes  in  the  constitution  which  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  concurred  in  desiring,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  either  be  restored  on  his  own  terms — 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  more  than  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  his  right  of  appointing  officials,  con- 
trolling the  armed  force,  and  hindering  legislation  by 
his  possession  of  a  negative  voice — or  he  must  not 
be  restored  at  all.  It  was  indeed  possible  that  if  the 
House  promptly  concurred  with  the  demand  of  the 
Eemonstrance  by  dethroning  the  King,  it  might  win 
over  to  its  side  Fairfax  and  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  the  first  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Officers, 
and  thus  reduce  the  army  for  a  time  to  impotence  by 
dividing  it  in  twain. 

That  the  Commons  should  take  so  bold  a  step  The 

,  -,         -,-  i       t  r»  Commons 

was  not  to  be  expected.     Large   bodies  01  men  are  postpone 
incapable  of  sudden   changes    of  position,  and   the  tioToftne 
House,  on   receiving  the  Eemonstrance,  obeyed  its  strance. 
instinct  of  inertness  by  simply  postponing  its  con- 
sideration  to   the  27th.      On  the  following  day  it 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  treaty  with  the  King,  as 
though   he    could  ever  be  won   to   adopt  the    con- 
stitutional  views   which   were    accepted    at    West- 

1  C.J.  vi.  81. 
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minster.1  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Houses  hoped 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Charles.  On  the  18th  they 
had  concurred  on  the  names  of  seven  persons  to  be 
banished,  namely,  Norwich,  Holland,  Capel,  Lough- 
borough, Lingen,  Laugharne,  and  Owen,2  every  one 
of  whom  had  been  a  promoter  of  the  recent  insur- 
rections. On  the  21st,  the  day  after  the  Eemon- 
strance  had  been  presented,  they  also  concurred  on 
the  names  of  seven  persons  to  be  absolutely  excepted 
from  pardon.  Of  these  only  one,  Judge  Jenkins,  was 
within  their  power,  whilst  the  other  six,  Newcastle, 
Digby,  Byron,  Langdale,  Grenvile,  and  Dodington 
had  already  escaped  to  the  Continent,  so  that  in  their 
case  the  sentence  was  merely  equivalent  to  one  of 
banishment  for  life.3 

If  the  Houses  expected  to  win  Charles  by  any  con- 
cessions short  of  absolute  submission,  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  On  the  1 7th,  the  day  on  which  he  defied 
the  army,  he  defied  the  Houses  by  again  refusing  to 
change  his  answer  on  the  subject  of  his  directions 
to  Ormond.  On  the  21st  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  a  step  beyond  his  former  offer  relating  to  the 
Church.  Episcopacy  might  be  suspended  for  three 
years  and  limited  when  the  three  years  came  to  an 
end,  but  it  must  not  be  abolished,  nor  were  the 
bishops'  hands  to  be  alienated  in  perpetuity.4  When 
these  answers  reached  London  the  Houses  could  not 
resolve  on  any  definite  course,  and  on  the  25th  they 
contented  themselves  with  extending  the  time  of  the 
negotiation  to  the  27th.  Before  that  day  arrived 
Charles  threw  a  sop  to  them  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  their   commissioners  a  letter  to    Ormond 


1  C.J.  vi.  82. 

3  lb.  x.  587,  595,  599- 

4  Walker,  81  ;  Peck's  Desid.  Curiosa,  404. 


L.J.  x.  590,  596. 
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CHAP. 
LXVII. 


requiring  him  to  desist  from  any  further  dealings 
with  the  Irish  Confederates.1 

On  November  27  the  commissioners  took  leave    Nov.  27. 
of  Charles,  carrying  with  them  his  final  answers,  and  ^ges?o°™-s 
the  letter  to  Ormond,  which,  as  he  had  previously  o^chaS. 
instructed  the   Lord   Lieutenant   to   disregard   any- 
thing he  might  write  in   captivity,  was  absolutely 
valueless.2 

Though  this  particular  act  of  duplicity  remained  The  army 

-.  impatient. 

for  the  present  undiscovered,  the  army  had  know- 
ledge enough  of  Charles's  double  dealing  to  render  it 
increasingly  impatient  of  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Houses  were  attempting  to  set  him  again  upon 
the  throne.     It  was,  moreover,  bv  this  time  known  Cromwell 

'       •f  agrees  with 

at  St.  Albans  that  Cromwell  was  at  last  prepared  to  iieton. 
support  the  main  contention  of  the  Eemonstrance — 
the  demand  for  the  execution  of  justice   upon   all 
offenders  without  respect  of  persons. 

Enough   of    Cromwell's    correspondence    of  this     Nov.  6. 
time  has  been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  some  extent  letter  to 
to  follow  the  growth  of  this  resolve  in  his  mind.     A 
letter  written  by  him  to  Hammond  on  November  6,3 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Officers  at  St. 
Albans,  bears  evidence  of  Cromwell's  inability  as  yet 
definitely  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  great  question 
of  the  trial  of  the  King.     It  appears  from  this  letter  some  of 
that  Cromwell  had  heard  that  a  party  amongst  the  pendants 
Independents,  including  Vane,4  Pierrepont,  and  Ham-  Restore  the 
mond,  in  their  alarm  at  the  thoroughgoing  reforms  King' 

1  The  King  to  Ormond,  Nov.  25,  Walker,  95.  2  See  p.  484. 

3  Cromwell  to  'Hammond,  Nov.  6,  Clarice  MSS.  This  letter  is 
signed  Heron's  Brother.  Heron  stands  for  Vane,  whom  Cromwell 
constantly  styles  his  brother.  It  begins  '  Dear  Robin '  like  all 
Cromwell's  letters  to  Hammond,  and  the  language  is  unmistakeably 
Cromwell's. 

4  For  Vane's  anxiety  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  see  p.  475. 
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lxvel     demanded  by  the  Levellers,  were  anxious  to  come 
^~^7^  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  on  the  basis  of 
moderate  Episcopacy  and  toleration.     It  was  to  this 
state  of  opinion  that  he  now  addressed  himself. 
Cromwell's         "  Dear   Eobin,"  wrote    Cromwell,    "  I   trust   the 
Charles.      same  spirit  that  guided  thee  heretofore  is  still  with 
thee.     Look  to  thy  heart ;  thou  art  where  tempta- 
tions multiply.     I  fear  lest  our  friends  should  burn 
their   fingers,  as   some   others   did   not  long   since, 
He  depre-    whose  hearts  have  ached  for  it.1     How  easy  it  is  to 
office       nnd  arguments  for  what  we  would  have  ;  how  easy 
taken  with  to  ta^e  offence  at  things  called  Levellers,  and  run 
Levellers,    mto  an  extremity  on  the  other  hand,  meddling  with 
an   accursed    thing.     Peace  is  only  good  when  we 
receive  it  out  of  our  Father's  hand,  most  dangerous 
to  go  against  the  will  of  God  to  attain  it.     War  is 
good,  when  led  to  it  by  our  Father ;  most  evil  when 
it  comes  from  the  lusts  that  are  in  our  members.    We 
wait  upon  the  Lord  who  will  teach  us  and  lead  us, 
whether    to    doing   or   suffering.     Tell    my   brother 
and  objects  Heron,2  I  smiled  at  his  expression  concerning  wise 

to  accept-  '  -t  o 

mg  the       friend's  3  opinion,  who  thinks  that  the  enthroning  the 

restoration   King  with  Presbytery  brings  spiritual  slavery,  but 

moderate     with  a  moderate  Episcopacy  works  a  good  peace. 

pacy.  Both  are  a  hard  choice ;  I  trust  there's  no  necessity 

of  either,  except  our  base  unbelief  and  fleshly  wisdom 

make  it  so  ;  but  if  I  have  any  logic  it  will  be  easier 

to  tyrannise  having  that  he  likes  and  serves  his  turn, 

than  what  you  know  and   all  believe  he   so  much 

dislikes  ; 4  but,  as  to  my  brother  himself,   tell  him 

1  Probably  alluding  to  his  own  and  Ireton's  efforts  to  win  the  King 
in  1647.  2  i-e.  Vane. 

3  Probably  Pierrepont.   Both  Vane  and  Pierrepont  were  at  Newport 
as  commissioners  for  the  treaty. 

4  i.e.  easier  for  the  King  to  tyrannise  with  Episcopacy  than  with 
Presbytery. 
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indeed  I  think  some  of  my  friends  have  advanced  too     Lxvn 
far,  and  need  make  an  honourable  retreat."  — 7rT-" 

Cromwell  was  influenced  by  his  own  experience  ^  alliance 
in  Scotland.     If  he  had  come  so  easily  to  an  under-  J^by-e 
standing  with  Argyle,  why  should  it  be  difficult  to  parable. 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
England?    "I  hope,"  he  continued,  "the  same  experi- 
ence will  keep  thy  heart  and  hands  from  him  against 
whom  God  hath  so  witnessed,  though  reason  should 
suggest  things  never  so  plausible.    I  pray  thee  tell  my 
brother  Heron  thus  much  from  me,  and  if  a  mistake 
concerning  our  compliance  with  Presbytery  perplex 
an  evil  business — for  so  I  account  it — and  make  the 
wheels  of  such  a  chariot  go  heavy,  I  can  be  passive 
and  let  it  go,  knowing  that  innocency  and  integrity 
lose  nothing  by  a  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord." 

Evidently  some  of  Cromwell's  Independent  friends  cromweii 

iTT  i  i  •  i   •  r*  •  •  justifies 

had  been  blaming  him  lor  coming  to  terms  with  his  alliance 
Argyle.  "  Our  papers,"  he  continues  in  self-justifi-  Argyie. 
cation,  "  are  public.  Let  us  be  judged  by  them. 
Answers  do  not  involve  us.1  I  profess  to  thee  I 
desire  from  my  heart — I  have  prayed  for  it — I  have 
waited  for  the  day  to  see  union  and  right  under- 
standing between  tne  godly  people — Scots,  English, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Ana- 
baptists, and  all.  Our  brothers  of  Scotland — really  2 
Presbyterians — were  our  greatest  enemies.  God  hath 
justified  us  in  their  sight — caused  us  to  requite  good 
for  evil — caused  them  to  acknowledge  it  publicly  by 
acts  of  State  and  privately,  and  the  thing  is  true  in 
the  sight  of  the  sun  ;  it  is  a  high  conviction  upon 

1  i.e.  We  are  bound  by  our  own  words,  not  by  the  answers  made 
by  the  Scots.  Cromwell  perhaps  refers  to  the  answer  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Estates  on  Oct.  6,  in  which  they  speak  of  '  these 
covenanted  kingdoms.'     E.  468,  19. 

2  i.e.  not  merely  politically. 

III.  L   L 
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them.  Was  it  not  fit  to  be  civil,  to  profess  love,  to 
deal  with  clearness  with  them  for  the  removing  of 
prejudice  ;  to  ask  them  what  they  had  against  us, 
and  to  give  them  an  honest  answer  ?  This  we  have 
done,  and  no  more  ;  and  herein  is  a  more  glorious 
work  in  our  eyes  than  if  we  had  gotten  the  sacking 
and  plunder  of  Edinburgh,  the  strong  castle  into 
our  hands,  and  made  a  conquest  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Orcades ;  and  we  can  say,  through  God,  we  have 
left  such  a  witness  amongst  them,  as  if  it  work  not 
yet,  by  reason  the  poor  souls  are  so  wedded  to  their 
government,1  yet  there  is  that  conviction  upon  them 
that  will  undoubtedly  have  its  fruit  in  due  time." 

One  lesson  more  Cromwell  drew  from  his  ex- 
perience in  Scotland.  The  new  Committee  of  Estates 
had  taken  on  itself  to  dissolve  the  late  Parliament 
and  to  order  fresh  elections.  "  I  have,"  wrote 
Cromwell,  "  one  word  more  to  say.  Thy  friends, 
dear  Eobin,  are  in  heart  and  profession  what  they 
were ;  have  not  dissembled  their  principles  at 
all.  Are  not  they  a  little  justified  in  this,  that  a 
lesser  party  of  a  Parliament  hath  made  it  lawful  to 
declare  the  greater  part  a  faction,  and  made  a 
Parliament  null  and  called  a  new  one,  and  to  do  this 
by  force,  and  this  by  the  same  mouths  that  condemned 
it  in  others  ?  Think  of  the  example  and  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  let  others  think  of  it  too,  if  they  be 
not  drenched  too  deep  in  their  own  reason  and 
opinion."  To  cut  the  knot  of  the  constitutional 
difficulty  in  England  not  by  a  mere  forcible  expul- 
sion of  members,  but  by  a  forcible  dissolution 
followed  by  new  elections,  was  the  expedient  which, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  commended  itself  to 
Cromwell's  mind. 


i.e.  the  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church. 
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In  this  letter,  written  by  Cromwell  on  November  6,     Lxvn 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  any  wish  to  bring  ' — 7ry" 
the  King  to  trial,  and  no  definite  indication  of  any    Nov.  20. 
wish  even  to  dethrone  him.      A  fortnight  later  all  changTofS 
was  changed.     On  the  20th,  after  Cromwell  had  had  tone- 
time  to  digest   the  answer  given  by  Charles  on  the 
17th    to   the  army's  demand    for  security,1   he  for- 
warded to  Fairfax  a  bundle  of  regimental  petitions 
couched  in  what  was  now  the  usual  style.     "  I  find,"  He  asks 

-  •  i  rv»  f°r  justice 

he  wrote,  "  a  very  great  sense  m  the  officers  .  .  .  without 
for  the  sufferings  and  the  ruin  of  this  poor  kingdom,  persons.0 
and  in  them  all  a  very  great  zeal  to  have  impartial 
justice  done  upon  offenders  ;  and  I  must  confess  I 
do  in  all,  from  my  heart,  concur  with  them,  and  I 
verily  think  and  am  persuaded  they  are  things  which 
God  puts  into  our  hearts." 2 

By  this  time,   too,   Cromwell   was   growing   im-  Order 
patient  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbyterians  at  removal  of 

£_  .  \  °  •       i  •  -,        Sir  John 

Westminster.  Amongst  the  prisoners  m  his  custody  Owen, 
was  Sir  John  Owen,  who  had  headed  a  rising  in 
North  Wales,3  and  had  in  consequence  been  voted 
a  traitor.  Cromwell  now  received  an  order  to  send 
this  man  up  to  London  that  he  might,  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  1 8th,4  be  banished  on  making  his 
composition.  He  at  once  flamed  up  in  wrath.  "  If  Cromweirs 
I  be  not  mistaken,"  he  wrote  to  two  members  of  the  remon- 
House,  "  the  House  of  Commons  did  vote  all  those 
traitors  that  did  adhere  to  or  bring  in  the  Scots  in 
their  late  invading  of  this  kingdom  under  Duke 
Hamilton ;  and  not  without  very  clear  justice,  this 
being  a  more  prodigious  treason  than  any  that  had 

1  See  p.  507. 

2  Cromwell  to  Fairfax,  Nov.  20,  Bushw.  vii.  1,339.  The  letter  is 
reprinted  by  Carlyle  (Letter  lxxxiii.)  with  unnecessary  changes  of 
form.  3  See  p.  393.  4  See  p.  510. 
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been  perfected  before  ;  because  the  former  quarrel  was 
that  Englishmen  might  rule  over  one  another,  this  to 
vassalise  us  to  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  their  fault  who 
have  appeared  in  this  summer's  business  is  certainly 
double  to  theirs  who  were  in  the  first,  because  it  is 
the  repetition  of  the  same  offence  against  all  the 
witnesses  that  God  has  borne,  by  making  and  abetting 
a  second  war."  1 

Here,  then,  and  not  in  anv  constitutional  ideas 
about  limited  monarchy,  lay  the  root  of  Cromwell's 
cry  for  justice  on  delinquents,  in  which,  after  long 
hesitation,  he  had  at  last  included  a  cry  for  justice 
on  the  King.  The  men  who  had  invited  foreigners 
6  to  vassalise  us  '  must  die,  without  respect  ol 
persons,  in  expiation  of  so  great  a  crime.  In  a 
second  letter  to  Hammond,  written  on  the  25th, 
Cromwell  strove  to  justify  his  change  of  ground  in 
the  spirit  of  one  who  argues  because  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  not  in  that  of  one  who  has  resolved  to 
follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it  may  lead  him. 
With  the  Eemonstrance  itself  he  deals  somewhat 
slightingly,  not  being  much  concerned  with  consti- 
tutional considerations,  though  he  is  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  its  general  conclusions.  "  God," 
Hammond  had  argued,  "  hath  appointed  authorities 
among  the  nations,  to  which  active  or  passive 
obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  resides  in  England 
in  the  Parliament.  Therefore  active  or  passive 
resistance  is  forbidden."  2  "  All,"  replies  Cromwell, 
"  agree  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to 
resist."  The  only  question  is  '  whether  ours  be  such 
a  case.'     Then  follow  suggestions  rather  than  argu- 


1  Cromwell  to  Jenner  and  Ashe,  Nov.  20,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxxii. 

2  "  is  forbidden  "  is  only  suggested  as  representing  "  &c."  in  the 
original. 
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ments.    Is  Solus  populi  a  sound  position  ?    Secondly,     lxvti 
does  the  treaty  carried  on  at  Newport  violate   the  v-    r  -' 
engagements  made  by  Parliament  with   the   army ; 
and,  if  so,  is  it  likely  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  ?     "  Thirdly,"  asks  Cromwell,  "  whether  this  The 

1  i  n    ^  n      -i   -i         /-n      l  authority 

army  be  not  a  lawiul  power  called  by  God  to  oppose  of  the 
and  fight  against  the  King  upon  some  stated  grounds ; 
and  being  in  power  to  such  ends  may  not  oppose 
one  name  of  authority  for   these   ends  as  well  as 
another  name  ?  " 

It  was  an  audacious  suggestion,  against  which 
Cromwell  himself  had  once  protested  with  all  his 
might,  and  from  which  even  now  he  soon  draws  back 
in  alarm.  "  Truly,"  he  proceeds,  "  these  reasonings 
may  be  but  fleshly."     He  then  falls  back  on  provi-  Th?. 

J  \  r  testimony 

dences  as  supporting  his  position,  and  on  the  steady  °*  pro- 
growth  of  a  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  God, 
doubtless  by  His  inspiration.  "  If  the  Lord,"  he 
writes,  "  have  in  any  measure  persuaded  His  people, 
as  generally  He  hath,  of  the  lawfulness,  nay,  of  the 
duty : — this  persuasion  prevailing  upon  the  heart 
is  faith,  and  the  more  the  difficulties  there  are,  the 
more  the  faith."  There  must  therefore  be  no  longer 
hesitation.  Neither  fear  of  the  Levellers  and  of  their 
destructive /principles,  nor  the  hesitations  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  holding  that 
'  the  people  of  God  may  have  as  much  or  more  good 
the  one  way  than  the  other,'  must  be  a  hindrance 
to  resolute  action.  "  Good,"  bursts  out  Cromwell, 
"  by  this  man,  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  wit- 
nessed, and  whom  thou  knowest !  Is  this  so  in  their 
hearts,  or  is  it  reasoned,  forced  in  ?  "  1 

Cromwell  cared  more  for  the  thing  to  be  done 

1  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Nov.  25,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxxxv. 
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Lxvn  than  f°r  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  Far  into  the 
~i6a8  —  future  ne  could  n°t  look,  and  he  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  instinctive  horror  with  which  the  English 
people  regarded  an  army  which  counted  its  impulses 
as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  He  might  be 
able  to  remove  the  immediate  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  lay  broad  the 
foundations  of  the  peace  for  which  he  sighed. 
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CHAPTEE  LXYIII. 
pride's  purge. 

Before  Cromwell's  last  letter  reached  its  destination,     chap. 
Hammond's  views  and  opinions  had  ceased  to  influence  *- — , — ^ 
the  course  of  events  at  Carisbrooke.     The  vote  of  ,,* 

Military 

November    20,    by  which    the    Commons  postponed  opinion 
the  consideration  of  the  Bemonstrance,1  was  held  at  Aibans. 
St.  Albans  as  intimating  a  resolution  to  continue  the 
negotiation  with  the  King.     As  it  was  known  on  the  The  King 
1 8th  that  Charles  was  still  bent  on  leaving  the  island,2  secured. 
there  was  all  the  more  reason  to  secure  his  person 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  escape  impossible. 

To  effect  this  object  it  would  be  necessary  to  Hammond 
remove  Hammond,  who  had  replied  either  to  the  secureShim. 
letter  from  the  four  colonels  or  to  a  later  one  from 
Fairfax  by  a  repetition  of  his  offer  to  resign  his  post, 
whilst  he  refused  blankly  to  make  any  change  in 
the  King's  position,  and  declared  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  take  orders  from  Parliament  in  this  matter 
and  not  from  the  General.  Fairfax  replied  on  the 
21st,  recalling  Hammond  to  head-quarters  on  the 
plea  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  remove  his  scruples, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Ewer 

1  See  p.  509. 

2  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  Nov.  18,  Letters  between  Hammond 
and  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  90. 
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lxviii.    ^ad   keen   appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  his  absence.1 

By  the  bearer  of  Fairfax's  despatch  Hammond 
•acted  bj-    also  received  a  letter  from  Ire  ton,  in  which  an  attempt 
dutSsms     was  made  even  at  that  late  hour  to  convince  him 
that  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  obedience  to  his  military 
superiors.     Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  dis- 
tracted governor  attempted  to  comply  at  the  same 
time   with   his    civil    and   his   military   obligations. 
H^°re26'    Having  made  preparations  for  leaving  the  island,  he 
pares  to      notified  his  intention  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Nov.  27,    Lords  on  the  26th,2  and  on  the  27th  gave  over  his 
tkideenstals  charge  during  his  absence  to  Major  Eolph  and  two 
h^piaV*    other  officers,  Captain  Boreman  and  Captain  Hawes, 
thenTto1115  Wltn   instructions    to   prevent   the   removal   of    the 
resist  the     King  from  the   island    '  unless   by   direct   order   of 

King  s  c)  «/ 

removal.  Parliament,'  and  authorising  them  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  call  upon  the  two  regiments  of  trained  bands 
belonging  to  the  island  to  support  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.3 

Meanwhile  measures  were  being  taken  to  counter- 

act  any  such  movement  on  Hammond's  part.     Head- 

Head-24'     quarters  had  been  moved  to  Windsor  on  the  24th, 

garters  at  ancT[  on  ^e  following  day  the  Council  of  Officers  held 

Windsor.  o  J 

Nov.  25.  long  debate,  at  the  end  of  which  Ewer  was  finally 
to'theLiie  despatched  to  the  island.  When  he  arrived  at  Caris- 
of  wight.     krooke  on  £}ie  27th  \ie  founcl  that  Hammond  had  not 

Nov.  27.  '  #  •  . 

His  alter-    yet  commenced  his  journey,  and  at  once  placed  m  his 
Hammond,  hands  a  warrant  from  Fairfax  and  the  Council  direct- 

1  Fairfax  to  Hanirnond,  Nov.  20,  L.J.  x.  610;  Ireton  to  Hammond, 
Nov.  22,  Letters  between  Hammond  and  the  Coin,  of  D.  H.  95. 
Hammond's  letter  containing  his  refusal  to  imprison  the  King  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  the  two  replies  to  it  leave  no  doubt  about  its 
purport. 

2  Hammond  to  Manchester,  Nov.  26,  L.J.  x.  610. 

3  Orders  by  Hammond,  Nov.  27,  lb.  x.  615. 
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ing  him  to  secure  the  King's  person  in  Carisbrooke    ^™ 
Castle  until  Parliament  had  taken  action  upon  the  N — 21T^ 
Eemonstrance,  of  which,  as  the  warrant  itself  stated, 
one  of  the  objects  was  '  that  the  person  of  the  King  ' 
might  '  be  proceeded  against  in  a  way  of  justice.' 1 
Ewer  added  that  if  Hammond  refused  to  comply  with 
this   order,  he   was   himself  instructed   to  summon 
forces  from  the  mainland  in  order  to  carry  it  out. 
On  Hammond's  declaration  that  he  would  resist  to  Ewer  and 
the  uttermost,  Ewer  agreed  that  they  should  both  to  go  to 
betake  themselves  in  company  to  Windsor.  together. 

Ewer  had  gained  all  that  he  really  wanted  in 
withdrawing  Hammond  from  his  post.  On  the  28th, 
when  the  pair  reached  Farnham,  Hammond  was 
met  by  orders  from  the  Houses  to  return  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  before  he  could  comply  with  them 
he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Windsor,  where  he  was    Nov- 28- 

-1  .  .  .  .  Hammond 

charged  with  remissness  in  carrying  out  his  orders,  arrested. 
and  sent  to  Beading  on  his  parole  being  given  not 
to  leave  the  place  till  he  received  permission  from 
his  superior  officers.2  Things  were  about  to  be  done 
which  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  punctilious, 
scrupulous  man,  beyond  measure  anxious  to  do  his 
duty  both  to  Parliament  and  army,  but  without  ini- 
tiative or  decision. 

It  is  probable  that  Ewer  accompanied  Hammond 
to  Windsor  :  at  all  events  he  did  not  return  to  the  Nov-  29  (?) 

T  .  Cobbetand 

Isle  of  Wight.     On  the  27th,  before  his  departure  Merryman 
from  the  island  was  known  at  head-quarters,  Fairfax  We  of 
and  the  Council  of  Officers  sent  him  instructions  to 
remove  Charles  to  Hurst  Castle,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  Parliament  was  suspected  of  a  design  to 

1  Warrant,  Nov.  25,  L.J.  x.  614. 

2  Hammond  to  Manchester,  Nov.  28,  29,  L.J.  x.  616;  Votes  in 
Parliament,  E.  475,  16. 
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remove  him  elsewhere,1  but  on  the  28th  or  29th,  for 
some  reason  now  unknown,  they  resolved  to  send 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cobbet  and  Captain  Merryman  in 
Ewer's  place,  with  orders  merely  to  confine  the  King 
again  within  the  walls  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.2 

The  two  officers  arrived  at  Newport  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  conference  with 
the  three  deputy  governors.  Before  anything  had 
been  settled  fresh  orders  arrived  from  Fairfax  direct- 
ing Cobbet  and  Merryman  to  secure  the  King  and  to 
remove  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  and  requiring  the  deputy 
governors  by  name  and  in  general  all  other  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  island  to  assist  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order. 

For  the  three  deputy  governors  it  now  became  a 
question  whether  they  owed  obedience  to  Fairfax  or 
to  Hammond.  Eolph  declared  himself  bound  to  obey 
Fairfax,  whilst  Boreman  held  that  though  his  duty 
was  to  carry  out  Hammond's  instructions,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  commands  of  Fairfax. 
The  third,  Hawes,  agreed  with  Eolph  as  to  his  duty, 
but  was  unwilling  to  take  part  in  offering  violence 
to  the  King.3  In  this  discrepancy  of  opinion,  Eolph 
was  practically  master  of  the  situation,  especially  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  clearly  on  his  side. 
A  company  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  which 
had  crossed  the  Solent  in  the  day  arrived  at  New- 
port after  nightfall,  as  did  also  the  soldiers  of  the 

1  The  reason  given  is  that  there  appears  '  to  us  here  some  danger 
in  his  continuance  within  the  island,  which  perhaps  is  not  so  visible 
to  you  there.'  The  Council  of  Officers  to  [Ewer],  Nov.  27,  Clarke 
MSS. 

2  A  Declaration  of  the  Three  Deputy  Governors,  E.  476,  8.  It 
appears  from  this  declaration  that  Cobbet  and  Merryman  had  their 
instructions  directly  from  the  General  and  Council,  not  from  Ewer,  and 
the  most  likely  explanation  is  that  Ewer  was  detained  at  Windsor. 

3  lb. 
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garrison  of  Carisbrooke,  whose  places  were  taken  by    lxviil 
a  company  of  the  local  trained  bands.1  v  1648 

The  secret  of  the  intentions  of  the  officers  had  The  plan 
been  intrusted  to  too  many  persons  to  be  well  betrayed- 
kept,  and  one  of  Charles's  servants  heard  from  an 
informant  in  disguise  that  the  King  was  to  be 
carried  off  in  the  night.  Charles  at  once  sent  for 
Eichmond,  Lindsey,  and  for  a  certain  Captain  Cooke, 
who,  though  he  served  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
had  been  won  over  to  pity  him  in  his  misfortunes. 
Cooke  was  despatched  to  inquire  the  truth  of  Eolph,  Cooke  sent 
who  had  a  lodging  in  the  town.  "  You  may  assure  the 
King  from  me,"  was  Eolph's  answer,  "  that  he  may  rest 
quietly  this  night,  for,  on  my  life,  he  shall  have  no 
disturbance  this  night."  Cooke,  noticing  the  stress 
laid  on  the  words  '  this  night,'  suspected  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  carried  his  report  to  the  King, 
who,  during  his  absence,  had  heard  a  rumour  that 
2,000  men  were  collected  at  Carisbrooke. 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  Charles,  though  Cooke 

,..,»,  .  ,      inquires 

anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  01  the  news,  was  with  at  Caris- 
some  difficulty  induced  to  allow  Cooke  to  face  the 
storm  by  going  to  Carisbrooke  to  make  inquiries. 
On  his  arrival  Cooke  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
several  newly  arrived  officers,  and  he  ultimately  wrung 
from  Boreman — the  one  of  the  deputy-governors  who 
commanded  in  the  castle — an  admission  that  a  design 
against  the  King  was  in  contemplation.  Hurrying  Guards 
back  to  Newport,  he  found  the  Kind's  lodgings  beset  about 

•   i  -1  r         1  -1       -1  -1    the  King's 

with   guards,   some   01   whom  had  even  penetrated  lodgings. 

1  According  to  a  letter  from  a  certain  Vaughan  printed  in  A  True 
and  Certain  Belation  (E.  475,  19),  Charles  had  summoned  the  trained 
bands  of  the  island  to  his  help,  and  on  this  very  day  large  numbers 
had  come  into  Newport  to  help  him.  I  fancy  that  if  this  story  had 
been  true  we  should  have  heard  something  of  these  men  when  the  crisis 
arrived.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  letter  was  invented  in  London. 
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within  the  doors  of  the  house.  By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  midnight,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Cooke  obtained  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  to  a  little 
distance  from  the  house,  on  the  plea  that  the  smoke 
from  their  lighted  matches  incommoded  the  King. 

After  listening  to  Cooke's  report,  both  Eichmond 
and  Lindsey  urged  Charles  to  make  his  escape  while 
yet  there  was  time.  Charles,  however,  characteristic- 
ally hesitated  now  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
come.  The  attempt,  he  argued,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly fail,  and  would  exasperate  the  soldiers.  He 
even  persuaded  himself  that  he  would  be  no  worse 
off  in  the  hands  of  the  army  than  he  had  been  at 
Hampton  Court.  If  the  officers,  he  argued,  should 
seize  him,  they  must  preserve  him  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  no  party  could  secure  its  own  interests 
without  his  help,  as  long  as  his  son  was  out  of 
reach.  "  Take  heed,  sir,"  replied  Lindsey,  "  lest  you 
fall  into  such  hands.  All  will  not  steer  by  such  rules 
of  policy.  Eemember  Hampton  Court,  where  your 
Majesty's  escape  was  your  best  security."  ■ 

Lindsey's  common-sense  made  no  impression  on 
Charles,  and  it  was  equally  in  vain  that  Cooke  sought 
to  prove  that  escape  would  be  easy.  He  had  the 
password,  and  to  show  how  little  difficulty  there 
was  in  the  matter,  he  took  Eichmond  as  his  com- 
panion and  passed  out  through  the  guards  and  came 
back  without  hindrance.  After  his  return,  Cooke 
assured  Charles  that  he  had  horses  and  a  vessel 
ready  for  him  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  guards. 
Charles,  who  for  the  last  two  months  had  expressed 
on  paper  his  readiness  to  break  his  parole,  now  fell 
back  on  his  conscience.  "  They  have  promised  me," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  promised  them,  and  I  will  not 
break  first."     Cooke  reminded  him  that  his  promise 
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had  been  given  to  the  Houses,  not  to  the  army.    This    j§^ff 
argument  had  no  effect,  and  an  attempt  to  terrify   — ~a~q~' 
Charles  by  representing  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and  refuses 
likewise  failed.     "Never  let  that  trouble  you,"  re-  Rifled. 
plied  the  King ;  "I  would  not  break  my  word  to 
prevent  it."     When  it  came  to  the  point,  the  dis- 
honour of   uttering  a  deliberate    falsehood,  as   dis- 
tinguished from  an  evasion  or  equivocation,  stood 
up  clearly  and  unmistakably  before  Charles's  mind. 

Charles  had  formed  his  resolution.  Dismissing  Dec.  1. 
Lindsey  and  Cooke  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carried  off 
he  kept  Eichmond  with  him,  and  lay  down  to  rest,  castie^ 
At  daybreak  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  several  officers  pushed  into 
the  room,  and,  telling  the  King  that  he  was  to  be 
removed  to  Hurst  Castle  by  orders  from  the  army, 
they  hurried  him  off  to  a  carriage  waiting  below, 
without  giving  him  time  even  to  eat.1  As  soon  as 
Charles  was  seated,  Eolph  attempted  to  follow  him 
into  the  coach.  Charles  at  once  leapt  to  his  feet. 
"  It's  not  come  to  that  yet,"  he  said,  angrily.  "  Get 
you  out,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  thrust 
the  intruder  back,  and  motioned  to  Herbert  and 
Harrington  to  take  their  places.  Eolph  mounted  his 
horse,  and  riding  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  showed 
how  deeply  he  felt  his  discomfiture  by  reviling  the 
King  as  he  went.2 

1  Cooke's  Narrative,  printed  with  Herbert's  Memoirs,  ed.  1702. 
Cooke  is  throughout  spoken  of  as  a  colonel,  by  his  later  title.  In  the 
same  volume  is  a  letter  from  Firebrace  written  in  1675,  an(i  therefore 
of  less  value  than  Cooke's  account,  which  was  written  immediately  after 
the  events  described,  his  own  title  only  being  subsequently  changed. 

2  Firebrace's  letter  in  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p.  199,  tells  the  story  of 
Rolph.  Herbert  (p.  83)  tells  the  same  story  of  Cobbet,  but  Herbert 
is  anything  but  trustworthy  in  matters  of  detail,  and  the  civil  be- 
haviour of  Cobbet  at  Hurst  Castle  leads  me  to  think  that  Eolph  was 
the  intruder.     He  would  consider  that,  as  the  senior  of  the  deputy 
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In  this  manner  Charles  was  conducted  to  a  point 
on  the  coast  a  little  beyond  Yarmouth,  where  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat  and  landed  at  Hurst  Castle,  a 
block  house  raised  by  Henry  VIII.  to  defend  the 
Solent,  surrounded  by  the  sea  except  where  a  long 
and  narrow  spit  of  shingle  joins  it  to  the  Hamp- 
shire coast.  Black  and  desolate  must  the  scene  have 
appeared  on  that  December  morning,  when  Charles, 
stepping  out,  was  received  by  the  governor,  Captain 
Eyre,  whose  stern  looks  and  rough  appearance,  com- 
bined with  his  uncourtier-like  demeanour,  startled 
the  King's  attendants.  A  word,  however,  from  Cobbet 
frightened  him  into  propriety  of  demeanour,  and 
after  this  Charles  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
conduct  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  charge.  The 
accommodation  of  the  lonely  fortress  was,  of  neces- 
sity, poor,  and  in  December  even  the  room  assigned 
to  the  King  for  his  meals  was  so  dark  as  to  require 
the  illumination  of  candles  at  midday.1 

The  army  would  have  gained  little  by  possessing 
itself  of  the  King's  person,  unless  it  could  also  bring 
the  Houses  under  its  control.  Yet,  if  this  was  to  be 
done,  it  would  be  necessar}^  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Levellers,  whose  influence  amongst 

governors,  he  had  Charles  under  his  charge  as  long  as  he  was  in  the 
island.  He  niust,  moreover,  have  been  very  sore  on  account  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Osborne.     See  p.  380,  note. 

1  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p.  84.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  make  sad 
havoc  of  names,  and  hopelessly  confuse  Eyre  with  Ewer.  The  mistake 
has  naturally  found  its  way  into  that  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  Rushzvorth's  Collections, 
and  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Ewer  in  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  trap.  A  reference 
to  C.J.  v.  96  shows  where  the  truth  lies.  EjTre  seems  to  have  borne 
the  local  rank  of  colonel.  Herbert's  saying  that  the  Governor  was 
1  complained  of  to  his  superior  officer  '  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
mistake.  Cobbet  was  the  superior  officer  present,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  superior  to  Ewer. 
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the  soldiers  was  great,  and  who  had  received  from    T(S^R 

o  '  >  LXVIII. 

Ireton  a  promise  that  no  force  should  be  used  against   — 7Y~" 
Parliament  till  both  parties  had  so  far  agreed  upon  a 
constitutional  settlement  as  to  avert  the  danger  of 
establishing  a  military  despotism.1 

Accordingly  on  November  28,  the  day  on  which    Nov.  28. 

xt  -1  i  ti         1  -r-ii  Lilburneat 

Hammond    was    arrested     at     Jbarnham,    Lilburne,  Windsor. 

attended  by  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  members 

of  his  party,  appeared  at  Windsor,  anxious  to  induce 

the   officers   to  accept  a  modified  Agreement  of  the 

People,2  as  the  only  bulwark  against  Eoyal  despotism 

on  the  one   hand,    and   military  despotism   on   the 

other.      After  a  long   discussion,    in   which   Ireton  Pyrenees 

0  ?     m  between 

spoke  in  the  name  of  the  army,  it  appeared  that  liimand 
only  two  points  of  importance  remained  to  be  settled. 
In  the  first  place,  Lilburne  held  that  there  ought  to 
be  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience,  whereas  Ireton 
thought  that  certain  extreme  opinions  ought  to  be 
repressed.  In  the  second  place,  Ireton  assigned,  and 
Lilburne  refused  to  assign,  to  Parliament  a  right  to 
inflict  punishment  in  certain  cases  not  punishable  by 
law.  Lilburne,  who  saw  behind  Ire  ton's  arguments  a 
settled  intention  to  erect  a  Parliamentary  despotism, 
broke  up  the  conference,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
London  in  dudgeon,  when  Harrison  appeared  to  plead 
with  him  for  further  consideration  of  the  points  at 
issue. 

If  there  was  an  officer  in  the  army  likely  to  have  Harrison 
influence  over  Lilburne   that  officer   was   Harrison,  kme!" 
Harrison,  it  is  true,  thought  more  of  establishing  the 
reign  of  the  saints  than  of  establishing  the  reign  of 
law,  but  exceptional  measures,  such  as  those  which 
Ireton  advocated,  would  bear  as  hardly  upon   the 

1  See  p.  501. 

2  His  Majesty's  going  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  E.  475,  5. 
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saints  as  upon  the  sticklers  for  legal  procedure,  and 
in  the  recent  conference  Harrison  had  shown  in  no  un- 
certain tones  his  dislike  of  some  of  Ireton's  proposals. 
He  now  plainly  told  Lilburne  that  the  army  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  put  the  King  to  death  even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  martial  law.     He  then 
expounded  the  means  which  they  intended  to  adopt 
to  obviate  that  necessity.     They  intended,  it  seems, 
6  totally  to  root  up  '  the  existing  Parliament,  and  '  to 
invite  so  niany  members  to  come  to  them  to  manage 
businesses  till  a  new  and  equal  representative  called  by 
an  Agreement  be  settled.'     It  seemed  as  though  the 
officers  at  Windsor  had  been  struck,  as  Cromwell  had 
been  struck,1  by  the  example  of  Argyle.     A  certain 
select  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were,  according  to  this  programme,  to  play  the  part 
of  Argyle's  new  Committee  of  Estates.     There  was, 
however,  this  important  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  in  Scotland  only  a  new  Parliament  had  to 
be  summoned,  whereas  in  England  a  new  constitution 
had  to  be  proclaimed.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  communications,  now  lost,  had  passed  between 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  on  the  subject. 

By  this  statement,  Lilburne's  objections  were  by 
no  means  removed.  Thinking,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  main  question  for  him  was  what  maimer  of 
Agreement  should  be  ultimately  adopted,  he  proposed 
that  its  preparation  should  be  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  members,  four  being  from  the  army, 
four  civilian  Independents,  four  Levellers,  and  four 
Independent  members  of  Parliament,  In  his  generous 
enthusiasm  Lilburne  even  added  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  admit  four  Presbyterians  if  they  were  willing 
to  attend.   Harrison  leapt  at  the  proposal,  and  on  the 

1  See  p.  514. 
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morning  of  the  20th,  when  Lilburne  called  early  on     chap. 
&  .      y    .  .  J  LXVIII. 

Ireton  to  receive  his  approval,  he  was  informed  by  — — - — " 

Harrison  that  Ireton,  who  was  still  in  bed  with  his     AT 

7  Nov.  29. 

wife  and  could  not  see  him,  had  not  only  given  his  Ireton 

.  -,      accepts  it. 

approval  to  the  proposal,  but,  unless,  as  is  exceed- 
ingly probable,  Lilburne  was  mistaken  as  regards 
this  part  of  the  message,  had  even  agreed  that  the 
decision  .of  the  committee  on  all  points  should  be 
received  as  final.1  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
Ireton  should  have  proposed  to  bind  his  brother 
officers  to  the  details  of  a  scheme  on  which  their 
opinion  had  not  been  taken. 

Now  that  Lilburne's  opposition  was  removed,  it 
became  possible  for  the  predominant  party  in  the 
army  to  carry  out  its  design  without  fear  of  divided 
counsels.     The  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  menacing.     On  the  27th,  the  day  fixed  for  the    Nov.  27. 
discussion  of  the  Eemonstrance,  the  debate  was  ad-  on  the 
journed  to  December  i,2  and,  for  all  that  appeared,  strafe 
it  was  likely  to  be  adjourned  indefinitely.     Accord-  a  Journed- 
ingly,  on  the  29th,  after  Lilburne  had  left  Windsor,  the 
Council  of  Officers  determined  to  insist  on  the  House 
accepting  three  demands :  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  regular  payment  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  free 
quarter,  and  the  speedy  enactment  of  salutary  laws. 
To  secure  these  things  the  army  was  to  enter  London.3 

The    march   of    the    army   from    Windsor   was     Nov.  30. 
preceded  by  the  issue  of  a  declaration  bearing  the  j^w" 
date  of  November  30,  which  showed  that  the  three  the  army> 
demands  had  been  made  with  no  expectation  that 
they  would  be  accepted.     It  was  hopeless,  according 

1  Lilburne's  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  31,  E.  560,  14. 

2  C.J.  vi.  90. 

3  His  Majesty's  Letter,  E.  474,  12. 
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lxviii  t0  tm*s  declaration,  to  argue  further  with  the  existing 
"~^7^  Parliament,  and  the  army,  therefore,  proposed  to 
appeal  '  unto  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God  and 
good  people,'  the  sense  of  the  latter  being  manifested 
in  a  succession  of  reformed  Parliaments.  The  exist- 
ing Parliament  was  to  be  immediately  dissolved,  and 
to  bridge  over  the  interval  before  fresh  elections  could 
be  held,  those  members  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  their  trust — in  other  words,  those  who  agreed  with 
the  army — were  to  withdraw  from  the  House,  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  army.  Upon 
this  they  would  be  treated  by  the  army  as  a  kind  of 
provisional  government  employed  to  direct  the  course 
of  affairs  till  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  reformed 
constituencies  had  been  brought  into  existence.  As 
a  letter  to  soon  as  this  had  been  happily  accomplished  the  army 
Mayor.  would  willingly  disband.1  On  the  same  day  Fairfax 
announced  to  the  Lord  Mavor  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  London,  and  expected  an  immediate  payment  of 
40,000^.  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  City  assessments.2 


1  The  Declaration  of . .  .  tlieLord  General  Fairfax  and  his  General 
Council  of  Officers,  E.  474,  13.  The  niost  important  sentence  is  the 
following:  "We  .  .  .  desire  that  so  inany  of  them,"  i.e.  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  as  God  hath  kept  upright,  and  shall  touch  with 
a  just  sense  of  those  things,  would  by  protestation  or  otherwise  acquit 
themselves  from  such  breach  of  trust  and  approve  their  faithfulness  by 
withdrawing  from  those  that  persist  in  the  guilt  thereof,  and  apply 
themselves  to  such  a  posture  whereby  they  may  speedily  and  effectually 
prosecute  those  public  ends  .  .  .  and,  for  so  many  of  them  whose  hearts 
God  shall  stir  up  thus  to  do,  we  shall  therein  in  this  case  of  extremity, 
look  upon  them  as  persons  having  materially  the  chief  trust  of  the 
kingdom  remaining  in  them ;  and  though  not  a  formal  standing  power 
to  be  continued  in  them,  or  drawn  into  ordinary  precedents,  yet  the  best 
and  most  rightful  that  can  be  had,  as  the  present  state  and  exigence  of 
affairs  now  stand;  and  we  shall  accordingly  own  them,  adhere  to  them, 
and  be  guided  b}T  them  in  their  faithful  prosecution  of  that  trust,  in 
order  unto  and  until  the  introducing  of  a  more  full  and  formal  power 
in  a  just  representative  to  be  speedily  endeavoured." 

2  Fairfax  to  the  Common  Council,  Nov.  30,  L.J.  x.  618. 
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On  the  following  day,  December  1,  Prynne,  who    j^J^f 
had  recently  been  elected  for  the  first  time,  and  had  V~~7Z^~~' 
taken  his  seat  on  November  7,  made  an  urgent  call     Dec.  1. 
on  the   House  to   vote  the  army  rebels.1     To   this  commons 
appeal,  however,  the  Commons  turned  a  deaf  ear,  ^ppeate 
attempting  to  avert  the  danger  by  authorising  the  thearmy- 
Lord  Mayor  to  send  the  required  sum  to  Fairfax. 
At  the  same  time  they  directed  the  Speaker  to  request 
the  General  to  keep  at  a  distance,  on  the  ground  that 
his  approach  would  be  dangerous  to  the  City  and  the 
army.     It  was  only  after  a  division  that  the  Commons 
abstained   from  adding  that  it  would  also  be  '  de- 
rogatory  to  the  freedom  of  Parliament.' 2 

It  little  mattered  what  form  of  words  the  House  Dec.  2. 
might  see  fit  to  use.  On  the  2nd  the  streets  of  West-  enters 
minster  and  London  once  more  resounded  with  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  other  than  their  own  citizen 
soldiers.  Fairfax  took  up  his  quarters  at  Whitehall,3 
and  Parliament  and  City  were  at  his  mercy,  or  rather 
at  the  mercy  of  that  Council  of  Officers  under  whose 
tutelage  he  in  reality  acted. 

On  December  1,  the  day  before  the  entrv  of  the  miDe£.-.1-, 

J  The  King  s 

army,  Holies  had  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  answer 

n  .  reported. 

the  final  answer  made  by  the  King  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners  before  they  left  Newport. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Vane  bitterly  criti-  Vane, 

^  attacks, 

cised  the  King's  offers,  but  the  Presbyterians  found  and  Na- 

thanael 

an  unexpected  ally  in  Nathanael  Fiennes,  who  argued  Fiennes 
that  the  King  had  yielded  all  that  was  necessary  '  to 
secure  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.'     He  was  quite 
ready  even  to   accept  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism   with   the   limit  of  three  years.     Presby- 

1  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  I,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,964. 

2  C.J.  vi.  92 ;  Lenthall  to  Fairfax,  Dec.  1,  Tanner  MSS.  lvii.  fol.  448. 

3  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  4,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,964. 
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terianism,  he  said,  must  be  weak  indeed  if  it  could 
not  stand  upon  its  trial  for  three  years.  Fiennes's 
change  of  front  was  deeply  resented  by  the  Independ- 
ents, who  asserted  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Charles 
with  an  offer  of  a  '  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  his 
father,  Lord  Say,  by  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer's stafF.'1  It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  such 
an  explanation,  as  a  reasonable  man  might  easily,  by 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  question  of  Charles's  trust- 
worthiness, come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  best  course  was  to  accept  his  offers. 
It  had  been  expected  in  the  House  that  the 
discussion  on  the  King's  answer  would  take  place  on 
December  2,  but  the  entry  of  the  army  into  London 
on  that  day  distracted  the  attention  of  the  members, 
and  the  debate  was  again  adjourned.  The  3rd  was 
a  Sunday,  and  before  the  House  entered  upon  busi- 
ness on  the  morning  of  the  4th,2  it  was  officially 
informed  that  the  King  had  been  removed  by  force 
to  Hurst  Castle.  All  through  that  day  and  the  follow- 
ing night  there  was  hot  debate  on  the  question 
whether  the  House  should  merely  affirm  that  '  the 
removal  of  the  King  was  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  ' — a  form  of  words  upon  which  both  parties 
could  agree  ;  or,  should  adopt  an  amendment,  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterians,  declaring  that  the  King 
had  been  removed  without  the  House's  knowledge 
or  consent.  It  was  not  till  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  5  th  that  the  Presbyterians  finally 
carried  their  amendment.     Then  some  earnest  lover 


1  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  4,  Clarendon  MSS.  2.964 
Joachimi,  g^4,  *Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T,  fol.  293. 


?  to 


2  The  writer  of  the  Newsletters  in  the  Boman  Transcripts  in  the 
Record  Office  puts  the  arrival  of  the  letter  at  5  p.m.  ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  letter  dated  at  Carisbrooke  on  Dec.  1  should  not 
have  been  received  at  Westminster  till  the  afternoon  of  the  4th. 
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of  peace  amongst  them  moved  that  the  King's  answers    £§^j 
to  the  propositions  should  be  accepted.     The  Inde-  """^[jr-' 
pendents,  anxious  to  see  this  question  settled  in  the 
sense  of  their  opponents  in  order  to  give  an  excuse 
for  the  intervention  of  the  army,  wished  the  question 
to  be  put.     The  Presbyterians,  however,  preferred  ontheebate 
delay,  and  carried  a  motion  for  adjournment  by  the  Jjg|'esrs 
decisive  majority  of  144  to  93. 1  adjourned. 

It  was  not  merely  because  the  House  was  jaded  ^The^d- 
that   the   Presbyterians,    in   spite   of   their   assured  joumment. 
majority,  had  adjourned  the  discussion.     They  would 
now,  too  late  for  themselves,  have  welcomed  Charles's 
compromise,   but   feared  to    alienate    the   Scots   by 
accepting  even  moderated  Episcopacy.2     When  the  The  King's 

x         o  ^  jt  i    ^  _  _  answers  de- 

HoUSe  met  again  somewhat   later  in  the    day,  the  ciaredto 

.,,    t.   .       ,.        ,  ,       T7~        ,  be  a  ground 

majority,  still  disinclined  to  accept  the  King  s  answers  of  settle-  . 
as  a  whole,  contented  themselves  with  carrying,  by 
129  to  83,  a  resolution  that  they  were  '  a  ground  for 
the  course  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settlement  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.'  In  order  to  make  this  dilatory 
proposal  palatable  to  the  army,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  Fairfax,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  '  a  good  correspondency  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army.'3 

At  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  two  days'  argument 
debate  Prynne  delivered  a  long  and  ponderous 
oration,  in  which  he  urged  the  House  to  accept  the 
King's  offers  as  satisfactory.  In  so  doing,  he  con- 
trived to  surmount  what  was,  to  him,  a  considerable 
difficulty — the  King's  refusal  to  abandon  Episcopacy — 

1  C.J.  vi.  93  ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  T7T,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

2  The  Commons,  writes  Grignon,  resolved  '  de  ne  point  agiter  si 
les  responses  dudict  Roy  etoient  satisfactoires ;  ce  que  fat  faict  par 
les  Presbyteriens,  qui  les  eussent  bien  pu  faire  lors  declarer  telles, 
affin  de  ne  point  offenser  les  Escossois  qui  avoient  declare  n'en  estre 
passatisfaicts.'     lb.  3  C.J.  vi.  93. 
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characteristically  remarking  that  he  had  himself 
written  a  book,  which  had  never  been  refuted,  on  the 
unbishopping  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  He  was,  there- 
fore, quite  certain  that,  if  he  were  brought  into  the 
King's  presence,  Charles  would  himself  acknowledge 
the  Presbyterian  argument  to  be  conclusive.  On  the 
more  practical  question  of  the  power  of  the  Houses 
to  keep  the  King  to  his  engagements,  Prynne  argued 
that  the  stipulations  about  the  militia  and  official 
appointments  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
throw  off  the  bonds  under  which  he  would  be 
placed.1 

This  was  not  the  view  taken  in  the  army.  There 
the  eagerness  for  the  most  drastic  measures,  which 
had  shown  itself  in  the  Eemonstrance  and  the  de- 
claration, remained  unabated.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  practical  men  would 
abide  by  the  letter  of  any  promise  made  personally  by 
Ireton  to  Lilburne,  and  thus  suffer  an  opportunity  for 
grasping  power  to  slip  away,  whilst  an  ideally  per- 
fect form  was  being  discovered  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Lilburne,  indeed,  satisfied  with  Ireton's  engage- 
ment, had,  even  before  the  army  moved  to  London, 
brought  together  at  Windsor  thirteen  out  of  the 
sixteen  members  of  his  committee.  After  some 
discussion,  Lilburne   and  the  three  other  Levellers 


1  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  by  "W.  Prynne.  No  doubt,  as  Pro- 
fessor  Masson  argues  {Life  of  Milton,  iii.  695),  the  speech  was  shorter 
in  delivery  than  in  print.  There  is  a  further  difficulty,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  delivered  on  Dec.  4,  whereas  the  question  whether  the 
King's  offers  were  satisfactory  to  which  it  is  addressed  was  not  dis- 
cussed, according  to  the  journals,  till  Dec.  5.  Possibly  this  subject 
may  have  been  held  to  be  germane  to  the  question  whether  the  House 
approved  of  the  King's  seizure,  which  was  before  it  on  the  4th. 
Besides,  we  cannot  tell  how  much  the  speech  was  altered  for  publica- 
tion. If  we  could  accept  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Neivsletter  (see 
p.  532,  note  2)  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 
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locked  themselves  into  a  room  with  Marten,  and  before    fxvin 
they  left  it  completed  the  draft  of  a  new  Agreement  "~^^~~" 
of  the  People.     When  the  army  arrived  in  London  Anew 
the  committee  transferred  itself  to  the  head-quarters  ^il™™ent 
at  Whitehall ;  and,  though  Ireton  and  Lilburne  op-  Pe°Ple- 
posed  one  another  vigorously,  the  draft  was  finally 
adopted  in  an  amended  form  by  a  majority. 

It  was  significant  that  the  three  absentees  were 
all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Marten  being 
the  only  one  of  the  four  named  who  was  present  at  the 
meetings  either  at  Windsor  or  Whitehall.1  Marten  J^T'8 
had  left  Westminster  in  August,  and,  without  orders  escaPade- 
from  any  one  in  authority,  had  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  in  Berkshire,  mounting  his  men  by  the  simple 
process  of  breaking  into  the  stables  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county.2  An  outcry  was  soon  raised,  and,  to 
avoid  punishment,  he  and  his  troop  moved  off  to  the 
north,  where  he  remained  till  the  attitude  of  the 
army  towards  Parliament  tempted  him  to  Windsor. 
The  three  absentee  Parliamentary  members  of  the 
committee — Alexander  Eigby,  Thomas  Chaloner,  and 
Thomas  Scott — were  certainly  not  likely  to  err  from 
any  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterians. 

The  absence  of  these  men  is  to  be  accounted  for  Opposition 

to  the  pro- 

by  their  rooted  objection  to  that  which  was  common  posed  ais- 

•'  J  solution. 

to  Ireton  and  the  Levellers.  Though  the  Levellers 
wished  to  postpone  the  forcible  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment till  the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  completed, 
they  concurred  with  Ireton  in  desiring  that  such  a 
dissolution  should  take  place  at  no  long  interval 
of  time.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  promptings  of 
private  interest,  but,  it  may  fairly  be    urged,  still 

1  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  34,  E.  560,  14. 

2  Marten  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  15;   Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Soldiers,  Aug.  Tanner  MSS.  lvii.  foil.  197,  199. 
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j^^jj  more  by  public  motives,  the  Eepublican  members  of 
"~^7^~"  Parliament  objected  to  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
recent  Declaration  of  the  army,1  in  accordance  with 
which  they  were  to  leave  Westminster  under  protest 
whilst  the  army  dissolved  Parliament.  They  averred 
that  if  once  they  abandoned  Westminster  they  would 
lose  the  prestige  conferred  by  sitting  in  the  historical 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  possessors  of  authority.  Nothing 
that  Ireton  could  say  affected  their  resolution.2 
Dec.  5.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  *th 

A  meeting  ^ 

at  white-    brought  matters  to  a  point.     In  the  afternoon  of  that 

hall.  .  _____    . 

day  a  meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall,  at  which  both 

officers  and  members  of   the    House  were  present. 

ireton  and  jn  vain  Ireton  and  Harrison  pleaded  for  the  dissolu- 

narrison  *■ 

plead  for  a  tion  of  Parliament  in  accordance  with  the  Declara- 

dissolu- 

tion.  tion  of  the  Army  issued  by  the  Council  of  Officers 

at  Windsor.  The  existing  House,  they  urged,  '  had 
forfeited  its  trust,'  and  '  if  they  did  not  totally  dissolve 
it,  but  purge  it,  it  would  be  but  a  mock  Parliament 
and  a  mock  power.'  "  Where,"  they  added,  "  have  we 
either  law,  warrant,  or  commission  to  purge  it,  or 
can  anything  justify  us  in  doing  it  but  the  height  of 
necessity  to  save  the  kingdom  from  a  new  war  that 
they  with  the  conjunction  with  the  King  will  pre- 
sently vote  and  declare  for,  and  to  procure  a  new 
and  free  representative  and  so  successive  and  free 
representatives,  which  this  present  Parliament  will 
never  suffer,  and  without  which  the  freedoms  of  the 
nation  are  lost  and  gone  ?  " 3 

Conditions  Nothing,  in  short,    the    officers    argued,    would 

of  a  purge  ,  .  .  r»-n 

ordissoiu-  justify  a  forcible  purge  unless  it  were  followed  by 

1  See  p.  529. 

2  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  i.  229. 

3  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  34,  E.  460,  14. 
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a  dissolution  and  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people    Lxvni. 

to  elect  a  new  Parliament.     The  arguments  used  on  >  "l6'8"' 

the  other  side  have  not  been  handed  down,  but  it  Arguments 

may  very  well  have  been  pointed  out  that  a  general  p°urrge> 

election  would  probably  lead  to  results  very  different 

from  those  on  which  the  hearts  of  all  who  took  part 

in  the  meeting  were  set.     In  the  end  the  meeting 

adopted   the   colourless   resolution    that   Parliament  Acoiour- 

*  ,  pi      *ess  res°iu- 

having  forfeited  its   trust,  it  was  '  the  duty  of  the  tion. 

army  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.' * 

The    question    at    issue   was  really   settled   by   the 

appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  three  officers  Acom- 

i*  t\      i  •  i  mittee  ap- 

and  three  members  of  Parliament,  who  were  to  con-  pointed, 
sider  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  three  civilians 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  a  dissolution,  recourse 
to  a  purge  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  as,  even  on 
the  not  very  probable  hypothesis  that  all  the  three 
officers  preferred  a  dissolution,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  a  purge  to  a  dissolution  carried  out 
in  opposition  to  those  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  hitherto  acted  in  agreement  with  the  army. 

In    accordance   with   the    determination  of  this     Dec.  6. 
committee,  Westminster  Hall  and  the  approaches  of  of  com- 
the  House  of  Commons  were,  without  any  authority  with 
from  Fairfax,  beset  by  soldiers  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th.     Colonel  Pride,  who  com- 
manded the   guard  stationed    in   the   lobby   of  the 
House,  had  in  his  hands  a  list  on  which  were  the  The  Purge. 
names    of    certain   members,    whilst   Lord   Grey  of 
Groby,  himself  a  member  of  the  House,  stood  at  his 
side,  ready  to  point  out  to  him  the  members  in  ques- 

1  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  i.  233.  Ludlow  gives  the  result, 
Lilburne  the  arguments  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  refer 
to  the  same  meeting. 
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tion.  As  each  one  of  these  approached  the  door  of 
the  House  he  was  turned  back,  and  in  case  of  re- 
sistance was  removed  by  the  soldiers  to  a  room 
known  as  the  Queen's  Court,  and  there  placed  in 
confinement.  In  addition  to  those  who  were  merely 
turned  back,  the  number  of  those  put  under  restraint 
amounted  to  forty-one. 

The  first  step  taken  by  those  members  who  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  doors  of  the  House  was  to 
send  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  liberate  the  prisoners.1 
It  is  probable  that  many  who  concurred  in  this  step 
took  it  merely  in  order  to  save  appearances  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  not  a  few,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
those  present  who,  though  they  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  Independents,  were  irritated  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  House  to  military  violence.2  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  Serjeant  brought  back  an  answer 
from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
would  obey  no  one  except  his  own  military  superiors, 
and  upon  this  the  House  directed  the  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  on  the  preceding  day  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  communications  with  Fairfax, 
to  wait  upon  the  General  with  a  request  that  he 
should  at  once  give  the  required  orders. 

Fairfax,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  alone, 
replied,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  Officers, 
by  sending  a  charge  asking  for  the  resumption  of 
the  proceedings  against   Holies    and  the  remaining 

1  C.J.  vi.  93. 

2  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  i.  235,  says  that  the  House 
'  was  moved  to  send  for  those  members  who  were  thus  excluded  from 
the  army ;  which  they  did,  I  presume,  rather  out  of  decency  than  from 
any  desire  they  had  that  their  message  should  be  obeyed.'  This,  no 
doubt.,  represents  his  own  feeling;  but,  according  to  Merc.  Elencticus 
(E.  476,  4),  there  were,  on  Dec.  11,  only  about  thirty  members  who 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  army.  The  authority  is  not  a  good  one  ; 
but  the  statement  is  more  likely  to  be  exaggerated  than  entirely  false. 
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survivors  of  the  eleven  members,  and  for  the  trial  of  £xvhl 
Major-General  Browne,  who  was  accused  of  bringing  '~l6'8~* 
in  the  Scots.  The  officers  also  asked  that  all  who  had 
voted  for  the  re-admission  of  Holies  and  his  com- 
panions, or  had  opposed  the  vote  declaring  those  who 
had  invited  the  Scots  to  be  traitors,1  should  be  perma- 
nently excluded  from  the  House,  whilst  others  who 
had  voted  on  various  occasions  in  a  wav  obnoxious  to 
the  army  should  be  excluded  till  they  had  given  satis- 
faction. It  is  probable  that  in  these  two  categories 
all  those  whose  names  were  on  Pride's  list  were 
included. 

Finally,  the  officers  expressed  a  hope  that  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  trust  would  speedily 
1  take  order  for  the  administration  of  justice,'  fix 
a  period  for  a  dissolution,  and  '  provide  a  speedy 
succession  of  equal  representatives.' 2  Throughout 
this  charge  the  King's  name  was  never  mentioned. 

Upon  this  message  the  House,  before  bringing  its  The 

,  ,       *     .  ...  ,  ,        General  to 

sitting  to  a  close,  merely  reiterated  its  order  to  the  be  asked  to 
committee  to  '  confer  with  the  General  for  the  dis-  the  mem- 
charge  of  the  members.' 3     The  prisoners  gained  no    ere* 
benefit  by  the  intervention  of  their  colleagues.     In 
the  afternoon  Hugh  Peters,  indeed,  arrived  in  the 
Queen's  Court   and   released  Fiennes  and  Eudyerd,  Two  of  the 
giving  to  those  who  inquired  by  what  authority  they  nberated. 
had  been  detained  the  short  answer,  '  By  the  power 
of  the  sword.'     The  remaining  thirty-nine  were  then 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  familiarly  known  as 
'Hell,'  where  they  passed  the  night  in  two  upper 
chambers,  affording  no  resting-place  except  benches 

1  '  To  the  number  of  ninety  and  odd,  as  upon  the  division  of  the 
House  appeared.'  This  vote,  however,  passed  on  July  20  without  a 
division.     C.J.  v.  640. 

2  The  Articles  and  Charge  of  the  Army,  E.  475,  30. 

3  C.J.  vi.  94. 
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and  chairs.  Seven  of  the  oldest  amongst  them  were 
offered  permission  to  go  home  on  giving  their  parole 
to  return  in  the  morning.  They,  however,  refused 
even  so  far  to  acknowledge  the  authority  by  which 
they  were  detained.1 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  arrests 
were  effected,  Cromwell,  who  had  left  Lambert 
behind  him  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Pontefract, 
rode  into  Westminster.  He  had  not,  he  said,  '  been 
acquainted  with  this  design  ;  yet,  since  it  was  done, 
he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavour  to  maintain 
it.' 2  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Cromwell  had 
been  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  interference  of  the 
army ;  but  the  special  form  which  it  took  had  been 
rapidly  determined,  almost  certainly  only  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  so  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  obtain 
his  opinion  on  the  adoption  of  a  purge  in  place  of  a 
dissolution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  took  his  seat,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  victories.3 
Marten,  who  came  in  at  the  same  time,  signalised 
his  entry  by  a  jest  significant  of  his  own  feelings. 
"  Since  Tophet,"  he  said,  "  is  prepared  for  kings,  it 
is  fitting  their  friends  should  go  to  Hell !  " 4 

It  was  in  vain  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  the 
Commons  had  urged  Fairfax  to  set  free  the  imprisoned 
members.  They  were  now  informed  by  the  Council 
of  Officers  that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  their 
request  till  they  had  replied  to  the  last  demands  of 
the  army.  The  House  first  directed  that  these  de- 
mands should  be  considered  on  the  9th,  but  on  the 


1  A  True  and  Full  Belation,  E.  475.  x4- 

2  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  i.  235. 

3  CJ.  vi.  94. 

4  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  476,  2. 
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8th,  apparently  shrinking  from  the  humiliation,  ad-    Lxviii. 
journed  to  the  12th.1  164s-' 

On  the  7th  the  prisoners,   with  one  addition  to  Thepri- 
their  number,  were  taken  to  Whitehall.     On   their  Whitehall. 
arrival   they  were  not  allowed  to  see  Fairfax,  but, 
after  being  left  for  four  hours  in  a  room  without 
a  fire,  were  ultimately  removed  to  various  inns  in  They  are 

..  removed  to 

the  Strand.  Omitting  the  names  of  Eudyerd  and  the  strand 
Fiennes,  who  had  been  liberated  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, and  adding  those  of  a  few  who,  like  Major- 
General  Browne,  were  arrested  some  days  later,  the 
total  number  of  members  in  confinement  was  forty-five, 
whilst  ninety-six  others  who  had  offered  no  resistance 
had  been  simply  turned  back  by  the  soldiers  and 
forbidden  to  enter  the  House,  making  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty- three  affected  by  Pride's  Purge. 
In  the  end  the  prisoners  were  set  free  on  giving  their 
parole  to  make  no  attempt  to  return  to  their  places 
in  the  House.2 

After  this  act  of  violence  all  interest  in  Parlia-  Weakness 

of  the  re- 

mentarv  proceedings  is  for  a  time  at  an  end.     The  fining 

-     x  c  >  members. 

sitting  members  had  been  strong  enough  to  hinder 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  they  now  found  them- 
selves unable  to  obtain  serious  recognition  as  the 
legitimate  holders  of  supreme  authority.  To  England 
at  large  they  seemed,  what  in  reality  they  were,  the 
mere  creatures  of  military  violence.  The  army  was 
their  master,  and,  through  them,  the  master  of  the 
State. 

Whatever  might  be  the  political  results  of  their 
deed,  it  was  necessary,  if  discipline  was  to  be  main- 

1  C.J.  vi.  95.  These  proceedings  strengthen  the  view  that  the 
demand  of  the  House  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  was  not  made 
merely  to  save  appearances. 

2  A  True  and  Full  Relation,  E.  476,  14;  Pari.  Hist.  hi.  1,248. 
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tamed,  to  satisfy  the  soldiers  by  providing  them  with 
the  arrears  of  their  pay.  Accordingly,  Fairfax  wrote, 
on  the  8th,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
demanding  40,000/.  as  an  instalment  of  the  unpaid 
assessments  of  the  City.  To  show  that  neither  Parlia- 
mentary nor  municipal  authority  would  stand  in  his 
way,  he  sent  troops  to  seize  upon  the  money  belong- 
ing to  Parliament  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Committee 
for  Compounding  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  of  the 
Committee  for  Advance  of  Money  at  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  Prom  these  sources  he  obtained  little,  but  from 
Weavers'  Hall,  where  a  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Advance  of  Money  had  its  place  of  meeting, 
he  carried  off,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  28,000/.  As  a 
more  direct  measure  against  the  City  itself,  he  quar- 
tered soldiers  in  the  citizens'  houses  with  the  intima- 
tion that  there  they  would  remain  till  the  whole  sum 
demanded  had  been  paid.1  In  a  few  days,  however, 
he  so  far  relented  as  to  remove  the  men  into  some 
empty  houses,  on  the  undertaking  of  the  City  to  pro- 
vide them  with  beds  to  sleep  on.2  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  more  stringent  measures  would  be 
taken  unless  the  money  required  was  found  speedily. 
The  House  of  Commons,  too,  felt  the  pressure 
of  the  army.  When  it  reassembled  on  the  12th  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  members  who  still 
took  the  part  of  their  imprisoned  colleagues  had 
resolved  to  absent  themselves,  and  the  House  was 
thus,  as  it  were,  by  a  second  and  voluntary  purge, 
at  last  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  those  who 
supported  the  course  taken  by  the  army  were  numeri- 

1  The  Moderate,  E.  476,  5  ;  Whitelocke,  362.  Two  regiments  of 
foot  and  one  of  horse  were  quartered  in  the  city.  Per/.  Occurrences, 
E.  526,  40*.  Other  sums  are  mentioned  in  various  newspapers  as 
having  been  seized  at  Weavers'  Hall. 

-  Per/.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  40*. 
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cally  preponderant.  So  poor  was  the  attendance 
thatBoyalist  news-writers  were  able,  truly  or  falsely,  ~^^ 
to  report  that  business  was  frequently  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  making  up  the  necessary  quorum  of 
forty  members.1  On  the  12th  the  House,  thus  thinned, 
made  no  difficulty  in  re-expelling  the  survivors  of 
the  eleven  members  ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  1 3th, 
revoked  the  repeal  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  as  Repeal  of 

*  m  recent 

having  been  dishonourable  to  Parliament ;   and  an-  votes, 

&  .    .  Dec.  13. 

nulled  the  votes  authorising  the  Treaty  of  Newport, 
as  well  as  those  imposing  a  fine  on  Hamilton,  and 
banishing  Norwich  and  the  other  leaders  in  the 
second  war.      On  the   14th  a  message  was  sent  to     Dec.  14. 

_    .    p  n  .  ,  .  ,°  ,         ,         The  House 

Fairfax  asking  him  to  state  '  upon  what  grounds  the  asks  for 
members  of  the  House  are  restrained  from  coming  storation 
to    the   House  by  the  officers  and   soldiers  of  the  members. 
army.' 2 

The    question  was   not   likely    to    meet   with  a 
favourable  response.     On  the  12th  the  army  leaders    Dec.  12. 

x  ^  Browne 

had  arrested  Browne,  Clotworthy,  Waller,  Massey,  and  others 

and  Copley  on  the  charge  of  having  participated  in 

an  invitation  to  the  Scots  to  invade  England.3     It 

was,  however,  difficult  to  find  evidence  against  them, 

and  on  the   1 4th  Cromwell,  in    accordance  with  a    Dec.  14. 

request  from  Hamilton,   who  was  now  confined  at  g^to 

Windsor,  rode  down  to  visit  him.     Hamilton's  object 

1  On  Dec.  7  a  division  showed  the  presence  of  eighty-two  members, 
including  the  tellers.  The  next  division,  taken  on  the  14th,  showed 
only  fifty-seven ;  and  the  next  again,  on  the  20th,  only  fifty-five. 

2  C.J.  vi.  95-97  ;  ?  to  Joachimi,  Dec.  if,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T. 

fol.  306.  This  writer  attributes  the  request  to  the  shame  of  the  mem- 
bers at  being  seldom  able  to  form  a  quorum. 

3  Perf.    Occurrences,   E.    526,   40*.      According    to    one    writer, 

Browne  acknowledged  writing  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Scots ; ? 

to  Joachimi,  Dec.  §§,  Add.  MSS.  17,677,  T.  fol.  306.  This  is,  however, 
exceedingly  unlikely,  and  is  probably  only  an  enlargement  of  Browne's 
declaration  that  the  accusation  against  him  was  '  for  nothing  else  but 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  Parliament.' 


Windsor. 
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was  no  doubt  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  power- 
ful Lieutenant-General  in  his  favour,  whereas  Crom- 
well was  anxious  to  draw  from  him,  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  information  which  would  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion of  those  Englishmen  who  had  invited  him  across 
the  border.  Hamilton  had  many  faults,  but  he 
refused  to  betray  his  associates,  and  Cromwell  gained 
nothing  by  his  journey.1  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
remnant  of  the  Commons  settled  down  into  the 
acceptance  of  the  consequences  of  Pride's  Purge, 
and  on  the  15  th  they  put  the  crown  to  their  sub- 
serviency by  branding  as  scandalous  a  protestation, 
drawn  up  by  Waller  and  others  in  the  name  of  the 
excluded  members,  against  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.2  Of  the  five  who  had  been  last 
seized,  Massey  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 
The  other  four  remained  for  some  years  in  prison, 
untried  and  uncondemned. 


1  Merc.  Pragmaticiis,  E.  476,  35. 

2  C.J.  vi.  97  ;  A  Declaration,  E.  476,33. 
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THE    PRELIMINARIES   OF   THE   KIXG's   TRIAL. 

On  one  point  the  mutilated  House  of  Commons  stood     CHAP 
firm  even  against  the  army — every  suggestion  that      LXIX- ^ 
it  should  fix  a  date  for  its  own  dissolution  fell  on      l64^ 
deaf  ears.     Yet,  though  Ireton  and  his  supporters  Iret0n 
had  been  forced  to  substitute  a  purge  for  a  dissolu-  toTn^riy 
tion,  they  had  not  freed  themselves,  nor,  as  far  as  it  dissolutlon- 
appears,  had  they  any  wish  to  free  themselves,  from 
their  obligation  to  support  in  some  form  or  other 
an  agreement  of  the  people  which  should  substitute 
within  a  very  short  time  a  Parliament  elected  on  new 
principles  for  the  little  group  of  members  now  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

By  December  10  Lilburne's  committee1  had  done 
its  work,  and,  in  order  that  the  people  might  know  Lilburne's 
what  constitutional  blessings  were,  in  store  for  them,  0f  the 
Lilburne  himself  sent  to  the   press   the  Agreement  sen?to  the 
which  was  the  result  of  its  labours.2     As  he  believed  press" 

1  See  p.  534. 

2  Foundations  of  Freedom,  or  an  Agreement  of  the  People, 
E.  476,  76.  This  was  actually  published,  according  to  Thomason's 
date,  on  the  15th,  but  the  prefatory  letter  is  dated  the  10th.  This 
Agreement  is  identical  with  the  form  in  Bushiv.  vii.  1,358,  except  that 
two  long  clauses  are  there  omitted,  one  of  which  contains  the  number 
of  the  members  to  sit  for  each  constituency,  the  other  a  proposal  for 
dividing  constituencies  returning  more  than  three  members  into 
electoral  divisions  returning  one  member  each. 

III.  N  N 
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Ireton  to  have  promised  that  whatever  received 
the  approbation  of  the  committee  should  be  accepted 
without  further  inquiry,1  he  was  sanguine  enough 
to  suppose  that  his  scheme  would  at  once  be  sub- 
mitted for  signature — first  to  the  officers,  then  to  the 
soldiers,  and  finally  to  the  people  in  general.  He 
was  grievously  disappointed  when  he  found  that  it 
was  to  be,  as  a  preliminary  step,  laid  before  the 
Council  of  Officers  for  approval.2 

On  December  11  a  discussion  was  opened,  in 
which  Lilburne  and  some  of  his  followers  were  per- 
mitted to  take  part.  The  clauses  most  open  to 
dispute  in  the  new  Agreement  of  the  People  were 
those  relating  to  the  so-called  reservations3 — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  list  of  questions  to  be  reserved  or 
exempted  from  the  control  of  Parliament.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  that  prohibiting  all  interference 
with  religion,  was  reached  on  the  14th  ;  and,  in  the 
debate  which  was  expected  to  arise  on  this  point,  Hugh 
Peters,  Nye,  John  Goodwin,  and  other  Independent 
divines  were  invited  to  take  part,  Fairfax  himself 
being  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Ireton  expressed  himself  strongly  on  its  being  the 
magistrate's  duty  to  punish  offences  against  the  first 
table ;  but  the  whole  question  was  postponed  for 
more  mature  consideration.  On  the  21st  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at.  The  Parliament  or  Eepresenta- 
tive  was  to  have  '  the  highest  and  final  judgment 
concerning  all  natural 4  things,' 5  whilst  it  was  to  be 
interdicted  from  interfering  with  the  worship  of  such 
Christian  societies  as  did  not  disturb  the  public 
peace,  with  the  wide  exception  of  those  addicted  to 

1  See  p.  529. 

2  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  35,  E.  560,  14. 

3  See  p.  224.  4  i.e.  not  divine.  5  Clarke  MSS. 
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'Popery  and  Prelacy.'1     A  question  raised  by  Ireton     ^xix' 
as  to  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  suppress  blasphemy  "~^^ 
was   passed   over   in   silence.      A  second  point   on 
which  Ireton  and  Lilburne  were  at  issue,  whether  ofParHa* 
Parliament  might  inflict  punishment  not  authorised  j^*^0 
by  law,  was  solved  by  restricting  its  right  to  cases  °mdalB- 
of  '  public  officers  failing  in  their  duty.'2 

It  was  not  only  on  the  future  constitutional  ar- 
rangements that  the  Council  of  Officers  took  the  lead. 
On  the  1  sth,  whilst  Cromwell  was  still  absent  on  his  mPec-  ?5- 

u       7  <  The  King 

mission  to  Hamilton  at  Windsor,  thev  voted  '  that  to  be 

J  brought  to 

the  King  be  forthwith  sent  for  to  be  brought  under  Windsor, 
safe    guards    to   Windsor  Castle,    and    there    to   be 
secured  in  order  to  the  bringing  of  him  speedily  to 
justice.'     In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Fairfax 
wrote   to   Cobbet    and  the  other   officers  who   had 
conducted  the  King  to  Hurst  Castle,  informing  them 
that  he  would  be  fetched,  away  by  Harrison.3     On 
the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  Harrison,  at  the  head  of  a    Dec.  16. 
large  body  of  horse  and  dragoons,  rode  off  to  fulfil  setsTout1 
his  mission.4 

The   King's    stay  at  Hurst  Castle  had  been  ren-  ^Eng 

0  J  at  Hurst 

dered  as  agreeable  to  him  as  circumstances  would  castle. 
allow  of.       Cobbet  had    shown  him  what   kindness 
and  civility  lay  in  his  power.     The  King's  lodging- 
was  rough  at  the  best,  and  the  daily  walk  along  the 


1  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  536,  18.  Walker,  in  his  History 
of  Independency  (ii.  50),  states  that,  on  December  25,  '  the  Council  of 
War  voted  a  toleration  of  all  religions.'  The  vote  of  the  21st  must 
be  referred  to,  which  is  far  from  answering  to  this  description.  We 
know  from  the  Clarice  MSS.  that  the  council  was  occupied  with  other 
matters  on  the  25th.  Ultimately  the  clause  was  still  further  modified, 
and  the  liberty  was  declared  not  to  extend  necessarily  to  Popery  or 
Prelacy. 

2  Clarice  MSS.  3  Fan-fax  to  Cobbet  and  others,  Dec.  15,  lb. 
4  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  476,  35. 
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shingle,  with  the  wintry  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the 
shallow  mud-flats  on  the  other,  monotonous  enough. 
Charles,  however,  did  what  he  could  to  be  cheery, 
chatting  with  the  officers,  and  his  own  attendants, 
and  interesting  himself  in  the  passing  shipping.1 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  17  th  Charles  was  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  unwonted  sounds,  and  Herbert, 
being  sent  forth  to  make  inquiry,  returned  with 
the  information  that  the  noise  was  the  clank  of  the 
drawbridge  let  down  to  admit  Harrison.  Charles, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  fly  from 
Hampton  Court,  had  been  told  that  Harrison  had  ad- 
vocated his  assassination,  and  he  now  imagined  that 
his  murder  in  this  lonely  spot  had  been  determined 
on,  and  that  Harrison  had  been  selected  as  the  fitting 
instrument  of  crime.  Further  inquiries  having 
elicited  the  fact  that  Harrison  was  sent  to  conduct 
him  to  Windsor,  Charles  was  completely  reassured. 
Windsor,  he  knew,  was  a  pleasant  place,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  that  the  army  in  removing  him 
had  any  purpose  except  to  deal  kindly  with 
him. 

Harrison  had  visited  Hurst  Castle  to  give  orders, 
not  to  execute  them,  and  he,  therefore,  rode  away  on 

1  Herbert,  in  his  Memoirs,  39,  speaks  of  Harrington  having  been 
dismissed  from  attendance  on  the  King  whilst  he  was  at  Hurst  Castle 
for  commending  the  King's  replies  to  the  Presbyterian  divines  at 
Newport.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Kingdom's  Moderate  Intelligencer 
(E.  536,  33),  of  Jan.  2,  1649,  states  that  Harrington  was  dismissed 
from  Windsor  because,  though  he  promised  not  to  help  the  King  to 
escape,  he  would  not  promise  to  denounce  anyone  else  who  might 
do  so.  Herbert's  Memoirs,  91-94.  As  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  contemporary  account  is  the  true  one,  we  have  here  a  means 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  confidence  that  can  be  reposed  in  Herbert's 
handling  of  details.  Most  likely  Harrington  was  taken  to  task  about 
his  language  ;  and  Herbert,  writing  about  thirty  years  after  the  event, 
fancied  it  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  antedating  it  so  as 
to  place  it  at  Hurst  Castle. 
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the  evening  of  the   18th,  without  asking  for  a  per-     ^xix" 
sonal  interview  with  the  King.     On  the  morning  of  ""^ir" 
the  19th,  Charles  was  conducted  by  Cobbet  to  the    Dec.  19. 
mainland,  where  he  found  a  party  of  horse  appointed  removed 
to  guard  him.      He  slept  at  Winchester,  where  he  che^tS", 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Mayor  and  the  an^eFa2rn- 
citizens.     The  night  of  the  20th  he  passed  at  Farn-  ham- 
ham.      Three  or  four  miles  short  of  the  place  he  He  meets 

*■  .  Harrison. 

descried  a  fresh  party  of  horse  drawn  up  to  receive 
him.  The  officer  in  command  was  '  gallantly 
mounted  and  armed,  a  velvet  montero  was  on  his 
head,  a  new  buff  coat  upon  his  back,  and  a  crimson 
silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed.'  Charles's 
attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  so  splendid  a 
figure,  and  being  told  that  this  was  the  dreaded 
Harrison,  replied  that  '  he  looked  like  a  soldier,  and 
that  having  some  judgment  in  faces,  if  he  had  ob- 
served him  so  well  before,  he  should  not  have  har- 
boured that  ill  opinion  of  him.' 1 

After    supper,    Charles,    standing    by    the    fire,  ^t™*v^jh 
beckoned  to  Harrison,  and,  taking  him  into  a  recess  Harrison. 
by  one  of  the  windows,  told  him  that  he  had  been 
informed  of  his  intention  to  murder  him  at  Hampton 
Court.      Harrison,    as   might    have   been   expected, 
peremptorily   disclaimed    the  truth   of   the    charge. 
What  he  had  really  said,  he  declared,  was  ;  that  the 
law  was  equally  obliging    to  great  and  small,  and 
that  justice  had  no   respect  of  persons.'      On  this, 
Charles  broke  off  the  conversation,  though  he  did 
not,  even  now,  realise  the  danger  in  which  he  was. 
On  the   23rd  he   continued   his  journey,  dining  at  cJe£*3, 
Lord  Newburgh's  house  at  Bagshot,   where,    as   he  fails  to 

.  escape, 

had  been  told,  the  fleetest  horse  in  England  awaited 

1  Herbert's  Memoirs,  95-98. 
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him,  in  order  that,  should  an  o}Dportunity  present 
itself,  he  might  escape  on  its  back.  The  first  news 
that  Charles  heard  on  his  arrival  was  that  the  horse 
had  fallen  lame,1  and  he  had  therefore  no  choice 
but  to  pursue  his  way  as  a  captive.  He  arrived  at 
Windsor  in  the  evening.2 

By  this  time  the  Council  of  Officers,  having  settled 
the  most  controverted  points  in  the  Agreement  of 
the  People,  had  leisure  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
disposal  of  the  King's  person.  Amongst  the  officers 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  which  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eemonstrance.  In 
their  straightforward  simplicity  they  believed  that 
the  King  had  caused  all  the  evil  that  had  befallen  the 
nation,  and  that,  for  this  treason — they  counted  it 
nothing  less — he  ought  to  suffer  a  traitor's  death. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  though  probably  a  very 
few,  whilst  accepting  to  its  uttermost  the  charge 
against  the  King,  held  that  there  was  no  authority 
in  existence  which  could  bring  him  legally  to  his 
trial,  and  that,  if  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  at  all,  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  fact  predominant  in 
England.3 

It  was  inevitable  that,  when  once  the  King's 
trial  appeared  actually  within  reach,  some  even  of 
those  who  had  eagerly  clamoured  for  bringing  him 
to  justice  should  ask  themselves  whether  it  was 
necessary  or  even  desirable  that  his  blood  should  be 
shed.     On  December  11,  an  alternative  Agreement  of 

1  Clarendon,  xi.  222. 

2  Herbert's  Memoirs,  98,  99. 

3  Clarendon,  xi.  226 ;  Major  Francis  White  to  Fairfax,  Jan.  22, 
1649,  The  Copies  of  several  Letters,  E.  548,  6.  Clarendon's  idea  is 
that  these  men  wanted  to  assassinate  Charles.  Major  White's  opinion 
is  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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the  People  had  been  laid  before  Ireton   by  certain  chap. 

Common  Conncilmen  and  other  citizens  of  London.  ""^f" 

Though  it  began  with  attributing  to  the  King  all  the  Dec  ^ 

bloodshed  in  the  late  war,  its  authors  did  not  even  ^  new 

7  Agreement 

ask  for  his  deposition.  They  contented  themselves  of  the 
with  demanding  '  that  if  any  King  of  England  shall  proposed. 
hereafter  challenge  to  himself  a  negative  voice  to 
the  determinations  of  the  Eepresentative  in  Parlia- 
ment,' or  shall  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  laws  tendered 
him  by  the  Commons  '  after  consultation  with  the 
Lords,  ...  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  any  subject  assisting  him  therein  was 
to  be  treated  as  guilty  of  high  treason.' 1 

There  was  too  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  ireton  COn- 

r  .  D  tent  with 

world  in  this  scheme  to  secure  its  acceptance ;  but  the  King's 
evidence  exists  which  points  to  Ireton  as  withdrawing  rS^0 
from  the  extreme  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
the  Eemons trance.  His  view  now  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  King  at  once 
to  trial,  and  then  to  leave  him  in  prison  till  he  con- 
sented '  to  abandon  his  negative  voice,  to  part  from 
Church  lands,'  and  '  to  abjure  the  Scots.'  Cromwell 
even  went  further  than  this.    In  opposition  to  Ireton,  Cromweii 

x  -1-  wishes  the 

he  now  asked  that  the  King's  trial  might  be  deferred  King's  trial 


o     — o 


until  the  subjects,  such  as  Norwich  and  Capel,  who 
had  stirred  up  the  last  war2  had  been  brought  to 

1  Several  Proposals,  E.  477,  18. 

2  A  letter,  dated  Jan.  8,  1649,  says  that : — "Our  Councils  will  not 
endure  any  mediations,  no,  not  hear  again  of  Ireton's  proposals — viz., 
'  that  it  were  perhaps  safer  to  have  the  King  live  prisoner  for  to  dispose 
him  a  while  to  abandon  his  negative  voice,'  &c."  A  copy  of  a  letter, 
Jan.  8,  Carte  MSS.  xxiii.  fol.  425.  Writing  on  Dec.  21,  Grignon  states, 
'  que  le  differend  d'entre  Cromwell  et  Ireton  n'est  que  pour  scavoir  si 
l'on  commencera  par  luy  " — i.e.  the  King — "  comme  veut  ce  dernier, 
ou  si  l'on  fera  le  proces  auparavant  aux  seigneurs  et  autres  personnes 
principales  que  l'on  tient  prisonniers,  qui  est  l'advis  de  Cromwell.' 
Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  |^,  R.O.  Transcripts. 


deferred. 
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lxix.'  tr*aL     ®n  or  before  the  21st  the  Council  of  Officers 

"l6^8  itself  rejected,  though  by  only  five  votes,  a  proposi- 

The  tion  the  actual  tenor  of  which  is  unknown,  but  of 

officers  which  the  general  sense  aimed  at  the  taking  away 

proposal  to  of  Charles's  life.1 

gjjig  to  A  letter,  written  on  the  2 1  st  by  a  Eoyalist  agent 

death.  wj10  wag  p0SSesse(i  0f  g00d  information,  strengthens 

the  belief  that  Cromwell  was  at  this  time  anxious 
to  save  the  King's  life.  It  was,  writes  this  person, 
whose  name,  real  or  assumed,  was  John  Lawrans, 
'  the  petty  ones  of  the  levelling  conspiracy '  who 
were  most  eager  for  the  death  of  the  King  ;  '  for  now 
— which  is  strange  to  tell — I  have  been  assured 
that  Cromwell  is  retreating  from  them,  his  designs 
and  theirs  being  incompatible  as  fire  and  water,  they 
driving  at  a  pure  democracy  and  himself  at  an 
oligarchy  ;  and  it  will  appear  that  the  wild  remon- 
strance and  the  present  design  of  taking  away  the 
King's  life  is  forwarded  by  him  only  to  make  the 
Levellers  vent  all  their  wicked  principles  and  inten- 
tions ;  that,  having  declared  themselves,  they  may 
become  the  more  odious  and  abominable,  and  so  be 
the  more  easily  suppressed,  when  he  see  the  occasion 
to  take  them  off  and  fall  openly  from  them.'  The 
writer's  views  on  Cromwell's  motives  have  but  little 
value.  The  important  point  is  that  he  believed 
Cromwell  to  be  on  the  side  of  lenity.  He  further 
tells  us  that  when  the  Council  of  War  was  discussing 
brought  in  the  question  of  the  King's  trial,  Pride,  as  he  believes 
by  Pride.  at  Cromwell's  instigation,  brought  in  ;  a  strange,  rant- 
ing letter '  to  the  effect  that  it  was  irrational  to  kill 
Charles  I.  when  Charles  II.  would  be  at  large — to 
'  exchange  a  King  in  their  power  for  a  King  out  of 

1  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  |^,  B.O.  Transcripts. 
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their  power,  potent  in  foreign  alliances  and  strong  in     ^xix" 
the  affections  of  the  people.' *  v  l6' 8  - ' 

A  totally  different  piece  of  evidence  points  in  the    Dec.  18. 
same  direction.     If  there  were  any  two  men  engaged  lockV^ia 
in  public  business  who  were  unlikely  to  countenance  Cromwe11- 
violence  against  the  King,  they  were  Whitelocke  and 
Sir  Thomas   Widdrington,    the    two   legal   commis- 
sioners for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.     Both  had 
abstained  from  sitting  in  the    House    after  Pride's 
Purge.     Yet  it  was  with  these  cautious  lawyers  and 
with  Lenthall,  a  man  no  less  cautious,  that  Cromwell 
and  Colonel  Deane  had  an  interview  on  the   18th. 
The  next  day  the  visit  was  returned  to  Cromwell,    Dec* I9- 
'  who  lay  in  one  of  the  King's  rich  beds  at  Whitehall.' 
On  the  21st  Cromwell,  this  time  unaccompanied  by  ADec-21- 
Deane,  met  Lenthall,  Widdrington,  and  Whitelocke,  fe.r<pce 

'  .  '  D  »  '    with  the 

when    they    '  discoursed   freely  together    about   the  lawyers, 
present  affairs  and  actions  of  the  army  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.'    On  the  22nd  the  two  lawyers    Dec.  22. 

,      ,  .   ,  .  ,  .  P     t        A  proposed 

proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  01  the  manifesto. 
excluded  members,  the  Council  of  Officers  should  be 
requested  to  give  an  answer  to  the  messages  sent  by 
the  House,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  '  heads  for 
a  declaration '  should  be  drawn  up  to  be  subse- 
quently embodied  in  a  manifesto,  if  they  could  first 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Officers  as  well 
as  of  Parliament  itself.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  chief  condition  on  which  the  authors  of  the 
proposed  manifesto  intended  to  insist  was  the  aban- 
donment of  any  intention  to  bring  the  King  to  trial.2 

1  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  21,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,968.  These 
sentiments  are  so  like  those  of  Major  White  (see  pp.  550,  575)  that  I 
suspect  him  to  have  been  the  author.  If  so,  Cromwell's  complicity  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

;  WJiitelocke,  362,  363.  Whitelocke,  in  giving  an  account  of  these 
proceedings,  says  that  he  and  Widdrington  hoped  that  '  the  courses  of 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Cromwell  and  his 

allies  amongst  the  officers  desired  at  this  time  to  save 

the  King's  life,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without 

injury  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought.     It  is 

Dec.  23.     true  that,  on  the  23rd,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 

mittee  to     pointed  a  committee  to  consider  how  to  proceed  by 

consider  n  .  .  ..  , 

the  pro-  way  oi  justice  against  the  King.1  Lawrans,  however, 
against  the  states  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  threat,  held  out 
with  the  object  of  driving  a  better  bargain  with 
a  bargain  Charles.  "  This,"  he  writes,  "is  evident  by  what 
driven.  the  Speaker  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  discourse 
on  Saturday  night 2 — that  if  the  King  came  not  off 
roundly  now  in  point  of  concession,  he  would  be 
utterly  lost ;  which  saying  implies  thus  much — they 
have  applied  themselves,  and  are  now  bartering  with 
his  Majesty."  There  would,  thought  Lawrans,  be  a 
trial,  but  the  charges  brought  against  the  King  would, 
if  these  concessions  were  made,  be  such  as  he  could 
answer  without  difficulty.  As  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  by  the  House  of  Commons,  too 
much  must  not  be  made  of  it.  One  of  its  members, 
Nicholas  Love,  had  told  a  friend  '  that  the  charge 
would  be  nothing  but  what  he  knew  the  King  could 
clearly  acquit  himself  of.'  "  Truly,  sir,"  concludes 
Lawrans,  "  I  have  it  from  good  hands — some  of  them 
Independents — that  what  I  have  here  represented 
is  a  true  draft  of  their  intentions ;  but  whether  his 
Majesty  will  comply  with  them  so  far  as  to  part  with 
his  negative  voice  and  be  no  more — as  I  have  often 
said — than  a  Duke  of  Venice,  which  I  hear  is  the 
hard  condition  they  intend  to  impose  upon  him,  is 
not  known,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  believe."     In  the 

the  army '  might  '  be  moderated — as  it  was  in  some  measure  at  this 
time — though  it  brake  out  again  into  violence  afterwards.' 
1  C.J.  yi.  102.  2  i.e.  Dec.  23. 
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end  the  writer  expresses  his    opinion   that,    if  the     ^xix' 
negotiation  failed,  it  would  be  wrecked  on  this  ques-  '  l6'8~~ 
tion  of  the  negative  voice,  and  on  the  demand  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  bishops'  lands.1 

Although  accuracy  of  detail  is  no  longer  attain-  How  the 
able,  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  was  made, 
manner  in  which  this    last    overture  was  made  to 
Charles.     Since  Pride's  Purge,  the  small  number  of 
members  attending  the  House  of  Lords  had  become 
still  smaller.      Fifteen  peers  had  been    present   on  Attend- 
December  5.     On  December  6  there  were  but  seven,  the  House 
and  between  the    12th  and    the    19th    the    highest 
number  of  attendances  was  seven,   and  the  lowest 
three.     Of  this  little  group  of  peers,  all  of  them  no 
doubt  seriously  disquieted  at  the  course  of  events, 
four — Pembroke,   Salisbury,  Denbigh,   and  North — 
visited  Fairfax  on  the    19th.     In  referring    to  this    Dec.  19. 

37  fe  A  visit  to 

visit,  the  Eoyalist  Lawrans  declares  that  '  Pembroke,  Fairfax. 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said  they  came  to  cast  down 
their  honours  at  his  Excellency's  feet,  and  protested 
their  desire  is  not  to  maintain  peerage,  or  any 
other  privilege  whatsoever  that  might  be  conceived 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest.'  The  officers, 
added  this  writer  disdainfully,  both  scorned  and 
jeered  at  them  ;  and  when  Fairfax  mounted  his  horse, 
Denbigh  held  the  stirrup.2 

No  doubt  the  motives  here  assigned  for  the  visit 
of  the  peers  had  their  origin  in  the  lively  imagination 
of  political  opponents.  Its  real  object  may  safely  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  overture  about  to  be 
made  to  the  King,  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  cor- 

1  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  25,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,972.  Compare 
the  extract  given  at  p.  551,  where  a  third  point  is  added — that  Charles 
shall  '  abjure  the  Scots.' 

2  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  21,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,968. 
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roborated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  four  peers,  the 

~"7Z^~~    Earl  of  Denbigh,  was  chosen  to  carry  that  overture 

Denbigh's    to  Charles,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  on  the  2 1  st 

the  King,     the  Lords  fixed  a  call  of  their  House  for  the  28th, 

the  day  on  which  the  result  of  Denbigh's  mission 

was  likely  to  be  known  at  Westminster.1      That  this 

mission  had  the  approval  of  Cromwell  is  shown  by 

the    urgency    with   which    the    Lieutenant-General, 

Dee.  25.     speaking    on    the    25th,    exhorted   the    Council    of 

Cromwell  ,  . 

pleads  for    Officers  to    spare    the  King's  life  as  a  pure  matter 
life.  of  policy,  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  now 

offered.2 
Denbigh  at         For    information  on  Denbigh's    proceedings    we 

Windsor.  ©  r  © 

have  to  fall  back  on  the  despatches  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Grignon.  Denbigh,  he  tells  us,  was 
selected  because  his  family  connection  with  Hamilton3 
enabled  him  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  his  mission 
to  Windsor  under  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to  the  Duke. 
He  seems  on  his  arrival  to  have  expected  Charles  to 
send  for  him  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  the 
The  King  terms.  As  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Charles 
see  him.  had  been  made  cognisant  of  their  general  purport, 
his  omission  to  invite  Denbigh  into  his  presence  may 
be  taken  as  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  over- 
tures which  he  brought.4 

Charles's  refusal  to   admit  Denbigh  into  his  pre- 

1  L.J.  x.  636. 

2  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  hostile  account  in  Merc. 
Melancholicus,  E.  536,  27. 

3  Hamilton's  wife  had  been  Denbigh's  sister. 

4  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^f,  ^f ,  B.O.  Transcripts.  In  the 
letter  of  Dec.  28,  Grignon  writes  that  Denbigh  had  not  seen  the  King, 
'  quoyqu'en  effect,  ce  fust  son  dessein,  qu'ils  couvroient  de  celuy 
d'aller  parler  au  Due  d'Hamilton  son  beau-frere,  pour  pouvoir  mieux 
laisser  croire  que  les  ouvertures  qu'il  vouloit  faire  audit  Koy  n'estoient 
point  premeditees,  et  pour  ce  il  attendoit  que  le  dit  Koy  le  fist  ap- 
pealer :    ce   qu'il  ne   voulust  pas  faire  ainsi  qu'il  a  mande  sans   en 
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sence  had  much  the  same  effect  on  the  Council  of    ™^- 
Officers  as  the  reply  given  by  him  on  November  1 7   ^£^~" 
to  their  earlier  overtures.     On  the  25th,  after  Crom-    Dec.  27. 
well's  appeal,  only  a  very  small  minority — composed,  th/xing's 
it  is  said,  of  no  more  than  six1 — had  declared  in  jffteS^s 
favour   of  pushing  the    conflict  with    the   King   to  council  of 
extremities.     On  the  27th  Charles  was  left  entirely  officers- 
without  supporters  in  the  same  council.     There  are 
no  signs  of  opposition  to    an  order   given  on  that 
day  that  the  King  should  no  more  be  served  upon  The  King's 
the  knee,  that  all  ceremonies  of  state  to  him  be  left  *f£te  cut 
off,  and   his  attendants  be  much  fewer  and  at  less 
charge.2 

Cromwell's  motives  for  engaging  in  this  last  at-  Cromwell's 

.   ,        ?         rr-  motives  for 

tempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King  are  matter  engaging  in 
for  conjecture  only.  Yet  apart  from  his  usual  habit  tiations? 
of  hesitating  long  before  he  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  force  to  cut  knots  which  might  be  dis- 
entangled by  mutual  agreement,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart  were  rein- 
forced by  every  motive  of  policy.  The  party  amongst 
the  officers  which  in  November  had  followed  Fairfax 
in  resisting  Ireton's  Kemonstrance  had  to  be  met, 
whilst  outside  the  army  the  demand  for  the  King's 
death  was  splitting  the  party  of  the  political  Inde- 
pendents in  twain.  Vane,  who  had  been  staunch  in 
approving  of  Pride's  Purge,  objected  to  the  King's 
death,  whilst  Pierrepont '  expressed  much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  those  members  who  sat  in  the  House,  and  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  and  army.' 

avoir  fait  scavoir  la  raison ;  mais  encore  que  Cromwell  luy  veuille 
faire  parler  d'accomrnodement,  il  est  dimcille  de  croire  qu'il  desire.' 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Denbigh  did  not  allow  a  hint  of  the  subject  of 
his  mission  to  reach  the  King. 

1  Merc.  Melancholicus,  E.  536,  27. 

2  WJiitelocke,  365. 
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lxix'  ^n  tne  otner  hand,  Charles's  refusal  even  to  con- 

"T648~  sider  the  overtures  now  made  through  Denbigh 
and  for  must  have  put  an  end  to  every  remnant  of  hesitation 
finaiiy^ith  remaining  in  Cromwell's  mind.  The  political  situa- 
tion was  at  least  cleared,  as  Charles,  by  insisting  on 
the  retention  of  his  negative  voice,  and  on  the 
inviolability  of  the  property  of  the  bishops,  had 
fallen  back  on  his  doctrine  of  his  own  indefeasible 
sovereignty  in  the  barest  possible  form.  Cromwell 
was  not  one  to  comprehend  the  finer  shades  of 
Charles's  character,  or  to  recognise  in  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  institutions  of  the 
past  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Church  and  nation.  Still  less  was .  he  likely  to  dis- 
cover that,  whatever  might  have  been  Charles's 
duplicity  and  ignorance  of  mankind,  he  was,  never- 
theless, contending  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
for  the  continuity  of  settled  order,  which  the  pre- 
dominance of  an  army  in  political  affairs  must  in 
all  circumstances  weaken.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  political  strife  to  take  note  of  those  shades  of 
character  and  intention  which  mitigate  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  At  times  of  crisis  the  essential 
differences  appear  to  stand  alone,  and  when  those 
differences  come  to  be  embodied  in  two  opposing 
personages,  the  battle  is  joined  as  between  two 
deadly  and  irreconcilable  foes. 
Charles  That  the  battle  would  end  in  Cromwell's  favour 

well.  r°m  might  have  been  foretold  by  anyone  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  strength  of  Cromwell  and  the 
weakness  of  Charles  can  hardly  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  following  words  of  a  writer  who  has  a 
deep  insight  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  : — 
"  A  purpose  wedded  to  plans  may  easily  suffer  ship- 
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wreck  ;  but  an  unfettered  purpose  that  moulds  cir-  lxtx' 
cumstances  as  they  arise,  masters  us,  and  is  terrible.  ^ZJ^ 
Character  melts  to  it  like  metal  in  its  steady  furnace. 
The  projector  of  plots  is  but  a  miserable  gambler 
and  votary  of  chances.  Of  a  far  higher  quality  is 
the  will  that  can  subdue  itself  to  wait  and  lay  no 
petty  traps  for  opportunity."  1 

Now  that  the  army  was  again  of  one  mind,  the    Dec- 28- 

J  &  'An  Ordi- 

scene   of  action  was   transferred  to    the   House   of  nance  for 
Commons.     Here,  too,  Charles's  rejection  of  the  last  trial  in  the 
overture  from   the   army  destroyed  all    opposition, 
and  on  the  28th,  the  House,  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  army,  read  the  first  time  an  Ordinance  which 
instituted  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  the  King. 
The    second  reading  quickly  followed  on  the  29th,    De<?-29- 
and  the  Ordinance  was  finally  passed  on  January  1 .2     Jan-  *• 
On  the  2nd  it  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  accompanied  sent  to  the 
by  a  resolution  that  '  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  compamed 
this  kingdom,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England  iution.es( 
for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  England.'3      The    Ordinance 
itself  appointed  Chief  Justices  Eolle    and  St.  John, 
together  with  Chief  Baron  Wilde,  to  act  as  judges, 
and  associated  with  them,  to  take  the   place  of  a 
jury,   150  commissioners,  of  whom  twenty  were  to 
form  the  quorum. 

Before   this  Ordinance   was   despatched    to   the  cromweu 

x  defends  his 

Lords,   Cromwell  stood    up  to  explain  his  position,  conduct. 
"  If  any  man  whatsoever,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  hath  carried  on  the  design  of  deposing  the  King, 
and  disinheriting  his  posterity ;  or,  if  any  man  had 

1  George  Meredith's  Evan  Harrington,  ch.  vii.  The  words  were 
written  without  the  slightest  reference  either  to  Charles  or  Crom- 
well. 

2  C.Jvi.  105,  106.  3  lb.  vi.  107. 
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Lords. 


lxix'  ye^  sucn  a  design,  he  should  be  the  greatest  traitor 
and  rebel  in  the  world  ;  but,  since  the  Providence 
of  God  hath  cast  this  upon  us,  I  cannot  but  submit 
to  Providence,  though  I  am  not  yet  provided  to 
give  you  advice."1  The  reference  to  Providence  was 
with  Cromwell  an  infallible  indication  of  a  political 
change  of  front ;  but  it  usually  needed  some  strong 
opposition  to  put  him  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  new 
position  which  he  was  taking  up. 
opposition  Such  an  opposition  at  once  manifested  itself 
House  of  when  the  Ordinance  reached  the  House  of  Lords. 
Manchester  urged  that  the  resolution  declaring  the 
King  to  be  a  traitor  was  in  contradiction  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law.  "  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  people  of  England,"  said  Northumber- 
land, "  are  yet  satisfied  whether  the  King  did  levy 
war  against  the  Houses  first,  or  the  Houses  first 
against  him ;  and,  besides,  if  the  King  did  levy  war 
first,  we  have  no  law  extant  that  can  be  produced 
to  make  it  treason  in  him  to  do ;  and,  for  us,  my 
Lords,  to  declare  treason  by  an  Ordinance  when 
the  matter  of  fact  is  not  yet  proved,  nor  any  law 
to  bring  to  judge  it  by,  seems  to  me  very  un- 
reasonable." Pembroke  declared  himself  neutral. 
He  loved  not,  he  said,  to  meddle  with  matters  of 
life  or  death.  Denbigh  vowed  that  he  would  rather 
'  be  torn  in  pieces '  than  sit  as  a  commissioner  at 
the  trial.  In  the  end  both  Ordinance  and  resolution 
were  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  House  then  ad- 
journed for  a  week  in  the  expectation  that,  in  the 

1  L.J.  x.  641  ;  Blencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  47  ;  Heads  of  a  Diary  r 
E.  356,  34;  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  537,  10.  Lawrans  to  Nicholas, 
Jan.  8,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,996.  Walker  told  the  same  story  in  his 
Hist,  of  Independency,  ii.  54,  but  it  is  only  from  Lawrans  that  we 
get  the  date  of  the  speech. 
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absence  of   the  Lords,    the  Commons  would  find  it     ™!- 

impossible  to  proceed.1  """1649""" 

No  mere  formal  obstacle,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  back  from  their  purpose  the  men  who  were 
now  scattered  over  the  empty  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     On  the  3rd,  after  summarily  rejecting     Jan.  3. 
a  letter  from  the  Queen,  in  which  she  asked  leave  to  mons  re- 
visit her  husband  in  his  misfortunes,2  they  gave  a  fromatheei 
first  and  second  reading  to  a  new  Ordinance  creating 
a  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  once  more  passed  the  a  new 
resolution  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     It  is  possible  creating  a 
that  they  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  services  o/fustSe? 
of  the  three  judges  named  in  the  former  Ordinance 
were  not  to  be  obtained  ;  at  all  events,  no  attempt 
was   now  made    to  secure  the  assistance  of  any  of 
the  judges.      The  court  was  simply   to    consist   of 
one    hundred    and   thirty-five    commissioners,    who 
were  to    assume    the    functions  both  of  judge    and 

JUI7- 

On  the  4th  the  Commons  passed  three  additional     Jan.  4. 

resolutions  which  were  strangely  democratic  as  pro-  lutions. 
ceeding  from  so  unrepresentative  a  body : — "  That 
the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just 
power  ;  that  the  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
people,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation ;  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force  of 
law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded 
thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto."  3 

On  January  6  the  Act — the  name  of  Ordinance 

1  Merc.  Pragmaticus,  E.  537,  20. 

2  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  ^,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

3  C.J.  vi.  no,  hi. 

III.  0  0 
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1649 

Jan.  6. 
Passing  of 
an  Act  for 
a  High 
Court  of 
Justice. 

Its 
preamble. 


being  now  dropped1 — was  finally  passed.  Its  pre- 
amble declared  it  to  be  notorious  •  that  Charles 
Stuart,  the  now  King  of  England,  not  content  with 
those  many  encroachments  which  his  predecessors 
had  made  upon  the  people  in  their  rights  and  free- 
doms, hath  a  wicked  design  totally  to  subvert  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
nation,  and,  in  their  place,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government ;  and  that,  besides  all 
other  evil  ways  and  means  to  bring  this  design  to 
pass,  he  hath  prosecuted  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
levied  and  maintained  a  cruel  war  in  the  land  against 
the  Parliament  and  kingdom,  whereby  the  country 
hath  been  miserably  wasted,  the  public  treasure  ex- 
hausted, trade  decayed,  thousands  of  people  murdered, 
and  infinite  other  mischiefs  committed  ;  for  all  which 
high  and  treasonable  offences  the  said  Charles  Stuart 
might  long  since  justly  have  been  brought  to  exem- 
plary and  condign  punishment.  Whereas  also  the 
Parliament,  well  hoping  that  the  restraint  and  im- 
prisonment of  his  person,  after  it  had  pleased  God  to 
deliver  him  into  their  hands,  would  have  quieted  the 
distempers  of  the  kingdom,  did  forbear  to  proceed 
judicially  against  him,  but  found  by  sad  experience 
that  such  their  remissness  served  only  to  encourage 
him  and  his  complices  in  the  continuance  of  their 
evil  practices  and  in  raising  of  new  commotions, 
rebellions,  and  invasions  ;  for  prevention  therefore  of 
the  like  or  greater  inconveniencies,  and  to  the  end  no 
chief  officer  or  magistrate  whatever  may  hereafter 
presume  traitorously  and  maliciously  to  imagine  or 
contrive  the  enslaving  or  destroying  of  the  English 

1  C.J.  vi.  113.  The  Act  itself  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials, 
iv.  1,046.  There  is  a  MS.  copy  of  it  in  the  Thomason  Tracts 
(E.  357,  35),  dated  Jan.  3,  and  still  styled  an  Ordinance. 
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nation,  and  to  expect  impnnity  for  so  doing,'  certain     ^xix 
persons  were  appointed  '  for  the  hearing,  trying,  and  "~7Z7~" 
adjudging  the  said  Charles  Stuart.' 

Unlike  the  resolution  which  accompanied  the  first  £fhta^cter 
Ordinance,  this  preamble,  passing  rapidly  over  the  preamble, 
legal  and  constitutional  aspect  of  the  case,  lays  stress 
upon  the  practical  consideration  that  a  nation  cannot 
suffer  itself  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
still  less  to  be  kept  by  that  man  in  a  perpetual 
turmoil.  Charles  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  mainly 
because,  as  long  as  he  lived,  England  could  have 
no  peace,  and  because  his  successors  needed  to  be 
taught  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  if  they 
imitated  his  example. 

Though  there  is    not  a  tittle    of   evidence,   one  Possibility 

0  b  of  Crom- 

wav  or  the  other,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  practical  weirs  m- 

.  J  ,r  fluence 

character  of  this  Act  was  in  some  way  owino-  to  the  appearing 

in  it. 

influence  of  Cromwell.  Outside  Parliament,  at  least, 
he  was  showing  his  dislike  of  theoretical  solutions  of 
political  difficulties.  On  the  day  on  which  the  Act 
creating  a  High  Court  of  Justice  passed  the  House, 
the  Council  of  Officers,  again  taking  up  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  discussed  the  clause  fixing  the 
date  of  the  dissolution  on  April  30,  1649.  Ireton,  ^hedate 
always  prone  to  abide  by  constitutional  theory,  sup-  Jj^?  *is" 
ported  the  retention  of  the  clause  as  giving  the  only 
possible  security  for  a  speedy  return  to  a  system  of 
representative  government,  whilst  Cromwell  declared 
that  it  would  '  be  more  honourable  and  convenient 
for  '  the  members  of  the  House  '  to  put  a  period  to 
themselves.'  The  majority  of  the  Council  of  Officers 
indeed  sided  with  Ireton,  and  the  clause  was  there- 
fore retained ; l  but  the  course  of  events  was  soon 
to  teach  those  who  now  voted  against  Cromwell  that 

1  Clarke  MSS. 

0  0  2 
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Lxix'  tne  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted  would  suffer 
~l64  shipwreck  if  the  possessors  of  whatever  shred  of 
legal  authority  still  remained  in  existence  on  the 
Parliamentary  side  were  alienated  by  a  threat  to 
deprive  them  of  a  power  to  which,  for  reasons  selfish 
and  unselfish,  they  clung  with  desperate  tenacity.  It 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  argue  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis  evoked  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
King,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  the  champions  to  plunge  the  country  into  the 
turmoil  of  a  general  election.1 

1  Cromwell,  in  short,  in  act  if  not  in  words,  anticipated  the  well- 
known  advice  of  President  Lincoln,  not  to  swop  horses  when  crossing 
a  stream. 
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THE    HIGH    COURT    OF   JUSTICE. 

How  strongly  opinion  was  running  against  the  course     C^J- 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  became  manifest  on   — 7- — 
January  8,  when  the  High  Court  of  Justice  met  for      Jan  8 
the  first  time  in  the  Painted  Chamber.     Out  of  the  j^^Xf" 
hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  named  as  commis-  Court- 
sioners  or  judges,  only  fifty-two  appeared.     Fairfax,  tendand 
indeed,  was  there,  as  well  as  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
Amongst  the  colonels  of  the  New  Model  Army  in 
attendance  were  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Pride,  Whalley, 
Harrison,  Ewer,  Hewson,  and  Goffe.     Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  Ludlow,  Marten,  and  Hutchinson,  who  were 
also  present,  had,  indeed,  never  served  in  that  army, 
but  they  had,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  held  com- 
mands  on   the    side    of   Parliament.      The    civilian 
members  were  less  conspicuous.      It  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  attendance  that  the 
Court  without  proceeding  to  business  adjourned  itself 
to  the  10th,  first  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made 
of  its  next  sitting.      This  order,  however,  bore  no 
more  than  thirty-seven  signatures.     Fairfax  not  only 
abstained  from  signing,  but  he  never  appeared  in  the 
Court  a  second  time.1 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Lords,  when  they  met  miJa?-9- 

J  ,  '  J  The  Lords 

on  the  9th  alter  a  weeks  adjournment,  were  encour-  take  the 
aged  by  these  abstentions  to  take  up  a  position  of  hand, 
their  own.     They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 

1  State  Trials,  iv.  1,052. 
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Communi- 
cation be- 
tween the 
Houses 
broken  off. 


an  Ordinance  to  the  effect  6  that  whatsoever  King:  of 
England  shall  hereafter  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Kingdom  of  England  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  be  tried  in  Parliament.'1  As,  how- 
ever, the  course  thus  proposed  left  Charles  still  King 
of  England,  it  did  not  offer  even  as  much  security  as 
would  result  from  his  deposition,  and  the  minority 
who  now  swayed  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
mind  to  content  themselves  even  with  his  deposition. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '  stone  dead 
hath  no  fellow,'  and  that  as  long  as  Charles  lived 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  land. 

It  was,  moreover,  unlikely  that  any  suggestion 
made  by  the  Lords,  whatever  its  nature  might  be, 
would  meet  with  favour  in  the  Commons.  Though 
they  had  hitherto  kept  up  intercourse  with  the  other 
House,  the  Commons  had  claimed  the  right  of  passing 
Acts  of  Parliament  without  its  sanction,  and  when 
some  Ordinances  relating  to  public  business  were 
now  sent  down  to  them,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
31  to  18  that  the  messengers  were  admitted,  and  by 
a  majority  of  33  to  19  that  a  formal  answer  was 
returned  that  the  House  would  send  an  answer  by 
messengers  of  its  own.  That  answer  was  never  sent, 
and  day  after  day  the  Lords  contented  themselves 
with  business  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  necessitate 
application  to  the  other  House.  On  their  part,  the 
Commons  gave  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in 
a  new  great  which  they  were  tending  by  ordering  that  a  new 
great  seal  should  be  engraved  in  which  all  share  in 
government  was  implicitly  denied  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  one  side  was  to  be  a  map  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  the  arms  of  the  two  countries  ;  on  the 

1  L.J.  x.  642.     The  suggestion  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
made  on  December  11  by  some  London  citizens.     See  p.  550. 


seal. 


President 
of  the 


an.  12-25. 

elimiii- 
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other  a  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons  with     c*j^ • 

the  inscription  :  "In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by    — r* 

God's  blessing  restored,  1648."1 

The  Commons  having  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
supreme  Parliamentary  authority,  left  the  field  open 
for  the  action  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.     When  ^^aw 
the  Court  met  again  on  the  10th,  forty- five  members 
only  being  present,  it  chose  as  its  president  Serjeant  Court. 
Bradshaw,  one  of  the  very  few  lawyers  who  were 
prepared  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings against  the  King.     Various  preliminary  arrange-  Ja: 
ments  were  made  on  the  12th  and  13th,  and  on  the  ary  sittings 

.  .  ~P  of  the 

15th  the  number  of  attendances  having  risen  to  fifty-  Court. 

six,  a  draft  of  the  charge  against  the  King  was  read. 

On  the  17th  it  was  ordered  that  Charles  should  be  riJra^-.17, 

'  The  King 

lodged  in  Cotton  House — formerly  the  residence  of  J°  be  ,-x  J 

c  ...  brought  to 

Sir  Eobert  Cotton — on  account  of  its  close  proximity  Cotton 

r  House. 

to  Westminster  Hall,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
trial.  It  was  also  ordered  that  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Court,  the  Hall  should  be  guarded  by  a  strong 
force  of  soldiers,  and  that  barricades  should  be  set  up 
to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  trial  should  begin  on  the  20th.'2 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  resolve  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  attention  of  practical  men  for 
those  questions  relating  to  the  ultimate  depository 
of  constitutional  authority  which  had  appeared  all- 
important    to  theoretical    politicians  like    Lilburne. 
On  the  1 5th,  indeed,  the  Council  of  Officers  completed  The  Igr'ee- 
the  Agreement  of  the  People-,  Lilburne,  however,  having  aTplopie 
discovered  that  the  officers  intended  to  present  the  comp  e  e  ' 
document  to  the  Commons  instead  of  circulating  it  for 
signature  amongst  the  people  and  compelling  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House,  had  for  some  days  past  withdrawn 

1  i.e.  i64§.  2  State  Trials,  iv.  1,055-1,063. 
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vision. 
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Jan.  5. 
She  wants 
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Charles  to 
death. 


from  the  discussion.  He  justly  regarded  a  mere  re- 
quest to  a  body  of  the  nature  of  the  existing  House  of 
Commons  that  it  should  make  way  for  another  elected 
on  more  popular  principles  as  little  better  than  a  farce. 
When  on  the  20th  the  officers  laid  the  Agreement 
before  the  House,  they  humbly  begged  the  Commons 
to  take  it  into  consideration  and  to  circulate  so  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  fit  amongst  the  people,  adding 
a  request  to  the  well-affected  amongst  them  to  notify 
their  acceptance  of  it  by  appending  their  signatures.1 
The  officers  obviously  intended  to  create  a  new  con- 
stituency of  '  the  well-affected  '  only.  But  they  were 
in  no  mood  to  press  their  point,  and  when  the  House 
returned  the  purely  dilatory  answer  that  the  Agree- 
ment should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  soon  as 
6  the  necessity  of  the  present  weighty  and  urgent 
affairs  would  permit,'2  they  acquiesced  without  a 
murmur.  Cromwell's  prevision  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  induce  the  House  to  attend  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  constitution  whilst  the  life  and  death  of  the 
King  hung  in  the  balance  was  justified  by  the  event.3 
On  the  actual  question  of  the  day  Cromwell's 
mind  was  no  less  fully  made  up.  The  idea  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  dethrone  Charles  than  to  put 
him  to  death  had  naturally  found  favour  in  many 
quarters.  Even  amongst  the  more  zealous  members 
of  the  sects  this  idea  was  not  entirely  absent.  On 
December  29  a  certain  Elizabeth  Pool  made  her  way 
into  the  room  in  which  the  Council  of  Officers  was 
sitting,  to  tell  them  that  she  had  learnt  by  a  vision 
that  the  army  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  for 
the  healing  of  the  nation  ;  and  on  January  5  she  re- 
appeared, to  inform  the  officers  that,  though  God  had 

1  An  Agreement  of  the  People,  E.  539,  2 ;  Legal  Fundamental 
Liberties,  p.  35,  E.  560,  14. 


C.J.  vi.  122. 


See  pp.  563,  564. 
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permitted  the  army  to  imprison  the  King,  He  for-     c^£- 
bade  them  to  put  him  to  death.1     What  was  more      l649 
serious  was  that  a  large  number  of  the  Independent     Jan.  20. 
statesmen,  who  had  shared  with  Cromwell  the  burden  JomTofthe 
and  heat  of  the  late  struggle,  would  have  nothing  to  2staTe9. 
do  with  the  King's  execution.     What  Cromwell  said  men< 
to  his  '  dear  brother '  Yane  we  do  not  know ;  but 
when  young  Algernon  Sidney  made  the  purely  legal 
objection  that  '  first,  the  King  can  be  tried  by  no 
court ;  secondly,  no  man  can  be  tried  by  this  court,' 
Cromwell  dashed  away  the  appeal  to  mere  constitu- 
tional legality.     "  I  tell  you,"  he  retorted  fiercely, 
"  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the  Crown  upon  it."  2 
The  legal  formulas  which  had  fenced  the  majesty  of 
the  King  had  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

On  January  1 9  Charles  was  brought  from  Windsor     Jan.  19. 

,    J  fe      .  -.     The  King 

to  St.  James's  Palace.  The  secret  of  his  removal  had  brought 
been  so  well  kept  that  nothing  was  known  of  it  till  James's, 
his  actual  arrival.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the     Jnan-  2°> 

P  '    .  and  to 

day  on  which  the  trial  was  to  begin,  he  was  carried  cotton 
in  a  sedan-chair  to  Whitehall,  whence  he  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Cotton  House  by  water,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  evading  a  popular  demonstration 
in  his  favour.3     When  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  a  session 

of  the 

steps  which  led  up  from  the  river  to  the  garden  of  court  m 
the  house,  the  court  by  which  he  was  to  be  tried  Painted 
was  already  sitting  privately  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
engaged  in  settling  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
eventualities  which  might  occur  in  the  course  of  its 

1  Clarice  MSS.;  A  Vision,  E.  537,  24. 

3  A.  Sidney  to  Leicester,  Oct.  12,  1660.  Blencowe's  Sydney 
Papers,  237. 

3  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^^-f ,  R.O.  Transcripts.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th  Vane,  who  had  of  late  absented  himself  '  by  scruple  of 
conscience,  as  it  was  said,  came  again  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' Leicester's  Diary,  Blencowe,  54.  He  may  have  come  in  order 
to  use  what  influence  he  had  against  a  death-sentence. 
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proceedings.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  catching 
sight  of  the  King  passing  from  the  river  through  the 
garden  of  Cotton  House,  reminded  his  fellow-com- 
missioners that  they  must  be  ready  with  an  answer 
if  Charles  should  demand  by  what  authority  they  sat ; 
and  that  Marten,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  gave  the 
reply :  "In  the  name  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  all  the  good  people  of  England/"' l 

Whether  these  words  were  actually  used  or  not, 
the  Court  almost  immediately  after  Charles's  arrival 
adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  seats  were 
set  for  its  members  on  the  raised  dais  at  the  upper 
or  southern  end.  A  bar  had  been  fixed  across  the 
Hall  also  on  the  dais,  and  in  front  of  this,  after  some 
hesitation,  Bradshaw  directed  that  a  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  should  be  set  for  the  King  imme- 
diately facing  the  judges.  Behind  this  chair  was  a 
space  reserved  for  the  guards  under  Hacker,  who  were 
appointed  to  secure  his  person,  and  behind  them, 
again,  were  drawn  up  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
under  Colonel  Axtell,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
back  the  crowd,  which  was  freely  admitted  through 
the  great  entrance  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Hall. 
On  either  side  of  the  Court,  at  the  corners  of  the 
Hall,  were  two  galleries,  filled  with  ladies  and  other 
privileged  persons.  It  was  doubtless  in  fear  of 
danger  from  this  quarter  that  Bradshaw  provided 
himself  with  the  shot-proof  hat  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 


1  The  story  was  told  by  Sir  Purbeck  Temple  at  Marten's  trial  after 
the  Kestoration  (State  Trials,  v.  1,201).  Temple  said  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  scene  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  that  Cromwell  ran 
back  from  the  window  '  as  white  as  the  wall.'  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  very  probable,  but  the  story,  if  it  be  not  true,  was  at  least 
well  invented.  As  printed  Marten's  answer  runs,  '  The  Commons  and 
Parliament.' 
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When    the    roll    was    called,    sixty-eight  of   the     c^?' 
judges  answered  to  their  names.     To  that  of  Fairfax  """^T~" 
the  only  response  was  a  cry  from  a  masked  lady  in 
the  gallery — afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Lady  Fair-  ^fcf air" 
fax  :  "  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  1     As  soon  Charles 
as  the  call  was  over,  the  King,  having  been  brought 
in  by  the  guards,  took  his  seat.     He  gazed  round  at 
the  soldiers,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  showed 
no  sign  of  respect  to  the  Court.2 

The   charge  was  read  bv  John  Cook,  who  had  The  charge 

o  m  *  read. 

been  appointed  solicitor  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  purposes  of  this  trial.  In  the  main  it  followed 
the  lines  of  the  Act  on  which  it  was  based,  alleging 
that  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  having  been 
'  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern  by  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  otherwise, 
had  attempted  to  erect  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
power  to  rule  according  to  his  will,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  this  design,  had  levied  war  against  the  present 
Parliament,  and  the  people  therein  represented.' 
Then,  after  reciting  instances  in  which  Charles  had 
appeared  in  arms  during  the  first  war,  the  charge 
proceeded  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  the 
second  war,  and  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet.  Since 
that  time,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  issued  commissions 
to  the  '  Prince  and  other  rebels  and  foreigners,  and  ' 
also  to  '  Ormond,  and  to  the  Irish  rebels  and  re- 
volters  associated  with  him.'  On  these  grounds, 
Cook  impeached  Charles  Stuart  '  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.' 3 

Those  who  promoted  this  charge  threw  their  case 
away  by  forsaking  the  political  ground   on  which 

1   Clarendon,  xi.  235.  3  State  Trials,  iv.  1,069. 

3  lb.  iv.  1,070. 
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they  were  strong  for  the  legal  ground  on  which  they 
"-^77"     were  weak.     In  Charles  they  had  to  do  with  the  man 
Weakness    who  of  all  others  was  most  capable  of  taking  advantage 
case16  legal  °f  their  error.     Even  whilst  Cook  was  still  speaking, 
clmSes.      Charles  had  attempted  to  interrupt  him  by  touching 
the    sleeve   of  his  gown  with  a  silver-headed  cane. 
The  head  of  the   cane  fell  off,  and  Charles,  accus- 
tomed, even  at  Carisbrooke  and  Hurst  Castle,  to  be 
waited  on  by  those  who  were  ready  to  anticipate  his 
slightest  wish,  looked  round  in  vain  for  someone  to 
pick  it  up.    For  a  moment  his  loneliness  was  brought 
home  to  him,  as  it  had  never  been  before.     Yet  he 
quickly  recovered  himself,  stooping  to  pick  up  what 
he  had  lost,  and  being  able,  on  hearing  himself  styled 
a  traitor,  to  burst  into  a  laugh.1 
Charles  When  Cook  had  completed  his  task,  Bradshaw 

answe?.11  '  called  on  the  King  to  answer  to  the  charge,  '  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  and 
Another      i^q   good    people   of   England.'      Once  more  Lady 

mterrup-  .  . 

tion  from     Fairfax's  voice  was  raised.     "  It  is  a  lie,"  she  said ; 

LadyiFair-  '  ' 

fax.  "  not  half,  nor  a  quarter  of  the  people  of  England. 

Oliver    Cromwell  is  a  traitor."      Axtell,   losing  his 

temper,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  into  the  gallery ;  but 

the  men,  better  advised,  disobeyed  the  order,  and 

Lady  Fairfax  was  induced  to  leave  the  Court.2 

charies  When  the  disturbance  was  at  an  end,  Charles,  as 

the8  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  asked  by  what  authority  he 

authority     ka(j  ^een  brought  to  the  bar.     There  were,  he  said, 

Court. 

1  "  Also  the  head  of  his  staff  happened  to  fall  off,  at  which  he 

wondered;  and  seeing  none  to  take  it  up,  he  stooped  for  it  himself." 
State  Trials,  iv.  1,074.  This  seems  more  probable  than  that,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  he  regarded  the  fall  of  the  head  of  the  cane  as 
ominous  of  his  own  impending  fate. 

2  I  take  the  full  form  as  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  at  Axtell's 
trial  (lb.  v.  1,146).  Axtell  did  not  deny  the  statement  that  he 
ordered  the  [men  to  fire,  and  the  story  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
true,  at  least  in  its  main  points. 
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many   unlawful  authorities    in   the   world,  such   as     G^££' 
thieves   and  robbers.     He   refused  to   reply  to  the  >_l6'  ~' 
charge    against  him,   till  that  preliminary   question 
had  been  answered. 

Bradshaw  replied  that  the  prisoner  was  where  he  ^0^m 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  by  versy- 
whom  he  had  been  elected  King.  It  was  but  to 
introduce  one  more  controversial  point  into  a  con- 
troversy sufficiently  heated  before.  Charles  declared 
that  he  was  king  by  inheritance,  not  by  election. 
For  him  to  answer,  except  to  lawful  authority, 
would  be  to  betray  his  trust  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.     After  this,  Charles  was  removed  to  Cotton  The  King 

x        x  '  t  withdrawn. 

House,  the  soldiers,  as  he  passed,  shouting  "  Justice  ! 
Justice  !  "  at  Axtell's  bidding.  From  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall  to  which  civilian  spectators  were  admitted, 
counter  cries  were  raised  of  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 

Argumentatively,  the  victory  lay  with  Charles  ; 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  Court  to  acknowledge  the 
weakness  of  its  reasoning,  and,  on  the  22nd,  he  was  A^JJ;e22' 
brought  back  to  the  bar  that  he  might  once  more  wrangle. 
hear  from  Bradshaw's  lips  a  reassertion  of  that 
authority  of  the  Court  which  he  had  defied  two  days 
before.  Being  perfectly  devoid  of  fear,  and  careless 
whether  he  saved  his  life  or  lost  it,  Charles  now 
spoke  out  yet  more  plainly  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  my  case  alone  ;  it 
is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for 
their  liberties  ;  for,  if  power  without  law  may  make 
laws,  may  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, I  do  not  know  what  subject  he  is  in  England 
that  can  be  sure  of  his  life,  or  anything  that  he  calls 
his  own."  1     Charles's  reasoning  was  not  unanswer- 

1  State  Trials,  iv.  1,082. 
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CiMi'     a^e  '  ^ut  ^  cou^  not  ^e  satisfactorily  answered  by 

' — 71 —   those  who  were  attempting  to  give  a  legal  form  to 

a  revolutionary  proceeding,  and  after  a  prolonged 

altercation  Bradshaw  had  no  choice  but  to  order  the 

removal  of  the  prisoner. 

Effect  of  What  effect  the  King's  language  must  have  had 

theKine's  -i       i     -,  •    •  i 

language,  upon  persons  untouched  by  party  spirit  may  be 
judged  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Fairfax  by  Major 
White,  who,  in  1647,  na(i  been  temporarily  expelled 
from  the  army  for  avowing  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  power  in  England  excepting    that    of  the 

Major         sword.1     He  now  reverted  to  the  same  idea.     "  I  do 

White's 

argument,  not  understand,"  he  wrote,  "  how  it "  (that  is  to  say, 
the  taking  away  of  the  King's  life)  "  may  be  done  by 
any  legal  authority,  according  to  the  kingly  govern- 
ment :  though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  yet  I  know 
not  how  it  may  iustlv  be  done.  I  never  heard  of 
any  throne  erected  on  earth  either  by  God  or  men 
for  the  judging  of  a  king,  until  the  erecting  of  this 
late  tribunal  at  Westminster.  ...  If  it  be  thoroughly 
examined,  we  may  find  that  the  King  hath  no  other 
right  to  the  military,  regal,  and  legislative  power 
than  the  sword  did  constitute  and  invest  him  with 
by  Divine  permission,  the  people  submitting  thereto 
for  fear,  and  to  avoid  greater2  mischief;  but  now, 
the  King  and  his  party  being  conquered  by  the 
sword,  I  believe  the  sword  may  justly  remove  the 
power  from  him,  and  settle  it  in  its  original  fountain 
next  under  God — the  people ;  but  to  judge  or 
execute  his  person  I  do  not  understand  any  legal 
authority  in  being  can  justly  do  it.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  sword  may  do  it ;  but  how  righteous  judg- 
ment that  may  be,  that  God  and  future  generations 
will  judge.     It  is  clear  that  the  military  power  is 

1  See  p.  196.  2  '  greatest '  as  printed. 
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exalted  above  the  regal  and  legislative  power,  and     c^xx 

is  now  come    to  the  throne  of  God  and  under   no   ~77r^ 

1049 

other  legal  judgment  until  there  be  a  legal  authority 
erected  as  is  offered  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People, 
to  which  it  may  submit ;  and  seeing  God  hath,  in 
righteousness,  for  the  sins  of  the  people  and  their 
king,  brought  us  into  this  unhappy  condition,  I  there- 
fore plead  with  your  Excellency  to  use  the  sword 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  may  be  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  men,  and  especially  the  life  of  the  King." 

"I  am  not  against  judging  the  person  of  the 
King,"  continued  White  ;  "  but  I  say  it  is  by  no 
legal  authority  but  only  what  the  sword  exalteth. 
Although  it  be  not  an  exact  martial  court,  yet  it  is 
little  different,  and  not  a  legitimate  authority  to  the 
King.  Yet  it  may  as  justly  judge  him  as  ever  he 
judged  the  people,  and  may  dethrone  him  and  divest 
him  of  all  power  and  authority  in  the  English  nation ; 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  so  far  to  proceed  and  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  of  war  till  he  may  be  delivered 
with  safety  to  yourself  and  the  nation.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
understand  any  essential  good  can  accrue  to  the 
people  by  the  taking  away  his  life,  for  it  is  not  so 
much  the  person  that  can  hurt  as  the  power  that  is 
made  up  in  the  kingly  office  by  the  corrupt  constitu- 
tion ;  for  if  the  person  be  taken  away,  presently 
another  layeth  claim  to  the  kingly  office,  and,  for 
anything  I  know,  hath  as  much  risfht  to  the  dominion 
as  his  predecessor  had,  and  will  questionless  have  all 
the  assistance  that  this  person  can  procure  for  the 
attaining  thereof,  and  will  be  able  to  do  more  mis- 
chief because  he  is  at  liberty,  and  this l  under  your 
power."  2 

1  i.e.  this  one. 

2  White   to   Fairfax,   Jan.    22,    The    Copies   of    several    Letters 
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To  such  reasoning,  based  on  considerations  of 
practical  expediency,  the  Court  was  as  impervious  as 
it  was  to  Charles's  reasonings  based  on  considera- 
tions of  constitutional  legality.  It  was  only  with  the 
latter  that  it  was  officially  called  upon  to  deal,  and  it 
could  not,  even  if  it  had  wished  to  do  so,  now  aban- 
don the  position  that  it  had  legal  authority  over  the 
King.  On  the  23rd  another  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  King  to  plead,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
spoken  on  either  side  that  had  not  been  already  said, 
and  before  Charles  was,  for  the  third  time,  removed, 
Bradshaw  directed  the  clerk  to  'record  his  default/ 
The  Court  then  adjourned  to  a  private  session  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  announcing  its  intention  to  re- 
assemble in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. From  the  language  of  Cook  and  Bradshaw 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  active  spirits 
amongst  the  judges  had  resolved  to  treat  the  King  as 
contumacious,  and  to  proceed  without  delay  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  him.  When,  however,  the 
clock  struck  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  to  witness  the  scene  was 
informed  that  the  Court  was  sitting  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  and  that  there  would  be  no  public  session 
on  that  day. 

What  little  is  known  of  the  internal  proceedings 
of  the  Court  points  to  dissensions  between  its  mem- 
bers as  being  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  decision. 
Some  of  those  who  had  consented  to  sit  as  nidges 
had  done  so  with  considerable  qualms  of  conscience.1 
Others,    like   Nicholas   Love,2  may   have   persuaded 


E.  548,  6.     The  paragraph  about  J  danger  from  the  Prince  makes  it 
likely  that  White  was  the  author  of  the  letter  mentioned  at  p.  553. 
1  Downes  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  class.    State  Trials, 


v.  1,210. 


See  p.  554. 
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themselves  that  the  result  of  the  trial  would  be  a     CTI^>- 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  King,  whilst  there  were   ' — 7 — ' 
others  again  who  wished  the  proceedings  to  terminate 
in  his  mere  deposition.      Much,  too,  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  days  to  shake  the  resolutions  of 
some  of  those  who  had  been  at  first  inclined  to  support 
a  harsher  sentence.     Not  only  had  the  bearing  of  the 
King  been  dignified  and  his  appeal  to  the  law  con- 
vincing, but  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  Court  was  thoroughly  unpopular.     The  Presby-  a  Presby- 
terian  clergy  had  preached  heartily  in  the  King's  argument. 
favour,  and  had  drawn  up  an  argumentative  criticism 
of  the  claim  of  the   Court  to  try  him,1  which  was 
hardly  counterbalanced  by  a  fiery  sermon  preached 
on  the  previous  Sunday  by  Hugh  Peters  from  the     Jan-  «• 
text,  "  To  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  Peters's 

•       c  «  .  „  sermon. 

in  letters  01  iron. 

Far  more  serious  was  the  possibility  that  all  this  Fairfax's 

•ipt  1        "i  •        -r*i    •    n  position. 

seething  disquietude  might  find  a  leader  m  Fairfax, 
whose  great  popularity  in  the  army  would  make  it 
difficult  to  persist  in  a  design  which  he  resolved  ac  • 
tively  to  oppose.2  Fairfax,  however,  had  not  sufficient 
decision  of  character  to  take  a  decided  course  of  his 
own,  and  he  remained  now,  according  to  his  usual 
habit,  as  politically  helpless  as  he  was  vigorous  in 
the  field. 

The  wave  of  feeling  passing  over  England  gave  Protests  of 
additional  weight  to  the  protests  raised  by  a  body  Scottish 

Commis- 


1  An  A'pologetical  Declaration,  E.  539,  9.  This  was  published  on 
the  24th. 

2  "Sunday  was  se'nnight,"  i.e.  Jan  21,  "Cromwell  put  a  guard 
upon  Fairfax,  accusing  him  of  an  intention  to  deliver  the  King."  News 
from  Rouen,  J^f0,  Carte  MSS.  xxiii.  fol.  395.  If  this  had  been  true, 
something  would  have  been  heard  of  it  from  other  quarters,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Cromwell  was  at  this  time  anxious  about 
Faixfax. 

III.  P    P 


sioners. 
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Jan.  23. 
Signs  of 
division. 


Jan.  24. 
A  meeting 
in  the 
Painted 
Chamber. 


of  Scottish  commissioners,  who  with  Lothian  at 
their  head  had  recently  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 
On  three  occasions — on  the  6th,  the  19th,  and  the 
22nd — they  denounced,  in  the  name,  first,  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  and,  secondly,  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  King.1 
The  alliance  between  Cromwell  and  Argyle  had  been 
too  artificial  to  last  long,  and  had  now  entirely 
broken  down.  When  the  new  Scottish  Parliament, 
summoned  by  Argyle,  met  on  January  4,  it  de- 
clared strongly  against  the  trial,  partly,  no  doubt, 
through  abiding  affection  towards  the  native  King 
of  Scotland ;  partly,  also,  through  dread  of  the 
dangerous  predominance  of  the  Independent  army.2 

Even  on  the  23rd  there  were  signs  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  those  who  directed  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  to  conciliate  opposition,  as  the  crime 
charged  against  the  King  of  being  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
and  murderer,  then  dwindled,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
clerk,  to  his  having  been  guilty  of  '  divers  high  crimes 
and  treasons.' 3  Judging  from  the  course  taken  on 
the  24th,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  when, 
on  the  23rd,  the  Court  held  a  private  sitting  after 
the  King  had  been  removed  for  the  third  time,  there 
was  a  revolt  against  the  proposal  to  put  him  to  death 
as  contumacious. 

However  this  may  have  been,  when  the  judges 
again  met  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  not,  as  had 
been  proclaimed  on  the  preceding  day,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  but  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Court  was  about  to  take  evidence 


1  A  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  E.  539,  11. 

2  Acts  of  the  Pari,  of  Scotl.,  vi.  Part  ii.  140. 

3  State  Trials,  iv.  1,09?, 
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for  its  own  satisfaction,   a  course  which  cannot  be     c^f ' 
regarded  as    anything  else  than  a  mere   device  for  ' — -<— 
gaining   time,  whilst   an  effort  was  being  made  to 
heal  the    existing  divisions.     It  is    certain  that  the 
depositions,  the  reading  of  which  occupied  two  days,  Jan.  24, 25. 
served    no  other    purpose.      They  referred,  for  the  produced. 
most  part,  to  the  presence  of  the  King  at  the  head 
of  his  army  on  various  occasions,   and   they  were 
followed  by  the  reading  of  papers,  the  contents  of 
which  have  not  been  handed  down,  but  which  were 
probably  concerned  with  the  messages  sent  by  the 
King  at  various  times  to  invite  foreign  armies  into 
England.1 

Such  evidence  could  convince  no  one  who  was  not  The  evi- 
convinced  already,  and  the  real  interest  of  the  two  worthless. 
days  lay  in  the  arguments  and  solicitations  of  those 
who  were  most  eager  to  obtain  the  King's  conviction  ; 
though  assuredly  neither  their  own  minds,  nor  those 
of  others  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  were 
made  up  by  the  details  now  painfully  being  re- 
cited in  the  Painted  Chamber.  The  attendance  was 
scanty,  and  though  there  were  three  roll-calls  during 
the  two  days,  Ireton's  name  does  not  appear  on  any 
one,  whilst  that  of  Cromwell,  though  it  is  only  once 
absent,  appears  on  the  list  as  eleventh  on  one  occasion, 
and  eighteenth  on  another,  thus  making  it  probable 
that  on  both  days  he  came  into  Court  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.2 

Ireton  and  Cromwell  were  no  doubt  busily  em-  Cromwell 
ployed  in  steeling  the  hearts  of  the  weak.      "  The  busy.™ 
general,"  wrote  an  observant  spectator,  "  was  baited 
with  fresh  dogs  all  Tuesday  night,3  to  bring  him  into 

1  State  Trials,  iv.  1,099.  ~  lb.  iv.  1,099,  1,100,  I, in. 

3  i.e.  the  night  of  the  23rd. 

p  p  2 
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<lxx>'     tne  ^a^  on  ^ie  morrow5  to  countenance  the  business  ; 

' — 7' — "  but  by  no  means  would  lie  consent."  1 
1649  J 

cromweii  Cromwell  fancied  it  possible  to  convince  even  the 

thfusco!Bth  Scots.  With  them,  we  are  told  on  what  is  perhaps 
sufficient  authority  for  the  main  drift  of  his  reasoning,2 
he  '  entered  into  a  long  discourse  of  the  nature  of 
the  regal  power  according  to  the  principles  of  Ma- 
riana and  Buchanan.3  He  thought  a  breach  of  trust 
in  the  King  ought  to  be  punished  more  than  any 
crime  whatsoever ;  he  said,  as  to  their  covenant,  they 
swore  to  the  preservation  of  the  King's  person  in 
defence  of  the  true  religion  ;  if,  then,  it  appeared 
that  the  settlement  of  the  true  religion  was  ob- 
structed by  the  King,  so  that  they  could  not  come 
at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  then  their 
oath  could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any 
longer.  He  said,  also,  their  covenant  did  bind  them 
to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to 
the  cause  to  condign  punishment,  and  was  not  this 
to  be  exercised  impartially  ?  What  were  all  those  on 
whom  public  justice  had  been  done,  especially  those 
who  suffered  for  joining  with  Montrose,  but  small 
offenders  acting  by  commission  from  the  King, 
who  was,  therefore,  the  principal,  and  so  the  most 
guilty.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Cromwell  also  addressed  with  some 
alteration  to  his  English  colleagues.  Not  the  tech- 
nical  breach  of  the  law  by  appearing  in  arms   at 

1  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Jan.  26.     Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  li. 

2  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  i.  42.  Burnet  was  told  this  by 
Lieut. -Gen.  Drummond,  who  was  present. 

3  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Cromwell  quoted  either,  and  least  of  all 
Mariana.  Burnet  or  Drummond  probably  meant  that  Cromwell's 
principles  were  those  held  by  Mariana  and  Buchanan. 


A   PRELIMINAKY   RESOLUTION.  58 1 

Edgehill  or  Naseby  was  the  rock  of  offence  with  him,     CJ^^>< 
but  the  breach  of  trust  and  the  calculated  design  to  y — 7 — ' 
suppress  what  he  held  to  be  the  true  religion. 

When  the  dreary  reading  of  evidence  came  to  an    .  Jan-25: 

J  a  A  prelimi- 

end  on  the  25th,  it  appeared  that  Cromwell  had  not  Mxyresoiu- 
arguedin  vain.1  It  was  resolved  '  that  the  court  will 
proceed  to  sentence  against  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England  ;  that  the  condemnation  of  the  King  shall  be 
for  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer ;  that  the  condemn- 
ation of  the  King  shall  be  likewise  for  being  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;  that 
this  condemnation  shall  extend  to  death.' 2  Those 
who  passed  this  resolution,  however,  numbered  only 
forty-six,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  ground  that  the 
votes  were  declared  to  be  merely  preliminary  and  not 
binding  on  the  Court.  At  the  same  time  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  sentence  on  the  King, 
with  a  blank  for  the  manner  of  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  no  less  than  sixty-     Tan.  26. 

•         •  Th.6  S6Q- 

two  commissioners  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  tence 
The  struggle  between  the  resolute  and  irresolute  was  theecourt.y 
now  approaching  its  termination.  Those  who  had  a 
definite  aim  before  them  carried  the  day,  gaining 
their  object  on  all  points  of  importance.  They  now 
procured  the  assent  of  the  whole  Court  to  a  sentence 
upon  the  King  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed    at  the  last   sitting,  according   to 

1  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  regicides  when  they  were  tried  that 
threats  were  used.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  however,  who  hated  Cromwell, 
declares  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  {Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson, 
ed.  Firth,  ii.  159).  After  the  Eestoration  the  regicides  were,  of  course, 
interested  in  describing  themselves  as  threatened,  and  persuasion 
from  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  army  would  sound  very  like  a 
threat. 

2  State  Trials,  iv.  1,113. 
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Was  the 
King  to  be 
sentenced 
as  contu- 
macious ? 


The  King 
to  be 

brought  to 
hear  his 
sentence. 


which  Charles  '  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,  shall 
be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his 
body.' 1  The  specific  charge  of  high  treason  was 
not  mentioned,  probably  to  meet  the  scruples  of 
those  who  urged  that  it  could  only  be  committed 
legally  against  the  person  of  a  king. 

On  a  minor  point  the  sterner  members  of  the 
Court  had  to  submit  to  a  compromise.  As  late  as 
the  24th  they  intended  that  the  King  should  not  be 
heard  again,  and  that  the  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  him  as  contumacious  in  his  absence ;  as 
appears  from  his  removal  on  that  day  from  Cotton 
House  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  West- 
minster Hall  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  still  of  the  same  mind  on  the 
25th,  and  even  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  26th. 
On  the  last-named  day,  however,  the  idea  of  condemn- 
ing him  in  his  absence  was  definitely  abandoned,  as 
appears  from  a  clause  added  to  the  sentence  then 
adopted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to  the 
effect  '  that  the  King  be  brought  to  Westminster  to- 
morrow to  receive  his  sentence.'  By  far  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is  that  this  addition  was  called 
forth  by  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  judges  to 
proceed  further  without  giving  the  King  one  more 
chance  of  pleading  for  his  life.  How  strong  was 
their  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities  is  mani- 
fested by  their  refusal  to  sign  the  death  warrant — ■ 
in  which  the  charge  of  high  treason  definitely  re- 
appears— though  it  had  not  only  been  drawn  up  on 
the  evening  of  the  25  th  or  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
but  had  already  been  signed  by  some  of  their  more 


1  State  Trials,  iv.  1,121. 
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resolute  colleagues.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
those  who  had  thus  prepared  and  signed  it  expected 
that  the  King  would  be  sentenced  as  contumacious 
on  the  26th,  and  would  be  executed  on  the  following 
day,  the  27th.1     At  all  events  it  is  capable  of  proof 

1  The  late  Mr.  Thorns,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Notes  and  Queries 
for  July,  1872  (reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  in  1880  under  the  title  of 
The  Death  Warrant  of  Charles  J.),  reproduced,  as  far  as  its  repro- 
duction is  possible  in  type,  the  original  warrant  now  in  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  following  copy  is  therefore  taken  from  Mr. 
Thorns' s  pamphlet. 

The  Death  Warrant  of  Charles  I. 

At  the  high  Co^t  of  Justice  for  the  tryinge  and  iudginge  of  Charles 
Steuart  Kinge  of  England  January  xxixth  Anno  Dili  1648. 

Whereas  Charles  Steuart  Kinge  of  England  is  and  standeth  convicted 
attaynted  and  condemned  of  High  Treason  and  other  high  Crymes,  And  sentence 

was 
vppon  Saturday  last  pronounced  against  him  by  this  Co^t  to  be  putt  to  death 

A 

by  the  severinge  of  his  head  from  his  body  Of  wch  sentence  execucbn  yet 
remayneth  to  be  done,  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see  the 
said  sentence  executed  In  the  open  Streete  before  Whitehall  vppon  the  morrowe 
being  the  Thirtieth  day  of  this  instante  moneth  of  January  betweene  the 
houres  of  Tenn  in  the  morninge  and  Five  in  the  afternoone  of  the  same  day  w,h 
full  effect  And  for  soe  doing  this  shall  be  yor  sufficient  warrant  And  these  are 
to  require  All  Officers  and  Souldiers  and  other  the  good  people  of  this  Nation  of 
England  to  be  assistinge  vnto  yon  in  this  Service  Given  vnder  o^  hands  and 
Seales 
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To  Colonell  Ffrancis 

Hacker,  Colonell  Huncks 

John  Dixwell 

L.S. 

and   Lievtenant 

Colonell  Phayre  and  to 

every 

Valentine  Wanton 

L.S. 

of  them. 

Symon  Mayne 
Tho.  Horton 

L.S. 
L.S. 

Jo.  Bradshawe 

L.S. 

Hen.  Smyth 

L.S. 

J.  Jones 

L.S. 

Tho.  Grey 
0.  Cromwell 

L.S. 

Per.  Pelham 

L.S. 

John  Moore 

L.S. 

L.S. 

Ri.  Deane 

L.S. 

Gilbt.  Millington 

L.S. 

Robert  Tichborne 

L.S. 

G.  Fleetwood 

L.S. 

Edw.  Whalley 

L.S. 

H.  Edwardes 

L.S. 

J.  Alured 

L.S. 

M.  Liuesey 

L.S. 

Daniel  Blagraue 

L.S. 

Robt.  Lilburne 

L.S. 

John  Okey 

L.S. 

Owen  Rowe 

L.S. 

Will.  Say 

L.S. 

J.  Dauers 

L.S. 

William.  Purefoy 

L.S. 

Anth.  Stapley 

L.S. 

Jo.  Bourchier 

L.S. 

Ad.  Scrope 

L.S. 

Greg.  Norton 

L.S. 

H.  Ireton 

L.S. 

James  Temple 

L.S. 

Tho.  Challoner 

L.S. 

Tho.  Mauleuerer 

L.S. 

A.  Garland 

L.S. 

Tho.  Wogan 

L.S. 

Har.  Waller 

L.S. 

Edm.  Ludlowe 

L.S. 

John  Venn 

L.S. 

John  Blakiston 

L.S. 

Henry  Marten 

L.S. 

Gregory  Clement 

L.S. 

J.  Hutchinson 

L.S. 

Vinct.  Potter 

L.S. 

Jo.  Downes 

L.S. 

Willi.  Goff 

L.S. 

Wm.  Constable 

L.S. 

Tho.  Wayte 

L.S. 

Tho.  Pride 

L.S. 

Rich.  Ingoldesby 

L.S. 

Tho.  Scot 

L.S. 

Pe.  Temple 

L.S. 

Willi.  Cawley 

L.S. 

Jo.  Carew 

L.S. 

T.  Harrison 

L.S. 

Jo.  Barkestead 

L.S. 

Miles  Corbet 

L.S. 

J.  Hew  son 

L.S. 

Isaa.  Ewer 

L.S. 

The  words  in  italics  have    been   written   over    erasures,*  except 
the  signature  of  Gregory  Clement,  which  is  merely  erased.     The  word 
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Ciixx'     ^ia^  those  wno  signed  on  the  26th  were  not  more 
^"T-         in  number  than  twenty- eight,  if  indeed  they  were  so 

1  thirtieth  '  is  spread  out  so  as  to  occupy  a  space  large  enough  to  con- 
tain '  twenty-sixth  '  or  '  twenty-seventh.' 

From  the  evidence  of  the  erasures  in  the  death  warrant,  Mr. 
Thorns  argued  that  it  was  originally  drawn  up  not  later  than  the  26th, 
the  date  to  which  he  assigned  it.  In  three  articles  in  the  Athcnceum 
for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1881,  Mr.  Reginald  Palgrave  argued  at  length  that 
the  date  assigned  to  the  warrant  by  Mr.  Thorns  was  not  early  enough, 
and  that  it  was  really  drawn  up  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  or  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  service  rendered  by 
him  in  pointing  out  the  signs  of  hesitation  in  the  Court  from  the  23rd 
to  the  26th,  I  find  myself  unable  to  concur  in  his  main  proposition. 

His  belief  is  that  there  was  a  preliminary  sentence  given  on  the 
23rd  and  a  warrant  founded  on  it,  but  that  they  were  held  back  in 
consequence  of  the  Scottish  remonstrance  on  the  22nd.  That  the 
Scottish  remonstrance  had  some  part  in  the  delay  is  likely  enough, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Scots  had  been  known  since  the  6th,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  internal  dissensions  in  the  Court  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Fairfax  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  is,  however, 
a  mere  question  of  opinion,  and  it  is  also  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
Mr.  Palgrave's  mistake  in  speaking  of  a  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
Court  itself. 

As  Mr.  Palgrave  cannot  produce  any  official  evidence  of  a  sentence 
delivered  on  Jan.  23,  he  has  recourse  to  two  passages,  one  in  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs  and  the  other  in  those  of  Ludlow,  to  show 
that  the  King  was  sentenced  on  the  third  day  of  the  trial — the  23rd. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  (ed.  Firth,  ii.  152)  writes  thus:  'The  King  refused 
to  plead,  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and  after  three  several 
days  persisting  in  contempt  thereof  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death.' 
I  can  see  nothing  in  these  words  except  a  compressed  statement  that 
the  King  was  heard  on  three  days  and  afterwards  sentenced  to  death. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  wrote  long  after  the  time  from  general  recollection, 
and  if  she  had  had  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history  to  reveal  she 
would  surely  have  been  more  explicit.  Ludlow  is  still  less  to  the 
point.  He,  too,  mentions  the  three  days,  and  then  (ed.  1751,1.241) 
says  that  '  the  Court  adjourned  into  the  Painted  Chamber;  and,  upon 
serious  consideration,  declared  the  King  to  be  a  tyrant,  traitor,  mur- 
derer, and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth.'  Ludlow,  who  is 
never  particular  about  dates,  did  not,  I  presume,  think  it  necessary  to 
specify  that  the  serious  consideration  occupied  two  days  whilst  wit- 
nesses were  examined  for  form's  sake. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strongest  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  date  selected  by  Mr.  Thorns — the  26th — was  the  one  which  it 
was  intended  to  bear,  though  it  may  have  been  actually  written  out 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th.     The  death  warrant  in  its  unaltered  parts 
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many.1  No  doubt  it  was  only  a  radical  misunderstand- 
ing of  Charles's  character  could  lead  to  the  supposition  ~^~ 
that  he  could  be  induced  by  the  terror  of  death  to 
descend  from  the  high  position  which  he  had  taken  up 
on  the  2  3rd  ;  but  there  were  men  sitting  in  that  Court 
ready  to  resort  to  any  subterfuges  in  the  vain  hope 
of  delaying  the  fatal  day  a  little  longer. 

Accordingly  the  death  warrant  was  set  aside  for  the  ThJeanKg 
time.     On  Saturday,  the  27th,  Charles  was  once  more  ^f^f 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court,  sixty-seven  commis- 
sioners being  present.    As  he  entered  the  hall  cries  for 
'justice  and  execution' were  loudly  raised.    Stopping  *^;s 
an  attempt  made  by  Charles  to  speak,  Bradshaw  opened  sPeech- 
the  proceedings  with  a  narrative  showing  the  past 

refers  to  a  sentence  pronounced  against  Charles  to  be  executed  by 
beheading  for  treason  '  upon  the  morrgw.'  The  27th  was  a  Saturday, 
and  as  Puritans  would  not,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  argues,  have  imagined  it 
possible  to  fix  the  execution  for  a  Sunday,  the  ostensible  date  of  the 
warrant  cannot  be  later  than  Friday,  the  26th,  the  day  on  which  the 
Court  would  have  sentenced  Charles  in  contumaciam,  if  that  course 
had  been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
of  any  weight  to  induce  us  to  accept  an  earlier  date  for  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  negative  evidence  appears  to  me  equally  unsatis- 
factory. As  the  warrant  directed  in  unaltered  words  that  the  execu- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  following  day,  he  argues  that  it  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  26th,  because  the  27th  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  sitting  of  the  Court  in  which  Charles  was  actually 
sentenced.  This  argument  would  be  deserving  of  consideration  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  those  who  drew  up  the  death  warrant  expected 
things  to  take  the  turn  they  did.  It  vanishes  if  we  accept  what 
appears  to  me  the  very  probable  hypothesis,  that  those  who  prepared 
the  warrant  and  dated  it  on  the  26th,  expected  the  Court  to  sentence 
the  King  as  contumacious,  and  without  hearing  him  again  to  have 
him  executed  on  the  27th.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  knot  to  be 
unravelled  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  have  recourse  to  what  is 
in  itself  a  very  improbable  explanation  without  a  scrap  of  direct 
evidence  in  its  favour. 

1  Garland,  whose  name  stands  twenty-ninth,  stated  (State  Trials, 
v.  1,215),  when  tried  in  1660,  "  I  do  confess  this;  I  sat  and  on  the  day 
of  sentence  signed  the  warrant  for  execution."  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
plain  statement  that  he  signed  it  on  the  27th. 
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forbearance  of  the  Court.  Charles,  he  said,  had  been 
called  to  answer  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  '  Not 
half  the  people  ! '  from  a  lady  present.1  As  soon  as 
order  was  restored  Bradshaw  went  on  to  say  that, 
upon  the  contumacy  of  the  prisoner  and  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact,  the  Court  had  agreed  upon  a  sentence, 
but  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
heard,  it  was  ready  to  listen  to  him  provided  that  he  did 
not  question  its  jurisdiction.  Charles  replied  by  pro- 
testing that  he  had  taken  his  course  through  regard 
for  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  and  not  at  all  for  his 
own  interests,  and  ended  by  asking  to  be  heard 
before  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  In  other  words,  he  wished  to  appeal  from 
the  Court  to  a  political  assembly. 

To  consider  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for 
half  an  hour,  the  more  readily,  it  was  afterwards 
alleged,  because  one  of  their  number,  John  Downes, 
was  about  in  spite  of  Cromwell's  anger  to  rise  and 
startle  the  audience  by  pleading  publicly  that  the 
King's  request  might  be  granted.2  On  its  return  the 
Court  declared  against  Charles's  request,  and,  after 
two  more  attempts  made  by  the  King  to  reopen  the 
question,  Bradshaw  made  a  long  speech,  in  which, 
after  quoting  the  precedents  of  the  depositions  of 
Edward  II.,  Eichard  II.,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  arguing  that  Charles  had  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  realm,  he  called  on  the  clerk  to  read  the  formal 
sentence.  In  vain  Charles  pleaded  for  permission  to 
answer  Bradshaw's  imputations.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  formal  sentence  upon  him  of 
being  beheaded  as  a  traitor  was  then  read. 

1  A  Continuation  of  the  Narrative,  E.  540,  14. 

2  State  Trials,  v.  1,210-13.     All  stories  told  against  Cromwell  at 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  suspicion 
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After  this  Bradshaw  called  on  the  members  of  the     c^xx' 


Court  to  testify  their  approval  by  standing  up.     JSTot  ^~^7Z 
a  member  remained  seated.     The  work  of  the  day  The  court 
was  at  an  end.     In  vain  the  King  called  out  to  be  approves 
heard.     Bradshaw  at  once   interrupted  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  sentence  had  been  already  given. 
In  broken  words  Charles  uttered  his  protest  whilst  ^e|sre" 
he  was  being  dragged  away.    "  I  am  not  suffered  to 
speak,"  were  his  last  words;   "expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  have."1    Cries  of  "Justice,  justice  !" 
were  again  raised  as  he  was  for  the  last  time  led 
away. 

1  A  Continuation  of  the  Narrative,  E.  540,  14;  State  Trials,  iv. 
1,116. 
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chap.     As  soon  as  the  fatal  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 

^— ^  Charles  was  led  back  to  Cotton  House,  and   then, 

1  49      after  a  short  delay,  removed  to  Whitehall,  where  he 

Jan.  27. 

Charles  re-  was  allowed  to  spend  the  night.      On  Sunday,  the 

moved  to        •    _   _        1  •_ .  -1  •   i  1 

Whitehall.  28th,  he  listened  with  reverent  devotion  to  the 
juxa0n  '  prayers  of  the  Church  read  to  him  by  Bishop  Juxon, 
prayers.  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  him  now  that  he  was 
lying  under  sentence  of  death.1  At  five  o'clock  in 
Charles       ^he  afternoon  he  was  conducted  back  to  St.  James's,2 

taken  to 

st. James's,  perhaps  in  order  that  the  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tion might  not  reach  his  ears. 
Hugh  Words    very   different   from    those    consolations 

peaches  at  which  Juxon  addressed  to  the  King  resounded  on 
Whitehall.  that  Sunday  morning  in  the  Chapel  of  Whitehall, 
where  Hugh  Peters  preached  before  the  members  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  justification  of  those 
who  were  seeking  the  Kind's  death.3  There  was  need 
of  all  his  rude  eloquence  if  those  judges  who  had  not 
yet  given  their  signatures  to  the  death  warrant  were 
to  be  steeled  to  the  work  before  them.     The  protests 

1  In  his  letter  of  the  26th  Lawrans  states  that  Juxon  was  allowed 
to  see  the  King  on  the  25th.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake.  See  C.J. 
vi.  123,  and  Leicester's  diary  in  Blencowe,  57. 

2  The  Moderate,  E.  540,  20. 

3  Extracts  from  his  sermons  were  given  at  his  trial  (State  Trials, 
v.  1,131-34),  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  assigning  any  one  of  them 
either  to  this  sermon  or  to  the  one  delivered  on  the  previous  Sunday. 
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against  any   attempt  to  act  on  that    sentence  were     lxxi' 
many  and  loud.     On  the  29th  the  members  of  the  s — -?—-' 

...  J649 

Assembly  of  Divines  joined  in  supplicating  for  the     Jan.  29. 
King's  life,1  and  on  the  same  day  two  Dutch  ambas-  ^°rthe° 
sadors,  who  had  been  specially  despatched  from  the  King's  life- 
Netherlands  for  the  purpose,  made  a  similar  request 
to  the  House  of   Commons.2     It  was  also  reported 
that   Fairfax    had    urged   the   Council    of    Officers 
in  the  same  direction,3  whilst  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  sent  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  on  which  the  Parlia- 
ment might  inscribe  any  terms  they  pleased.     That 
the  vast  majority  of  the  English  people  would  have 
accepted  this  offer  gladly  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.4 

It  was  but  a  small  knot  of  men — a  bare  majority,  a  resolute 
if  they  were  even  that,  amongst  the  sitting  members 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  itself — who  had  fixedly 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  relenting  ;  but 
they  had  Cromwell  amongst  them,  and  Cromwell's 
will,  when  once  his  mind  had  been  made  up,  was 
absolutely  inflexible.  They  had,  moreover,  behind 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  to  whom  the  shortest  issue  seemed  the  best. 

The  first    difficulty  encountered    by    those    who     Jan.  27. 
were  bent  on  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  Court  o/obuhf- 
was  that  of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  death  warrant  Sfesto the 
in  sufficient   numbers    to  give  even  an    appearance  ^!™it, 
of  unanimity  amongst  the  judges.     On  Saturday,  the 
27th,  a  few  more  signatures  had  been  added  to  those 
obtained  on  the  26th,  but  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 

1  Evidence  of  Corbet  at  Harvey's  trial,  State  Trials,  v.  1,197. 

2  C.J.  vi.  125. 

3  The  Kingdom's  Faithful  Scout,  E.  541,  5. 

4  A  facsimile  of  this  sheet  of  paper  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Ellis's 
Original  Letters,  ser.  I.  vol.  iii. 
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an  incor- 
rect date. 


the  29th,  not  only  were  many  still  wanting,  but  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  judges  who 
had  already  signed  would  refuse  to  repeat  their  sig- 
natures if  called  on  to  do  so.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
to  make  use  of  the  warrant  of  the  26th  in  its  existing 
which  bore  condition.  It  had  been,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  dated 
on  the  26th,  and  it  presupposed  a  sentence  passed  on 
that  day,  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  no  sentence  had 
been  passed  till  the  27th.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  natural  course  of  proceeding  would  have  been 
to  re-copy  the  warrant  with  altered  dates.  What 
was  actually  done  was  to  erase  the  existing  date, 
and  to  make  such  other  alterations  as  were  requisite 
to  bring  the  whole  document  into  conformity  with 
actual  facts.  Of  the  names  of  the  three  officers 
finally  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
Hacker,  Huncks,  and  Phayre,  that  of  Huncks  alone 
was  unaltered.  The  names  over  which  those  of 
Hacker  and  Phayre  were  written  are  now  illegible, 
but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  those  of  men 
who  shrank  from  carrying  out  the  grim  duty  assigned 
to  them.1 

Having  by  this  extraordinary  means  secured  the 
retention  of  the  signatures  already  given,  the  man- 
agers of  the  business,  whoever  they  were,  applied 
themselves  energetically  to  increase  the  number. 
The  testimony  of  those  regicides  who  pleaded  after 
the  Eestoration  that  they  had  acted  under  compul- 
sion must,  indeed,  be  received  with  the  utmost 
caution ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  con- 
siderable pressure  was  put  upon  those  judges  who 
having  agreed  to    the  sentence  now   showed  a  dis- 


How  more 
signatures 
were 
obtained. 


1  The  evidence  for  all  this  is  given  in  Thoms's  Death  Warrant  of 
Charles  I.,  the  warrant  itself  being  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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inclination  to  sign  the  warrant.     In  all  the  stories     lxxi' 

by  the  regicides  on  their  defence  Cromwell  takes  a  ' — 71 — " 
j  &  m  1649 

prominent  place,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
meanly  he  must  have  thought  of  men  who,  after 
joining  in  passing  the  sentence,  declined  to  sign  the 
warrant.  When  those  members  of  the  Court  who 
were  also  members  of  Parliament  took  their  places 
in  the  House,  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  called  on 
them  to  sign  without  further  delay.  "  Those  that 
are  gone  in,"  he  said,  "  shall  set  their  hands.  I  will 
have  their  hands  now."  1 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  warrant  lay  for  sig-  4  the16 
nature  on  a  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  scene  chamber, 
grew  animated.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  whose 
pent-up  feelings  sometimes  manifested  themselves  in 
horseplay,  drew  an  inky  pen  across  Marten's  face, 
and  that  Marten  inked  Cromwell's  face  in  return.2 
According  to  another  story,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  accepted  as  true,  Cromwell  dragged  Ingoldsby 
to  the  table,  and  forced  him  to  sign  by  grasping  his 
hand  with  a  pen  in  it.3  The  firmness  of  Ingoldsby's 
signature,  however,  contradicts  the  latter  part  of  the 
assertion,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsion was  previously  used  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  great  Mature  of 

o  the  pres- 

pressure  was  put,  sometimes  in  rough  military  fashion,  sure  em- 
on  those  who  hung  back.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  evidence  given  by  any  of  the  regicides,  when 
put  upon  their  trial,  of  any  definite  threats  being  used 
against  those  who  made  difficulties  about  signing. 
Downes,  indeed,  who  did  not  sign  at  all,  described 
himself  as  having  been  frightened  into  assenting  to 
the  judgment,   but   he    had   nothing   to    say  about 

1  State  Trials,  v.  12 19.  2  lb.  v.  1200. 

3  Clarendon,  xvi.  225. 
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any  ill   effects  resulting  to  him  on   account  of  his 
refusal  to  sign.1 

In  one  way  or  another  fifty-nine  signatures  were 
at  last  obtained.  Nine  out  of  the  sixty-seven  who 
had  given  sentence  did  not  sign ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Insroldsbv,  who  signed  the  warrant,  had  been 
absent  when  the  sentence  was  passed. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  was  awaiting  his  certain  fate 
with  quiet  dignity  at  St.  James's.  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  trial  he  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  presence  of  soldiers  drinking  and  smoking 
even  in  his  bedroom.  Colonel  Tomlinson,  who  had 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  arrangements  for 
his  personal  accommodation,  was  a  man  of  humanity 
and  discretion,  and  did  his  best  to  check  the  inso- 
lence of  the  men  ;  but  Hacker,  who  commanded  the 
soldiers,  was  less  considerate.  Yet  even  Hacker  was 
induced,  a  few  nights  before  the  trial  was  ended, 
to  leave  the  King's  bedchamber  free,  and  this  par- 
ticular form  of  insult  was  not  repeated.2 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Charles  burnt  his 
papers,  including  the  keys  of  his  ciphered  corre- 
spondence.3 His  two  youngest  children  were  then 
admitted  to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  just  completed  her  thirteenth  year,  was  a 
delicate  child,  and  had  taken  her  father's  misfortunes 
so  deeplv  to  heart  that  during  the  first  days  of  the 
trial  she  was  reported  to  have  died  of  sorrow.  Her 
brother,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  still  in  his 
tenth  year. 

Both  the  children  burst  into  tears  when  they  met 
their  father's  eye.  Charles  took  them  on  his  knees, 
telling  his  daughter  not  to  sorrow  overmuch  as  he 

1  State  Trials,  v. 

2  Evidence  at  Hacker's  trial,  ib.  v.  1,176;  Herbert,  123. 

3  The  Moderate,  E.  540,  20. 
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was    about   to    die  a    glorious    death  '  for   the  laws     chap 

-.  in  ...  LXXI. 

and   liberties  of  this  land  and  for  maintaining  the  • — 7 — ' 

1649 

true   Protestant   religion.'      He   then   recommended 

her  to  '  read  Bishop  Andrewes's  Sermons,  Hooker's 

Ecclesiastical     Polity,     and     Bishop     Laud's    book 

against  Fisher.'     As  for  himself,  he  added,  he  had 

forgiven  all  his  enemies,  and  hoped  that  God  would 

also  forgive  them.     He  then  charged  his  daughter  to 

let  her  mother  know  '  that  his  thoughts  had  never 

straved   from  her,  and  that  his  love  should  be  the 

same  to  the  last.'     More  followed  of  the  outpourings 

of  a  father's  heart,  ending  with  an  injunction  to  the 

girl  to  forgive  those  who  were  now  bringing  him  to 

the  scaffold,  but  never  to  trust  them,  '  as  they  had 

been  most  false  to  him.' 

Charles  had  spoken  to  Elizabeth  as  to  one  come  and  t0  his 
.  .  sou- 

to  years   of  discretion.      He  addressed  his    son   in 

language  suitable  to  his  younger  age.  "  Sweet- 
heart," he  said,  "  now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's 
head  ;  mark,  child,  what  I  say :  they  will  cut  off  my 
head  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  ;  but,  mark  what 
I  say :  you  must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your 
brothers  Charles  and  James  do  live ;  for  they  will 
cut  off  your  brothers'  heads  when  they  can  catch 
them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  the  last,  and  there- 
fore I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them." 
"I  will  sooner  be  torn  in  pieces  first!"  cried  the 
gallant  boy,  gladdening  his  father's  heart  by  his 
words.  In  the  end  Charles  divided  his  jewels  be- 
tween the  children,  retaining  only  the  George  cut  in 
onyx  and  surrounded  by  diamonds.  After  many  tears 
and  embracings  he  dismissed  them  both,  returning 
to  prayer  in  the  company  of  Juxon  and  Herbert.1 

1  The  relations  of  this  scene,  two  of  them  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth herself,  first  appeared  in  an  early  edition  of  Eikon  Basilike, 
published  in  1649,  i.e.  on  or  after  March  25. 

III.  Q   Q 
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Jan.  30. 
Charles's 
last  morn- 
ing. 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  day  appointed 
for  his  execution,  Charles  rose  early.  Herbert  told 
him  that  he  had  dreamt  of  Laud's  coming  into  the 
room  and  kissing  his  old  master's  hand.  Charles 
had  no  thoughts  to  waste  upon  dreams,  and  merely 
replied  "  It  is  remarkable."  "  Herbert,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  this  is  my  second  marriage-day.  I  would 
be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be ;  for  before  night  I 
hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus."  Then 
turning  to  things  of  earth, — "  Let  me  have,"  he 
said,  "  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by  reason  the 
season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some  observers  may  imagine  proceeds  from 
fear.  I  would  have  no  such  imputation  ;  I  fear  not 
death.  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me  :  I  bless  my  God 
I  am  prepared." 

After  a  while  Juxon  arrived,  and  as  soon  as 
Charles  had  finished  setting  aside  the  gifts  intended 
for  his  children,  he  spent  half  an  hour  with  him  in 
private  prayer.  Then,  in  Herbert's  presence,  the 
Bishop  read  the  morning  service.  By  a  remarkable 
coincidence  the  lesson  for  the  day  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  contains  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  After  the  close  of 
the  service  Charles  continued  in  prayer  and  meditation 
till  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  to  summon  him  to 
Whitehall.  Charles  at  once  prepared  to  obey,  and, 
Whitehall,  accompanied  by  Tomlinson  and  Juxon,  and  closely 
followed  by  Herbert,  he  walked  across  St.  James's 
Park  between  a  double  row  of  soldiers.  When  he 
arrived  at  Whitehall,  he  was  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
time.  Having  eaten  a  piece  of  bread  and  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  betook  himself  to  prayer  for  the 
remainder  of  his  allotted  time.1 

1  Thus  far  I  have  followed  Herbert,  though  with  grave  misgivings 
as  to  his  accuracy  of  detail. 
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In  the  meanwhile  strange  preparations  were  being      lxxi' 

made  on  the  scaffold  which  had  been  erected  in  front    * — 7 — ' 

1649 

of  the  Banqueting  House.     Charles's  refusal  to  plead  prepara- 
before  the  Court  had  given  rise  to  an  idea  that  he  the118011 
might  also  refuse  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  execu-  scaffold- 
tion  of  the  sentence  which  it  had  pronounced  against 
him.    Staples  were  therefore  hammered  into  the  floor 
of  the  scaffold  to  afford  a  purchase  for  ropes,1  by 
aid  of  which,  if  any  resistance  were  offered,  the  King 
could  be  forced  down   into   the  prone    attitude  in 
which  victims   were    at  that  time   beheaded.      The  Theexe- 

cution 

delay  in  leading  out  the  King  was,  however,  too  delayed, 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  time  required  for 
completing  this  arrangement,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  execution  was  deliberately  postponed  till  the 
House  had  passed  an  Act  forbidding  the  proclamation 
of  any  successor.2  It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  that 
Charles  was  finally  summoned  to  his  earthly  doom.3 

When  Charles  stepped  out  upon  the  scaffold — 
probably  from  the  central  window  of  the  Banqueting 
House4 — the  only  friend  who  followed  him  was  Juxon, 
Herbert  ha  vino-  begged  to  be  excused  from  witnessing 
the  painful  sight.  No  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  a  place  on  the  scaffold  excepting  Colonels  Hacker 
and  Tomlinson  and  the  two  masked  figures  of  the 
executioner  and  his  assistant.     Below  was  a  crowded  Charles 

on  the 

mass  of  men  and  women  who  had  come,  for  the  most  scaffold. 
part,  with  sorrowing  hearts,  to  witness  Charles's  last 
moments  upon  earth.       To  them  he    would  gladly 

1  State  Trials,  v.  1,127,  1,128. 

2  It  was  not  passed  till  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  sitting. 
C.J.  vi.  125. 

3  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  541-4. 

4  See  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth's  argument  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd 
ser.  iv.  195.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  Grignon's  statement  that 
Charles  entered  the  scaffold  '  par  une  des  fenestres  de  la  grande  salle  de 
Whitehall.'     Grignon  to  Brienne,  Feb.  ^,  R.O.  Transcripts. 

Q  Q  2 
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His  last 
speech. 


A  confes- 
sion of 
faith. 


Charles 
prepares 
for  death. 


have  confided  that  last  appeal  to  his  subjects  which 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  make  when  he  was  hurried 
away  from  the  Court ;  but  the  ranks '  of  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  drawn  up  immediately  round  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  rendered  all  communication  im- 
possible. Charles  therefore  addressed  himself  to 
Juxon  and  Tomlinson,  declaring  that  not  he,  but 
Parliament,  had  originated  the  Civil  War.  He  then 
prayed  that  his  enemies  might  be  forgiven,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  Nothing,  he  said,  would  prosper 
till  men  gave  their  dues  to  God,  to  the  King,  and  to 
the  people.  For  their  duty  to  God,  he  recommended 
the  convocation  of  a  national  synod  freely  chosen. 
For  their  duty  to  the  King,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
speak.  "  For  the  people,"  he  continued,  "  truly  I 
desire  their  liberty  and  freedom  as  much  as  anybody 
whatsoever ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  their  liberty 
and  freedom  consists  in  having  government,  those 
laws  by  which  their  lives  and  their  goods  may  be 
most  their  own.  It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in 
the  government  ;  that  is  nothing  appertaining  unto 
them.  A  subject  and  a  sovereign  are  clean  different 
things  ;  and,  therefore,  until  you  do  that — I  mean 
that  you  put  the  people  in  that  liberty — they  will 
never  enjoy  themselves."  ] 

After  another  protest  against  the  rule  of  the 
sword,  and  a  declaration,  made  at  Juxon's  instance, 
that  he  died  '  a  Christian  according  to  the  profession 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  Charles  prepared  for 
death.      With  the    assistance    of    the    executioner,2 

1  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  xi.  41,  says  that  t&is  speech  was 
not  correctly  taken.  It  can  hardly  be  more  than  verbally  inaccurate, 
as  neither  Juxon  nor  Tomlinson  ever  hinted  that  any  correction  was 
needed. 

2  There  has  always  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  executioner, 
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whose  features,  as  well  as  those  of  his  assistant,  were  lxxi' 
effectually  concealed  by  a  mask,  he  confined  his  ' — ? — ' 
straggling  locks  within  a  white  satin  nightcap.  He 
then  exchanged  with  Juxon  a  few  words  of  religious 
consolation,  after  which,  placing  in  the  Bishop's 
hands  the  George  which  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
he  addressed  to  him  the  simple  word  '  Kemember,' 
meaning,  probably,  to  impress  on  him  the  importance 
of  delivering  the  messages  to  the  Prince  and  others 
with  which  he  had  already  charged  him. 

Having  bidden  the  executioner  to  refrain  from  The  ,. 

J~>  m  execution. 

striking  till  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a  sign  that 
he  was  ready,  Charles  laid  himself  down,  placing  his 
neck  on  the  low  block  provided.1  After,  a  short 
delay,  he  made  the  signal  agreed  on.  The  axe  fell, 
and  the  kingly  head,  with  its  crown  of  sorrows, 
dropped  upon  the  scaffold.     The  executioner  caught 

but  the  evidence  at  Hulet's  trial  (State  Trials,  v.  1,185)  points  to 
Brandon,  the  ordinary  hangman. 

1  '  S'est  luy  mesme  depouille  et  j  ids  parterre.'  Grignonto  Brienne, 
Feb.  jj;  B.O.  Transcripts.  These  words,  and  the  evidence  of  a  rough 
wood-cut  in  a  contemporary  broadside,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen 
in  my  Students'  History  of  En  (/land,  is  all  that  I  need  add  to  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  high  and  low  block  carried  on  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  summer  of  1  890.  The  author  of  The  Bloody  Court 
agrees  with  Grignon.  That  pamphlet,  however,  which  has  recently 
been  alleged  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  Feb.  26,  1891,  a*id  also  in  a  communication  to  The  Antiquary 
for  May  1891,  to  be  a  contemporary  production  of  high  value,  was 
really,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Firth  (Academy,  Sept.  19),  compiled 
after  the  Restoration.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  reprinted  with  slight 
alterations  from  To  £ei(pos  [sic]  ru>v  fxaprvpoiv,  E.  637,  2,  published 
July  10, 165 1,  and  the  rest  from  other  pamphlets.  Mr.  Firth  is  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  Gauden,  and  adds  that  if  this  be  the  case  '  no  state- 
ment contained  in  it  can  be  received  without  independent  confirma- 
tion.' Mr.  Freeman  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  sentence  for  treason 
being,  in  the  case  of  men,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  a  low 
block  would  be  more  convenient  than  a  high  one  for  beheading  a 
corpse,  and  that  the  same  block  was  likely  to  be  used  in  the  excep- 
tional cases  when  beheading  was  substituted  by  the  grace  of  the 
Sovereign  for  the  ordinary  sentence. 
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it  up,  and,  holding  it  aloft,  pronounced  the  accus- 
tomed formula,  "  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor ! ': 
A  loud  groan  of  horror  and  displeasure  was  the 
answer  of  the  people  to  the  announcement.  They, 
at  least,  had  no  part  in  that  day's  deed.  So 
hostile  was  their  attitude,  that  orders  were  given 
to  two  troops  of  horse  to  patrol  up  and  down  the 
street  in  order  to  disperse  the  angry  crowd.1 
T0hstidof  ^e  king's  body  was  at  once  placed  in  a  coffin, 

the  King's  and  covered  with  a  velvet  pall.  '  For  some  days  it 
lay  in  the  chamber  at  Whitehall  in  which  Charles 
had  spent  his  last  minutes  before  his  summons  to 
the  scaffold.  It  was  there  carefully  embalmed,  and 
when  that  operation  had  been  accomplished  was  re- 
moved to  St.  James's.  A  request  that  it  might  be 
buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  having  been 
refused,  Juxon  and  Herbert  were  allowed  to  inter 
their  dead  master  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
The  sad  procession  set  out  from  St.  James's  on  Feb- 
Feb.8.  ?  ruary  7.  On  the  8th,  the  funeral  at  Windsor  was 
funeral.  '  attended  by  Eichmond,  Hertford,  Southampton, 
Lindsey,  and  Juxon.  As  the  coffin  was  brought  to 
the  chapel  snow  began  to  fall,  and  gave  to  the  pall, 
as  the  little  company  loved  to  remember,  '  the  colour 
of  innocency.'  The  White  King,  as  men  named  him 
— calling  to  memory  the  white  satin  dress  in  whichr 
unlike  his  predecessors,  he  had  clothed  himself  at  his 
coronation,  and  the  omens  of  disaster  which  were 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  name — was  borne 
to  the  grave  in  silence.  Juxon  had  prepared  him- 
self to  read  the  burial  service  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  but  Whichcott,  the  governor  of  the- 
Castle,  forbade  him  to  use  any  other  form  but  that 
of  the  Directory.     The  coffin  was  then  lowered  into- 

1  State  Trials,  v.  1,185. 
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the  vault  which  had  been  opened  to  receive  it — the      lxxi' 
same  in  which  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour  had   — 7 — ' 
been  buried  more  than  a  century  before.1 

Those  who  brought  Charles  to  the  scaffold 
strengthened  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour 
which  had  begun  to  set  in  ever  since  it  had  been 
clearly  brought  home  to  the  nation  that  its  choice 
lay  between  the  rule  of  the  King  and  the  rule  of  the 
s^vord.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  feeling  hostile 
to  the  army  was  not  created  by  the  execution  of 
Charles,  but  its  intensity  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  horror  caused  by  the  spectacle  of  sufferings 
so  meekly  endured. 

Charles's  own  patience,  and  the  gentleness  with 
which  he  met  harshness  and  insult,  together  with  his 
own  personal  dignity,  won  hearts  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  steeled  against  his  pretensions.  The 
often-quoted  lines  of  Andrew  Marvell  set  forth  the 
impression  which  Charles's  bearing  on  the  scaffold 
produced  on  even  hostile  spectators  : 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try  ; 
Nor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

Marvell's  verses  embodied  his  own  recollections 
of  the  external  dignity  of  the  man.     A  little  book, 
which  under  the  title  of  Eikon  Basilihe  was  issued     Feb.  9. 
with  calculated  timeliness  to  the  world  on  Febru-  Basiuu. 
ary  9,2  the  day  after  the  King's  funeral,  purported  to 

1  Herbert's  Memoirs,  135-144. 

2  The  copy  in  the  Museum  Library  (E.  1,096),  marked  by  Thomason 
'  The  first  impression,'  is  also  noted  by  him  as  being  issued  on 
1  Feb.  9th.' 
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be  the  product  of  Charles's  own  pen,  and  aimed  at 
being  a  spiritual  revelation  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
the  justest  of  sovereigns  and  the  most  self-denying 
of  martyrs.  Its  real  author,  Dr.  John  Gauden,1  % 
nominally  Presbyterian  divine,  caught  with  great 
felicity  the  higher  motives  which  were  never  absent 
from  Charles's  mind,  and  gave  to  the  narratives  ar.d 
meditations  of  which  the  book  consisted  enough  of 
dramatic  veracity  to  convince  all  who  were  prepared 
to  believe  it  that  they  had  before  them  the  real 
thoughts  of  the  man  who .  had  died  because  lie 
refused  to  sacrifice  law  and  religion  to  an  intriguing 
Parliament  and  a  ruffianly  army.  The  demand  for 
the  book  was  well  nigh  unlimited.  Edition  after 
edition  was  exhausted  almost  as  soon  as  it  left  the 
press.  The  greedily  devoured  volumes  served  to 
create  an  ideal  image  of  Charles  which  went  far  to 
make  the  permanent  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
impossible. 

The  ideal  thus  created  had  the  stronger  hold  on 
men's  minds  because  it  faithfully  reproduced  at  least 
one  side  of  Charles's  character.  The  other  side — 
his  persistent  determination  to  ignore  all  opinions 
divergent  from  his  own,  and  to  treat  all  by  whom 
they  were  entertained  as  knaves  or  fools — had  been 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  various 
negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  It  finally  led 
to  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  Negative 
Voice  which,  if  only  the  King  could  succeed  in  retain- 
ing it,  would  enable  him  to  frustrate  all  new  legis- 
lation even  when  supported  by  a  determined  national 


1  Mr.  Doble's  letters  in  The  Academy  for  May  12,  26,  June  9,  30, 
1883,  have  finally  disposed  of  Charles's  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
the  book. 
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resolve.     On  the  one  side  was  undoubtedly  both  law     ^xxF' 
and  tradition ;    on   the  other  side  the  necessity  of  — 7 — " 
shaping  legislation  by  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  anduncom- 
not  by  the  wishes  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  single  class.  S3rg 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  such  abstract  con- 
siderations seldom  admit  of  direct  application  to 
politics.  It  is  at  all  times  hard  to  discover  what 
the  wishes  of  a  nation  really  are,  and  least  of  all 
can  this  be  done  amidst  the  fears  and  passions  of 
a  revolutionary  struggle.  Only  after  long  years 
does  a  nation  make  clear  its  definite  resolve,  and 
for  this  reason  wise  statesmen — whether  monarchical 
or  republican — watch  the  currents  of  opinion,  and 
submit  to  compromises  which  will  enable  the  national 
sentiment  to  make  its  way  without  a  succession  of 
violent  shocks.  Charles's  fault  lay  not  so  much  in 
his  claim  to  retain  the  Negative  Voice  as  in  his 
absolute  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  every  class  of 
his  subjects  with  which  he  happened  to  disagree. 
Even  if  those  who  opposed  Charles  in  the  later 
stages  of  his  career  failed  to  rally  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  their  side,  they  were  undoubtedly 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  permanent  national  de- 
mand for  that  government  of  compromise  which 
slowly  but  irresistibly  developed  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  century. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  Charles  had,  under  chariest 

conception 

any  conditions,  been  permitted  to  reseat  himself  of  politics, 
on  the  throne,  he  would  quickly  have  provoked  a 
new  resistance.  As  long  as  he  remained  a  factor  in 
English  politics,  government  by  compromise  was 
impossible.  His  own  conception  of  government  was 
that  of  a  wise  prince  constantly  interfering  to  check 
the  madness  of  the  people.     In  the  Isle  of  Wight  he 
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the  servile  poet  of  the  Court  of  Honorius,  declared  it 
to  be  an  error  to  give  the  name  of  slavery  to  the 
service  of  the  best  of  princes,  and  asserted  that 
liberty  never  had  a  greater  charm  than  under  a 
pious  king.1  Even  on  the  scaffold  he  reminded  his 
subjects  that  a  share  in  government  was  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  people.  It  was  the  tragedy  of 
Charles's  life  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  those  who  inarticulately  hoped  for 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  which,  while  it 
kept  up  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  thus 
saved  England  from  a  blind  plunge  into  an  unknown 
future,  would  yet  allow  the  people  of  the  country  to 
be  to  some  extent  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Yet  if  Charles  persistently  alienated  this  large 
and  important  section  of  his  subjects,  so  also  did 
army°n  the  his  most  determined  opponents.  The  very  merits  of 
the  Independents — their  love  of  toleration  and  of 
legal  and  political  reform,  together  with  their  advo- 
cacy of  democratic  change — raised  opposition  in  a 
nation  which  was  prepared  for  none  of  these  things, 
and  drove  them  step  by  step  to  rely  on  armed 
strength  rather  than  upon  the  free  play  of  constitu- 
tional action.  But  for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Vote  of  Xo  Addresses  would  have  received  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  support  in  the  Parliament  and  the 
nation,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  1648  Charles 
would  have  been  dethroned,  and  a  new  government 
of  some  kind  or  other  established  with  good  hope  of 
success.  As  it  was,  in  their  despair  of  constitutional 
support,  the  Independents  were  led  in  spite  of  their 

1  "  Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  Principe  credit 
Servitium  ;  nunquani  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  Eege  pio."     Herbert,  45. 
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better  feelings  to  the  employment  of  the  army  as  an     £fxi ' 
instrument  of  government.  s-^ ■  -' 

The  situation,  complicated  enough  already,  had  Charles's 
been  still  further  complicated  by  Charles's  duplicity.  duPllclty- 
Men  who  would  have  been  willing  to  come  to  terms 
with  him,  despaired  of  any  constitutional  arrangement 
in  which  he  was  to  be  a  factor  ;  and  men  who  had  long 
been  alienated  from  him  were  irritated  into  active 
hostility.  By  these  he  was  regarded  with  increasing 
intensity  as  the  one  disturbing  force  with  which  no 
understanding  was  possible  and  no  settled  order 
consistent.  To  remove  him  out  of  the  way  appeared, 
even  to  those  who  had  no  thought  of  punishing  him 
for  past  offences,  to  be  the  only  possible  road  to 
peace  for  the  troubled  nation.  It  seemed  that  so 
long  as  Charles  lived  deluded  nations  and  deluded 
parties  would  be  stirred  up,  by  promises  never  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled,  to  fling  themselves,  as  they 
had  flung  themselves  in  the  Second  Civil  War,  against 
the  new  order  of  things  which  was  struggling  to 
establish  itself  in  England. 

Of  this  latter  class  Cromwell  made  himself  the  Cromwell 
mouthpiece.  Himself  a  man  of  compromises,  he  had  Charles. 
been  thrust,  sorely  against  his  will,  into  direct  an- 
tagonism with  the  uncompromising  King.  He  had 
striven  long  to  mediate  between  the  old  order  and 
the  new,  first  by  restoring  Charles  as  a  constitutional 
King,  and  afterwards  by  substituting  one  of  his 
children  for  him.  Failing  in  this,  and  angered  by 
the  persistence  with  which  Charles  stirred  up  Scottish 
armies  and  Irish  armies  against  England,  Cromwell 
finally  associated  himself  with  those  who  cried  out 
most  loudly  for  the  King's  blood.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Cromwell  that  it  was  folly  to  cover  the 
execution  of  the  King  with  the  semblance  of  consti- 
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lxxF '  tutional  propriety,  and  he  may  well  have  thought 
that,  though  law  and  constitution  had  both  broken 
down,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  their  recon- 
struction was  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  the  man  who  had  shown  Jiimself  so  wanting  in 
that  elemental  quality  of  veracity  upon  which  laws 
and  constitutions  are  built  up.  All  that  is  known  of 
Cromwell's  conduct  at  the  trial — his  anger  with 
Downes's  scruples  and  the  pressure  which  he  put 
upon  those  who  were  unwilling  to  sign  the  death 
warrant — point  to  his  contempt  for  the  legal  forms 
with  which  others  were  attempting  to  cover  an  action 
essentially  illegal. 

Tradition  has  handed  down  an  anecdote  which 
points  to  the  same  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
Cromwell's  mind.  "  The  night  after  King  Charles 
was  beheaded,"  it  is  said,  "  my  Lord  Southampton 
and  a  friend  of  his  got  leave  to  sit  up  by  the  body 
in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.1  As  the}' 
were  sitting  very  melancholy  there,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  heard  the  tread  of  somebody 
coming  very  slowly  upstairs.  By-and-by  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man  entered  very  much  muffled  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  his  face  quite  hid  in  it.  He  approached 
the  body,  considered  it  very  attentively  for  some 
time,  and  then  shook  his  head,  sighed  out  the  words, 
6  Cruel  necessity ! '  He  then  departed  in  the  same 
slow  and  concealed  manner  as  he  had  come.  Lord 
Southampton  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish anything  of  his  face  ;  but  that  by  his  voice  and 
gait  he  took  him  to  be  Oliver  Cromwell."  2 

1  I  gather  from  Herbert's  narrative  that  the  body  was  at  once 
placed  in  the  room  in  which  Charles  passed  the  last  hours  before  he 
was  conducted  through  the  Hall.  The  substitution  of  the  Hall  for 
the  room  is,  however,  of  little  moment  in  deciding  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  tradition. 

a  Spence's  Anecdotes,  286.     Spence  heard  the  story  from  Pope, 
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Whether  the  necessity  really  existed  or  was  but     lxxF' 
the  tyrant's  plea  is  a  question  upon  the  answer   to  ""^T^ 
which  men  have  long  differed,  and  will  probably  con-  was  there 
tinue  to  differ.     All  can  perceive  that  with  Charles's  anecessity? 
death  the  main    obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  system  was  removed.     Personal  rulers 
might  indeed  reappear,  and  Parliament  had  not  yet 
so  displayed  its  superiority  as  a  governing  power  to 
make  Englishmen  anxious  to  dispense  with  monarchy 
in  some  form  or  other.     The  monarchy,  as  Charles 
understood  it,  had  disappeared  for  ever.     Insecurity 
of  tenure  would  make  it  impossible  for  future  rulers 
long  to  set  public  opinion  at  naught,  as  Charles  had 
done.     The  scaffold  at  Whitehall  accomplished  that 
which  neither  the  eloquence  of  Eliot  and  Pym  nor 
the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament 
had  been  capable  of  effecting. 

So  far  the  work  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
had  been  purely  negative.  They  had  overthrown 
everything ;  they  had  constituted  nothing.  They 
fondly  hoped  that  when  the  obstacle  to  peace  had 
been  removed  they  would  be  able  securely  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  peace.  It  was  not  so  to  be.  The  sword 
destroys  but  it  can  do  no  more,  and  it  would  be  left 
for  others  than  the  stern  warriors  who  guarded  the 
scaffold  of  the  King  to  build  up  slowly  and  painfully 
that  edifice  of  constitutional  compromise  for  which 
Cromwell  had  cleared  the  ground. 

and  there  need  have  been  only  one  intermediate  narrator  between 
Pope  and  Southampton.  The  story  has  the  appearance  of  truth,  es- 
pecially as  any  one  inventing  it  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  likely  to  ascribe 
Cromwell's  conduct  to  personal  ambition,  not  to  a  sense  of  '  cruel 
necessity.' 
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The  Agreement  of  the  People,  as  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Army,  October  28,   1647.1 

An  Agreement  of  the  People  for  a  firm  and  present  peace 
upon  grounds  of  common  right. 

Having  by  our  late  labours  and  hazards  made  it  appear 
to  the  world  at  how  high  a  rate  we  value  our  just  freedom, 
and  God  having  so  far  owned  our  cause  as  to  deliver  the 
enemies  thereof  into  our  hands,  we  do  now  hold  ourselves 
bound  in  mutual  duty  to  each  other  to  take  the  best  care 
we  can  for  the  future  to  avoid  both  the  danger  of  returning 
into  a  slavish  condition  and  the  chargeable  remedy  of 
another  war  ;  for,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  would  have  opposed  us  in  this  quarrel 
if  they  had  understood  their  own  good,  so  may  we  safely 
promise  to  ourselves  that,  when  our  common  rights  and 
liberties  shall  be  cleared,  their  endeavours  will  be  dis- 
appointed that  seek  to  make  themselves  our  masters.  Since, 
therefore,  our  former  oppressions  and  scarce-yet-ended 
troubles  have  been  occasioned,  either  by  want  of  frequent 
national  meetings  in  Council,  or  by  rendering  those  meet- 
ings ineffectual,  we  are  fully  agreed  and  resolved  to  provide 
that  hereafter  our  representatives  be  neither  left  to  an 
uncertainty  for  the  time  nor  made  useless  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  are  intended.  In  order  whereunto  we 
declare : — 

I. 

That  the  people  of  England,  being  at  this  day  very 
unequally  distributed  by  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  for 

1  An  Agreement  of  the  People  for  a  firm  and  present  peace,  &c, 
E.  412,  21. 
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the  election  of  their  deputies  in  Parliament,  ought  to  be 
more  indifferently  proportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Inhabitants  ;  the  circumstances  whereof  for  number, 
place,  and  manner  are  to  be  set  down  before  the  end  of  this 
present  Parliament. 

II. 

That,  to  prevent  the  many  inconveniences  apparently 
arising  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same  persons  in 
authority,  this  present  Parliament  be  dissolved  upon  the 
last  day  of  September  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1648. 

III. 

That  the  people  do,  of  course,  choose  themselves  a 
Parliament  once  in  two  years,  viz.  upon  the  first  Thursday 
in  every  2d  March,1  after  the  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed before  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  the  first  Thursday  in  April  following,  at  Westminster 
or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  preceding  Representatives,  and  to  continue 
till  the  last  day  of  September  then  next  ensuing,  and  no 
longer. 

IV. 

That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  future  Representatives 
of  this  Nation,  is  inferior  only  to  theirs  who  choose  them, 
and  doth  extend,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  to  the  erecting  and  abolishing  of 
offices  and  courts,  to  the  appointing,  removing,  and  calling 
to  account  magistrates  and  officers  of  all  degrees,  to  the 
making  war  and  peace,  to  the  treating  with  foreign  States, 
and,  generally,  to  whatsoever  is  not  expressly  or  impliedly 
reserved  by  the  represented  to  themselves : 

Which  are  as  folloiveth, 

1.  That  matters  of  religion  and  the  ways  of  God's 
worship  are  not  at  all  entrusted  by  us  to  any  human 
power,  because  therein  we  cannot  remit  or  exceed  a  tittle 
of  what  our  consciences   dictate  to  be  the  mind  of  God 

1  i.e.  in  March  in  every  other  year. 
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without  wilful  sin  :  nevertheless  the  public  way  of  instruct- 
ing the  nation  (so  it  be  not  compulsive)  is  referred  to  their 
discretion. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  impresting  and  constraining  any 
of  us  to  serve  in  the  wars  is  against  our  freedom  ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  allow  it  in  our  Eepresentatives ;  the 
rather,  because  money  (the  sinews  of  war),  being  always  at 
that  disposal,  they  can  never  want  numbers  of  men  apt 
enough  to  engage  in  any  just  cause. 

3.  That  after  the  dissolution  of  this  present  Parliament, 
no  person  be  at  any  time  questioned  for  anything  said  or 
done  in  reference  to  the  late  public  differences,  otherwise 
than  in  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  present  Eepre- 
sentatives or  House  of  Commons. 

4.  That  in  all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  every  person 
may  be  bound  alike,  and  that  no  tenure,  estate,  charter, 
degree,  birth,  or  place  do  confer  any  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings  whereunto  others  are 
subjected. 

5.  That  as  the  laws  ought  to  be  equal,  so  they  must  be 
good,  and  not  evidently  destructive  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

These  things  toe  declare  to  be  our  native  rights,  and 
therefore  are  agreed  and  resolved  to  maintain  them  with  our 
utmost  possibilities  against  all  opposition  umatsoever ;  being 
compelled  thereunto  not  only  by  the  examples  of  our  ancestors, 
whose  blood  ivas  often  spent  in  vain  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedoms,  suffering  themselves  through  fraudulent  accommoda- 
tions to  be  still  deluded  of  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  but  also 
by  our  own  woeful  experience,  who,  having  long  expected  and 
dearly  earned  the  establishment  of  these  certain  rules  of 
government,  are  yet  made  to  depend  for  the  settlement  of  our 
peace  and  freedom  upon  him  that  intended  our  bondage  and 
brought  a  cruel  war  upon  us. 
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Abbotsbury,  taken  by  Cooper,  ii.  37 

Aberdeen,  conference  of  Montrose  and 
Huntly  at,  i.  207;  Huntly's  rising  at, 
395;  Montrose  advances  against,  ii.  92; 
battle  of,  95  ;  massacre  in,  97 ;  Donald 
Farquharson  killed  at,  182 

Abergavenny,  Charles  receives  the  "Welsh 
gentry  at,  ii.  243 

Abingdon,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  76 ; 
abandoned  to  Essex  by  the  royalists, 
410 ;  destruction  of  the  cross  at,  414  ; 
Waller  takes  refuge  in,  456  ;  occupied 
by  Browne,  465;  Digby  attempts  to 
induce  Browne  to  betray,  ii.  56;  failure 
of  Gage's  attack  on,  57 ;  Rainsborough 
quells  a  mutiny  at,  hi.  83 

Aboyne,  Viscount,  1636  (James  Gordon), 
Montrose  proposes  to  employ  against 
Argyle,  i.  146;  discovery  of  compro- 
mising letters  of,  206 ;  supports  Mont- 
rose, 349;  serves  in  the  garrison  of 
Carlisle,  ii-  91 ;  joins  Montrose,  181 ; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Alf ord,  252 ; 
sent  back  by  Montrose  to  increase  his 
numbers,  263  ;  rejoins  Montrose  at 
Dunkeld,  265  ;  his  conduct  at  Kilsyth, 
271;  deserts  Montrose,  330;  rejoins 
Montrose,  and  then  leaves  him,  350 

Accommodation  Order,  the,  passing  of, 
i.  482,  483 ;  not  put  in  force,  ii.  12 ; 
revived  by  the  House  of  Lords,  372 ; 
its  revival  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
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Act  of  Parliament,  name  of,  claimed  for 
an  ordinance  passed  only  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  hi.  561 

Acton  Church,  surrender  of  royalist 
officers  in,  i.  346 

Adwalton  Moor,  the  Fairfaxes  defeated 
at,  i.  189 

Agitators,  the,  first  chosen  with  the  name 
of  commissioners,  iii.  59 ;  draw  up  letters 
for  the  generals,  60 ;  origin  of  the  name 
of,  60,  n.  1 ;  send  three  of  their  number 
to  carry  their  letter  to  the  generals,  61 ; 
the  deputation  of,  at  the  bar  of  th*e 
House  of  Commons,  62;  general  elec- 
tion of,   63;    issue  a  circular  to  the 
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regiments,  71 ;  resist  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  79;  draw  up  a  petition 
against  disbandment,  81 ;  Cromwell's 
relations  with,  85 ;  present  a  repre- 
sentation to  Fairfax  on  Kentf ord  Heath, 
100 ;  chosen  by  Poyntz's  regiments, 
149 ;  propose  that  the  army  shall  march 
to  London,  154  ;  call  for  a  purge  of  the 
House,  180 ;  ask  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  who  have  spoken  words 
against  the.  king,  196;  cashiered  by 
five  regiments,  214;  wish  to  force  the 
City  to  pay  arrears,  361 ;  a  body  of, 
reprimanded  for  meeting  at  St.  Albans, 

363 

Agitators,  the  new,  chosen  by  five  regi- 
ments, iii.  214 ;  present  to  Fairfax  the 
Case  of  the  Army,  ib. ;  draw  up  the 
Agreement  of  the  People,  219 

Agreement  of  the  People,  the,  drawn 
up,  iii.  219  ;  criticised  by  Cromwell,  ib. ; 
constitutional  proposals  of,  223 ;  com- 
pared with  American  state  constitu- 
tions, 224 ;  committee  to  consider, 
227;  a  new  committee  appointed  to 
consider,  242 ;  attempt  to  rouse  the 
soldiers  on  behalf  of,  253  ;  Agitators  re- 
commend the  immediate  adoption  of, 
363  ;  the  Levellers  propose  the  revival 
of,  501 ;  demanded  in  the  Army  Be- 
monstrance,'  503  ;  discussed  by  Ireton 
and  Lilburne,  527  ;  Lilburne  proposes 
a  committee  for  the  recasting  of,  528  ; 
remodelled  by  Lilburne's  committee, 
535  5  publication  of  Lilburne's  draft  of, 
545;  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Officers 
on  Lilburne's  draft  of,  546;  certain 
citizens  of  London  propose  an  alterna- 
tive to,  551 ;  again  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  Officers,  563  ;  completed  in 
an  amended  form  by  the  Council  of 
Officers,  567 ;  accepted,  with  a  dilatory 
answer,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
568 

Airlie,  Earl  of,  1639  (James  Ogilvy), 
joins  Montrose,  ii.  91 ;  breakfasts  with 
Montrose  before  the  battle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  103 ;  joins  Montrose  before  the 
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battle  of  Kilsyth,  265, 266 ;  joins  in  the 
attack  at  Kilsyth,  271  ;  remains  con- 
stant to  Montrose,  330;  fights  at  Philip- 
haugh,  336 
Aldbourn  Chase,  skirmish  on,  i.  245 
Aldermaston,  skirmish  at,  i.  257 
Aldermen,    impeachment    of,    iii.     204 ; 
abandonment  of  the  impeachment  of, 
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Alford,  battle  of,  ii.  252 

Allen,  William,  sent  to  Westminster  as  a 
member  of  the  Agitators'  deputation, 
iii.  61 

Aller,  surrender  of  Goring's  infantry  at, 
ii.  240 

Alresford,  occupied  by  Forth  and  Hop- 
ton,  i.  378 

Althorp,  visit  of  Charles  to,  iii.  88 

Alton,  Crawford  surprised  by  Waller  at, 
i.  298 

America,  the  United  States  of,  see 
United  States  of  America,  the 

Anabaptists,  the,  see  Baptists 

Andover,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388 

Andover,  Viscount  (Charles  Howard), 
arrest  of,  ii.  58 

Annan,  rendezvous  of  Hamilton's  army 
appointed  at,  iii.  406 

Anne  of  Austria,  becomes  regent  of 
France,  i.  318 ;  gives  Henrietta  Maria 
a  small  quantity  of  arms,  ii.  121 

Antinomians,  the,  increase  of,  i.  314 

Antrim,  Marquis  of,  1644  (Randal  Mac 
Donell),  Montrose  proposes  to  employ 
against  Argyle,  i.  146  ;•  arrest  of,  206 ; 
expected  to  assist  Montrose,  350;  sent 
to  Ireland,  ib. ;  begs  at  Kilkenny  for 
troops  for  the  king,  390 ;  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Council,  but  fails  to  ob- 
tain troops,  394 ;  sends  Alaster  Mac- 
donald  to  the  Highlands,  ii.  82 ;  joins 
Alaster  Macdonald,  513 ;  remains  in 
arms  after  Montrose's  departure,  525  ; 
sent  as  commissioner  to  the  queen,  iii. 
355 ;   his  conduct  in  the  negotiation, 
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Apologetical  Narration,  The,  i.  315 

Appleby  Castle,  garrisoned  by  Lambert, 
iii.  416;  besieged  by  the  Scots,  417; 
surrenders  to  the  Scots,  433  ;  surren- 
dered by  Musgrave,  490 

Appleyard,  Colonel,  his  conduct  at 
Cheriton,  i.  382 

Apprentices,  the  London,  cry  out  for 
peace,  i.  95 ;  petition  for  holidays,  iii. 
152 ;  a  monthly  holiday  granted  to, 
153;  their  petition  for  the  king's 
restoration,  ib. 

'Areopagitica,  ii.  9 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  1641  (Archibald 
Campbell),  heads  the  clerical  party, 
i.  145;  opposition  of  Montrose  to,  146; 
advisee  the  summoning  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  I  205  ;  is  alarmed  at  the 
probable  results  of  the  king's  success 
in  England,  265;  suppresses  Huntly's 
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rising,  395  ;  receives  the  murderer  of 
Lord  Kilpont,  ii.  90 ;   pursues   Mont- 
rose in  the  Highlands,  98  ;  is  baffled, 
99;    posts    his  forces    at    Inverlochy, 
102  ;    retires  to   a  vessel  before   the 
battle,   103;    his  conduct   at  Kilsyth, 
269;  escapes  to  Berwick,  272  ;  addresses 
the  English  Parliament,  493;  recom- 
mends Charles  to  accept  the  Newcastle 
propositions,    513;     his    rivalry    with 
Hamilton,   523 ;     advises    Charles    to 
escape   to   London,    554;   doubts   the 
king's   good   faith,  569;   is   supported 
by  the   clergy,  ib. ;  is  jealous  of  the 
growth   of  a   military  power  in  Eng- 
land, iii.  68 ;  encourages  David  Leslie 
to   put   prisoners  to   the  sword,   123 ; 
offers   a     Scottish   army    to    Charles, 
124;    protests  against  sending  aid  to 
Charles,  192 ;  supports  the  clergy  in  a 
policy  of  peace,  329 ;  is  in  a  minority 
in   the  new   Parliament,   ib. ;    alleged, 
bribery  of,  330 ;  offers  to  fight  a  duel 
with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay, 
332 ;  leaves  the  Parliament  House,  but 
is  brought  back  by  Hamilton,  ib. ;  does 
not  venture  to  resist  Hamilton,  405 ; 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Whig- 
gamore  Raid,  488  ;  holds  a  conference 
with   Cromwell   at    Mordington,   490 ; 
obtains  the  mastery  over  Scotland  and 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  Cromwell, 
491 ;  protected  by  Lambert,  492 ;  his 
alliance  with  Cromwell  breaks  down, 
578 
Army,  the  New  Model,  first  suggested  by 
Waller,  i.  454 ;  idea  of  military  reor- 
ganisation   leads   to   the   creation  of, 
ii.  15  ;  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
ordered   to   frame   a   scheme  for,    16 ; 
scheme  drawn  up  for,  61 ;  the  Commons 
adopt  the  scheme  for,  62 ;  the  Commons 
vote  that  Fairfax  shall  command,  63  ; 
the  Commons  vote  that  Skippon  shall 
be  major-general  of,  64 ;  the  Lords  pass 
the   ordinance  for,  74;    final   passage 
of  the  ordinance  for,  73  ;  the  Commons 
draw  up  a  list  of  officers  for,  141 ;  the 
Lords  accept  the  list   of   officers   for, 
142  ;  enlistment  of  Essex's  regiments 
in,  146 ;  enrolment  of  soldiers  of  Man- 
chester's army  in,  148 ;  pressed  recruits 
for,   148  ;   character  of  the  officers  of, 
149  ;  the  covenant  offered  only  to  the 
officers  of,  150;  pay  of,   151;    no  dis- 
tinction of  personal  rank  in,  ib. ;  strict 
discipline  in,  171 ;  distress  in,  228  ;  its 
obedience  to  Parliament,  296 ;  tolerant 
spirit  of,  297 ;  its  jests  at  the  Presby- 
terians,   304 ;    religious   and   political 
views  prevailing  in,  305  ;  tendency  to 
mutiny  in,  342  ;  its  continuance  for  six 
months  voted  by  the  Commons,  528  ; 
complaints  of  the   power   of,    iii.    25  ; 
Presbyterian  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of,  29 ;  plan  for  sending  to  Ireland  part 
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of,  32;  its  officers  meet  at  Saffron 
Walden  to  consider  a  proposal  to  go 
to  Ireland,  37 ;  petition  drawn  up  by 
the  officers  of,  38  ;  officers  of,  volunteer 
for  Ireland,  ib. ;  grievances  of  the 
soldiers  of,  39 ;  petition  of  the  soldiers 
of,  ib. ;  ill-feeling  aroused  at  West- 
minster by,  40 ;  exasperation  of  the 
Presbyterians  with,  42  ;  declaration  of 
Parliament  against  a  petition  of,  43; 
parliamentary  commissioners  sent  to, 
47 ;  a  representation  to  Parliament 
prepared  by  the  officers  of,  48 ;  failure 
of  the  commissioners  to,  49 ;  pamphlet 
written  in  defence  of,  50 ;  talks  of 
forcing  its  petition  on  Parliament,  51 ; 
and  of  bringing  the  king  to  London,  52  ; 
message  sent  to  the  king  in  the  name 
of,  54 ;  the  message  repudiated  at  the 
head-quarters  of,  55 ;  small  number  of 
volunteers  for  Ireland  from,  58;  vin- 
dication of  the  officers  of,  ib. ;  six 
weeks  of  pay  voted  on  disbandment 
for,  59;  first  election  of  Agitators  in, 
ib. ;  declared  to  be  '  one  Lilburne 
throughout,'  61  ;  Skippon,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  sent  as  mili- 
tary commissioners  to,  62 ;  meeting  of 
officers  of,  63 ;  general  election  of 
Agitators  in,  ib. ;  A  Declaration  of  the 
Army  presented  to  the  military  com- 
missioners by,  64 ;  report  of  the  com- 
missioners 011  the  temper  of,  66 ;  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  remodelling  of  the 
City  militia,  68;  interest  felt  in  the 
cases  of  Tew  and  Tulidah  in,  75; 
temporary  change  in  the  action  of  the 
Commons  towards,  ib. ;  the  Presby- 
terians resolve  to  proceed  with  the 
disbandment  of,  79 ;  prevalence  of 
dissatisfaction  in,  80 ;  attempt  to  begin 
the  disbandment  of,  81 ;  mutiny  in, 
82  ;  its  rendezvous  on  Kentford  Heath, 
100 ;  presentation  to  Fairfax  of  a 
Humble  Eepresentation  of  the  Dis- 
satisfactions of,  ib.;  production  of 
A  Solemn  Engagement  of,  ib. ;  at- 
tempted division  of,  107;  offers  of 
Parliament  rejected  on  Triploe  Heath 
by,  108 ;  letter  to  the  City  from  twelve 
officers  of,  109 ;  moves  towards  London, 
114;  its  head-quarters  at  St.  Albans, 
115;  its  political  programme,  ib. ;  ac- 
cuses the  eleven  members,  121 ;  offers 
terms  to  Charles,  124 ;  is  irritated  by 
the  rejection  of  its  constitutional  pro- 
posals, 126;  demands  the  suspension 
of  the  eleven  members,  128  ;  reiterates 
its  demand  and  moves  to  Uxbridge, 
129  ;  its  full  demands  presented  to  the 
Commons,  130 ;  belief  that  a  Scottish 
invasion  is  impending  prevalent  in, 
151 ;  demands  the  disbandment  of  the 
Heformadoes,  152 ;  proposed  march  to 
London  of,  154 ;  disbandment  of  de- 
serters from,  156;    sends  its  full  de- 
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mands  to  Parliament,  157 ;  marches 
towards  London,  168 ;  reception  of 
the  fugitive  members  of  Parliament 
by,  175 ;  enters  London,  ib. ;  passes 
through  the  City,  176;  removal  to 
Putney  of  the  head- quarters  of,  187  ; 
suspicions  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
entertained  in,  195 ;  growing  distrust 
of  Charles  in,  207 ;  proposal  to  force 
Charles  to  accompany,  208 ;  growing 
dissensions  in,  213 ;  royalists  in,  240  ; 
its  feeling  about  the  king,  251 ;  Crom- 
well suppresses  a  mutiny  in,  254 ; 
nature  of  its  protest  against  Charles's 
restoration,  278 ;  an  agreement  arrived 
at  between  the  parties  in,  279 ;  talk  of 
an  attack  upon  the  City  in,  361 ; 
prayer-meeting  and  consultation  of, 
364 ;  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  taken  in,  366 ;  petitions  in 
support  of  the  petition  of  the  London 
Levellers  from,  475 ;  cry  for  justice 
without  respect  of  persons  in,  494 ; 
a  declaration  issued  in  the  name  of, 
529 ;  enters  London,  531 ;  opinions 
on  the  disposal  of  the  king  in,  550 

Army,  the  early  Parliamentary,  want  of 
discipline  in,  i.  23 ;  is  deficient  in  en- 
thusiasm, 30 ;  London  provides  money 
for,  33  ;  dispersed  by  the  royalists, 
36 ;  its  composition  at  Turnham  Green, 
67 ;  condition  of,  under  Essex,  192 ; 
strategy  of,  227 ;  weakness  caused  by 
the  employment  of  trained  bands  in, 
453  5  quality  of,  522 ;  disorganisation 
of,  ii.  131 ;  see  New  Model  Army, 
the 

Arrears  of  the  soldiers'  pay,  dissatisfac- 
tion on  account  of,  iii.  39 ;  amount 
of,  42 ;  vote  of  the  Commons  for  the 
payment  of  six  weeks  of,  59 

Arundel,  occupied  by  the  royalists,  i. 
297 ;  recaptured  by  Waller,  298 

Arundell,  Lady  Blanche,  defends  War- 
dour  Castle,  i.  243 

Ash,  Simeon,  takes  part  in  the  ejections 
from  Cambridge,  i.  355 

Ashburnham,  John,  carries  on  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Vane,  ii.  442 ;  Charles 
proposes  to  take  with  him  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  460 ;  accompanies  the 
king  from  Oxford,  472 ;  advises  the 
king  to  take  shipping  for  Newcastle, 
477;  escapes  to  France,  480;  inter- 
cepted letter  from,  iii.  77  ;  his  mission 
to  Charles,  146;  arrives  in  England, 
171 ;  expects  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
206;  withdraws  his  parole  on  the 
king's  behalf,  230;  separated  from 
the  king,  232 ;  urges  Charles  to  go  to 
London,  240;  opposes  Berkeley's  de- 
sire to  help  Charles  to  escape  to  the 
Continent,  243 ;  suggests  that  Charles 
should  go  to  London,  and,  if  not,  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  244 ;  appeals  to 
Hammond   to  protect  the  king,  249 ; 
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offers  to  murder  Hammond,  250;  dis-    | 
missed  from  Carisbrooke,  285 

Askby-de-la-Zouch,  held  for  the  king, 
i.  112 

Ashton,  Ralph,  Colonel,  joins  Cromwell 
with  the  Lancaster  forces,  iii.  437 ;  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Preston,  442;  left 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell,  444 

Assembly  of  Divines,  the,  bill  for  calling,  I 
i.  43 ;  ordinance  for  the  meeting  of, 
174 ;  Scottish  ministers  invited  to,  ! 
208 ;  opening  of,  272 ;  constitution  of, 
ib. ;  amends  the  .covenant,  273 ;  parties 
in,  306 ;  issues  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  toleration,  314 ;  form  of  ordination 
presented  by,  382 ;  asked  to  prepare  a 
Directory,  ii.  12 ;  urges  the  Houses  to 
establish  Presbyterianisni,  13 ;  rejection 
of  its  claims  to  exclude  from  commu- 
nion, 368 ;  its  petition  voted  a  breach 
of  privilege,  468 ;  called  on  to  answer 
certain  questions,  ib. ;  excused  from 
answering,  505 ;  supplicates  for  the 
king's  life,  iii.  589 

Assessments  for  the  army,  the,  estimate 
of,  iii.  3 ;  the  Lords  vote  to  discon- 
tinue, 32 ;  the  Commons  resolve  to 
continue,  34 

Associated  Counties,  the,  see  Eastern 
Association 

Associations  formed,  i.  89 

Astley,  Lord,  1644  (Jacob  Astley),  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  South 
Wales,  ii.  260;  fails  to  obtain  Welsh 
recruits  for  Charles,  285;  defeated  at 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  452;  see  Astley, 
Sir  Jacob 

Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  his  prayer  at  Edgehill, 
i.   51 ;    royalist   governor   of   Reading,    j 
270  ;  activity  of,  in  Cornwall,  464 ;  see    \ 
Astley,  Lord 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  governor  of  Reading,    ! 
i.  149  ;  wounded,  150 

Athboy,  taken  by  Jones   and  Monk,  hi.    ; 

354 
Audley,  Lewis,  Captain,  urges  the  army    j 

council  to  haste,  iii.  222 
Auldearn,  battle  of,  ii.  186 
Axtell,  Daniel,  Colonel,   commands  the 

soldiers   at   the   king's   trial,  iii.  570 ; 

bids  his  men  fire  into  the  gallery,  572  ; 

orders  his  soldiers  to  cry  out  for  justice, 

573 
Aylesbury,  Essex's  army  at,  i.  192 ;  plot 

for  the  betrayal  of,  311 ;  failure   of  a 

royalist     attempt    to    surprise,    323 ; 

rendezvous  of  Essex  and  Manchester 

ordered  at,  398 
Ayscough,  Sir  Edward,  steadiness  of  his 

retreat  at  Gainsborough,  i.  223 


Backhouse,   Captain,  pretends  willing- 
ness to  betray  Gloucester,  i.  305 
Badenoch,  Alaster  Macdonald  in,  ii.  84 


BAM 

Bagni,  Cardinal  offers'money  for  Ireland, 
ii.  123 

Baillie,  Robert,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  Independents  for  a  time, 
i.  313;  complains  that  Cromwell  is  for 
liberty  of  all  religions,  483  ;  advocates 
an  attack  on  Cromwell,  ii.  23 ;  wishes 
the  Scottish  army  to  be  strengthened  to 
counterbalance  the  Independents,  221  ; 
laments  the  prevalence  of  Erastianism, 
369 ;  laments  the  declaration  of  the 
Dissenting  Brethren  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  373 ;  his  views  on  the 
Erastianism  of  Parliament,  450  ;  com- 
plains that  the  City  has  '  played  nip- 
shot,'  456;  blames  the  Independents 
for  aiming  at  the  continuance  of  war, 
492 ;  reports  a  conversation  with  Lau- 
derdale, iii.  421 

Baillie,  Wilham  (Lieutenant-General), 
commands  Leven's  infantry,  i.  440 ; 
his  conduct  at  Marston  Moor,  443 ; 
sent  against  Montrose,  ii.  161 ;  opposed 
to  Montrose,  176;  follows  Montrose 
through  Dundee,  178  ;  marches  north- 
wards, and  is  joined  by  Hurry,  247 ; 
distrusted  by  the  estates,  249 ;  refuses 
to  fight  Montrose  at  Keith,  250;  pre- 
pares to  attack  Montrose  at  Alford, 
251 ;  is  defeated  at  Alford,  253 ;  his 
resignation  offered  and  rejected,  262, 
265 ;  condition  of  his  army  before  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  266 ;  overruled  by  a 
committee,  ?'&. ;  protests  against  fighting 
at  Kilsyth,  269;  defeated  at  Kilsyth, 
270;  commands  Hamilton's  foot,  iii. 
405  ;  recommends  Hamilton  to  march 
through  Lancashire,  436 ;  sent  to  the 
south  of  the  Ribble,  440 ;  wishes  to 
fight  after  Langdale's  defeat,  443 ; 
retreat  of,  444  ;  surrender  of,  445 

Balcarres,  Lord,  1643  (Alexander  Lind- 
say), his  conduct  at  Alford,  ii.  252  ;  at 
Kilsyth,  269;  consults  with  Loudoun, 
462 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord,  the  nominal 
commander  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Aberdeen,  ii.  95 ;  opposes  Montrose  at 
Kilsyth,  269 

Balfour,  Sir  William,  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  i.  52;  commands 
Waller's  cavalry,  377 ;  takes  part  in 
the  flank  march  at  Newbury,  501 ;  is 
driven  back,  505 

Ballot,  the,  motion  for  introducing  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  529 

Balmerino,  Lord,  1613  (John  Elphin- 
stone),  asks  Montreuil  to  support 
Scotland,  ii.  319 ;  approves  of  a  pro- 
posal to  receive  Charles  in  the  Scottish 
army,  363 ;  distrusts  the  king's  over- 
tures, 385 ;  annoyed  by  the  king's 
procrastination,  386;  is  delayed  by 
keeping  the  sabbath,  462 

Bamfield,  John,  Colonel,  manages  the 
transmission  of  letters  to  the  king,  iii. 
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53  ;  persuades  the  Duke  of  York  to 
escape,  343 ;  accompanies  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland,  344 

Bampton,  Cromwell  defeats  Vaughaa  at, 
ii.  158 

Banbury,  surrenders  to  the  king,  i.  59 ; 
garrisoned  by  the  king,  76;  Charles 
and  Waller  face  one  another  at,  425 ; 
raising  of  the  parliamentarian  siege 
of,  498 ;  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii.  484 

Banbury,  Countess  of,  offers  money  for 
Ireland,  ii.  123 

Baptists,  the,  increase  of,  i.  314;  advocate 
separation  between  church  and  state, 
336 ;  their  employment  as  soldiers 
defended  by  Cromwell,  366 

Barbadoes,  Scottish  prisoners  sent  to, 
iii.  492 

Barclay,  Robert,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  i.  360 

Bard,  Sir  Henry,  disobeys  orders  at 
Cheriton,  i.  382 

Barkstead,  Colonel,  occupies  Whitehall, 
iii.  290 ;  reports  to  Fairfax  on  the 
situation  in  Kent,  385  ;  driven  out  of 
Colchester,  401 

Barnard  Castle,  Lambert  quarters  his 
soldiers  at,  iii.  416 

Barnstaple,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 
i.  162 ;  surrenders,  243 ;  recovered  by 
the  royalists  after  its  revolt,  486 ; 
reduced  by  Fairfax,  ii.  465 

Barry,  John,  Colonel,  sent  by  Ormond  to 
Ireland,  iii.  355 

Basing  House,  besieged  by  Waller,  i. 
293 ;  besieged  by  a  Hampshire  force, 
424 ;  relieved  by  Gage,  498  ;  failure  of 
the  king  to  break  up  the  siege  of,  ib. ; 
Gage  breaks  up  the  siege  of,  518 ; 
summoned  by  Cromwell,  ii.  344 ; 
stormed  and  sacked,  345 

Bath,  Waller  established  at,  i.  196 ; 
Hopton's  advance  against,  198  ; 
Waller's  retreat  to,  201 ;  abandoned 
by  Waller,  210;  surrenders  to  Fairfax, 
ii.  277 

Batten,  William,  Captain,  fires  on  the 
queen's  ships  at  Bridlington  Quay,  i. 
109 ;  appointed  to  command  the  fleet 
as  vice-admiral,  ii.  145 ;  allows  six  of 
the  eleven  members  to  escape  to 
Calais,  iii.  181 ;  offers  to  induce  the 
fleet  to  declare  for  the  Scots,  194; 
dissatisfaction  in  the  fleet  at  the 
dismissal  of,  383 ;  escapes  from 
London,  426 ;  knighted  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  427 

Baxter,  Richard,  visits  the  army,  ii.  303 ; 
a  chaplain  in  Whalley's  regiment,  304  ; 
his  account  of  the  views  prevailing  in 
the  army,  305 

Bear-baiting,  prohibited,  i.  88 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  1641  (William  Russell), 
is  anxious  for  peace,  i.  169;  deserts  the 
Parliament,  234 ;  his  reception  at  Ox- 
ford, 236 


Bedfordshire,  petitions  for  peace,  i.  95 
Beeston  Castle,  relieved  by  Rupert,  ii.  139 
Belfast,  distress  of  the  English  regiments 

in,  i.  391;    seized  by  Monro,  ii.  112; 

surprised  by  Monk,  iii.  489 
Bellasys,  Lord,   appointed   governor  of 

Newark,  ii.  356,  360 
Bellenden,  Sir  William,  sent  to  urge  the 

Prince  of  Orange  to  assist  Charles,  iii. 

415 

Bellievre,  Pompone  de,  is  appointed  am- 
bassador to  England,  ii.  490;  the 
queen's  memorandum  for,  508 ; 
Mazarin's  instructions  to,  510;  his 
first  report  from  England,  ib. ;  goes 
to  Newcastle,  511;  throws  doubt  on 
Charles's  sanguine  expectations,  515 ; 
advises  Charles  not  to  leave  his  do- 
minions, 554;  urges  Charles  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Lidependents,  562  ; 
derides  Charles's  equivocation,  566 ; 
supports  the  offers  of  the  Scottish 
officers,  575 ;  leaves  Newcastle,  577 ; 
conveys  fresh  Presbyterian  propo- 
sals to  the  queen,  iii.  26 ;  visits  the 
City,  27 ;  negotiates  with  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  and  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, 77  ;  complains  of  the  hesi- 
tations of  the  English  Presbyterians, 
78 ;  holds  conferences  with  Charles, 
Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  143 ;  is  sur- 
prised at  Charles's  incapacity,  144 

Bellings,  Richard,  received  by  Innocent 
X.,  ii.  376 ;  acts  as  intermediary  between 
the  Supreme  Council   and  Rinuccini, 

542 

Benburb,  battle  of,  ii.  535 

Bennet,  Sir  Humphrey,  commands  the 
King's  Life  Guard  at  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  i.  501 ;  successful 
charge  of,  505 

Berkeley,  Lord,  1613  (George  Berkeley), 
impeached,  iii.  191 

Berkeley,  Sir  John,  takes  part  in  the  battle 
of  Stratton,  i.  160 ;  governor  of  Exeter, 
ii.  136  ;  helps  in  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
137 ;  appointed  to  command  at  the 
siege  of  Taunton,  163  ;  sent  to  keep  up 
the  blockade  of  Plymouth,  233 ;  sur- 
renders Exeter,  465;  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  wish  to  employ  as  a  media- 
tor with  the  king,  iii.  144 ;  sent  to 
England  by  the  queen,  145 ;  his  ad- 
vice to  Charles,  ib. ;  is  convinced  of 
Cromwell's  honesty,  146 ;  fails  to  per- 
suade Charles  to  accept  The  Heads  of 
the  Proposals,  171 ;  expostulates  with 
Charles,  172 ;  expects  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  206 ;  separated  from  the 
king,  232 ;  wishes  Charles  to  escape 
to  the  Continent,  243 ;  accompanies 
Charles  from  Hampton  Court,  and  ap- 
peals to  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  249 ;  meets  with  a  rebuff  at 
Windsor  and  learns  that  Cromwell 
has     withdrawn     his     support    from 
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Charles,  266 ;  returns  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  268;  dismissed  from  Caris- 
brooke,  285  ;  sent  by  the  Independents 
to  the  king,  342 

Berkeley,  Sir  Robert,  employment  of  his 
fine  in  payment  of  the  army,  i.  286 

Berwick,  projected  seizure  of,  by  the 
Scots,  iii.  332 ;  seized  by  Langdale, 
370 ;  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  490 

Bethel,  Major,  leads  a  charge  at  Lang- 
port,  ii.  239 

Beverley,  writ  for  a  new  election  refused 
to,  ii.  314 

Bewdley,  Charles  retires  to,  i.  415 

Bideford,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 
i.  162  ;  surrenders,  243 

Birch,  John,  Colonel,  brings  on  the 
battle  of  Cheriton,  i.  380 ;  takes  part 
in  the  surprisal  of  Hereford,  ii.  386 ; 
joins  in  defeating  Astley  at  Stow-on- 
the-Wold,  452 

Birmingham,  sacked  by  Rupert,  i.  124 

Birr  Castle,  taken  by  Preston,  i.  141 

Bishop's  lands,  vested  in  trustees,  ii.  527 

Bishops,  see  Episcopacy 

Blackheath,  the  Kentish  insurgents  ap- 
point a  rendezvous  at,  iii.  382 

Blake,  Robert,  Colonel,  takes  part  in  the 
defence  of  Lyme,  i.  419 ;  is  governor 
of  Taunton,  ii.  34 ;  prepares  to  resist 
a  siege,  137 ;  defence  of  Taunton  by, 
165 ;  reduces  Dunster  Castle,  466 

Blasphemy  and  heresy,  ordinance  against, 
in  committee,  ii.  520 ;  passes,  iii.  369 

Blechington  House,  taken  by  Cromwell, 

ii-  157 

Blewbury,  Cromwell  and  Waller  advance 
to,  i.  508 

Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution,  The,  pub- 
lication of,  i.  339 

Blue  Boar,  the,  letter  of  the  king's  inter- 
cepted by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  at,  iii. 
261 

Boarstall  House,  attacked  by  Fairfax,  ii. 
199 ;  surrenders,  485 

Boconnock,  occupied  by  the  royalists,  i. 

436 

Bodmin,  Hopton  retreats  to,  ii.  437  ;  oc- 
cupied by  Fairfax,  ib. 

Bolingbroke,  Earl  of,  1624  (Oliver  St. 
John),  votes  for  Fairfax's  commission, 
ii.  144 

Bolton,  stormed  by  Rupert,  i.  429 

Bolton  Castle,  reduction  of,  ii.  300 

Boreman,Thomas,  Captain,  appointed  one 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  Hammond's  absence,  iii.  520;  de- 
clares himself  powerless  to  resist  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  522  ;  admits  that  there  is  a  de- 
sign to  carry  off  the  king,  523 

Boroughs,  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  five  Dis- 
senting Brethren,  i.  306 

Boston,  retreat  of  Willoughby  to,  i.  224 ; 
meeting  of  parliamentary  commanders 
at,  281 


BRI 

Boswell,  Sir  William,  intercepted  letter 

of,  iii.  324 
Boteler,  William,  his  house  plundered,  i. 

IS 

Bouillon,  Duke  of  (Frederic-Maurice  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne),  proposed  as  com- 
mander of  a  force  to  be  sent  to  England, 
ii.  411 

Bourchier,  George,  executed  for  a  plot  to 
betray  Bristol  to  Rupert,  i.  114 

Bourton-on-the-Water,  arrival  of  Charles 
at,  i.  414 

Bovey  Tracey,  Cromwell  surprises  Went- 
worth  at,  ii.  428 

Bow  (in  Devonshire),  Sir  Hardress 
Waller  at,  ii.  428 

Bow  Bridge,  occupied  by  Norwich's 
troops,  iii.  392 

Bowes,  Lambert  quarters  soldiers  at,  iii. 
416 

Boynton,  Matthew,  carries  over  Scar- 
borough to  the  king,  iii.  426 

Boys,  John,  Colonel,  defends  Donnington 
Castle,  i.  497 ;  see  Boys,  Sir  John 

Boys,  Sir  John,  refuses  to  surrender, 
i.  510 

Bradford,  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at,  i.  101; 
attacked  by  Newcastle,  189 ;  capture 
of,  190 

Bradock  Down.  Hopton's  victory  at,  i.  99 

Bradshaw,  John,  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  iii.  567 ;  wears  a  shot- 
proof  hat,  570  ;  declares  Charles  to  be 
an  elected  king,  573  ;  orders  the  clerk 
to  record  the  king's  default,  576;  his 
speech  when  the  king  is  brought  for 
the  last  time  before  the  court,  585  ; 
orders  the  sentence  to  be  read,  586; 
orders  the  king's  removal,  587 

Braintree,  mutiny  of  soldiers  at,  iii.  82  ; 
seizure  of  the  county  magazine  at,  397 

Brent,  Sir  Nathaniel,  chairman  of  the 
visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
iii.  140 

Brentford,  Rupert's  attack  on,  i.  65,  66  ; 
re-occupied  by  Essex,  69 

Brentford,  Earl  of,  1644  (Patrick  Ruth- 
ven),  Charles  thinks  of  removing  from 
the  command,  i.  461 ;  superseded  by 
Rupert,  511;  his  character  as  a  com- 
mander, 520 

Brentwood,  junction  of  Norwich  and 
Lucas  at,  iii.  396 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  successes  of,  in 
Cheshire,  i.  101 ;  takes  part  in  the 
combat  on  Hopton  Heath,  123 ;  occu- 
pies Wem,  290 ;  opposed  to  Rupert  in 
Cheshire,  477 ;  raises  the  sieges  of 
Chester  and  Hawarden  Castle,  ii.  172  ; 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of,  219  ;  joins  in  defeat- 
ing Astley  at  Stow-on-the-Wold,  452 

Bribes,  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
iii.  317 

Bridge,  William,  one  of  the  five  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  i.  306 
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Bridgwater,  abandoned  to  the  royalists, 
i.  195 ;  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at,  ii.  162  ;  siege  of,  241 ;  taken 
by  Fairfax,  242 

Brill,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  76 

Bristol,  Rupert  fails  in  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise, i.  114;  secured  by  Waller,  120; 
surrenders  to  Rupert,  210 ;  dispute  about 
the  governorship  of,  230 ;  Hopton 
sent  to  secure,  410;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  to,  ii.  134  ;  important  position  of, 
280  ;  besieged  by  Fairfax,  281 ;  weak- 
ness of  the  fortifications  of,  288 ; 
stormed  by  Fairfax,  290 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  1622  (John  Digby),  re- 
ceives information  from  Ogle,  i.  310  ; 
incites  Mozley  to  betray  Aylesbury, 
313  ;  makes  overtures  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, 315  ;  retires  to  Exeter,  ii.  277 

Broghill,  Lord,  1628  (Roger  Boyle),  tells 
a  story  about  Cromwell's  seizure  of  a 
letter  from  the  king,  iii.  259 

Bromsebro,  treaty  of,  ii.  275 

Brooke,  Lord,  1628  (Robert  Greville),  at 
the  head  of  the  association  of  War- 
wickshire and  Staffordshire,  i.  90 ;  sent 
to  the  Midlands,  112;  killed  at  Lich- 
field, 113 

Brooke,  Sir  Basil,  joins  in  a  plot  for 
winning  the  City  for  the  king,  i.  316; 
his  plot  denounced,  317 

Brown,  Sir  John,  routs  Digby's  horse,  ii. 

354 

Browne,  Geoffrey,  sent  as  commissioner 
to  the  queen,  iii.  355 ;  urges  the  queen 
to  send  Ormond  back  to  Ireland,  413 

Browne,  Richard,  Major-General,  put  at 
the  head  of  a  force  for  the  protection 
of  London,  i.  423 ;  has  difficulty  in 
levying  soldiers,  424 ;  mutinous  state 
of  his  force,  454 ;  his  life  endangered, 
455  ;  reduces  Greenland  House,  456 ; 
occupies  Abingdon  with  a  mutinous 
force,  465  ;  asked  to  betray  Abingdon, 
ii.  56  ;  drives  back  a  royalist  attack  on 
Abingdon,  57  ;  ordered  to  join  Fairfax 
in  investing  Oxford,  169;  takes  part 
in  the  siege  of  Oxford,  171 ;  chosen 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Bliddlesex,  iii. 
452  ;  proposal  to  place  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  City  trained  bands,  ib. ; 
his  trial  demanded  by  the  Council  of 
Officers,  539;  arrest  of,  541,  543;  de- 
tained in  prison,  544 

Buckingham,  Duchess  of,  favours 
Brooke's  plot,  i.  316 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  1628  (George 
Villiers),  joins  in  Holland's  rising,  iii. 
408  ;  rides  away  from  Kingston,  411;  ' 
escapes  from  St.  Neots,  412 

Bunratty  Castle,  seized  by  parliamen- 
tary ships,  ii.  423  ;  continuance  of  the 
siege  of,  534  ;  surrender  of,  538 

Burford,  Charles  passes  through,  i.  414 

Burghley  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  i. 


Burley,  Captain,  attempts  to  rescue 
Charles,  iii.  286 ;  trial  and  execution 
of,  291,  292 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
story  told  of  Cromwell  by,  iii.  104,  n. 

Burton,  Henry,  the  church  of  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanbury  closed  against,  ii.  371 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Fairfax's  head- 
quarters removed  to,   iii.  81  ;  riot  at, 

374 

Bushel,  Brown,  regains  Scarborough  for 
the  Parliament  and  loses  it,  i.  122 

Byron,  Lord,  1643  (John  Byron),  at  the 
head  of  an  army  partly  composed  of 
English  soldiers  from  Ireland,  i.  290  ; 
slaughters  Brereton's  men  in  Bar- 
thomly  church,  345  ;  defeated  at  Nant- 
wich,  346 ;  urges  Ormond  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  England,  347 ;  engages  the 
enemy  before  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  437  ;  defeated  by  Meldrum,ii.  33 ; 
looks  again  for  help  from  Ireland,  140; 
acquaints  the  king  with  the  weak  con- 
dition of  Chester,  327;  awaits  Hamil- 
ton's army  at  Llanrwst,  iii.  436  ;  with- 
draws to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  449 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
that  he  shall  be  excepted  from  pardon, 
510;  see  Byron,  Sir  John 

Byron,  Sir  John,  occupies  and  quits 
Oxford,  i.  33  ;  enters  AVorcester,  35  ; 
his  conduct  at  Edgehill,  54;  leads  a 
body  of  horse  at  Newbury,  249 ;  made 
Lord  Byron,  290  ;  see  Byron,  Lord 

Byron,  Sir  Nicholas,  expects  succour 
from  Ireland,  i.  129;  leads  a  brigade 
at  Newbury,  249 


Cabinet  system,  the,  germ  of,  i.  360 
Callander,  Earl  of,  1641   (James  Living- 
stone), takes  part  in  a  negotiation  with 
Charles,  ii.  255 ;  offers  Charles  military 
support  if  he  will  yield  about  religion, 
522;  appointed   lieutenant-general  of 
Hamilton's    army,    iii.    386;    his    be- 
haviour towards  Hamilton,  416;  insists 
on    Monro's    being    subordinated     to 
him,  435  ;  is  neutral  on  the  question  of 
the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  army, 
436 ;  returns  alone  from  Wigan,  439 ; 
recommends  Hamilton  to  withdraw  to 
the  south  of  the  Ribble,  440;  escapes 
to  Holland,  448 
Cambridge,  the  University  of,  Manchester 
ordered  to  purify,  i.  354;  ejection  of 
members  from,  355 
Camerons,  the,  join  Montrose,  ii.  100 
Campbell,    Sir   Duncan,  commands  the 

Campbells  at  Inverlochy,  ii.  104 
Campden  House,  burnt,  ii.  168 
Canonteign,    occupied    by    Fairfax,    ii. 

427 
Cansfield,  Sir  John,  drives  back  Balfour 
in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  i.  505 
Canterbury,  injury  to  the  cathedral  at,  i. 
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15  ;  riot  on  Christmas  Day  at,  iii.  281 ; 
surrenders  to  Ireton,  394 
Capel,  Lord,  1641  (Arthur  Capel),  sent 
with  the  Prince  of  "Wales  to  the  West, 
ii.  134 ;  sent  to  the  queen  to  ask  per- 
mission to  the  prince  to  remain  in 
Jersey,  495  ;  refuses  to  accompany  the 
prince  to  France,  496  ;  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  the  cession  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  to  France,  559 ;  joins  the 
royalists  at  Chelmsford,  iii.  396 :  as- 
sured of  quarter  after  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  463;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  for  the  banishmenf  of,  510 
Capuchins,  expelled  from  England,  i.  118 
Cardenas,  Alonso  de,  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  English  to  relieve  Dunkirk, 

ii-  557 

Cardiff,  Charles  sets  out  from,  ii.  260 

Carew,  Sir  Alexander,  attempts  to  betray 
Plymouth,  i.  244;  sentence  and  exe- 
cution of,  ii.  45 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  lodged  in, 
iii.  250  ;  Parliament  orders  the  deten- 
tion of  Charles  in,  286 ;  plot  for  the 
king's  escape  from,  333 ;  Charles  un- 
able to  get  through  a  window  of,  336  ; 
Charles  freed  from  confinement  in,  472  ; 
guarded  by  the  local  trained  bands,  523 

Carlisle,  besieged  by  David  Leslie,  i.  519 ; 
surrender  of,  ii.  229  ;  projected  seizure 
of,  iii.  332 ;  seized  by  the  royalists, 
370;  Langdale 'driven  into,  406;  oc- 
cupied by  Hamilton,  416  ;  surrendered 
by  the  Scots,  490 ;  Cromwell  at,  493 

Carlisle,  Countess  of,  said  to  have  in- 
trigued with  the  eleven  members,  iii. 
150  ;  is  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  queen  and  the  royalists, 
388 ;  Lauderdale's  correspondence  with, 
421 

Carlow,  surprised  by  Preston,  iii.  349 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  1628  (Robert  Dor- 
mer), a  moderate  Royalist,  i.  7 ;  his 
successes  in  Dorsetshire,  226 ;  com- 
plains of  Maurice's  plunderings,  231  ; 
takes  part  in  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
240  ;  killed  at  Newbury,  256 

Carnwath,  Earl  of,  1639  (Robert  Dalzell), 
seizes  the  King's  bridle  at  Naseby,  ii. 
214 

Carrickfergus,  surprised  by  Monk,  iii.  489 

Case  of  the  Army  truly  stated,  The, 
presented  to  Fairfax,  iii.  214 

Cash  el,  refuses  to  admit  Ormond,  ii.  543  ; 
Inchiquin  storms  the  Rock  of,  iii.  351 

Castle  Dinas,  Hopton's  rendezvous  at, 
ii.  438 

Castle  Dor,  surrender  of  Essex's  infantry 
at,  i.  467 

Castlehaven,  Earl  of,  1634  (James  Tou- 
chet),  defeats  Vavasour  in  Munster,  i. 
259  ;  successful  campaign  of,  ii.  396 

Catholics,  the  English,  support  the 
king,  i.  41 ;  measures  taken  by  Par- 
liament  against,    88 ;    excluded   from 


CHA 

toleration  by  the  author  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  342 ;  Charles  consents  to 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against,  ii.  127  ; 
Charles  offers  freedom  of  conscience 
to,  443 ;  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  offer 
toleration  to,  iii.  143  ;  agreement  of  the 
king  and  the  army  leaders  to  grant 
toleration  to,  187 ;  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  for  toleration,  211 ;  debate 
on  toleration  for,  212 

Catholics,  the  French,  the  queen  hopes 
to  obtain  help  from,  ii.  378 

Cavalry  tactics,  Cromwell's,  adopted  at 
Auldearn,  ii.  186 

Cavendish,  Charles,  tries  to  regain 
Gainsborough,  221 ;  killed  at  Gains- 
borough, 223 

Caver  sham,  taken  by  Essex,  i.  149 ; 
Charles  lodged  in  Lord  Craven's  house 
at,  iii.  133 

Cawood  Castle,  taken  by  Hotham,  i.  39 

Cecil,  Captain,  dissents  from  the  Army 
Remonstrance,  iii.  508 

Cessation,  the  Irish,  i.  264 

Chagford,  Hopton's  army  repulsed  at, 
i.  99 

Chalgrove  Field,  fight  at,  i.  176 

Chaloner,  Richard,  collects  money  for  a 
royalist  plot,  i.  169  ;  gives  the  king's 
commission  of  array  to  Tompkins, 
172 ;  executed,  184 

Chaloner,  Thomas,  absents  himself  from 
Lilburne's  committee  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  iii.  535 

Channel  Islands,  the,  alleged  proposal  to 
pledge,  ii.  411 ;  Jermyn  proposes  to 
cede,  559 

Chard,  junction  of  Hopton  with  Maurice 
and  Hertford  at,  i.  195 ;  halt  of  Charles 
at,  486 

Charles  I.  (King  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland),  makes  Rupert  general  of 
the  horse,  i.  3;  attempts  to  restrain 
plundering,  15;  sends  Southampton 
and  Culpepper  to  negotiate,  16 ;  sends 
Spencer  and  Falkland  to  negotiate,  19 ; 
increase  of  the  army  of,  22 ;  leaves 
Nottingham,  and  issues  a  manifesto  to 
his  army,  28 ;  occupies  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester,  30  ;  refuses  to  receive  a  peti- 
tion from  Essex,  37;  sells  a  peerage, 
41 ;  asks  the  Catholics  to  support  him, 
ib.\  marches  from  Shrewsbury,  43; 
sends  for  help  to  Denmark,  45 ;  ad- 
vances to  Edgehill,  48;  his  conduct 
at  Edgehill,  56 ;  enters  Oxford,  59 ; 
marches  towards  London,  62 ;  throws 
delays  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  63  ; 
offers  to  negotiate,  and  orders  an  attack 
on  Brentford,  65 ;  checked  at  Turnham 
Green,  68 ;  retires  to  Oatlands,  69 ; 
is  charged  with  duplicity,  70;  with- 
draws to  Reading,  71 ;  rejects  the  terms 
of  Parliament,  and  establishes  himself 
at  Oxford,  73 ;  receives  money  and 
arms  from  Denmark,  74 ;  issues  a  de- 
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claration  against  Parliament,  75 ;  mili- 
tary position  of,  76 ;  strategy  of,  78 ; 
congratulates  Newcastle,  82,  83 ;  re- 
ceives a  petition  from  the  City,  94 ;  his 
answer  read  in  the  City,  95  ;  receives 
the  parliamentary  peace  proposals  at 
Oxford,  103 ;  makes  counter-proposals, 
ib. ;  comments  on  the  articles  of  cessa- 
tion, no;  intercepted  letter  from,  114; 
criticises  the  proposals  of  the  Houses, 
and  asks  for  the  ships  and  forts,  116; 
desires  peace  on  his  own  terms,  119; 
his  final  terms,  125  ;  hesitates  between 
two  policies,  127  ;  issues  a  commission 
of  array  for  London,  128;  resolves  to 
employ  Irish  Catholics,  129 ;  receives 
a  petkion  from  the  Irish  confederate 
Catholics,  137;  forbids  Leicester  to 
go  to  Ireland,  138 ;  orders  the  opening 
of  negotiations  in  Ireland,  139 ;  finds 
fault  with  the  lords  justices,  141 ; 
authorises  Ormond  to  treat  for  a  ces- 
sation and  to  bring  over  an  Irish  army, 
145 ;  rejects  the  mediation  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  ib.  ;  sends 
noblemen  to  Scotland  to  oppose  Argyle, 
146 ;  in  want  of  ammunition,  155  :  re- 
ceives the  queen's  convoy,  156;  offers 
to  cede  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  163  ;  authorises  the 
collection  of  money  for  a  plot  in  Lon- 
don, 168 ;  sends  a  message  by  Alex- 
ander Hampden,  169  ;  his  connection 
with  Waller's  plot,  172;  his  cause  in- 
jured by  its  discovery,  173 ;  sends  Taafe 
to  Kilkenny,  ib. ;  declares  that  Parlia- 
ment is  no  longer  free  and  invites  Lords 
and  Commoners  to  sit  at  Oxford,  181 ; 
meets  the  queen  at  Edgehill,  194 ; 
prohibits  his  subjects  from  trading  with 
London,  212 ;  declares  that  he  will  main- 
tain the  Protestant  religion,  ib. ;  com- 
pelled to  lay  siege  to  Gloucester,  229 ; 
appeases  a  quarrel  between  Rupert  and 
Hertford,  230 ;  refuses  to  interfere  with 
Maurice's  plunderings,  231 ;  resolves 
to  besiege  Gloucester,  lb. ;  summons 
Gloucester,  233 ;  receives  coldly  the 
deserting  earls,  236 ;  abandons  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  241  ;  temporary 
despondency  of,  242  ;  attempts  to  out- 
manoeuvre Essex,  244 ;  inarches  to  cut 
Essex  off  from  London,  245 ;  fights  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  249 ;  retreats, 
254 ;  returns  to  Oxford,  257 ;  orders  the 
arrest  of  four  Irish  privy-councillors, 
260  ;  refuses  to  allow  Montrose  to  begin 
war  in  Scotland,  265 ;  seizure  of  the  re- 
venue of,  286 ;  instructs  Ormond  to  out- 
wit Monro,  290 ;  offers  to  receive  2,000 
Irish  soldiers  in  England,  292 ;  sum- 
mons Parliament  to  Oxford,  304;  his 
knowledge  of  Ogle's  plot,  310 ;  approves 
of  Brooke's  plot,  316  ;  offers  liberty  of 
conscience  to  Vane,  322  ;  sends  Antrim 
to  Ireland,  350;  opens  the  Oxford  Par- 


liament, 351 ;  makes  fresh  overtures 
for  peace,  361  ;  issues  privy  seals  for  a 
loan,  362 ;  in  want  of  arms  and  money, 
377 ;  first  suggestion  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of,  385  ;  thinks  of  marrying  his 
son  to  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  386 ;  summons  Rupert  to  escort 
the  queen,  388 ;  reviews  his  army  at 
Aldbourne,  389  ;  refuses  the  presidency 
of  Munster  to  Inchiquin,  391 ;  receives 
the  agents  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  392 ; 
receives  the  agents  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, 393 ;  prevented  from  grant- 
ing the  demands  of  the  Catholics, 
394 ;  summons  Rupert  to  help  him, 
405 ;  takes  Forth's  advice  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  of  1644,  406 ; 
wishes  to  bring  Irish  soldiers  to  Eng- 
land, 407;  gives  over  the  Irish  ne- 
gotiation to  Ormond,  409 ;  sends  Goffe 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ib . ;  his  plan 
of  campaign,  410 ;  inarches  out  of 
Oxford,  414 ;  retires  to  Bewdley, 
415 ;  returns  towards  Oxford,  and 
marches  to  Buckingham,  422 ;  hesi- 
tates as  to  his  course,  ib. ;  engages 
"Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  425  ;  asks 
Waller  to  treat,  426  ;  proposed  deposi- 
tion of,  431;  sends  vague  orders  to 
Rupert,  434 ;  his  movements  after 
the  battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  453  ; 
resolves  to  follow  Essex  into  the  west, 
456 ;  sets  out  from  Evesham,  457 ; 
reaches  Exeter,  458;  arrives  at  Lis- 
keard  and  makes  overtures  to  Essex, 
460;  accepts  the  surrender  of  Essex's 
infantry,  469;  leniency  of,  ib.;  returns 
to  Tavistock,  484 ;  halts  at  Chard,  486 ; 
poverty  of,  487  ;  advances  from  Chard, 
and  consults  with  Rupert,  491 ;  pur- 
sues Waller,  496  :  relieves  Donnington 
Castle,  498  ;  withdraws  his  army  after 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  507 ; 
reaches  Oxford,  and  declares  Rupert 
general,  511;  relieves  Donnington 
Castle,  512;  retreats  in  safety,  513; 
returns  to  Oxford,  519 ;  receives  the 
peace  commissioners,  ii.  23 ;  offers  to 
send  Richmond  and  Southampton 
with  his  answer,  24 ;  orders  the  arrest 
of  three  peers,  58;  holds  that  Strafford's 
blood  is  appeased,  59 ;  treats  the 
parliamentary  peace  proposals  with 
contempt,  70 ;  refuses  to  abandon 
episcopacy,  73 ;  proposes  to  go  to 
Westminster,  75  ;  suggests  a  national 
synod,  76 ;  believed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  Ulster  massacre,  108 ; 
gives  a  commission  to  Glamorgan,  to 
bring  an  Irish  army  to  England, 
109 ;  refuses  to  allow  Ormond  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  112;  makes  promises  to  the 
Irish,  114;  refuses  to  accept  Ormond's 
resignation,  and  sends  Glamorgan  to 
L'eland,     115;     gives    instructions   to 
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Glamorgan,  117;  promises  to  confirm 
Glamorgan's  actions,  119;  gives  Gla- 
morgan a  commission  to  levy  troops, 
120 ;  distrusts  O'Hartegau,  125  ;  hears 
that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  coming, 
126 ;  urges  Ormond  to  make  peace 
with  the  confederates,  ib.  ;  authorises 
the  queen  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  the  Catholics,  127  ; 
gives  Glamorgan  a  commission  to 
treat  with  the  confederates,  128 ; 
rouses  the  national  spirit  against  hhn- 
Belf,  130 ;  lil-  plan  of  campaign  for  1645, 
133 ;  disarrangement  of  his  plans  by 
Cromwell's  raid  round  Oxford,  158; 
his  want  of  national  feeling,  159 ; 
assures  Montrose  that  he  hopes  to  join 
him  in  the  north,  160 ;  unable  to  stir 
from  Oxford  till  Rupert  brings  horses, 
161 ;  calls  Fairfax  the  '  rebels'  new 
brutish  general,'  163 ;  leaves  Oxford, 
and  assembles  a  council  of  war  at 
Stow-on- the- Wold,  166 ;  resolves  to 
divide  his  army,  167 ;  reaches  Droit- 
wich,  and  orders  Ormond  to  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  168 ; 
moves  forward  towards  the  north, 
171 ;  marches  towards  Leicestershire, 
191 ;  takes  Leicester,  194 ;  weak- 
ness of  his  strategy,  196  ;  arrives  at 
Daventry,  and  relieves  Oxford,  197; 
despises  the  New  Model  Army,  198  ; 
fiuds  fault  with  his  council  at  Oxford 
for  meddling  with  military  affairs,  202  ; 
marches  to  Market  Harborough,  205  ; 
hesitates  about  his  course,  206 ;  re- 
solves to  fight  a  battle,  207  ;  rides  off 
from  Naseby,  214 ;  reaches  Hereford, 
224 ;  appeals  to  Ormond  for  Lish 
troops,  225 ;  instructs  his  son  as  to  his 
conduct  in  the  event  of  being  himself 
captured,  227 ;  receives  at  Raglan  the 
news  of  Goring's  defeat  at  Langport, 
243  ;  confers  with  Rupert  at  Blaekrock, 
245 ;  learns  that  Bridgwater  is  lost, 
246 ;  thinks  of  going  into  the  North, 
ib. ;  depressed  by  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  gentry  of  South  Wales,  254; 
sends  for  Ormond,  255 ;  receives  over- 
tures from  some  Scottish  lords,  ib. ; 
refuses  even  to  appear  to  abandon 
episcopacy,  257  ;  rejects  Rupert's  pro- 
posal that  he  shall  make  peace,  ib. ;  pre- 
pares for  martyrdom,  258 ;  sets  out  from 
Cardiff  to  join  Montrose,  260;  reaches 
Doncaster,  but  is  obliged  to  turn  back, 
261 ;  hears  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  at 
Huntingdon,  262  ;  declares  his  resolu- 
tion to  stand  by  the  Church  and  the 
Crown,  273 ;  forced  to  retire  from 
Huntingdon,  274 ;  passes  through  Ox- 
ford, 276;  raises  the  siege  of  Hereford, 
283 ;  fails  to  obtain  recruits  in  "Wales, 
285  ;  effect  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol 
on,  291 ;  commands  Rupert  to  leave 
England,    and    orders    the    arrest    of 
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Legge,  292 ;  again  hopes  to  join  Mont- 
rose, 320 ;  sets  out  from  Raglan,  321 ; 
enters  Chester,  323  ;  watches  the  defeat 
of  his  followers  from  the  walls  of 
Chester,  325  ;  intends  to  go  to  Newark, 
326;  orders  Culpepper  to  send  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  338 ; 
reaches  Newark  and  expects  to  be 
joined  by  Goring,  340;  sends  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  341  ;  listens  to  various 
military  schemes,  348  ;  again  marches 
to  join  Montrose,  349 ;  his-  advance 
stopped,  351  ;  returns  to  Newark  and 
refuses  to  receive  Rupert,  355 ;  sees 
Rupert  and  sends  him  before  a  council 
of  war,  356 ;  insolence  of  Rupert  to- 
wards, 357 ;  postpones  his  departure 
from  Newark,  359 ;  goes  to  Oxford, 
360 ;  vexed  at  his  followers'  desire 
for  peace,  361 ;  deludes  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  362 ;  pro- 
posal that  the  Scottish  army  shall  give 
a  shelter  to,  363 ;  negotiates  secretly 
with  the  Independents,  375,  379 ;  urged 
by  the  Royalists  to  make  peace,  ib. ; 
alleged  plot  to  deliver  up,  380;  pro- 
poses to  come  to  Westminster  to  nego- 
tiate, 381 ;  repeats  his  orders  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  leave  England,  and 
directs  the  concentration  of  garrisons  at 
Worcester,  ib.:  o  come  to  terms 

with  the  Scots,  382 ;  joined  by  Rupert, 
383 ;  objects  to  employ  Will  Murray  in 
Scotland,  ib. ;  retains  his  confidence 
in  Montrose,  384 ;  invited  to  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  385 ;  repeats  his  request 
to  be  allowed  to  come  to  Westminster, 
ib. ;  offers  further  concessions,  386 ; 
refuses  to  establish  Presbyterianism, 
387;  proposes  to  tolerate  Presby- 
terianism, 388  ;  contemptuous  reply  of 
the  Houses  to,  389;  makes  a  formal 
overture  to  the  Scots,  390 ;  makes 
offers  on  religion  to  Parliament,  391 ; 
explains  his  position  to  the  queen, 
392 ;  his  relations  with  Glamorgan, 
399 ;  offers  to  allow  the  Catholics  to 
build  chapels,  400 ;  Glamorgan  threat- 
ens to  use  force  against,  404  ;  attacked 
on  account  of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  409 ; 
proposed  deposition  of,  ib. ;  demands 
an  answer  from  Parliament,  410  ;  dis- 
avows Glamorgan,  and  offers  to 
abandon  Ireland  to  Parliament,  413 ; 
tries  to  explain  his  share  in  Gla- 
morgan's mission,  414 ;  assures  Gla- 
morgan of  his  favour,  416;  thinks  of 
marching  into  Kent,  and  asks  the 
queen  to  send  an  army  to  Hastings, 
433;  his  intrigues  break  down,  440; 
refuses  to  make  religious  concessions, 
441 ;  appeals  to  the  Independents,  442 ; 
assures  the  queen  of  his  dislike  of  the 
Presbyterians,  443;  offers  freedom  of 
conscience  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  ib. ; 
di^tru>ts    Montreuil,   451  ;    causes   of 
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his  military  failure,  452  ;  again  asks  to 
return  to  "Westminster,  455 ;  sends  a 
secret  message  to  the  Scots,  and  offers 
to  surrender  Newark,  459 ;  exchanges 
engagements  with  Montreuil,  460 ;  his 
vow  to  maintain  the  Church,  463  ;  asks 
Montrose  to  join  the  Covenanters,  464; 
resolves  to  take  refuge  in  Lynn,  ib. ; 
sends  a  message  to  Ireton,  469  ;  asks 
Rainsborough  to  protect  him,  470; 
takes  leave  of  his  council,  471 ;  leaves 
Oxford,  472 ;  reaches  Southwell,  477 ; 
his  reception  by  the  Scots,  478  ;  re- 
moved to  Newcastle,  480 ;  asks  to  see 
Henderson  and  Loudoun,  482  ;  writes 
to  give  assurance  of  his  desire  for  peace, 
ib. ;  offers  to  direct  Glemham  to  sur- 
render Oxford,  483;  sends  Montreuil 
to  ask  help  from  France,  485;  seeks 
the  support  of  the  Pope,  and  orders 
the  prince  to  be  removed  from  Jersey 
and  Montrose  to  leave  Scotland,  487 ; 
his  controversy  with  Henderson,  ib.; 
proposes  a  continuation  of  episcopacy 
in  certain  dioceses,  488  ;  an  intercepted 
letter  reveals  the  complicity  of  the 
Scots  in  the  escape  of,  489 ;  being 
pressed  to  sign  the  covenant,  asks 
Parliament  to  hasten  the  sending  of 
propositions,  491 ;  tells  the  queen  he 
wishes  to  delay  his  answer,  495 ;  the 
Newcastle  propositions  sent  to,  506; 
orders  Montrose  to  disband  his  forces 
and  privately  countermands  his  orders, 
512 ;  orders  Huntly  and  Macdonald 
to  disband  their  forces,  and  privately 
orders  Huntly  to  disobey,  513;  answers 
the  Newcastle  propositions,  514 ;  assures 
Bellievre  that  the  Houses  will  accept 
his  answer,  and  argues  with  the  queen 
against  granting  Presbyterianism,  515; 
his  reasons  for  supporting  episcopacy, 
516 ;  his  ideas  on  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  ib. ;  im- 
possibilit}'  of  coming  to  terms  with, 
517 ;  effect  produced  at  Westminster 
by  his  answer,  518 ;  complaint  of  the 
Scots  to  the  queen,  523;  proposes  to 
send  Will  Murray  to  London  with  a 
new  scheme,  524 ;  asks  Ormond  to 
seize  a  post  in  Lancashire,  526 ;  asks 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  send  a  ship 
to  Newcastle,  ib.\  explains  away  his 
order  to  Ormond  to  discontinue  his 
negotiation  with  the  confederates,  534 ; 
informs  Montreuil  that  he  has  directed 
Ormond  to  take  no  account  of  his 
prohibition,  537 ;  writes  to  Glamorgan 
to  borrow  money,  538 ;  rejects  the 
queen's  proposal  that  he  shall  esta- 
blish Presbyterianism,  551 ;  receives 
fresh  offers  from  the  Independents,  ib.; 
proposes  to  establish  Presbyterianism 
for  three  years,  and  consults  divines  on 
the  subject,  552  ;  his  opinion  of  Jermyn 
and  Culpepper,  553 ;   dismisses  Dave- 
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nant,  ib.;  sends  proposals  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Will  Murray,  554;  talks  of 
abdicating  temporarily,  560;  quotes 
the  saying  of  No  Bishop,  no  King, 
561 ;  submits  to  the  queen  a  new 
proposal  containing  an  equivocation, 
566 ;  sends  the  new  proposal  to  Scot- 
land, 567;  wishes  to  use  Scotland 
against  England,  569;  his  proposal 
to  visit  Scotland  rejected,  570 ;  again 
asks  to  come  to  London,  571 ;  rejects 
the  overtures  of  the  Scottish  officers, 
575 ;  thinks  of  escaping,  ib. ;  looks  to 
Ireland  for  help,  576  ;  is  informed  that 
he  must  go  to  Holmby  House,  577 ;  his 
alleged  betrayal  by  the  Scots,  578 ;  his 
reasons  for  supporting  episcopacy, 
ib. ;  travels  to  Holmby  House,  iii.  24 ; 
arrives  at  Holmby  House,  25 ;  fresh 
proposals  sent  by  the  Presbyterians  to, 
26 ;  unguarded  language  of,  27 ;  talk 
in  the  army  of  bringing  to  London, 
52;  his  correspondence  stopped,  53; 
refuses  an  overture  from  the  army,  54 ; 
talk  of  fetching  from  Holmby,  55 ; 
replies  ostensibly  to  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  69  ;  invited  by  the  Lords 
to  Oatlands,  72  ;  proposal  to  remove  to 
Scotland,  78 ;  followed  by  Joyce  to 
Althorp,  88  ;  interview  of  Joyce  with, 
90 ;  asks  Joyce  for  his  commission, 
91 ;  accompanies  Joyce  from  Holmby, 
92;  asserts  that  he  was  removed 
against  his  will,  98  ;  the  Lords  again 
urge  his  removal  to  Oatlands,  and  the 
Commons  order  Fairfax  to  send  him 
back  to  Holmby,  98 ;  refuses  to  return 
to  Holmby,  105;  receives  the  chief 
officers,  ib.;  arrives  at  Newmarket, 
106;  Presbyterian  proposal  to  bring 
him  to  Richmond,  120;  refuses 
Argyle's  offer  to  send  a  Scottish 
army  to  his  aid,  124  ;  first  offers  made 
by  the  army  to,  ib. ;  has  an  interview 
with  Lauderdale,  125  ;  allowed  to  have 
his  chaplains  with  him,  ib. ;  removed 
to  Hatfield,  where  his  chaplains  offici- 
ate, 131 ;  removes  to  Windsor,  132  ; 
his  interviews  with  Ireton  and  Crom- 
well; J33;  idea  of  his  martyrdom 
spread  abroad,  135  ;  dissatisfied  with 
Jeremy  Taylor's  arguments,  138;  has 
an  interview  with  Bellievre,  143; 
Bellievre's  opinion  on  the  capacity  of, 
144;  tells  Berkeley  that  he  distrusts 
the  army,  145 ;  receives  a  visit  from 
his  children,  146;  consulted  on  The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals,  158 ;  hostile 
to  the  scheme  of  the  army,  163  ;  sees 
Lauderdale,  and  offers  to  write  to 
Scotland,  164 ;  objects  to  The  Heads 
of  the  Proposals,  171 ;  The  Heads  of 
the  Proposals  officially  presented  to, 
172;  his  relations  with  the  Scottish 
Committee  of  Estates,  173  ;  prepares 
an  answer  to  The  Heads  of  the  Pro- 
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posals,   174;    double-dealing  of,    ib. ; 
negotiates    for    the    modification    of 
The   Heads   of  the  Proposals,    186; 
removed  to  Hampton  Court,  187  :  told 
by  Ireton  and   Cromwell  not  to  take 
seriously  the  revival  of  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  188  ;  the  Hampton  Court 
propositions  presented  to,  190  ;  enter- 
tains hopes  from  Scotland,  192  ;  makes 
incompatible     overtures    to     Lauder- 
dale and  Cromwell,  194 ;  answers  the 
Hampton  Court  propositions,  195  ;  his 
answer   voted   a   denial,  and   his  im- 
prisonment talked  of,  200 ;  determines 
to  reject  the  offers  of  the  Independents, 
203 ;  holds  a  council,  and  receives  new 
overtures  from  the  army  with  coolness, 
206 ;    dismisses   his  councillors,    207 ; 
proposal  that  he  shall  be  forced  to  ac- 
company  the   army,   208 ;    failure   of 
Cromwell's  attempt  to  negotiate  with, 
209 ;  counts  on  divisions  in  the  army, 
216 ;   urged  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners   to    escape,    230 ;    refuses    to 
renew  his  parole,  231 ;  exasperation  of 
the  Levellers  with,  ib.  ;  separated  from 
most  of  his  attendants,  232  ;  acquaints 
Ashburnham    with    his    intention   to 
escape  to  Jersey,  239  ;  plans  discussed 
for  the  escape  of,  243 ;  proposes  to  go 
to  Berwick,  245  ;   is  warned  that  his 
life  is  in  danger,  and  fixes  the  day  of 
his  escape,  246 ;  is  warned  that  there 
is  a  design  against  his  life,  247 ;  leaves 
Hampton  Court,  248 ;  reaches  Titch- 
field,  249 ;    is    lodged    in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  250 ;  rumours  in  London  con- 
cerning  the   flight   of,    251 ;    declares 
himself  to  he  Pater  patriae,  ib. :  sends 
a     fresh    proposal     to     the     Houses, 
256 ;  his   sincerity  to  be  tested,  258 ; 
his  letter  to  the  queen  intercepted  at 
the  Blue  Boar,  261 ;  is  hostile  to  the 
Four  Bills,  265 ;  appeals  to  Fairfax  to 
secure   him    a   personal   treaty,    266 ; 
urged  to  escape,  268 ;  applies  himself 
to   the    Scottish   commissioners,   270; 
rejects  the  Four  Bills,  275 ;  his  char- 
acter compared  with  that  of  Charles  II., 
277  ;  his  contradictory  promises  about 
toleration,  278  ;  his  prospects  of  secur- 
ing popular  support,  280 ;  fails  to  effect 
his  escape,   and  is  secured  by  Ham- 
mond,   285 ;    is   virtually   a   prisoner, 
286 ;  motion  for  the  impeachment  of, 
287 ;  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
attendants    of,    297;    urged    by     the 
Hamilton  party  to  make  fresh  conces- 
sions to  the  Presbyterians,  330;  plot 
for  the  escape  of,  333 ;  prevents  Ham- 
mond  from   seizing   his  papers,    334; 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  escape,  336 ; 
the  Independents  offer  to  restore,  337 ; 
fresh  appeal  of  the  Independents  to, 
342  ;  alleged  offer  of  the  Independents 
to  treat  on  the  basis  of  The  Heads  of 
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the  Proposals  with,  371 ;  proposal  of 
the  Commons  to  treat  with,  379 ;  again 
prepares  to  escape,  ib. ;  his  plan  dis- 
covered and  frustrated,  380;  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  the  manifesto  of  the 
Scots,  425  ;  removed  to  Newport,  472 ; 
stipulates  that  none  of  his  concessions 
shall  be  valid  until  a  complete  under- 
standing is  arrived  at,  472 ;  urged  by 
Holies  and  Grimston  not  to  waste  time, 
and  by  Vane  to  grant  toleration,  475  ; 
answers  a  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism,  476 ;  his  cha- 
racter as  a  controversialist,  477;  defends 
episcopacy,  478 ;  plans  his  escape,  479 ; 
offers  to  grant  limited  episcopacy,  481 ; 
continues  anxious  to  escape,  482 ; 
orders  Ormond  to  disobey  commands 
not  sent  by  the  queen,  484 ;  gives  an 
evasive  answer  to  a  demand  that  he 
shall  disavow  Ormond,  485  ;  expected 
to  stir  up  another  war,  486  ;  petitions 
for  justice  against,  487 ;  demand  of 
the  Army  Remonstrance  for  justice 
against,  497  ;  again  prepares  to  escape, 
505 ;  rejects  a  fresh  overture  from  the 
army,  507;  pretends  to  satisfy  Parlia- 
ment about  Ormond,  510;  left  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  511 ;  his 
removal  to  Hurst  Castle  ordered,  521 ; 
Cobbet  and  Merryman  directed  to 
remove,  522;  is  warned  of  an  intention 
to  carry  him  off,  523 ;  refuses  to  at- 
tempt to  escape,  524  ;  carried  off  from 
Newport,  525 ;  his  imprisonment  at 
Hurst  Castle,  526  ;  his  final  answer  from 
Newport  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  531 ;  his  treatment  at  Hurst 
Castle,  547 ;  fears  assassination,  548  ; 
removed  from  Hurst  Castle,  549 ;  ar- 
rives at  Windsor,  550 ;  rejects  a  final 
overture  from  the  army,  556 ;  first  or- 
dinance for  the  trial  of,  559 ;  Act 
passed  by  the  Commons  for  the  trial 
of,  562 ;  question  raised  of  merely  de- 
posing, 568 ;  brought  to  St.  James's, 
and  to  Cotton  House,  569 ;  brought 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  571 ; 
questions  the  authority  of  the  court, 
572 ;  brought  a  second  time  before  the 
court,  573  ;  brought  a  third  time  be- 
fore the  court,  576 ;  intention  to  sen- 
tence as  contumacious,  ib.;  the  court 
hears  evidence  against,  579  ;  the  death 
warrant  of,  583,  n. ;  brought  to  the 
bar  to  be  sentenced,  585 ;  sentenced  to 
death,  586  ;  forcibly  removed,  587 ;  re- 
moved to  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  to 
St.  James's,  588 ;  takes  leave  of  his 
two  youngest  children,  592  ;  conducted 
to  Whitehall,  594 ;  steps  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, 595 ;  last  speech  of,  596 ;  execu- 
tion of,  597  ;  funeral  of,  S98  ;  character 
given  in  Eikon  Bastlike  to,  599;  de- 
fects in  the  character  of,  600  ;  story  of 
Cromwell's  visit  to  the  body  of,  604 
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Charles,  Prince  of  "Wales,  pleads  .for  the 
life  of  Colonel  Feilding,  i.  151 ;  seizure 
of  the  revenue  of,  286 ;  proposed  mar- 
riage of  with  a  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  386,  409 ;  sent  to  Bristol,  ii. 
134;  arrives  at  Bristol,  135;  gives 
orders  to  Goring  and  Grenvile,  154; 
arrives  at  Bridgwater  and  attempts  to 
raise  an  army,  162 ;  receives  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  227 ;  suggests 
proposals  of  peace  to  Fairfax,  316;  is 
ordered  to  go  to  France,  338 ;  ordered 
a  second  time  to  go  to  France,  381 ; 
proposed  declaration  against,  409  ;  pro- 
posal for  his  marriage  to  the  Great 
Mademoiselle,  411;  with  his  army  at 
Tavistock,  428  ;  falls  back  on  Launces- 
ton,  429;  retreats  to  Truro,  436;  a 
plot  to  carry  off,  437;  takes  refuge 
in  the  Scilly  Isles,  438 ;  goes  to 
Jersey,  485;  his  father  directs  his 
removal  from  Jersey,  487 ;  reported 
intention  of  Digby  to  carry  to  Ireland, 
490 ;  attempt  to  remove  from  Jersey, 
495 ;  embarks  for  France,  496 ;  pro- 
posal to  place  him  in  command  of 
a  new  army  in  England,  564 ;  courts 
the  Great  Mademoiselle,  iii.  53;  in- 
vited to  Scotland,  98,  127 ;  Argyle  sug- 
gests that  he  should  come  to  Scotland, 

I  193;  attempt  of  Cromwell  to  substitute 
for  his  father,  294  ;  revival  of  the  plan 
for  placing  on  the  throne,  326 ;  his 
journey  to  Calais  decided  on,  328 ;  his 
offer  to  come  to  Scotland  carried  by 
Sir  W.  Fleming,  333 ;  invited  to  Ire- 
land, 355 ;  is  formally  invited  to  Scot- 
land, 371 ;  impersonated  at  Sandwich, 
382 ;  sets  out  for  Holland,  404 ;  the 
Scots  informed  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  is  willing  to  come  to  Scotland,  417 ; 
arrives  in  Holland,  422;  divisions  in 
the  council  of,  ib. ;  issues  a  declaration 
and  sails  to  Yarmouth,  423  ;  arrives 
in  the  Downs,  424 ;  seizes  London 
merchantmen,  425  ;  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against,  426 ; 
accepts  Lauderdale's  conditions,  450 ; 
talk  in  London  of  raising  an  army  for, 
452 ;  fails  to  induce  the  sailors  of  his 
fleet  to  go  to  Holland,  467 ;  his  fleet 
blockaded  at  Helvoetsluys,  483 ;  ar- 
rangements for  his  wintering  at  Jersey, 
484 ;  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  blank  sheet  to  be  filled  with  condi- 
tions on  which  his  father's  life  may  be 
spared,  589 

Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  see 
Duke  of  Lorraine 

Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Palatine,  see 
Elector  Palatine 

Cheapside  Cross,  destruction  of,  i.  154 

Cheisley,  John,  accompanies  Lauderdale 
to  Woburn,  iii.  173 ;  stopped  at  New- 
castle, 188 

Chelmsford,  attempt  to  disband  Fairfax's 
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regiment  at,  iii.  81 ;  seizure  of  the 
county  committee  at,  395;  trained 
bands  join  the  royalists  at,  396 

Chepstow,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121  ;  taken 
by  Morgan,  ii.  360  ;  surrender  of,  iii.  394 

Cheriton,  battle  of,  i.  380 ;  results  of  the 
battle  of,  384 

Cherwell,  the,  Essex  attempts  to  cross, 

i-  413 

Cheshire,  Brereton's  success  in,  i.  101 ; 
struggle  between  Byron  and  Brereton 
in,  345 ;  Rupert  and  Brereton  in,  477  ; 
expected  royalist  rising  in,  iii.  333 

Chester,  occupied  by  the  king,  i.  30 ; 
Rupert's  arrival  at,  372;  Brereton 
raises  the  siege  of,  ii.  172;  attacked 
by  Michael  Jones,  323 ;  Charles  watches 
a  sally  of  Lord  Lichfield  from  the  walls 
of,  325;  weak  condition  of,  327;  pro- 
posal to  relieve,  338  ;  blockaded,  386  ; 
danger  of,  408;  the  Supreme  Council 
offers  to  relieve,  417;  surrender  of,  422 

Chewton,  Waller  driven  back  at,  i.  196 

Cheynell,  Francis,  charges  Chillingworth 
with  Socinianism,  i.  331  ;  his  conduct 
at  Chillingworth's  funeral,  333 ;  nature 
of  his  controversy  with  Chillingworth, 
334 

Chichester,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  90 

Chidley,  Mrs.  Catherine,  argues  that 
kings  ought  not  to  interfere  with  con- 
science, i.  336 

Childerley,  Charles's  stay  at,  iii.  105 

Chillingworth,  William,  shows  engineer- 
ing skill  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
1.  240 ;  preaches  on  publicans  and  pha- 
risees,  330  ;  taken  prisoner  at  Arundel, 
331 ;  his  controversy  with  Cheynell, 
ib. ;  death  and  funeral  of,  332  ;  incom- 
pleteness of  the  views  of,  335 

Chirk  Castle,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii. 
322  ;  surrender  of,  521 

Cholmley,  Sir  Hugh,  parliamentary 
governor  of  Scarborough,  i.  121 ;  de- 
serts the  parliamentary  cause,  122 ; 
loses  and  retakes  Scarborough,  ib. ; 
defends  Scarborough  Castle,  ii.  172 

Christchurch,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  negotia- 
tion with,  i.  45  ;  money  sent  to  Charles 
ky>  74  5  proposed  cession  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  to,  163,  164 

Christmas  Day,  riot  at  Canterbury  on, 
iii.  281 ;  riot  in  London  on,  282 

Chudleigh,  James,   Captain,  drives  back 

t  Hopton  from  Sourton  Down,  i.  152  ; 
attempts  to  rally  the  parliamentary 
foot  at  Stratton,  160 ;  joins  the  royalists, 
161 

Cirencester,  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
royalists,  i.  100 ;  surprised  by  Essex, 

.245 
Civil  War,  the,  causes  favouring  the  out- 
break of,  i.  1 ;    influence  of   religious 
disputes  on,  5,  n.  1  ;  is  not  a  war  of 
classes,  13 ;  expected  to  be  short,  18 
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Clanranald,  the  Macdonalds  of,  their 
charge  at  Kilsyth,  ii.  270 

Clanricarde,  1635  (Ulick  de  Burgh),  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
the  confederate  Catholics,  i.  139 ;  re- 
ceives money  from  Rinuccini,  ii.  535  ; 
accompanies  Ormond  to  Kilkenny,  543 ; 
takes  part  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
hi.  414 

Clans,  the  Highland,  character  of,  ii.  84 

Clare,  second  Earl  of,  1637  (John  Holies), 
is  anxious  for  peace,  i.  169 ;  deserts 
Parliament,  234  ;  his  reception  by 
Charles.  236 

Clarendon's  'History  of  the  Rebellion,' 
its  comments  on  the  first  battle  of  New- 
bury, i.  255  ;  criticism  on,  ii.  499 

Clavering,  Colonel,  commands  the  roy- 
alists in  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, i.  452 

Clergy,  treatment  of  the  delinquent,  iii. 
9 ;  ejection  of,  10 ;  popular  feeling 
about  the  Puritan,  13 

Cleveland,  Earl  of,  1625  (Thomas  Went- 
worth),  takes  part  in  the  battle  of 
Cropredy  Bridge,  i.  426 ;  fails  to  hinder 
the  escape  of  Essex's  horse,  466,  467 ; 
charge  and  capture  of,  505,  506 

Clonmel,  the  proclamation  of  Ormond's 
peace  prevented  at,  ii.  541;  Ormond 
shut  out  from,  543 

Clotworthv,  Sir  John,  produces  in  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  soldiers'  petition, 
iii.  41 ;  arrest  of,  543  '■>  kept  in  prison, 
544 ;  see  Eleven  Members,  the 

Clubmen,  the,  resist  plundering,  ii.  230 ; 
send  a  deputation  to  Fairfax,  231 ;  are 
routed  near  Lyme,  232;  satisfied  in 
Somerset  by  Fairfax,  241 ;  their  pro- 
ceedings in  Dorset,  278;  defeated  at 
Hambledon  Hill,  279 

Cobbet,  Ralph,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  or- 
dered to  remove  the  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  iii.  522;  secures  good  treatment 
for  Charles  at  Hurst  Castle,  526;  con- 
ducts Charles  from  Hurst  Castle,  549 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  his  mission  to  Den- 
mark, i.  45 

Colchester,  riots  at,  i.  14;  Lucas  per- 
suades the  royalists  to  march  to,  111. 
397;  royalist  army  admitted  into,  398  ; 
state  of  the  defences  of,  399;  fight 
before  the  walls  of,  400;  Barkstead 
driven  out  of,  401;  beginning  of  the 
siege  of,  402 ;  Langdale  hopes  to  re- 
lieve, 435;  completion  of  the  circum- 
vallation  of,  4^3  5  progress  of  the  siege 
of,  454 ;  surrender  of,  458  ;  execution 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle  at,  460  ;  treatment 
of  the  garrison  of,  463;  treatment  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  464 

Coleraine,  surpri  »ed  by  Monk,  iii.  489  _ 

Colnbrook,  Charles  arriv.';  at,  i.  65;  Fair- 
fax's head-qu  '■  iii-  *7° 

Commission  of  array  for  London,  sent  by 
Charles,  i.  128 ;  discovery  of,  172 
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Commissioners  to  Scotland,  see  Scotland 

Commissioners  with  the  Scottish  army, 
see  Scottish  Army 

Committee  for  compounding,  established 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  iii.  8 

Committee  for  plundered  ministers,  iii.  9 

Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  its  origin 
in  a  proposal  to  form  a  committee  to 
consult  with  the  Scots,  i.  357 ;  first 
appointment  of,  358,  359 ;  compared 
with  a  modern  cabinet,  360 ;  distrusts 
Essex,  398;  authorised  to  negotiate, 
402;  re-appointed,  404;  orders  Essex 
to  besiege  Oxford,  417 ;  defies  the 
House  of  Lords,  ib. ;  its  orders  dis- 
obeyed by  Essex,  418 ;  sends  recruits 
to  Manchester's  army,  474;  urges 
Manchester  to  send  horse  into  Che- 
shire, 477 ;  gathers  men  to  meet  the 
king,  after  Essex's  surrender,  490 ; 
urges  Essex  and  Manchester  to  ad- 
vance, 493 ;  puts  the  command  of  the 
army  in  commission,  496 ;  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  a  New  Model  of 
the  Army,  ii.  16 ;  draws  up  a  scheme 
for  the  New  Model,  61 ;  attack  on 
Cromwell  by  the  peers  who  were 
members  of,  63  ;  sends  troops  against 
Rupert,  139 ;  orders  the  impressment 
of  soldiers  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
149 ;  proposes  to  sell  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  pictures,  153 ;  retains 
in  its  hands  the  management  of  Fair- 
fax's army,  164;  orders  him  to  send 
a  detachment  to  Taunton,  165 ;  lays 
down  a  plan  of  campaign,  169;  its 
probable  motives  in  sending  Fairfax 
against  Oxford,  171  ;  failure  of  the 
plan  of,  172  ;  orders  Fairfax  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  198  ;  dissolved,  iii. 
288 

Committee  of  Dangers,  see  Scotland, 
Committee  of  Dangers  in 

Committee  of  Derby  House,  constituted, 
iii.  288;  receives  information  of  a 
plot  for  the  king's  escape,  334 ; 
alarmed  at  the  journey  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Holland,  404 ;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Holland's  designs, 
406 ;  takes  measures  to  suppress  a 
rising,  407  ;  asks  Fairfax  for  a  troop 
of  horse  to  serve  against  Holland,  408 ; 
takes  precautions  against  a  rising  in 
the  City,  411 ;  scolds  the  Lord  Mayor, 
412 ;  warns  Hammond  that  the  king 
is  planning  an  escape,  505 

Committee  of  Estates,  see  Scotland, 
Committee  of  Estates  of 

Committee  of  Safety,  Lady  Daubigny 
and  Lady  S.  Murray  examined  by,  i. 
185 ;  receives  information  against 
Hotham,  187;  is  informed  of  Ogle's 
plot,  311 ;  receives  information  of 
Brooke's  plot,  317 

Committee  of  Safety,  the  new,  appointed 
to  take  measures  of   defence   against 
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the  army,  iii.  113;  activity  of,  115; 
objection  in  the  City  to  the  proceedings 
of,  121 ;  reconstructed  by  the  Presby- 
terians, 170 

Committee  for  advance  of  money,  the, 
attack  on,  i.  86 

Committee  for  Irish  affairs,  sends  a 
deputation  to  Saffron  Walden,  iii.  37 ; 
orders  the  removal  of  artillery  from 
Oxford,  83 ;  authorised  to  raise  horse 
and  foot,  113 

Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  on 
sequestrations,  iii.  311 

Committees,  the  County,  their  action 
illustrated  by  the  Dorset  committee- 
book,  iii.  9 ;  their  management  of  the 
Church,  12 ;  subordinated  in  seques- 
trations to  a  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  311 

Common  Prayer  Book,  toleration  to  be 
refused  to  those  who  use,  iii.  213 

Commons,  the  House  of,  Southampton 
and  Culpepper  at  the  bar  of,  i. 
16;  proposes  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
22 ;  peace  party  in,  61 ;  consents  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  king,  62 ; 
offers  to  entertain  Scottish  volunteers, 
89 ;  refuses  to  entertain  Pym's  proposal 
for  a  league  with  Scotland,  95;  discusses 
the  terms  of  negotiation,  105-7  ;  sends 
a  committee  to  Dublin,  138 ;  resolves 
to  open  communications  with  Scotland, 
155 ;  sends  money  to  Essex,  156 ; 
blames  Essex,  182 ;  is  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  of  Montrose's  plot  for  an 
Irish  invasion  of  Scotland,  208 ;  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing between  Essex  and  Waller, 
214;  resolves  to  consider  the  peace 
propositions  of  the  Lords,  216 ;  threat- 
ened by  a  mob,  217;  rejects  the  peace 
propositions,  218  ;  attacked  by  a  mob 
of  women,  ib. ;  gives  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  peace  propositions,  220; 
amends  the  Covenant,  273 ;  takes  the 
Covenant,  276;  votes  the  increase  of 
Essex's  army,  295 ;  Brooke's  plot  de- 
nounced to,  317;  carries  against  the 
Lords  its  scheme  for  a  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms,  359 ;  its  attitude  to- 
wards a  proposed  Dutch  mediation, 
387  ;  its  conflict  with  the  Lords,  403  ; 
thanks  Essex  and  blames  Middleton, 
481;  debate  on  ordination  in,  482; 
Accommodation  Order  of,  ib. ;  thanks 
Cromwell,  483 ;  asks  the  Assembly  to 
prepare  a  Directory,  ii.  12;  appoints 
a  committee  to  examine  Cromwell's 
charge  against  Manchester,  21 ;  ap- 
points a  committee  to  consider  whether 
its  privileges  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  Lords,  27  ;  discusses  the  first 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  31;  brings 
charges  against  Laud,  41 ;  brings  in  an 
ordinance  for  Laud's  attainder,  44 ; 
tries  to  intimidate  the  Lords  into  passing 
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the  Self-denying  Ordinance  60  ;  sends 
the  ordinance  for  the  New  Model  to 
the  Lords,  64;  opposes  the  Lords  and 
the  Scots  on  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Treaty   of   Uxbridge,   68 ;   orders  the 
preparation  of  a  second  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  141 ;  sends  to  the  Lords  a 
list  of  officers  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
ib. ;  thanks  the   Lords,  142 ;  appoints 
Cromwell      lieutenant-general,      201 ; 
suppresses  Cromwell's  plea  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  218;   resolves  to  issue 
new  writs,  313;  negotiates  with  Lou- 
doun   about    the    withdrawal    of  the 
Scottish  army,  318 ;  invites  Leven  to 
besiege  Newark,  363 ;  finds  fault  with 
the  Scots,  364 ;  rejects  the  claims  of 
the  Assembly  to  decide  on  exclusion 
from   communion,  368  ;    approves  the 
revival  of  Cromwell's  Accommodation 
Order,   373;     denounces  Glamorgan's 
treaty,  409 ;  supports  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms  against  the  Scots, 
412;   election   of    recruiters  to,   449; 
takes  offence  at  the   City  petition  on 
excommunication,    451 ;   is   reconciled 
with  the  City,  456 ;  orders  the  papers 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to   be 
burnt,  467 ;  issues  a  manifesto  on  its 
intention  to  settle  Church  and  State, 
467 ;  votes  a  petition  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
puts  questions  to  the  Assembly,  468 ; 
thanks  Cromwell,  469 ;  orders  the  sur- 
render of  Newark,  479  ;  wishes  to  place 
the  king  in  Warwick  Castle,  480;  agrees 
to  place  the  power  of  suspending  from 
communion    in  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  480 ;  declares 
that  the  Scottish   army  is  no  longer 
needed,    481 ;    hostility    towards    the 
Scots  in,  489 ;  orders  the  election  of 
elders  in  London,  505 ;  votes  money  to 
pay  off  the  Scottish  army,  519 ;  votes 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Houses,  526 ;  disbands  Massey's 
regiments  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Lords,  530 ;  claims  for  the  English 
Parliament   the   right   to    dispose    of 
the  king,  567 ;  makes  arrangements  for 
the  departure  of  the  Scots,  568 ;  votes 
that    the   king   shall   go   to    Holmby 
House,  573 ;  objects  to  consult  the  Scot= 
on  the  disposal  of  the  king,  574 ;  the 
Presbyterians  regain  the  majority  in, 
575 ;  orders  the  king's  communion  plate 
to  be  made  into  a  dinner  service,  iii. 
28 ;     Presbyterian     majority    in,    ib ; 
resolves  to   continue  the   assessment 
for  the  army,  34 ;  orders  the  suppression 
of  the  soldiers'  petition,  40 ;  sends  for 
certain  officers,  43 ;  adopts  a  declaration 
against  the  army  petition,  ib. ;  has  no 
intention  of  paying  the  soldiers'  arrears, 
44 ;    resolves  to   send  the   Newcastle 
propositions    again   to  the   king,   58 ; 
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refuses  to  allow  the  vindication  of  the 
officers  to  be  read,  59 ;  calls  three 
Agitators  to  the  bar.  62 ;  sends  Cromwell 
and  three  other  officers  to  quiet  the 
army,  ib. ;  orders  Fairfax  to  return  to 
headquarters,  70;  hears  Cromwell's 
report,  and  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
army,  76 ;  reception  of  the  news  of 
Joyce's  proceedings  at  Holmby  in, 
96 ;  expunges  from  its  journals  its 
declaration  against  the  army,  97 ; 
beset  by  a  mob  of  Ref ormadoes,  106 ; 
orders  that  the  volunteers  for  Ireland 
shall  be  quartered  at  'Worcester,  107 ; 
makes  overtures  to  the  City,  112; 
takes  measures  for  raising  an  army  in 
London,  113  ;  rejects  the  constitutional 
proposals  of  The  Declaration  of  the 
Army,  126  ;  gives  way  to  the  amiy, 
128 ;  withdrawal  of  the  eleven  members 
from,  129;  asks  the  army  to  name  its 
lowest  terms,  130 ;  Presbyterian  ma- 
jority in,  132 ;  summons  the  king's 
chaplains  to  the  bar,  ib. ;  restores  the 
old  militia  committee  and  denounces 
the  Solemn  Engagement  of  the  City, 
165 ;  reverses  its  decision  under  the 
pressure  of  a  mob,  167;  invites  the 
king  to  London,  168 ;  secession  of  the 
Independents  from,  169;  reversal  of 
recent  Presbyterian  legislation  in,  170; 
return  of  the  seceding  members  to, 
176 ;  difficulties  of  the  Independents 
in,  178 ;  Presbyterian  majority  in,  180  ; 
the  Agitators  call  for  a  purge  of,  ib. ; 
threatened  by  Cromwell  with  military 
intervention,  184;  yields  in  consequence 
of  Cromwell's  threats,  ib. ;  talks  of 
imprisoning  the  king,  200 ;  proposed 
vote  of  No  Addresses  rejected  in,  201 ; 
impeaches  the  lord  mayor  and  five 
aldermen,  204 ;  discusses  the  Lords' 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  religion, 
211 ;  votes  that  the  king  is  obliged 
to  assent  to  laws,  239 ;  takes  offence 
at  a  letter  from  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, 240 ;  hesitates  to  con- 
vert the  four  propositions  into  bills, 
268 ;  proceeds  with  the  four  bills, 
269 ;  votes  for  Rainsborough's  appoint- 
ment as  vice-admiral,  280;  instructs 
Rainsborough  to  command  the  ships 
in  the  Solent,  287 ;  vote  of  No  Addresses 
carried  in,  288  ;  asks  Fairfax  to  send 
soldiers  to  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
290;  amends  the  confession  of  faith, 
297 ;  alleged  corruption  in,  309 ; 
bribery  in,  317;  resolves  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  Newcastle,  and  to 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom, 
360;  resolves  that  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  shall  be  retained,  and  that 
the  Hampton  Court  propositions  shall 
be  the  basis  of  a  settlement,  362  ;  makes 
concessions  to  the  City,  372, 378 ;  offers 
to'treat  with  the  king  if  he  will  first 
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accept  three  propositions,  379;    aban- 
dons the  impeachment  of  the  alder- 
men and  of  the  survivors  of  the  eleven 
members,  391 ;  gives  no  support  to  a 
request     for     bringing     the    king    to 
London,    409;    insists   on    presenting 
three  propositions  to  the  king   as  a 
preliminary   to   the   negotiations,  ib. ; 
treats  the  Scots  as  enemies,  and  insists 
on  the  three  proposition^.  420 ;    pub- 
lishes a  declaration  against  the  Scots, 
421 ;    makes   a   compromise   with  the 
Lords  on   the  three  propositions,  424 ; 
obtains  the  consent  of  the  Lords  to 
fixing  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  the 
place   for   the   treaty   with   the   king, 
425 ;    accepts   the    king's    stipulation 
that     none     of     his    concessions     at 
Newport     shall    be     valid    unless     a 
complete  understanding  is  arrived  at, 
473  >  rejects  the  king's  offer  on  limited 
episcopacy,  481 ;  The  Remonstrance  of 
the  Army  presented  to.  508 ;  postpones 
the  consideration  of  the  Remonstrance, 
ib. ;    proposed  forcible  dissolution   of, 
528;  adjourns  the  debate  on  The  'Re- 
monstrance of  the  Army,  529;  tries  to 
appease   the   array  and  discusses  the 
king's  final  answer  from  Newport,  531  ; 
repudiates  the  removal  oi  the  king  to 
Hurst  Castle,  532 ;  declares  the  king's 
answers  to  be  a  ground  of  settlement, 
and   appoints  a  committee   to   confer 
with   Fairfax,    533 ;    views   of    Ireton 
and  the  Levellers  on  the  dissolution  of, 
535 ;   the   republican  members  object 
to   a   dissolution  of,  536;    a  meeting 
at  Whitehall  discusses  the  advisability 
of  dissolving  or  purging,  ib. ;   Pride's 
purge   of,    537 ;    remonstrates   against 
the    imprisonment    of    its     members, 
538  ;     demands    of    the     Council    of 
Officers    on,    ib.\     directs    that    the 
demands  of    the   Council  of   Officers 
shall  be  considered,  540  ;  weakness  of, 
541 ;    thinness   of   the   attendance   in, 
542 ;    re-expels  the   survivors   of    the 
eleven  members,  revokes  the  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  and  annuls  other  votes, 
543 ;     votes    a    protestation    of    the 
secluded  members  to  be   scandalous, 
544  ;  appoints  a  committee  to  consider 
how  to  proceed  against  the  king,  554 ; 
passes  an  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial, 
559  5  rejects  a  request  from  the  queen 
to  visit  her  husband,  and  reads  twice  a 
new  ordinance  appointing  a  high  court 
of  justice,  561  ;  claims  supreme  power 
without  the  consent  of  king  or  House 
of  Lords,  ib. ;  the  Council  of  Officers 
votes  for  an  early  dissolution  of,  563 ; 
breaks   off   communications   with   the 
House  of  Lords,  and  orders  the  making 
of  a  new  great  seal,  566 
Communion,  the  arrangements  for   sus- 
pension from,  ii.  449  ;  City  petition  on 
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451 ;  examination  before  the  reception 
of,  iii.  312 

Communion  plate,  the  king's,  melted,  iii. 
28 

Compositions,  the  royalists',  beginning 
°f >  i-  353  5  increase  of,  487 ;  large 
numbers  submitting  to,  ii.  57 ;  estimate 
of,  iii.  3 ;  parliamentary  feeling  about, 
6;  gradual  extension  of,  7;  arrange- 
ments of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
for  moderating,  162 

Compton,  Sir  William,  left  by  Norwich 
at  Bow  Bridge,  iii.  396 

Confederate  Catholics,  the  Irish,  organi- 
sation of,  i.  135;  opening  of  negotia- 
tions with,  142 ;  their  remonstrance  of 
grievances,  io. ;  ask  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, 258 ;  their  agents  at  Oxford 
392,    409;    fight    Monro   in  Ulster,  ii. 

'  113 ;  parties  amongst,  114  ;  send  agents 
to  re-open  negotiations  with  Ormond, 
395  ;  resumption  of  negotiations  with, 
396 ;  Glamorgan's  treaty  with,  399 ; 
asked  to  accept  Sir  K.  Digby's  arti- 
cles, 418 ;  failure  of  their  generalsto  take 
Dublin,  576 ;  under  Rinuccini's  influ- 
ence, iii.  346 ;  revolt  against  Rinuccini, 

354 

Confederate  Catholics,  General  Assembly 
of,  proposal  to  summon,  i.  130 ;  meets 
at  Kilkenny,  135;  remodels  the  Su- 
preme Council,  136 ;  sends  a  petition 
to  the  king,  137 ;  condemns  the  peace 
with  Ormond,  iii.  347 ;  sends  commis- 
sioners to  France,  355 

Confederate  Catholics,  Supreme  Council 
of,  see  Supreme  Council 

Confession  of  Faith,  a,  presented  by  the 
Assembly  and  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons, iii.  293 

Constable,  Sir  William,  sent  into  the 
North  Riding,  i.  372 

Constant  pay.  importance  of,  ii.  148 

'  Constant  Warwick,  the,'  carried  by 
Batten  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iii. 
427 

Convention  of  Estates,  the  Scottish,  see 
Scotland.  Convention  of  Estates  of 

Conway,  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii. 
521 

Conway,  second  Viscount,  1630  (Edward 
Conway),  remains  at  Westminster  to 
support  the  king,  i.  169;  organises 
Waller's  plot,  171 ;  denounced  by 
Waller,  183  ;  liberated,  185 ;  deserts  to 
the  king,  234 

Conyers,  Sir  John,  gives  up  the  lieuten- 
antship  of  the  Tower,  i.  212 

Cook,  John,  solicitor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, reads  the  charge  against  the 
king,  iii.  571 

Cooke,  Edward,  Captain,  suspects  that 
Charles  is  to  be  carried  off  from  New- 
port, iii.  523 ;  urges  Charles  to  escape, 
524 

Cooper,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  early  life  of, 


ii.  34;  joins  the  king,  35;  goes  over 
to  the  Parliament,  36  ;  commands  the 
forces  of  Dorset,  and  tries  to  burn  the 
garrison  of  Abbotsbury,  37 ;  accom- 
panies Holborn  to  the  relief  of  Taun- 
ton, 38 

Copley,  Lionel,  commissary,  takes  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Digby  at  Sherburn, 
n-  353  j  receives  an  overture  from 
3Iarten,  iii.  327 ;  arrested,  543 ;  de- 
tained in  prison,  544 

Corfe  Castle,  Sir  W.  Erie  abandons  the 
siege  of,  i.  226 

Corkbush  Field,  proposed  rendezvous  at, 
iii.  253  ;  Cromwell  suppresses  a  mutiny 
at,  254 

Cornish  levies,  the  enlistment  of,  i.  81 ; 
their  conduct  at  Stratton,  160 ;  abstain 
from  plundering,  195 ;  distinguish 
themselves  at  Lansdown,  200 ;  defend 
Devizes,  203 ;  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  Waller's  army  on  Roundway 
Down,  204 ;  resolve  to  return  home, 
229 ;  support  the  king  against  Essex, 
460  ;  return  home,  486 

Cornwall,  declares  for  the  king,  i.  45 ; 
struggle  between  Hopton  and  the 
parliamentarians  in,  79;  strong  local 
feeling  in,  81 ;  rallies  round  Hopton, 
98  ;  resolution  of  Essex  to  enter,  458; 
campaign  of  Charles  and  Essex  in, 
460-9 ;  entered  by  Fairfax,  ii.  436 ; 
submits  to  Fairfax,  440 ;  suppression  of 
royalist  insurgents  in,  iii.  393;  disaffec- 
tion to  Parliament  in,  427 

Corruption  in  Parliament,  charges  of,  iii. 

309 

Cottington,  Lord,  1631  (Francis  Cotting- 
ton),  made  lord  treasurer,  i.  288 

Cotton  House,  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
orders  that  Charles  shall  be  lodged  at, 
iii.  567 ;  arrival  of  the  king  at,  569 ; 
the  king  removed  to  St.  James's 
Palace  from,  582 

Council  of  Officers,  the,  meets  at  St. 
Albans,  and  discusses  Ireton's  draftof 
The  Remonstrance  of  the  Army, ii  . 
498  ;  resolves  to  make  a  fresh  over- 
ture to  Charles,  499;  accepts  The 
Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  508; 
sends  Ewer  to  supersede  Hammond, 
520;  orders  Ewer  to  remove  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  521 ;  makes  three 
demands  upon  the  Commons,  and, 
after  announcing  that  the  army  will 
enter  London,  issues  a  declaration  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  529;  makes 
demands  upon  the  Commons  after 
Pride's  purge,  538  ;  discusses  the  draft 
of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  pre- 
sented by  Lilburne's  committee,  546 ; 
votes  that  the  king  shall  be  brought 
to  Windsor,  547 ;  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  disposal  of  the  king,  550; 
rejects  a  proposal  to  put  the  king  to 
death,   552;     orders   that   the    king's 
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6tate  shall  be  cut  off,  557 ;  again  dis- 
cusses the  Agreement  of  the  People, 
and  votes  for  fixing  a  date  for  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  563 ;  com- 
pletes the  Agreement  of  the  People  in 
a  new  form,  567 ;  listens  to  Elizabeth 
Pooh  568 

Council  of  State,  a,  proposed  in  The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals,  iii.  160 

Council  of  the  army,  the,  proposed  com- 
position of,  iii.  iox  ;  the  offers  of 
Parliament  referred  to,  108;  designs 
of,  109 ;  issues  a  political  programme 
entitled  The  Declaration  of  the  Army, 
115  ;  insists  on  Parliament's  giving  way, 
128  ;  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  dis- 
cussed by,  158 ;  supports  the  Agitators' 
petition  for  a  purge  of  the  House,  182 ; 
supports  Cromwell  in  his  attempt  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
king,  196;  asks  Parliament  to  draw  up 
bills  for  the  king's  assent,  199 ;  sum- 
moned to  discuss  new  overtures  to  the 
king,  206 ;  drops  the  idea  of  negotiat- 
ing with  the  king,  209;  holds  a  dis- 
cussion on  The  Case  of  the  Army, 
218  ;  asked  by  Cromwell  to  review  the 
engagements  of  the  army,  221 ;  con- 
siders the  Agreement  of  the  People, 
223;  discussion  on  manhood  suffrage 
in,  225 ;  appoints  a  committee  to 
consider  the  Agreement  of  the  People, 
227;  constitutional  proposals  of  the 
committee  of,  228  ;  statements  as  to 
answers  to  prayer  in,  232;  debate  on 
the  king's  guilt  in,  234  ;  further  consti- 
tutional proposals  of  the  committee 
of,  237 ;  dismisses  officers  and  Agita- 
tors to  their  regiments,  and  appoints 
a  new  committee  to  consider  the 
Agreement  of  the  People,  242;  pre- 
pares a  manifesto  to  the  soldiers,  253 ; 
asks  for  Eainsborough's  appointment 
as  vice-admiral,  280 ;  supports  the  vote 
of  No  Addresses,  289  ;  said  to  have 
voted  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
posterity  should  reign,  373 

Council  of  war,  the,  of  the  New  Model 
Army,  recommends  Fairfax  to  follow 
the  king,  ii.  199 ;  recommends  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cromwell  as  lieutenant- 
general,  200;  reprimands  some  Agita- 
tors for  meeting  at  St.  Albans,  iii.  363  ; 
orders   Cromwell  into    South   Wales, 

365 
County  Committees,  see  Committees,  the 

County 
Court-martial,   a,   condemns   Tompkins 

andChaloner,  i.  184;  condemns  Fieri 

211;  condemns  Sir  A.  Carew,  ii.  45; 

condemns  the  two  Hothams,  46 
Courtrai,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  556 
Covenant,  the  Parliamentary,  i.  173, 174 
Covenant,  the  Solemn  League  and 

pared  by  Henderson,  i.  269;  amended 

by  Vane,  270;  accepted  by  the  Scottish 
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Convention  of  Estates,  272  ;  amended 
by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  273  ;  ac- 
cepted, with  amendments,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  274  ;  further 
amended  by  the  Lords,  275  ;  taken  by 
the  Commons,  276 ;  taken  by  the  Lords, 
287  ;  reaction  against,  307  ;  proposed 
petition  against,  309 ;  imposed  by  or- 
dinance on  all  men  over  eighteen,  354 ; 
the  Commons  allow  military  employ- 
ment to  those  who  refuse  to  take,  ii. 
32 ;  the  Commons  give  way  and  re- 
quire officers  and  soldiers  of  the  New 
Model  to  take,  74;  required  in  practice 
of  the  officers  only,  150  ;  the  House  of 
Commons  reserves  to  Parliament  the 
exposition  of,  468  ;  Charles  pressed  to 
sign,  491 ;  the  Lords  order  Fairfax's 
soldiers  to  take,  573 ;  required  of  delin- 
quents compounding,  iii.  8 ;  most  of 
Hamilton's  English  officers  refuse  to 
sign,  406 

Cradock,  Walter,  Dr.,  preaches  in  Welsh 
to  the  prisoners  from  Naseby,  ii.  222 

Cranford,  James,  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  liberated,  ii.  312 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  1631  (Ludovick  Lind- 
say), capture  of  ammunition  from,  i. 
202 ;  surprised  by  Waller  at  Alton, 
298 ;  liberation  of,  ii.  329 ;  appointed 
to  command  Montrose's  cavalry,  330; 
fights  at  Philiphaugh,  336 ;  allowed  by 
Middleton  to  leave  Scotland,  524  ;  pro- 
poses that  Montrose  shall  again  take 
the  field,  559 

Crawford  and  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  1644 
(John  Lindsay),  advances  against 
Montrose,  ii.  247  ;  retreats  before 
Montrose,  248  ;  separates  from  Baillie, 
249 ;  keeps  the  field,  262 ;  opposed  to 
Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  269  ;  his  projected 
duel  with  Argyle  stopped,  iii.  332 

Crawford,  Lawrence,  his  reception  at 
Cambridge,  i.  355  ;  arrests  Lieutenant 
Packer,  365;  becomes  major-general 
in  Manchester's  army,  366 ;  Cromwell 
remonstrates  with,  ib. ;  conduct  of, 
at  the  siege  of  York,  434  ;  commands 
Manchester's  foot  at  Marston  Moor, 
440;  his  conduct  at  Marston  Moor, 
443,  446 ;  hostility  of  Cromwell  to,  479 ; 
urges  Manchester  to  attack  at  New- 
bun*,  504 ;  bad  conduct  of  his  men  in 
Bucks,  ii.  131 

Crediton,  Cromwell  joins  Fairfax  at, 
ii.  348 

Crew,  John,  moves  for  a  committee  to 
treat  with  the  Scots,  i.  357  ;  placedon 
the  council  in  command  of  the  armies, 
496 

Crisp,  Sir  Nicholas,  escapes  to  Oxford, 
i.97 

Crofts,  Sir  William,  killed  at  Stokesay, 
ii.  224 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  converses  with 
Hampden   on  the  composition  of  the 
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army,  i.  47 ;  his  conduct  at  Edgehill, 
55  ;  his  services  in  the  eastern  counties, 
165  ;  urges  an  attack  on  Newark,  166 ; 
defeats  the  royalists  in  a  skirmish 
near  Grantham,  167;  in  straits  for 
money,  168 ;  hopes  to  rescue  the  Fair- 
faxes, 185;  signs  a  letter  giving 
reasons  for  not  helping  them,  186; 
procures  the  arrest  of  Hotham,  187; 
takes  Burghley  House,  221 ;  defeats 
Cavendish  at  Gainsborough,  222 ;  re- 
treats before  Newcastle,  223 ;  abandons 
Gainsborough,  and  calls  on  the  country 
to  rise  against  Newcastle,  224;  sent 
into  Lincolnshire,  280 ;  throws  sup- 
plies into  Hull,  281 ;  meets  Fairfax 
and  "Willoughby  at  Boston,  ib. ;  takes 
part  in  Winceby  fight,  282 ;  postpones 
taking  the  covenant,  307;  breaks  wood 
carvings  at  Cambridge,  355  ;  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  360 ;  stops  the  use  of  the 
prayer-book  in  Ely  Cathedral,  363 ;  is 
tolerant  for  fighting  purposes,  364 ; 
signs  the  covenant,  365 ;  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  Manchester's 
army,  ib. ;  takes  Hillesden  House,  ib. ; 
remonstrates  with  Crawford,  366 ; 
hears  of  the  death  of  his  son  Oliver, 
369 ;  probably  agrees  with  Vane's  pro- 
posal to  depose  Charles,  432;  com- 
:  9  Manchester's  horse  at  Marston 
Moor,  440;  his  message  to  Rupert, 
441 ;  his  conduct  at  Marston  Moor, 
442,  446,  447 ;  name  of  Ironside  given 
to,  449;  does  not  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  the  Scots,  ib. ;  writes  to 
Valentine  Walton,  on  his  son's  death, 
450 ;  dissatisfied  with  Manchester, 
451  ;  his  position  in  Manchester's 
army,  471 ;  his  hostility  to  the 
Scots,  474 ;  opposes  Manchester  and 
attacks  the  nobility,  475;  objects 
to  Manchester's  inactivity,  477 ;  urges 
the  dismissal  of  Crawford,  479 ; 
abandons  his  charge  against  Crawford, 
and  proposes  the  Accommodation 
Order,  482  ;  thanked  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  483 ;  accused  of  being  for 
liberty  of  all  religions,  ib. ;  takes  part 
in  the  flank  march  at  Newbury,  501 ; 
effects  nothing  in  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  505 ;  pushes  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  king,  508 ;  concurs  in  a  proposal 
to  retreat,  510;  complains  that  his 
horses  are  worn  out,  512;  urges  the 
importance  of  beating  the  king,  514; 
speaks  with  kindness  of  Manchester, 
516;  complains  of  the  plight  of  the 
army,  517;  his  qualities  as  a  states- 
man, ii.  17  ;  prepares  a  parliamentary 
attack  against  Manchester,  20 ;  brings 
a  charge  against  Manchester,  21 ; 
counter-statement  of  Manchester 
against,  22 ;  conference  to  consider  the 
mpeachment  of,   25;   criticises  Man- 


chester's charge  against  him,  27 ;  pro- 
poses that  officers  shall  waive  their 
private  interests,  29;  his  relations 
with  Tate,  30;  acts  as  teller  for  the 
appointment  of  Fairfax  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  New  Model,  63  ;  supports 
the  advance  of  the  Scots,  65 ;  opposes 
the  nomination  of  officers  by  the 
Houses,  74;  good  character  of  the 
soldiers  of,  131  ;  ordered  to  join 
"Waller,  132 ;  takes  part  in  the  sur- 
prise of  Wiltshire  horse  near  Devizes, 
137;  urges  Lilburne  to  take  the 
covenant,  150;  his  view  on  distinctions 
of  rank,  153 ;  opposed  to  Rupert,  156 ; 
his  raid  round  Oxford,  157;  joins 
Fairfax  at  Newbury,  163 ;  ordered  to 
join  Fairfax  in  investing  Oxford,  169 ; 
takes  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford,  171 ; 
sent  to  secure  the  Isle  of  Ely,  192 ; 
the  City  requests  that  he  may  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Associ- 
ation, 199 ;  the  officers  ask  for  his 
appointment  as  lieutenant-general, 
200 ;  puts  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  gathers  volunteers  in  the 
Eastern  Association,  201 ;  appointed 
lit ^tenant-general  by  the  Commons, 
ib. ;  is  received  enthusiastically  by  the 
army,  205;  advises  the  drawing  back 
of  the  army  at  Naseby,  209 ;  his  suc- 
cessful charge,  213  ;  attacks  the  king's 
infantry,  214;  pleads  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  217,  218;  his  lieutenant- 
generalship  confirmed  by  the  Lords, 
219;  pursues  the  royalists  at  Lang- 
port,  240;  sent  against  the  clubmen, 
278  ;  captures  Hambledon  Hill,  279  ; 
his  despatch  after  the  surrender  of 
Bristol,  294  ;  his  views  on  parliamen- 
tary authority  and  toleration,  295  ;  hia 
despatch  mutilated,  ib. ;  is  cool  to- 
wards Baxter,  305 ;  moderating  in- 
fluence of,  306;  supports  Lilburne's 
claims,  308 ;  compared  with  Montrose, 
331;  takes  Devizes,  340 ;  marches  into 
Hampshire,  341 ;  takes  Winchester 
Castle,  343;  sends  plunderers  to  the 
governor  of  Oxford,  344 ;  summons 
Basing  House,  ib. ;  storms  Basing 
House,  345 ;  advises  the  establishment 
of  a  garrison  at  Newbury,  347;  rejoins 
Fairfax  at  Crediton,  348;  a  barony 
asked  for,  374;  surprises  Lord  Went- 
worth,  428  ;  addresses  the  Devonshire 
recruits,  431 ;  growing  importance  of, 
454 ;  sees  to  the  observance  of  the 
conditions  of  Exeter,  465 ;  receives  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  469;  reproves 
Ireton,  470  ;  marries  his  daughter  to 
Ireton,484;  objects  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 529 ;  an  estate  voted  to,  ib.  ; 
excluded  from  the  new  army  by  a  vote 
of  the  Commons,  iii.  33  ;  comments  on 
the  temper  of  the  Presbyterians,  34 
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complains  of  having  to  serve  a  Parlia- 
ment, but  declares  that  the  army  will 
obey  it,  35  ;  offers  to  serve  in  Germany, 
36 ;  resolves  to  remain  in  England,  37 ; 
dissatisfied  with  the  petition  of  the 
soldiers,  40 ;  talk  of  arresting,  43 ; 
passes  through  a  period  of  hesitation, 
and  absents  himself  from  the  House, 
57;  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  quiet 
the  army j  62 ;  intentions  of,  63 ;  is 
satisfied  with  the  Declaration  of  the 
Army,  65 ;  does  not  suggest  that  the 
army  should  resist  disbandment,  66 ; 
reads  the  report  of  the  military  com- 
missioners to,  76;  his  reasons  for 
abandoning  his  obedience  to  Parlia- 
ment, 84 ;  his  relations  with  the 
Agitators,  85 ;  authorises  Joyce  to  go 
to  Holmby,  86  ;  escapes  to  Newmarket, 
99;  his  part  in  the  Solemn  Engage- 
ment of  the  Army,  101 ;  discussion  of 
the  evidence  on  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
against,  102,  n.  2 ;  visits  Charles  at 
Childerley,  105  ;  is  the  chief  author  of 
the  letter  from  the  officers  to  the  City, 
109 ;  evidence  on  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
against,  in;  directs  Whalley  not  to 
allow  the  removal  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, 131 ;  has  an  interview  with  the 
king,  133 ;  desires  an  understanding 
with  the  king,  136 ;  tells  Bellievre 
that  no  one  rises  so  high  as  he  who 
knows  not  whither  he  is  going,  143 ; 
assures  Bellievre  that  he  is  ready  to 
tolerate  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  ib. ; 
impresses  Berkeley  with  a  conviction  of 
his  honesty,  146 ;  is  favourably  im- 
pressed with  Charles,  ib. ;  wishes  the 
terms  offered  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  pos- 
sible, 147 ;  opinion  of  an  Agitator  on  the 
character  of,  ib. ;  opinion  of  a  Presby- 
terian on,  148 ;  reticence  of,  149 ; 
argues  against  a  proposal  that  the 
army  shall  march  to  London,  154 ; 
his  attitude  in  the  strife  between 
Parliament  and  army,  157;  Charles 
appeals  to  the  supposed  cupidity  of, 
172 ;  rides  through  the  City  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  177  ;  supports  the 
Agitators'  petition  for  a  purge  of  the 
House,  182 ;  menaces  the  House  with 
military  intervention,  183 ;  obtains  an 
ordinance  annulling  the  votes  carried 
in  the  absence  of  the  speakers,  184; 
distrusted  by  Charles,  186 ;  tells 
Charles  that  the  Newcastle  propo- 
sitions are  only  revived  to  satisfy  the 
Scots,  188 ;  gives  assurances  to  the 
king,  191 ;  makes  large  offers  to  the 
Scots,  194;  is  suspected  of  too  great 
a  compliance  with  the  king,  takes 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  Major  White 
from  the  army,  196;  asserts  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  cast  down  Presbytery, 
197 ;  tries  to  win  over  Lilburne,  ib. ; 
moves  for  a  committee  to  search  for 
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precedents  in  Lilburne's  case,  198 ; 
attacked  by  Rainsborough  and 
the  London  newspapers,  199;  op- 
poses Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of  No 
Addresses,  and  warns  the  House 
against  those  who  seek  to  rule  by  the 
sword,  201 ;  his  mediatory  position 
becomes  untenable,  203 ;  persists  in 
treating  with  the  king,  204  ;  rumoured 
offers  of  an  earldom  and  the  garter  to, 
207 ;  threatened  with  assassination,  ib. ; 
aims  at  a  compromise  with  the  Presby- 
terians, 210;  joins  Marten  in  urging 
haste  in  presenting  the  parliamentary 
propositions  to  the  king,  213 ;  hostile 
to  the  Levellers,  216  ;  speaks  for  three 
hours  on  behalf  of  monarchy,  217; 
states  his  views  on  the  Agreement  of 
the  People,  218  ;  asks  the  Council  of 
the  Army  to  review  the  engagements 
of  the  army,  221 ;  proposes  a  com- 
mittee, ib. ;  protests  against  party 
spirit,  222 ;  declares  the  foundation  of 
government  to  be  in  the  people,  223 ; 
objects  to  abstract  principles,  227; 
urges  the  Army  Council  to  pass  over 
the  king's  transgressions,  232 ;  his 
views  on  the  political  functions  of  the 
army,  233 ;  declares  that  authority 
must  be  respected,  ib. ;  follows  dis- 
pensations not  revelations,  235 ;  his 
hesitating  attitude  towards  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  236  ;  consents 
to  a  discussion  on  the  power  to  be  left 
to  the  king,  239;  turns  against  the 
Levellers,  241 ;  obtains  from  the  Army 
Council  a  vote  dismissing  officers  and 
Agitators  to  their  regiments,  242 ; 
argues  against  Harrison's  demand  that 
the  king  shall  be  tried,  and  warns 
Charles  of  a  plot  to  murder  him,  247 ; 
his  connexion  with  the  king's  escape 
discussed,  ib.  n.  2 ;  talk  of  impeaching 
or  murdering,  252 ;  suppresses  a  mutiny 
in  Corkbush  Field,  254;  thanked 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  255  ;  story 
told  by  Lord  Broghill  about  a  letter 
from  the  king  intercepted  by,  259; 
withdraws  his  support  from  the  king, 
266 ;  announces  to  Berkeley  that  he  has 
broken  with  the  king,  267;  his  rela- 
tions with  Hammond,  268  ;  comes  to 
terms  with  Rainsborough,  279  ;  makes 
friendly  overtures  to  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  283;  distrusted  by  the 
extreme  Levellers,  ib. ;  Hazlerigg's 
saying  about  his  great  nose,  284 ;  de- 
clares in  the  House  against  Charles, 
287 ;  attempts  to  substitute  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  his  father,  294 ;  gives  a 
dinner  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  general 
reconciliation,  295;  throws  a  cushion 
at  Ludlow's  head,  296;  makes  aninvec 
tive  against  monarchical  government 
299  ;  probability  of  his  having  a  hand 
in  the  appointment  of  Reynolds  to  the 
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vice-chancellorship,  304 ;  promotion  of 
the  relatives  of,  319 ;  grant  of  lands  to, 
320 ;  munificent  offer  of,  ib. ;  illness  of, 
326 ;  revives  the  plan  for  placing  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne,  ib. ; 
is  said  to  be  making  fresh  overtures  to 
Charles,  339 ;  charges  a  mob  in  the 
Strand,  340;  conciliates  the  Presby- 
terians, 359 ;  urges  the  Commons  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
City,  361 ;  distrusted  in  the  army,  363 ; 
takes  part  in  a  meeting  for  prayer  and 
consultation  at  Windsor,  364;  urges 
those  present  to  search  into  the  causes 
of  their  misfortunes,  ib. ;  ordered  to 
march  into  South  Wales,  365 ;  his  part 
in  the  decision  to  bring  Charles  to 
justice,  367 ;  urges  his  brother-officers 
to  spare  the  City,  368  ;  reviews  his 
forces  at  Gloucester,  372 ;  reaches 
Chepstow,  381 ;  besieges  Pembroke, 
394 ;  his  siege-train  wrecked  in  the 
Severn,  404;  sends  help  to  Lambert, 
ib. :  recovers  his  guns  and  forces  Pem- 
broke to  surrender,  418 ;  marches  to 
the  aid  of  Lambert,  419 ;  attacked  by 
Huntington,  428 ;  overtures  of  Lil- 
burne  to,  430 ;  wants  of  the  soldiers  of, 
431 ;  discipline  maintained  by,  432 ; 
reaches  Doncaster,  ib. ;  joins  Lambert 
and  marches  towards  Lancashire,  437 ; 
holds  a  council  of  war  at  Hodder 
Bridge,  438 ;  his  strategy  in  the  Preston 
campaign  discussed,  438,  n.  2;  quar- 
ters at  Stonyhurst,  439 ;  defeats  Lang- 
dale  at  Preston,  and  drives  the  Scots 
beyond  the  Darwen,  442 ;  pursues  the 
Scots,  444 ;  captures  the  Scottish  in- 
fantry, 445 ;  turns  northwards,  and 
gives  a  warning  to  Parliament,  446; 
ascribes  the  victories  of  the  army  to 
Divine  favour,  465  ;  is  dissatisfied  with 
Vane's  '  suffering  principles,'  466 ; 
pursues  Monro,  487;  obtains  the 
surrender  of  Berwick  and  holds  a  con- 
ference with  Argyle,  490 ;  arrives  in 
Edinburgh  and  comes  to  an  under- 
standing with  Argyle' s  party,  491 ; 
returns  to  England,  492;  arrives 
at  Knottingley,  493 ;  prefers  an 
alliance  with  the  Presbyterians  to 
one  with  the  king,  511;  justifies  his 
alliance  with  Argyle,  513  ;  argues  that 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  Scot- 
land may  be  an  example  to  England, 
514 ;  is  angry  at  the  proposal  merely 
to  banish  Sir  John  Owen,  515 ;  sends 
an  argumentative  letter  to  Hammond, 
516;  declares  against  Charles,  517; 
returns  to  Westminster  and  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  Pride's  purge,  540; 
fails  to  induce  Hamilton  to  betray  his 
associates,  543,  544  ;  wishes  the  king's 
trial  deferred,  551 ;  negotiates  with 
Whitelocke,  Widdrington,  and  Lent- 
hall,   553;   approves   of  the   overture 
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carried  by  Denbigh  to  the  king,  556 ; 
his  probable  motives  for  engaging  in 
another  negotiation  with  the  king,  557  ; 
comparison  between  his  character  and 
that  of  Charles,  558  ;  explains  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  king's  trial,  559 ;  his 
possible  influence  over  the  preparation 
of  the  Act  appointing  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  563 ;  objects  to  imposing  a 
date  of  dissolution  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib. ;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  565;  declares  that  Charles's 
head  shall  be  cut  off  with  the  crown 
on,  569 ;  sees  the  king  from  a  window 
of  the  Painted  Chamber,  570;  his 
alliance  with  Argyle  breaks  down,  578  ; 
urges  the  condemnation  of  the  king, 
579  ;  attempts  to  convince  the  Scottish 
commissioners  of  the  justice  of  punish- 
ing the  king,  580;  is  angry  with 
Downes's  interruption,  586  ;  insists  on 
the  king's  execution,  589 ;  urges  the 
members  of  the  Court  to  sign  the 
death-warrant,  591 ;  his  love  of  com- 
promise, 603 ;  story  of  his  visit  to 
Charles's  body,  604 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  younger,  death  of, 
i.369 

Cropredy  Bridge,  battle  of,  i.  425 

Crowland,  secured  by  Cromwell,  i.  166 ; 
taken  by  the  royalists,  374 ;  recovered 
by  the  parliamentarians,  396;  seized 
by  royalists,  499 

Culpepper,  Sir  John,  sent  to  Westminster 
to  negotiate,  i.  16;  appointed  master 
of  the  rolls  by  the  king,  85 ;  said  to  have 
opposed  the  king  in  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, 351 ;  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
Charles's  orders  to  Rupert,  434  ;  sent 
to  the  west  with  Prince  Charles,  ii. 
134;  adopts  the  sanguine  views  of 
Digby,  320 ;  sent  to  ask  the  queen  to 
allow  the  prince  to  remain  in  Jersey, 
495  ;  declared  by  Charles  to  be  without 
religion,  553 ;  supports  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Scots,  hi.  422 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  Bupert  created,  i. 
352 ;  see  Rupert,  Prince 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  1605  (Francis 
Clifford),  resigns  the  command  of  the 
Yorkshire  royalists,  i.  82 

Curl,  Walter  (Bishop  of  Winchester), 
Cromwell's  courtesy  to,  ii.  343 


Dalkeith,  Lady,  has  charge  of  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta,  ii.  465 ;  carries  her  to 
France,  573 

Darley,  Henry,  proposes  to  impeach  the 
queen,  i.  170 

Dartford,  the  Kentish  insurgents  fall 
back  on,  hi.  383 

Dartmouth,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 
i.  162, 243  ;  surrenders  to  Maurice,  279 ; 
stormed  by   Fairfax,  ii.  431 ;   letters 
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from  the  queen  and  Jermyn  intercepted 
at,  432 
Daubigny,   Lady,   her  part   in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  172 ;  denies  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  185 
Davenant,  William,  sent  to  urge  Charles 

to  yield  to  the  Scots,  ii.  553 
Daventry,  the  king  arrives  at,  ii.  197 

Deal  Castle,  won  by  the  royalists,  iii. 
384;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395; 
failure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  re- 
lieve, 450 ;  surrender  of,  467 

Deane,  Richard,  Colonel,  joins  Cromwell 
in  negotiating  for  a  settlement  of  the 
nation,  iii.  553 

Deans  and  Chapters,  lands  of  the,  Fair- 
fax asks  for  the  sale  of,  iii.  242 

Death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  583, 
n.  1 ;  few  signatures  appended  to,  584 ; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  signatures  to, 
589 ;  erasures  in,  590 ;  pressure  em- 
ployed to  obtain  signatures  to,  591 

Declaration  against  the  army,  the,  is- 
sued by  both  Houses,  iii.  43 ;  expunged 
from  the  Commons'  journals,  97;  re- 
pealed by  ordinance,  108 

Declaration  of  the  Army,  the  first,  pre- 
sented by  the  officers  at  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  iii.  64 

Declaration  of  the  Army,  the  second, 
political  programme  contained  in,  iii. 
115;  received  by  the  Commons,  121; 
the  Commons  reject  the  constitutional 
proposals  of,  126 

De  la  Torre,  Diego,  Spanish  agent  in 
Ireland,  ii.  539 ;  accompanies  Rinuc- 
cini  to  Kilkenny,  544 

Delinquents,  expenses  of  the  war  to  be 
borne  by,  i.  21 ;  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of,  43 ;  allowed  to  compound, 
iii.  7;  required  to  take  the  covenant 
and  the  negative  oath,  8 

Dell,  William,  preaches  a  sermon  ob- 
noxious to  the  Presbyterians,  ii.  572 

Denbigh,  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii. 
521 

Denbigh,  first  Earl  of,  1623  (William 
Feilding),  killed  at  Birmingham,  i.  124 

Denbigh,  second  Earl  of,  1643  (Basil 
Feilding),  commands  in  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire,  i.  415;  resigns  his 
command,  ii.  145;  visits  Fairfax,  iii. 
555  ;  failure  of  his  mission  to  the  king, 
556 ;  refuses  to  sit  as  a  commissioner 
at  the  king's  trial,  560 

Denmark,  Charles  asks  help  from,  i.  45  ; 
money  and  arms  sent  to  Charles  from, 
74 ;  proposed  cession  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  to,  163 ;  makes  war  against 
Sweden,  318 ;  abandonment  of  the 
design  to  cede  Orkney  and  Shetland 
to,  ib. 

Denton,  William,  Dr.,  his  information  on 
the  motives  of  the  Independents'  re- 
moval of  the  king,  iii.  78,  n.  2 ;  assists 
Lady  Verney,  311 


Deptford,  Fairfax's  soldiers  push  on  to, 
iii.  170;  occupied  and  abandoned  by 
the  Kentish  insurgents,  383 

Derby,  Countess  of,  calls  on  Rupert  for 
help,  i.  124;  is  besieged  in  Lathom 
House,  372,  427-9 

Derby,  Earl  of,  1642  (James  Stanley), 
fails  to  take  Manchester,  i.  38 ;  hard 
pressed  in  Lancashire,  157 

Derby  House,  Committee  of,  see  Com- 
mittee of  Derby  House 

Dering,  Sir  Edward,  his  house  plundered, 
i.  15 ;  deserts  the  king  and  dies,  353 

Desborough,  John,  Major,  afterwards 
Colonel,  supports  Bethel  at  Langport, 
ii.  239  ;  attacks  the  clubmen  on  Wim- 
bledon Hill,  279  ;  joins  in  a  letter  from 
four  colonels  to  Hammond,  iii.  506 

Devenish,  Thomas,  gives  information  on 
Ogie's  plot,  i.  311 

Devizes,  Hopton  besieged  in,  i.  202; 
Wiltshire  horse  surprised  near,  ii.  137  ; 
taken  by  Cromwell,  340 

Devonshire,  threatened  by  Hopton,  i.  81 ; 
Hopton's  advance  in,  88;  Stamford's 
arrival  in,  98  ;  Hopton  subjugates  the 
greater  part  of,  162;  Hopton's  progress 
through,  195;  recruits  offer  themselves 
to  Fairfax  in,  431 ;  disaffection  to  Par- 
liament in,  iii.  427 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Synionds,  joins  the  peace 
party,  i.  61 ;  urges  the  Commons  to 
open  negotiations,  91 ;  thinks  peace 
may  be  secured,  115;  complains  of  the 
'fiery  spirits,'  116;  suspects  Pym  of 
inventing  Waller's  plot,  171;  complains 
of  the  treatment  of  the  women's  mob, 
220;  charges  the  Lords  with  cowardice, 
359 ;  complains  of  the  ambition  of  the 
.clergy,  482 

Dickson,  David,  rejoices  in  the  execution 
of  Montrose's  followers,  ii.  384 

Digby,  Lord,  1641  (George  Digby),  quarrel 
of  Rupert  with,  i.  50  ;  advocates  a 
policy  of  foreign  alliances,  230 ;  becomes 
secretary  of  state,  288  ;  supports  Mont- 
rose, 350 ;  is  confident  of  a  victory  at 
Newbury,  502 ;  tempts  Browne  to 
betray  Abingdon,  ii.  56  ;  warns  Goring 
against  debauches,  138 ;  is  confident  of 
the  effect  of  the  king's  march  into  the 
north,  168  ;  expects  the  royal  army  to 
accomplish  great  things,  193;  advises 
the  king  to  attack  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, 202 ;  his  growing  influence  over 
Charles,  253 ;  urges  the  king  to  make 
the  Scots  believe  that  he  will  abandon 
episcopacy,  256 ;  sanguine  expectations 
of,  274-5  >  complains  of  the  general 
despondency,  276 ;  rejoices  in  Mont- 
rose's victories,  284 ;  continues  to  expect 
success,  286 ;  inspires  Culpepper  with 
hopes  of  success,  320 ;  urges  Leven  to 
join  the  king,  321  ;  explains  away 
Langdale's  defeat  at  Rowton  Heath, 
325  ;     thinks    Montrose's    defeat     at 
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Philiphaugh  of  no  importance,  341  ; 
continues  to  banker  after  a  junction 
with  Montrose,  349 ;  advises  Charles 
to  continue  his  march  towards  Scot- 
land, 351 ;  is  sent  in  command  of  a 
force  intended  to  join  Montrose,  352; 
is  defeated  at  Sherburn  and  escapes  to 
Skipton,  353;  after  various  adventures, 
escapes  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  354 ;  his 
correspondence  read  in  Parliament,  366; 
arrives  in  Dublin  and  denounces  Gla- 
morgan, 408  ;  reported  to  be  about  to 
fetch  the  prince  to  Ireland,  490 ;  urges 
the  prince  to  come  to  France,  495; 
draws  up  instructions  for  Bellievre, 
508;  arrives  in  Dublin,  and  directs 
Ormond  to  obey  the  queen  and  prince, 
537 ;  accompanies  Ormond  to  Kilkenny, 
543 ;  carries  on  a  negotiation  with 
Preston,  iii.  346 ;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  that  he  shall  be  excepted  from 
pardon,  510 

Digby,  Sir  John,  takes  Barnstaple  and 
Bideford,  i.  243;  ordered  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  Plymouth,  ii.  429 

Digby,  Sir  John,  commands  at  Newark, 
i.  100 

Digby,  Sir  Kenehn,  arrangements  for 
sending  to  Rome,  ii.  123 ;  his  mission 
to  Rome,  379;  engages  that  Charles 
shall  repeal  the  penal  statutes,  411 ; 
articles  brought  from  Rome  by,  417 

Directory,  the.  the  Assembly  asked  to 
prepare,  ii.  12;  ordinance  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  51 

Disbanded  soldiers,  see  Reformadoes 

Dissenting  Brethren,  the,  opinions  of, 
i.  306  ;  issue  the  '  Apologetical  Narra- 
tion,' 315  ;  voluminous  arguments  of, 
ii.  51 ;  ask  for  congregational  Presby- 
terianism,  52  ;  refuse  to  produce  a 
scheme  of  Church  reform,  372  ;  declare 
for  full  liberty  of  conscience,  373 

Dodington,  Sir  Francis,  resolution  of  the 
Houses  excepting  from  pardon,  iii.  510 

Doncaster,  Charles  turns  back  at,  ii.  261 ; 
Cromwell  waits  for  artillery  at,  iii.  432  ; 
Rainsborough  murdered  at,  493 

Donnington  Castle,  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  i.  257;  abandonment  of  the  siege 
of,  497  ;  summoned  by  Manchester,  510 ; 
relieved  by  Charles,  512 

Dorchester,  surrenders  to  the  royalists, 
i.  226 

Dorset,  falls  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  i.  226 ;  the 
clubmen  of,  ii.  277 ;  book  of  the  com- 
mittee of,  iii.  9 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  1624  (Edward  Sackvile), 
the  king's  reproof  to,  ii.  361 ;  attends  a 
council  at  Hampton  Court,  iii.  206 

Douglas,  Marquis  of,  1633  (William 
Douglas),  declares  for  Montrose,  ii. 
355 ;  fights  at  Philiphaugh,  336 

Dover,  Earl  of,  1628  (Henry  Carey),  in- 
tercepted letter  of,  i.  170 


Dover  Castle,  surprised  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, i.  15  ;  Gibbons  sent  to  re- 
lieve, iii.  386 ;  relieved  by  Rich,  394 

Downes,  John,  Cromwell's  interference 
with,  iii.  586 

Doyley,  Charles,  Colonel,  tries  to  obtain 
possession  of  Bristol,  iii.  154 

Dublin,  arrival  of  a  committee  from  the 
English  Parliament  at,  i.  138  ;  distress 
of  Ormond's  army  in,  141 ;  peace  con- 
ferences in,  ii.  113;  Owen  O'Neill  and 
Preston  propose  to  attack,  538  ;  Or- 
mond's peace  proclaimed  in,  539 ;  Or- 
mond resolves  to  make  over  to  the 
English  Parliament,  544 ;  failure  of  the 
confederates  to  take,  576 ;  refuses  to 
support  Ormond's  soldiers,  iii.  30 ; 
failure  of  the  confederates  to  take,  348 ; 
arrival  of  Michael  Jones  in,  ib. 

Dulbier,  John,  Colonel,  besieges  Basing 
House,  ii.  344;  joins  Holland's  rising, 
iii.  409;  rides  away  from  Kingston, 
411 ;  killed  at  St.  Neots,  412 

Dumfries,  occupied  by  Montrose,  i.  395  ; 
Digby's  horse  routed  near,  ii.  354 

Dumoulin,  urges  Ormond  to  make  peace 
with  the  Supreme  Council,  ii.  538 

Duncannon,  surrender  of,  ii.  396 

Dundee,  taken  by  Montrose,  ii.  178 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  1622  (Charles 
Seton),  consults  with  Loudoun,  ii.  462; 
sent  to  London  by  Charles,  523  ;  goes 
to  England  to  open  communications 
between  the  king  and  the^Scottish  com- 
missioners, iii.  69 ;  accompanies  the 
king  to  Althorp,  88  ;  urges  Charles  to 
ask  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
to  connive  at  his  escape  from  Holmby, 
89  ;  brings  a  message  from  the  king  to 
Parliament,  and  goes  to  France,  98 

Dungan  Hill,  Preston  posted  on,  iii.  349 ; 
battle  of,  350 

Dunkeld,  Montrose's  army  at,  ii.  177; 
junction  of  Montrose  and  Aboyne  at, 
265 

Dunkirk,  besieged  by  the  French  and 
Dutch,  ii.  556 ;  surrender  of,  558 

Dunster  Castle,  submits  to  the  king, 
i.  195 ;  surrenders  to  Blake,  ii.  466 

Dutch,  the,  see  Netherlands 

Dutch  ambassadors,  failure  of  the  media- 
tion of,  i.  387 ;  urge  Charles  to  make 
peace,  413  ;  urge  Parliament  to  accept 
the  king's  terms,  ii.  141 

Duppa,  Brian  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  con- 
sulted by  Charles,  ii.  552 

Dyves,  Sir  Lewis,  occupies  Newport 
Pagnell,  i.  285 ;  abandons  Newport 
Pagnell,  286  ;  commands  at  Sherborne, 
ii.  277 


Eastern  Association,  the,  formation  of, 
i.  89;  appointment  of  Manchester  to 
command,  the  army  of,  225 ;  Lincoln- 
shire added  to,  280 ;  Charles  threatens 
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to  invade,  486;  calls  on  Manchester 
for  protection,  489;  announces  its 
inability  to  pay  its  troops,  ii.  16 ;  en- 
rolment in  the  New  Model  Army  of 
the  soldiers  of,  14S ;  Fairfax  ordered 
to  protect,  198;  Cromwell  raises  volun- 
teers in.  201 ;  Digby  advises  the  king 
to  attack,  202 ;  Charles  marches  to- 
wards, 262 ;  growing  royalist  feeling 
in,  562 ;  fall  of  rents  in,  iii.  5 ;  pre- 
parations for  a  rising  in,  328  ;  royalism 
in,  372 

EasternCounties,  see  Eastern  Association 

Edgehill,  Charles's  position  on,  i.  49 ; 
the  royal  army  descends  from,  51 ; 
battle  of,  52 ;  meeting  of  the  king  and 
queen  at.  194 

Edinburgh,  outbreak  of  the  plague  at, 
ii.  329 

Edwards,  Thomas,  writes  "  Gangraena," 
iii.  322 

Eglinton,  Lord,  1612  (Alexander  Mont- 
gomery), holds  out  at  Marston  Moor, 
i.  444 ;  dispersal  of  a  band  levied  by, 
ii.  328 ;  supports  the  Whigganiore 
Raid,  iii.  488 

EiTion  BasilikS,  iii.  599 

Elcho,  Lord  (David  Wemyss),  commands 
the  covenanting  army  at  Perth,  ii.  87 ; 
is  defeated  at  Tippermuir,  88  ;  opposes 
Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  269 

Elders,  elected  in  London,  ii.  505 

Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis,  lands  at 
Greenwich,  i.  479;  possible  intention 
to  place  on  the  English  throne,  480 ; 
takes  the  covenant,  ib. ;  offers  em- 
ployment in  Germany  to  Cromwell,  iii. 
36;  visit-,  the  army,  175 

Eleven  members,  the,  charge  of  the  army 
against,  iii.  121  ;  their  suspension  de- 
manded, 128;  renewed  demand  for  their 
suspension,  129;  withdraw  from  the 
House,  ib. ;  the  army  offers  to  post- 
pone the  charge  against,  131 ;  articles 
against,  150;  ask  leave  to  go  abroad, 
156 ;  flight  of  six  of,  181 ;  accusation 
of  the  ten  survivors  of,  292 ;  abandon- 
ment of  the  impeachment  of,  391 ;  re- 
expelled,  543 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  kept  as  a  hostage, 
i.  60;  proposed  marriage  for,  ii.  in; 
■visits  her  father  at  Hampton  Court, 
iii.  231  ;  takes  leave  of  her  father,  592, 

593 
Ely,   Cromwell    stops    the    use    of    the 
Prayer    Book  in   the   cathedral  of,  i. 

363 

Ely,  the  Isle  of,  Cromwell  sent  to  secure, 
ii.  192 

Emery,  Sieur  d'  (Michel  Particelli),  sup- 
ports Henrietta  Maria,  ii.  411 

Engagement  between  Charles  and  the 
Scots,  the,  signature  of,  iii.  272 ;  buried 
in  the  Castle  garden,  275 ;  scheme  of 
settlement  of,  277 ;  removal  from  office 
of  the  supporters  of,  491 


ESS 

Enghien,  Duke  of  (Louis  de  Bourbon), 
gains  the  victory  of  Rocroy,  i.  318; 
captures  Thionville,  319;  sent  to  help 
Turenne,  ii.  121 ;  defeats  Mercy  at 
Freiburg,  122;  takes  part  in  the  victory 
of  Nbrdlingen,  275 ;  besieges  Dunkirk, 

5.56 

Episcopacy,  the  Commons  propose  to 
abolish,  i.  22  ;  bill  for  the  abolition  of, 
98 ;  proposal  of  the  peace  party  for 
the  modification  of,  310 ;  its  abolition 
proposed  at  Uxbridge,  ii.  70 ;  Charles 
refuses  to  abandon,  73  ;  Charles  rejects 
Digby 's  proposal  to  make  the  Scots 
think  he  will  abandon1,  257;  Charles 
proposes  to  retain  in  certain  dioceses 
488 ;  Charles's  arguments  for  support- 
ing, 516:  ordinance  for  the  abolition 
OI>  527  5  Charles's  reasons  for  support- 
ing, 579  ;  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
admit  the  continuance  of,  iii.  159; 
Charles's  offers  at  Newport  about,  477, 
478 

Erastianism,  spread  of,  ii.  368;  Baillie 
laments  the  prevalence  of,  369 

Erie,  Sir  Walter,  abandons  the  siege  of 
Corfe  Castle,  i.  226 ;  declares  against 
the  army,  iii.  94 

Ernely,  Sir  Michael,  defeated  by  Mel- 
drum,  ii.  33 

Essex,  few  royalists  in,  i.  14 ;  petitions 
for  peace,  95 ;  petitions  against  the 
army,  iii.  34 ;  the  disbandment  of  the 
army  asked  by  the  clergy  of,  50 ;  ex- 
pected royalist  rising  in.  333;  petitions 
for  the  King's  restoration  from,  372 ; 
arrival  of  Norwich  in,  392;  seizure  of  the 
county  committee  of,  395 ;  rising  in, 
396 ;  movements  of  the  royalists  in, 
397  ;  march  of  Fairfax  in,  398 

Essex,  Earl  of,  1604  (Robert  Devereux), 
takes  leave  of  the  Houses,  i.  24;  takes 
command  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
25  :  reviews  his  army  at  Northampton, 
32  ;  sends  to  London  for  money,  33 ; 
occupies  Worcester,  36  ;  reaches  Kine- 
ton  in  pursuit  of  the  king,  48 ;  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  54; 
retreats  to  Warwick,  59 ;  returns  to 
London,  62;  thanked  by  Parliament, 
63  ;  ordered  to  take  the  field,  64 ;  com- 
mands at  Turnham  Green,  68  ;  throws 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Thames,  69; 
establishes  himself  at  Windsor,  73; 
blamed  by  Marten  as  inactive,  84;  lays 
siege  to  Reading,  149 ;  reduces  Read- 
ing, 151 ;  demands  pay  for  his  army, 
152;  his  want  of  authority,  156;  ad- 
vances against  Oxford,  175 ;  being 
blamed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
offers  to  resign,  182;  condition  of  his 
army,  192 ;  proposes  to  offer  peace  on 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford,  ib. ; 
fresh  cavalry  to  be  raised  for  the  army 
of.  209 :  caricatured  in  London,  211 ; 
u.  mands  reinforcements,  and  that  his 
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position  as  commander-in-chief  may  be 
recognised,  213;  concessions  to,  214; 
refuses  to  join  the  peace  party,  216 ; 
gives  commissions  to  Manchester  and 
Waller,  225,  226  ;  appointed  to  relieve 
Gloucester,  237 ;  his  march  to  Glou- 
cester, 239-42 ;  occupies  Tewkesbury, 
244;  makes  for  Newbury,  245;  his 
plan  of  battle,  248;  fights  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  249 ;  pushes  on  to 
Reading,  257 ;  his  reception  in  London, 
278  ;  abandons  Reading  and  falls  back 
on  Windsor,  279 ;  makes  demands  on 
the  City,  ib. ;  occupies  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  and  fortifies  St.  Albans,  286 ;  re- 
mains at  St.  Albans,  293 ;  vote  increas- 
ing the  army  of,  295;  takes  offence 
with  Vane,  322 ;  sends  to  Parliament 
a  letter  from  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
353  >  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  en- 
trusted with  an  attack  on  Oxford,  375 ; 
distrusted  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  398  ;  remonstrates  with  the 
Lords,  399;  is  unable  to  stir,  402;  joins 
Waller  in  occupying  Reading,  407 ; 
occupies  Abingdon,  410 ;  moves  to  Is- 
lip,  413 ;  holds  a  council  of  war  at 
Stow-on- the- Wold,  415;  resolves  to 
march  into  the  West,  416 ;  ordered  to  be- 
siege Oxford,  417;  defies  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  418 ;  relieves  Lyme 
and  takes  Weymouth,  420;  persists  in 
going  to  the  West,  ib. ;  his  defects  as 
a  commander,  421 ;  refuses  a  safe-con- 
duct to  the  queen,  457 ;  resolves  to  march 
into  Cornwall,  458 ;  reaches  Lostwith- 
iel,  460;  refuses  to  treat  for  peace, 
462 ;  outmanoeuvred,  463 ;  blocked  up, 
464 ;  escape  of  the  cavalry  of,  467 ; 
flight  of,  468 ;  surrender  of  the  in- 
fantry of,  469 ;  thanked  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  481 ;  writes  a  querulous 
letter  from  Portsmouth,  484 ;  delay  in 
equipping  the  infantry  of,  488 ;  equip- 
ment of  the  infantry  of,  490 ;  ordered 
to  join  Manchester  and  Waller,  491 ;  is 
unable  to  leave  Portsmouth,  493 ; 
joins  Manchester,  498 ;  left  ill  at 
Reading,  ib. ;  is  present  at  a  confer- 
ence on  impeaching  Cromwell,  ii.  25  ; 
proposal  to  exempt  from  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  31;  resents  the  pressure 
put  on  the  Lords  to  pass  the  ordinance 
for  Laud's  attainder,  44 ;  supports  the 
rejection  of  the  names  of  Independent 
officers,  142 ;  surrenders  his  command, 
145 ;  death  of,  530 ;  funeral  of,  531 ; 
destruction  of  his  effigy,  533 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Charles  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate with,  i.  63;  speaks  against 
allowing  the  king  to  come  to  West- 
minster, iii.  478 

Everard,  gives  information  of  a  plan  for 
an  attack  on  the  City,  iii.  361 

Evesham,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  i.  415 ; 


Charles  sets  out  from,  457 ;  stormed 
by  Massgy,  ii.  190 

Ewer,  Isaac,  Colonel,  said  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  an  attack  on  the  City,  iii.  361 ; 
presents  the  Army  Remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  508 ;  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  520;  ac- 
companies Hammond  to  Windsor,  521 ; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Excise,  proposed  by  Pym,  i.  117;  ordi- 
nance for  the  levy  of,  209 ;  granted  to 
Charles  by  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
362  ;  estimate  of  the  amount  of,  iii.  3  ; 
riot  at  Smithfield  against,  29 

Exeter,  threatened  by  Hopton,  i.  88 ; 
holds  out  for  the  Parliament,  162 ;  sur- 
renders to  the  royalists,  243 ;  Hen- 
rietta Maria  at,  456 ;  arrival  of  Charles 
a^>  457 ;  misconduct  of  Goring  at,  ii. 
x36>  315;  the  Prince  of  Wales  at,  316; 
Fairfax  occupies  positions  round,  427 ; 
surrenders  on  special  conditions,  465 

Expenditure,   private,    increase    of,    iii. 

Eyre,  Thomas,  Colonel,  receives  Charles 
at  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  526 

Eyre,  William,  Colonel,  attempts  to  rouse 
the  soldiers  to  support  the  Agreement 
of  the  People,  iii.  253 

Eythin,  Lord,  1642  (James  King),  acts  as 
Newcastle's  military  adviser,  i.  283 ; 
character  of,  372  ;  his  altercation  with 
Rupert,  441  ;  takes  refuge  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 448 


Fairfax,  Lady,  betrays  her  husband's 
secrets  to  the  king,  iii.  203 ;  makes  a 
disturbance  at  the  king's  trial,  571, 
572 

Fairfax,  second  Viscount,  1640  (Ferdi- 
nando  Fairfax),  agrees  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, i.  38  ;  is  defeated  at  Tadcaster, 
and  retreats  to  Selby,  82  ;  besieged  in 
Leeds,  122 ;  hard  pressed  by  New- 
castle, 186;  defeated  at  Adwalton 
Moor,  189 ;  takes  refuge  in  Hull, 
where  he  is  invited  to  assume  the 
governorship,  190  ;  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament in  the  governorship,  221 ;  is 
master  of  the  East  Riding,  371 ;  takes 
part  in  the  capture  of  Selby,  396 ;  re- 
fuses to  consent  to  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  432 ;  posted  on  the  right  "at 
Marston  Moor,  440 ;  defeated,  443 ; 
asks  for  a  settlement  of  church  govern- 
ment and  peace,  451 ;  sent  to  besiege 
the  Yorkshire  fortresses,  452;  takes 
Helmsley,  519;  urges  Leven  to  march 
to  Manchester,  ii.  172;  death  of,  iii. 
340,  n.  2 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  successes  of,  in  the 
West  Riding,  i.  101 ;  besieged  in  Leeds, 
122;  surprises  and  loses  Wakefield, 
163 ;  escapes  from  Adwalton  Moor, 
189;   takes  refuge   in   Hull,   190;  re- 
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moves  liis  cavalry  from  Hull,  and  joins 
Cromwell  and  Willoughby  ^.t  Boston, 
281 ;  takes  part  in  Winceby  fight,  282  ; 
recovers  Gainsborough,  and  defeats 
Byron  at  Xantwich,  346 ;  influence  of, 
in  the  "West  Riding,  371 ;  drives  the 
royalists  out  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
takes  part  in  the  capture  of  Selby, 
396 ;  commands  his  father's  horse  at 
Marston  Moor,  440;  cuts  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  446 ;  the  Commons 
vote  for  his  appointment  as  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army,  ii.  63  ;  char- 
acter of,  64 ;  commission  granted  to, 
144;  ordered  to  relieve  Taunton,  163; 
is  subjected  to  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  164 ;  sends  a  detachment  to 
relieve  Taunton,  165  ;  ordered  to  besiege 
Oxford,  169 ;  forms  the  first  siege  of 
Oxford,  171 ;  ordered  to  abandon  the 
.  198 ;  marches  against  the  king, 
ib. ;  allowed  to  march  where  he  will, 
200;  approaches  Daventry,  203;  his 
merits  as  a  commander,  204;  is  joined 
by  Cromwell,  205 ;  his  conduct  at 
Naseby,  215  ;  moves  towards  the  West, 
227 ;  is  ordered  to  act  according  to  his 
discretion,  228 ;  distress  in  his  army, 
ib. ;  goes  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  229 ; 
is  opposed  by  the  clubmen,  230,  231 ; 
replies  to  the  clubmen,  232  ;  arrives  at 
Beaminster  and  learns  that  the  third 
siege  of  Taunton  has  been  raised,  234  ; 
out-manoeuvres  Goring  on  the  Yeo, 
236;  prepares  to  attack  Goring,  237 ; 
defeats  Goring  at  Langport,  239 ;  be- 
sieges and  takes  Bridgwater,  241, 
242  ;  his  movements  after  the  capture 
of  Bridgwater,  277 ;  takes  Sherborne 
Castle,  279;  besieges  Bristol,  281; 
summons  Bristol,  and  announces  his 
political  principles,  287 ;  forwards  to 
Parliament  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  316 ;  his  movements 
after  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  340; 
takes  Tiverton,  342 ;  resolves  to  winter 
near  Exeter,  343 ;  occupies  positions 
round  Exeter,  427 ;  storms  Dartmouth 
and  completes  the  investment  of 
Exeter,  431 ;  advances  against  Hopton, 
434;  defeats  Hopton  at  Torrington, 
435 ;  enters  Launceston,  436  ;  occupies 
Bodmin,  437 ;  offers  terms  to  Hopton, 
438 ;  disbands  Hopton's  army,  439 ; 
reduces  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  465 ; 
instructed  to  forward  letters  from  the 
king  to  Westminster,  470;  summons 
Oxford,  484 ;  accepts  the  surrender  of 
Oxford,  485 ;  meets  the  king  on  the 
way  to  Holmby,  iii.  24;  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  be  kept  up  in 
England,  32 ;  offers  to  despatch  troops 
to  Ireland,  ib. ;  disclaims  knowledge 
of  the  officers'  petition,  38 ;  ordered 
by  the  Commons  to  suppress  the  peti- 
tion of    the  soldiers,   40 ;  informs  the 
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Commons  that  they  have  been  misin- 
formed, 45 ;  does  not  support  the  par- 
liamentary   commissioners,   47 ;    asks 
the  officers  to  encourage  volunteering 
for  Ireland,  48 ;   goes  to   London  for 
medical   advice,   49 ;    ordered  by  the 
Commons  to  return  to  head- quarters, 
70 ;  recommends  a  general  rendezvous, 
81 ;  hesitates  between  Parliament  and 
the   soldiers,   83 ;    ordered  by  Parlia- 
ment to  appoint  a  rendezvous  on  New- 
market Heath,   97;     ordered   by  the 
Commons  to    take  the  king  back  to 
Holmby,  98  ;  receives  a  representation 
from  the  Agitators  on  Kentford  Heath, 
100 ;  visits  Charles  at  Childerley,  105  ; 
sends  to  Parliament  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  Kentford  Heath,  106 ; 
signs    the    letter    of    twelve    officers 
to  the  City,  112;  ordered  by  Parlia- 
ment to  retreat,  and  to  send  the  king 
to  Richmond,  122 ;  allows  Charles  to 
have  his  chaplains  with  him,  and  or- 
ders Whalley  to  attend  him  to  Rich- 
mond, 125 ;  refuses  to  remove  outside 
a  radius  of  forty  miles  from  London, 
126 ;  orders  Rossiter  to  come  to  head- 
quarters,   129 ;     in    agreement    with 
Cromwell,  133  ;  expresses  readiness  to 
tolerate   the   Roman    Catholics,    143; 
speaks  to  Charles  of  the  dangers  of  a 
Scottish  invasion,  154 ;    appointed  to 
command  all   the   forces   in  England 
and  Wales,  156;  establishes  his  head- 
quarters at  Colnbrook,   170;    Charles 
appeals  to  the  supposed  cupidity  of, 
172  ;  enters  London,    175 ;    appointed 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  176 ;  accom- 
panies the  army  through  the  City  in  a 
carriage,    ib. ;   declares    that    he   has 
fought  for  the   Great   Charter,    178; 
objects   to   purging   the   House,  183; 
demands    money    from    the   London 
citizens,  195  ;  forwards  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  release  of  prisoners  who 
have  spoken  words  against  the  king, 
196  ;  asks  Parliament  to  stop  the  libels 
against   the   army,  200;    recommends 
the   sale   of  the  lands  of  deans  and 
chapters,  242 ;  issues  a  manifesto  to 
the   army,   253 ;    instructs  Hammond 
to  secure  Charles,   286 ;   succeeds  his 
father,   340,   n.   2;  see  Fairfax,  third 
Lord 
Fairfax,   third  Viscount,   1648   (Thomas 
Fairfax),  gives  warning  to  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  of  the  approach  of  a  mob,  iii. 
340 ;  sends  Cromwell  into  Wales,  565, 
368 ;  announces  his  intention  of  with- 
drawing the  regiments  from  Whitehall 
and  the  Mews,  369 ;  ordered  to  march 
to  the  North,  373 ;  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  order  given  to,  374 ;  asked  to 
revoke    his    orders    withdrawing    the 
regiments  at  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
ib. ;  holds  a  rendezvous  at  Hounslow, 
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383;  skilful  strategy  of,  386;  marches 
against  the  Kentish  insurgents,  387; 
defeats  them  at  Maidstone,  389;  dis- 
perses their  army,  390;  marches  through 
Essex,  398;  hopes  to  force  his  way 
into  Colchester,  400 ;  repulsed,  401 ; 
begins  the  siege  of  Colchester,  402 ; 
asked  to  spare  a  troop  of  horse  to 
serve  against  Holland,  408 ;  orders 
Sir  Hardress  Waller  to  remain  in  the 
West,  427;  is  joined  by  the  Suffolk 
trained  bands  and  completes  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Colchester,  453 ; 
presses  on  the  siege,  454 ;  receives  the 
capitulation  of  Colchester,  and  argues 
that  '  soldiers  of  fortune '  shall  be 
executed,  458;  excuses  the  execution 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  462 ;  assures  the 
superior  officers  of  quarter  for  their 
lives,  463 ;  Milton's  sonnet  to,  466 ; 
urged  by  Ludlow  to  stop  the  Treaty  of 
Newport  by  force,  470;  summons  a 
council  of  officers  to  consider  The 
Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  and  de- 
clares against  passing  by  Parliament, 
498  ;  recalls  Hammond,  519  ;  demands 
money  for  the  City,  and  announces 
that  the  army  will  enter  London,  530 ; 
takes  up  his  quarters  at  Whitehall, 
531 ;  asked  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
after  Pride's  purge,  539 ;  seizes  money 
in  the  City,  542  ;  visited  by  four  peers, 
555  '■>  present  at  the  first  sitting  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  565 ;  his  poli- 
tical helplessness,  577 ;  urged  to  sit 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  579 ; 
said  to  have  entreated  the  Council  of 
Officers  to  spare  the  king,  589 ;  see 
Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas 

Falkland,  Viscount,  1633  (Lucius  Cary), 
nature  of  the  royalism  of,  i.  7;  sent 
to  Westminster  to  negotiate,  19;  des- 
pises the  parliamentary  army,  36 ; 
reproves  Rupert,  50;  calls  out  for 
peace  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  241 ; 
killed  at  Newbury,  250;  character  of, 
256 

Falmouth,  Henrietta  Maria  sails  from, 

i-  457 

Fanning,  Dominic,  intrusive  mayor  of 
Limerick,  ii.  541 

Farmers  of  the  customs,  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  lend  to  Parliament,  i.  96 

Farnham,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  286; 
Waller  retreats  to,  401 ;  Waller  again 
retreats  to,  465 ;  occupied  and  evacu- 
ated by  Goring,  ii.  57;  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  castle  of,  hi.  407 ;  Charles 
passes  through,  on  his  way  from  Hurst 
Castle,  549 

Farquharson,  Donald,  killed  at  Aberdeen, 
ii.  186 

Farr,  Colonel,  seizes  the  Essex  Com- 
mittee, iii.  395 

Farringdon  Castle,  Cromwell  fails  to 
take,  ii.  158 


Feilding,  Richard,  Colonel,  surrenders 
Reading,  150;  condemned  to  death 
and  pardoned,  151 

Feilding,  Viscount  (Basil  Feilding),  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  52,  53  ; 
becomes  Earl  of  Denbigh,  151 ;  see 
Denbigh,  second  Earl  of 

Fell,  Dr.  Samuel,  as  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  resists  the 
visitation,  iii.  141 ;  deprivation  of,  302 

Ferrybridge,  meeting  of  Leven,  Man- 
chester, and  Fairfax  at,  i.  452 

Fethard,  Ormond's  peace  proclaimed  at, 
ii.  541 

Fiennes,  Nathanael,  surrenders  Bristol, 
i.  210;  condemned  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial  and  pardoned  by  Essex,  211; 
restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  291 ;  opposes  Marten's 
motion  for  a  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
iii.  201 ;  draws  up  a  declaration  in 
support  of  the  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
298 ;  defends  the  king's  final  answer 
from  Newport,  531 ;  said  to  have  been 
offered  a  secretaryship,  532  ;  liberated 
after  Pride's  purge,  539 

Fife,  Montrose's  feint  against,  ii.  266; 
slaughter  of  its  levies  at  Kilsyth,  271 ; 
abandons  its  resistance  to  Hamilton's 
levies,  iii.  405 

Fifths,  paid  to  wives  and  children  of  the 
delinquent  clergy,  and  of  the  owners  of 
sequestered  estates,  iii.  7,  9 

Fifty  subsidies,  a  forced  loan  of,  i.  257 

Firebrace,  Henry,  plans  Charles's  escape, 

.iii-  333 

Fitzwilliam,  Oliver,  Colonel,  sent  to 
Ireland  to  bring  soldiers  to  England, 
ii.  226 

Fleet,  the  parliamentary,  ships  revolt 
from,  iii.  383,  384;  supported  by  the 
squadron  at  Portsmouth,  395;  weak- 
ness of,  403 ;  disaffection  in,  425 ; 
desertion  of  '  the  Constant  Warwick  ' 
from,  427 ;  separated  from  the  royalist 
fleet  by  a  storm,  468 ;  arrives  in  the 
Downs,  ib. ;  blockades  the  royalist 
fleet  at  Helvoetsluys,  483 

Fleet,  the  royalist,  expels  Rainsborough, 
iii.  384 ;  expected  to  return  to  its  duty, 
395;  strength  of,  403;  crosses  to 
Goree,  404;  Willoughby  of  Parham 
vice-admiral  of,  ib. ;  welcomes  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  422 ;  arrives  off 
Yarmouth,  423;  sails  for  the  Downs, 
434 ;  refuses  to  retreat  to  Holland, 
467  ;  sails  up  the  Thames  and  returns 
to  Holland  without  fighting,  468 ; 
blockaded  %t  Helvoetsluys,  483;  placed 
under  Rupert,  505 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  Colonel,  seizes  club- 
men at  Shaftesbury,  ii.  278 ;  sent  to 
watch  the  king  at  Oxford,  428 ;  elected 
as  a  recruiter,  449;  marches  against 
Oxford,  464 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  quiet  the  army,  iii.  62 
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Fleetwood,  Sir  William,  allowed  to  wait 
on  Charles  at  Newmarket,  iii.  125 

Fleming,  Adjutant-General,  resisted  by 
Poyer,  iii.  325 ;  driven  out  of  Pem- 
broke, 357 ;  killed,  365 

Fleming,  Sir  William,  conveys  to  the 
king  an  overture  from  some  Scottish 
lords,  ii.  255 ;  offers  terms  to  the  Scots 
in  Charles's  name,  256;  sent  to  Ams- 
terdam to  pawn  the  queen's  jewels, 
iii.  328  ;  carries  the  offer  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  come  to  Scotland,  333; 
carries  back  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
prince,  37  r ;  returns  to  announce  the 
terms  on  which  the  prince  will  come, 

417 
Flint,    surrender    of  the    castle    of,    ii. 

521 
Forbes  of  Craigevar,  Sir  William,  makes 

a  charge  in  the  battle   of  Aberdeen, 

ii.  96 

Ford,  Sir  Edward,  seizes  Arundel,  i. 
297 

Fortescue,  Sir  Faithful,  deserts  to  the 
king  at  Edgehill,  i.  52 

Forth,  Earl  of,  1642  (Patrick  Kuthven), 
appointed  to  command  as  general  at 
Edgehill,  i.  51 ;  appointed  permanently 
to  the  command,  59 ;  influence  of, 
upon  Charles's  strategy,  79;  comes 
to  Hopton's  assistance,  378 ;  takes  the 
command  at  Cheriton,  382;  advises 
the  king  on  the  campaign  of  1644, 406  ; 
probably  suggests  Charles's  plan  of 
campaign  in  1644,  413 ;  created  Earl 
of  Brentford,  ib. ;  see  Brentford,  Earl 
of 

Fortifications,  scheme  for  the  demolition 
of,  iii.  31 

Fountain,  John,  is  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  money  to  Parliament,  i.  40, 

Four  Bills,  the,  drawn  up  by  the  Lords 
in  the  form  of  propositions,  iii.  264 ; 
intended  to  test  Charles's  sincerity, 
265 ;  the  Commons  proceed  with,  269  ; 
passed,  270 ;  presented  to  Charles, 
271  ;  rejected  by  Charles,  275 
Fowey,  secured  by  Essex,  i.  464 
France,  Henrietta  Maria  hopes  for 
soldiers  from,  i.  75 ;  state  of,  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  318 ;  territorial 
aggrandisement  of,  319;  in  league 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  410; 
Charles  hopes  for  assistance  from, 
492 ;  Henrietta  Maria  pleads  for  help 
from,  ii.  121 ;  occupies  the  Upper 
Rhine,  122;  gains  ground  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  275;  the 
Presbyterians  hope  for  the  support  of, 
319 ;  the  queen  hopes  for  troops  from 
the  Catholics  of,  378  ;  Henrietta  Maria 
receives  an  offer  of  money  from  the 
clergy  of,  411;  proposal  to  send  to 
England  an  army  from,  433 ;  report 
that    he  queen  will  obtain  money  and 


GEN 

troops  from,  490 ;  capture  of  Mardyk 
and  siege  of  Dunkirk  by,  556 ;  weakened 
by  the  Spanish  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
and  by  the  Fronde,  iii.  415 ;  her 
predominance  in  Germany  secured  by 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  483 ;  con- 
tinuance of  the  Fronde  in,  ib. 
Frazer,  Lord,  1637  (Andrew  Frazer),  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  ii. 

95 

Frazers,  the,  join  Hurry  against  Montrose, 
ii.  182 

Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  see 
Orange,  Prince  of 

Freiburg,  battle  of,  ii.  122 

Fronde,  the,  the  beginning  of,  iii.  415 ; 
continuance  of,  483 

Fulford,  occupied  by  Fairfax,  ii.  427 

Fuller,  Thomas,  character  of,  i.  325  ;  his 
plea-  for  peace  and  the  king,  326 ;  his 
sermon  on  Reformation,  327 ;  flies  to 
Oxford,  328  ;  becomes  Hopton's  chap- 
lain, 329 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
Puritans,  ib. ;  calls  the  sectaries 
Donatists,  367 ;  relieved  from  taking 
the  covenant,  ii.  465 

Fyvie  Castle,  Montrose's  defence  of,  ii.  99 


Gage,  Henry,  Colonel,  relieves  Basing 
House,  i.  498 ;  joins  in  the  relief  of 
Banbury,  ib.  ;  see  Gage,  Sir  Henry 

Gage,  Sir  Henry,  relieves  Basing  House, 
i.  518  ;  killed,  ii.  57 ;  plan  for  employ- 
ing in  South  Wales,  109;  see  Gage, 
Henry 

Gainsborough,  surprised  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham,  i.  221 ;  Crom- 
well's victory  at,  223  ;  retreat  of  Crom- 
well into,  ib. ;  retaken  by  Newcastle, 
224;  recovered  by  Fairfax,  345; 
abandoned  after  the  relief  of  New- 
castle, 374 

Galway,  taken  by  the  confederates,  i.  259 

Gangrcena,  enumeration  of  heresies  in 
iii.  322 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Bernard  (Bernardo 
Guasconi),  condemned  to  be  shot,  iii. 
459 ;  reprieved,  460 

Gauden,  John,  Dr.,  author  of  Eikon 
JBasiliTce,  iii.  600 

Gayer,  Sir  John,  active  as  lord  mayor 
in  resisting  the  army,  iii.  114;  im- 
peached, 204 

Gell,  Sir  John,  surrender  of  Lichfield  to, 
i.  113;  takes  part  in  the  combat  on 
Hopton  Heath,  123  ;  fails  to  co-operate 
with  Cromwell,  166 ;  joins  Cromwell 
at  Nottingham,  186 ;  his  men  undisci- 
plined, ib. ;  joins  Leven,  ii.  230 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  see  Scotland,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Confederate 
Catholics,  see  Confederate  Catholics, 
General  Assembly  of 
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Gerard,  Lord,  1645  (Charles  Gerard), 
collects  troops  in  Shropshire,  ii.  286; 
supports  Rupert's  insubordination, 
357 ;  see  Gerard,  Sir  Charles 

Gerard,  Sir  Charles,  commands  the 
royalists  in  South  Wales,  i.  486 ;  ac- 
companies Rupert  to  Oxford,  511  ; 
defeats  Laugharne,  ii.  171 ;  dismissed 
and  raised  to  the  peerage,  see  Gerard, 
Lord 

Gerard,  Sir  Gilbert,  urges  the  Commons 
to  levy  taxes,  i.  105 

Gibbons,  Major,  sent  to  relieve  Dover, 
iii.  386;  employed  to  suppress  a  dis- 
turbance at  Horsham,  407 

Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  1644  (Edward 
Somerset),  character  and  aims  of,  ii. 
109;  his  commission  to  bring  Irish 
soldiers  to  England,  ib. ;  great  pro- 
mises made  to,  in ;  sent  to  Ireland, 
115;  object  of  the  mission  of,  116; 
his  instructions,  117;  receives  from 
Charles  an  engagement  to  confirm  his 
actions,  119;  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  engagement,  120;  receives  a  com- 
mission to  levy  troops,  ib. ;  receives  a 
commission  to  treat  with  the  confede- 
rates, 128 ;  assures  Charles  that  he 
will  bring  him  6,000  Irish,  129;  is 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire, 
ib. ;  sets  out  for  Dublin,  226 ;  is  de- 
layed on  his  way,  255 ;  arrives  in 
Dublin,  395;  sets  out  for  Kilkenny, 
397 ;  difficult  position  of,  398 ;  signs  a 
secret  treat}*,  399 ;  defeasance  of,  401 ; 
distrusted  by  Scarampi,  402;  is  pro- 
mised an  army  for  England,  403  ; 
agrees  with  the  Supreme  Council  to 
compel  Charles  to  assent  to  its  terms, 
404;  expects  to  gain  the  support  of 
Rinuccini,  405 ;  is  won  over  by 
Rinuccini,  406  ;  makes  a  second  secret 
treaty,  407;  his  treaty  denounced 
before  the  Irish  Council,  408;  his 
treaty  denounced  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, 409;  disavowed  by  Charles, 
413 ;  is  liberated  and  goes  to  Kilkenny, 
416 ;  urges  Ormond  to  satisfy  Rinuc- 
cini, 419;  submits  to  Rinuccini,  420; 
prepares  to  go  to  the  Continent, 
and  enters  into  another  treaty  with 
Rinuccini,  421 ;  prepares  to  relieve 
Chester,  and  learns  that  Charles  has 
disavowed  him,  422 ;  gives  up  hope  of 
conducting  an  Irish  army  to  England, 
425  ;  letters  from,  intercepted  at  Pad- 
stow,  440;  proposed  by  Rinuccini  as 
lord-lieutenant,  544 

Glamorganshire,  conditions  imposed  on 
Charles  by  the  gentry  of,  ii.  254 ;  un- 
popularity of  Gerard  in,  260 

Glasgow,  Montrose  at,  ii.  328 ;  a  Parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  at,  329 ;  Sir 
James  Turner  quarters  soldiers  on 
the  householders  of,  iii.  405 

Glastonbury,  skirmish  at,  i.  195 


Glemham,  Sir  Thomas,  surrenders  Car- 
lisle, ii.  229;  appointed  governor  of 
Oxford,  292  ;  sets  at  liberty  plunderers 
sent  to  him  by  Cromwell,  344;  tells 
the  king  that  his  enemies  will  quar- 
rel, 361 ;  bids  farewell  to  the  king, 
472;  proposed  seizure  of  Lynn  by, 
564;   joins  Langdale   in   Scotland,  iii. 

333 

Gloucester,  Stamford  retreats  to,  i.  88; 
holds  out  for  Parliament,  100;  the 
Welsh  insist  on  besieging,  229  ;  condi- 
tion of  the  garrison  of,  232 ;  summoned 
by  the  king,  233 ;  beginning  of  the 
siege  of,  234 ;  relief  of,  241 ;  Back- 
house pretends  willingness  to  betray, 
305 ;  failure  of  an  attempt  to  supply, 
377 ;  receives  supplies,  405  ;  Cromwell 
reviews  his  forces  at,  iii.  372 

Gloucester,  Henry,  Duke  of,  proposal  to 
crown,  ii.  144,  409 ;  alleged  intention 
of  the  Independents  to  crown,  510; 
increase  of  the  household  of,  iii.  345 ; 
project  of  placing  him  on  the  throne 
revived,  421 ;  takes  leave  of  his  father, 

592,  593 

Gloucestershire,  royalist  successes  in,  i. 
100 ;  Waller's  successes  in,  120 

Glyn,  John,  objects  to  the  peace  pro- 
positions of  the  Lords,  i.  220 ;  im- 
prisoned and  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  iii.  191 ;  see  Eleven 
Members,  the 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  death  of,  i.  99 

Goffe,  William,  Major,  afterwards 
Colonel,  proposes  a  prayer-meeting, 
iii.  221 ;  declares  that  Heaven  is 
against  Charles,  235  ;  takes  part  in  a 
prayer-meeting  at  Windsor,  365  ;  sits 
as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Goffe,  Stephen,  Dr.,  sent  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  i.  409 ;  sent  to  ask  Dutch  as- 
sistance for  transporting  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  to  England,  ii.  125,  158 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Committee  at,  see 
Committee  for  Compounding 

Good,  William,  takes  part  in  the  ejec- 
tions from  Cambridge,  i.  354 

Goodwin,  Arthur,  Colonel,  occupies  Ox- 
ford, i.  33 ;  sent  to  Westminster  by 
Essex,  152 

Goodwin,  John,  present  at  the  discussion 
on  the  Lilburnian  draft  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  iii.  546 

Goodwin,  Robert,  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  i.  137; 
leaves  Dublin,  141 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  one  of  the  five  Dis- 
senting Brethren,  i.  306 ;  is  asked  to 
take  part  in  Ogle's  plot,  312 

Gordon,  Adjutant,  his  conduct  at  Kil- 
syth, ii.  270 

Gordon,  Lord  (George  Gordon),  takes 
part  with  the  Covenanters,  ii.  91 ; 
refusal  of  Covenanters  to  serve  under, 
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92;  joins  Montrose,  174;  leads  a 
charge  at  Auldearn,  186 ;  remains 
faithful  to  Montrose,  248;  killed  at 
Alford,  253 
Gordon,  Lord  Lewis,  takes  part  with  the 
Covenanters,  ii.  91 ;  fights  againsf 
Montrose  at  Aberdeen,  ib. ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  95 ; 
joins  Montrose,  174  ;  deserts  Montrose, 
180;  joins   Montrose  and  leaves  him, 

35° 
Gordon,  Nathaniel,  joins  Montrose,  11. 
92  ;  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aber- 
deen, 96;  sent  to  gather  forces,  249; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Alford,  252 ; 
fights  at  Philiphaugh,  336 ;  executed, 

39i 

Goree,  the  royalist  fleet  at,  hi.  404 

Goring,  George,  Colonel,  captured  at 
Wakefield  and  liberated,  i.  163;  joins 
Rupert  in  the  North,  429 ;  routed  by 
Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  446 ; 
placed  in  command  of  the  horse  in 
Cornwall,  462 ;  occupies  St.  Blazey, 
but  permits  Essex's  horse  to  escape, 
466.    See  Goring,  Lord 

Goring,  Lord  (George  Goring),  occupies 
and  evacuates  Farnham,  ii.  57 ;  ravages 
the  western  counties,  and  resolves  to 
besiege  Taunton,  136;  boastfulness  of, 
137;  debauches  of,  138;  ordered  to  place 
himself  under  Grenvile,  154;  refuses 
obedience,  155  ;  ordered  to  join  Rupert, 
161 ;  sets  out  for  Oxford,  162;  surprises 
a  part  of  Cromwell's  horse,  and  arrives 
at  Faringdon,  163 ;  despatched  into 
the  "West,  167;  said  to  be  ready  to 
change  sides,  170 ;  musters  his  troops 
on  Sedgemoor,  189;  fails  to  defeat 
Graves  and  Weldon,  190;  intercepted 
despatch  from,  206  ;  besieges  Taunton, 
229 ;  misconduct  of,  233 ;  ill-treats  the 
clubmen,  234;  raises  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  ib. ;  outmanoeuvred  by 
Fairfax,  236;  surprised  by  Massey, 
237 ;  takes  up  a  position  near  Lang- 
port,  238  ;  defeated  at  Langport,  239, 
240;  declares  that  he  is  unable  to 
relieve  Bristol,  287  ;  his  conduct  after 
his  defeat  at  Langport,  315;  ordered 
to  join  the  king,  320;  makes  difficulties 
about  coming,  321 ;  Charles  expects 
support  from,  340;  leaves  England, 
427 

Goring,  first  Lord,  1628  (George  Goring), 
ambassador  in  France,  i.  319;  sends 
arms  to  Oxford,  377 ;  see  Norwich, 
Earl  of 

Gower,  Sir  Thomas,  arrested,  i.  no 

Graham,  Patrick,  Montrose  reaches  the 
house  of,  ii.  81 ;  brings  the  men  of 
Athol  to  Montrose,  263 

Grammont,  Duke  of,  urges  the  Dutch  to 
join  France  against  Dunkirk,  ii.  556 

Grant,  Sir  James,  submits  to  Montrose, 
&  *75 
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Grant,  Winter,  sent  by  the  Queen  to 
Ireland,  iii.  348 

Grantham,  Cromwell's  skirmish  near,  i. 
167 ;  junction  of  Cromwell  and  Mel- 
drum  at,  221 

Grants,  the,  side  with  the  Covenanters, 
ii.  84 

Gravelines,  preparations  for  the  siege 
of,  i.  410;  surrenders  to  the  Frenoh, 
492 

Graves,  Richard,  Colonel,  sent  to  relieve 
Taunton,  ii.  165  ;  commands  the  garri- 
son at  Hohnby,  iii.  88 ;  flight  of,  89  ; 
proposal  to  place  the  London  cavalry 
under,  452 

Great  Mademoiselle,  the,  talk  of  marrying 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to,  ii.  411;  courted 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  53 

Great  Seal,  the  Houses  authorise  the 
use-  of  the  parliamentary,  i.  293  ;  the 
House  of  Commons  orders  the  making 
of  a  new  one,  iii.  566 

Greenland  House,  occupied  by  Brown,  i. 
456 

Grenvile,  Sir  Bevil,  supports  Hopton,  i. 
80 ;  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Stratton, 
160 ;  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Lans- 
down.  200  ;  is  killed,  201 

Grenvile,  Sir  Richard,  deserts  to  the 
king,  i.  376 ;  falls  back  before  Essex, 
460 ;  seizes  Respryn  Bridge  and  Lan- 
hydrock,  463,  464;  blockades  Ply- 
mouth, 486 ;  ordered  by  Goring  to  join 
in  the  siege  of  Taunton,  ii.  136  ;  refuses 
to  come,  137;  approaches  Taunton, 
154;  wounded  before  Wellington 
House,  163  ;  misconduct  of,  232 ;  sent 
to  serve  under  Goring,  233;  asks  to 
be  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and 
refuses  to  serve  under  Hopton,  429 ; 
imprisonment  of,  430;  resolution  of 
the  House  excepting  from  pardon,  iii. 

510 

Grey  of  Groby,  Lord  (Thomas  Grey), 
commander  of  the  Midland  Association, 
i.  90  ;  refuses  to  join  Cromwell  against 
Newark,  166 ;  joins  Cromwell  at  Not- 
tingham, 186 ;  makes  Hamilton  pri- 
soner, iii.  447 ;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  565 

Grey  of  Wark,  Lord,  1624  (William 
Grey),  reinforces  Essex  at  the  siege  of 
Reading,  i.  149 ;  pleads  illness  as  an 
excuse  for  not  going  as  a  commissioner 
to  Scotland,  209 

Griffiths,  Dr.,  his  daughter  killed  at 
Basing  House,  ii.  345 

Grignon,  Sieur  de,  French  agent  in 
London,  ii.  526 

Grimston,  Harbottle,  urges  Charles  not 
to  waste  time  over  the  Treaty  of  New- 
port, iii.  475 

Grosvenor,  Edward,  Colonel,  takes  part 
in  the  letter  of  four  colonels  to  Ham- 
mond, iii.  506 

Gutliry,  Andrew,  executed,  ii.  391 
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Hacker,  Francis,  Colonel,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  the 
king,  hi.  583,  n.  1,  590;  commands 
the  soldiers  at  St.  James's,  592;  on 
the  scaffold  at  the  king's  execution,  595 

Halifax,  the  royalists  fail  to  take,  i.  101  ; 
Sir  T.  Fairfax  retreats  to,  189;  aban- 
doned to  Newcastle,  190 

Hambledon  Hill,  occupied  by  clubmen, 
ii.  278  ;  captured  by  Cromwell,  279 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  1643  (James  Hamil- 
ton), sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Pendennis 
Castle,  i.  349 ;  is  liberated  and  urges 
Charles  to  accept  the  Newcastle  pro- 
positions, ii.  513;  tries  to  induce  the 
Scots  to  abandon  some  of  their  preten- 
sions, 522  ;  his  rivalry  with  Argyle,  ib. ; 
obtains  from  the  Scottish  Parliament 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  king,  568  ;  hesi- 
tates to  begin  war,  iii.  330;  admits 
that  the  clergy  is  more  powerful  in 
Scotland  than  himself,  332 ;  joins  in  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  371 ;  appointed  to  command 
the  Scottish  army,  380;  gains  complete 
control  over  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, 404;  appoints  a  rendezvous  at 
Annan,  406 ;  advances  into  England, 
416 ;  condemned  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, 417;  a  cavalier's  opinion  on, 
422;  receives  reinforcements  and  ad- 
vances to  Kendal,  433  ;  orders  Monro  to 
remain  in  the  rear,  and  posts  himself 
at  Hornby,  435 ;  resolves  to  march 
through  Lancashire,  436  ;  disperses  his 
army,  439;  leaves  Langdale  unsup- 
ported, 441 ;  personal  courage  of,  442  ; 
resolves  to  retreat  after  the  battle  of 
Preston,  443 ;  reaches  and  abandons 
Wigan.  444 ;  defeated  at  Winwick,  445  ; 
orders  Baillie  to  capitulate,  ib. ;  capi- 
tulates at  Uttoxeter,  447  ;  proposal  to 
banish,  508 ;  vote  for  his  banishment 
repealed,  543 ;  asks  Cromwell  to  visit 
him,  ib. ;  refuses  to  give  evidence 
against  his  associates,  544  ;  see 
Hamilton,  Marquis  of;  Scottish  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  1625  (James 
Hamilton),  urges  Charles  to  raise  a 
party  against  Argyle,  i.  145  ;  gains  over 
the  queen  against  Montrose,  146,  147 ; 
dissuades  Charles  from  prohibiting  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
205 ;  created  a  duke,  265 ;  see  Hamil- 
ton, Duke  of 

Hamilton  party,  the,  is  prepared  to 
assist  the  king,  iii.  193 ;  opposes  the 
peace  policy  of  the  clergy,  329  ;  has  a 
majority  in  a  newly-elected  Parlia- 
ment, ib. ;  urges  Charles  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, 330 ;  dishonesty  of  the  policy  of, 

37i 
Hamilton,  Sir  Frederick,  his  mission  to 
England,  i.  392 

III. 
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Hammond,  Henry,  Dr.,  allowed  to  attend 
the  king  as  his  chaplain,  iii.  125  ;  offici- 
ates before  the  king,  131 ;  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  305 

Hammond,  Robert,  Colonel,  carries  a 
letter  for  the  council  of  war,  to  ask 
Cromwell's  appointment  as  major- 
general,  ii.  200 ;  a  prisoner  in  Easing 
House,  346 ;  takes  part  in  the  officers' 
petition  on  service  in  Ireland,  iii.  38; 
summoned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
43  5  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  244 ;  gives  a  vague  promise  to 
protect  Charles,  249 ;  resolves  to  pre- 
vent Charles's  escape,  268;  acts  as  a 
spy  on  Charles,  270 ;  secures  Charles, 
285 ;  probably  acts  on  instructions 
from  Fairfax,  286  ;  ordered  to  dismiss 
a  number  of  the  king's  attendants, 
297 ;  attempts  to  seize  the  king's 
papers,  334  ;  urged  by  four  colonels  not 
to  allow  the  king  to  escape,  506 ;  re- 
called by  Fairfax,  519 ;  resolves  to 
obey  the  summons,  520 ;  arrested  and 
sent  to  Reading,  521 

Hammond,  Thomas,  Lieutenant-General, 
takes  part  in  the  officers'  petition  on 
service  in  Ireland,  iii.  38  ;  summoned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  43 

Hampden,  Alexander,  his  part  in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  169 ;  arrest  of,  170 ;  dies  in 
prison,  184 

Hampden,  John,  Cromwell's  conversation 
with,  i.  47;  in  the  rear  of  Essex's 
army,  49 ;  checks  Rupert's  charge  at 
Kineton,  53 ;  covers  the  retreat  from 
Brentford,  66 ;  orders  given  him  at 
Turnham  Green,  68  ;  supports  Pym's 
overtures  to  the  queen,  155 ;  warns 
Essex  against  a  rash  attack  on  Oxford, 
175;  death  and  character  of,  168 

Hampshire,  Hopton  in,  i.  296 ;  Waller's 
successes  in,  388 

Hampton  Court,  Charles  removed  to. 
iii.  187  ;  Charles  escapes  from,  248 

Hampton  Court  propositions,  the,  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  iii.  190 ;  voted  by 
the  Commons  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
settlement,  362  ;  both  Houses  agree  to 
present,  371 

Harcourt,  Count  of,  sent  to  England  to 
mediate  a  peace,  i.  319 

Harlech  Castle,  surrender  of,  ii.  521 

Harley,  Lady,  besieged  at  Brampton 
Bryan,  i.  427 

Harley,  Sir  Robert,  destruction  of  monu- 
ments by,  i.  154 

Harrington,  James,  accompanies  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  525 

Harrington,  Sir  James,  commands  the 
City  regiments  sent  to  help  Manchester, 
i.  497 

Harrison,  Thomas,  Colonel,  sent  towards 
Daventry,  ii.  206;  his  rapturous  expres- 
sions at  Langport,  240 ;  calls  for  the 
king's  prosecution,  iii.  246 ;  mutiny  in 
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the  regiment  of,  254 ;  joins  in  a  letter 
from  four  colonels  to  Hammond,  506 ; 
brings  Lilburne  to  an  understanding 
with  Ireton,  527  ;  argues  for  dissolving 
instead  of  purging  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 536 ;  sets  off  to  Hurst  Castle, 
547 ;  his  visit  to  Hurst  Castle,  548  ; 
convoys  Charles  from  Famham,  549 ; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Harvests,  badness  of,  iii.  4 

Hastings,  proposal  to  land  a  French 
army  at.  ii.  433 

Hatfield,  Charles  removes  to,  iii.  131 

Haverfordwest,  taken  by  Gerard,  ii.  172 ; 
retaken  by  Laugharne,  260 

Hawarden  Castle,  Brereton  raises  the 
siege  of,  ii.  172 

Hawes,  Francis,  Captain,  appointed  to 
take  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  in  Hammond's  absence,  iii.  520  ; 
objects  to  offer  violence  to  the  king, 
522 

Hazlerigg,  Sir  Arthur,  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lansdown,  i.  199 ;  heads  a 
cavalry   charge  at  Roundway  Down, 

203  ;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  his 
conduct  at  Cheriton,  383 ;  urges  Man- 
chester to  carry  on  the  war  vigorously, 
509;  speaks  against  fighting,  513;  his 
saying  about  Cromwell's  nose,  iii.  284 ; 
appointed  governor  of  Newcastle,  ib. ; 
gives  information  of  the  intention  of 
the  Scots  to  raise  an  army,  360 ;  sends 
a  party  to  retake  Tynemouth  Castle, 

433 
Heads  of  the  Proposals,  The,  analysis 
of,  iii.  159  ;  anticipation  of  future  con- 
stitutional developments  in,  162 ;  hos- 
tility of  the  king  to,  163;  communicated 
unofficially  to  the  king,  171  ;  publica- 
tion of,  174 ;  negotiation  for  the 
modification  of,  186;  republication  of, 

204  ;  reported  offer  of  the  Independents 
to  treat  on  the  basis  of,  371 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  made  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  i.  84;  tries  Lil- 
burne, ib. 

Helmsley,  surrenders  to  Fairfax,  i.  519 

Helvoetsluys,  the  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
iii.  422 ;  the  prince's  fleet  blockaded 
at.  483 

Henderson,  Alexander,  comes  to  England 
as  a  Scottish  commissioner,  i.  145 ; 
prepares  a  draft  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  269 ;  arrives  in  Eng- 
land as  a  commissioner  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  275  ;  clerical  assist- 
ant at  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  66 ; 
Charles  expresses  a  desire  to  see,  482 ; 
holds  a  discussion  with  the  kirg,  487; 
death  of,  488 

Henderson,  Colonel,  his  mission  to  Den- 
mark, i.  45 

Henderson,  Sir  John,  commands  the 
royalists  at  Winceby  fight,  i.  282 


Henley,  meeting  at,  ii.  131 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  her  activity  in 
Holland,  i.  42 ;  hopes  for  assistance 
from  France  and  the  Dutch,  74 ;  re- 
commends the  employment  of  Irishmen 
in  England,  83  ;  driven  back  by  a 
storm  in  an  attempt  to  land  in  York- 
shire, 108  ;  lands  at  Bridlington  Quay 
and  goes  to  York,  109 ;  alleged  plot 
against,  no  ;  wins  over  Sir  H.  Cholm- 
ley,  122 ;  sides  with  Hamilton  against 
Montrose,  147  ;  Pym's  secret  negotia- 
tion with,  155  ;  sends  arms  to  Charles, 
ib. ;  hopes  to  advance  southward,  157; 
objects  to  abandon  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, 163 ;  proposed  impeachment  of, 
170 ;  reaches  Xewark,  187 ;  receives 
Hotham's  promise  to  betray  Hull  and 
Lincoln,  188 ;  places  her  army  under 
Jermyn's  command,  191 ;  sets  out  for 
Oxford,  192 ;  is  met  by  Rupert,  193 ; 
meets  Charles,  and  asks  him  to  make 
Jermyn  a  peer,  194;  advocates  a  policy 
of  foreign  alliances,  230;  objects  to  the 
siege  of  Gloucester  and  to  giving  a 
good  reception  to  the  deserting  earls, 
236 ;  seizure  of  the  revenue  of,  286 ; 
favours  Brooke's  plot,  316;  determines 
to  leave  Oxford,  388  ;  sets  out  for 
Exeter,  390;  proposes  a  marriage 
between  her  eldest  son  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  409 ;  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter  at  Exeter,  456 ; 
escapes  to  France.  457 ;  urges  Mazarin 
to  help  Charles,  492 ;  arrives  in  Paris, 
and  urges  Mazarin  to  help  Charles,  ii. 
121 ;  supports  O'Hartegan's  request 
for  French  aid,  122 ;  consults  a  com- 
mittee of  English  and  Irish  Catholics, 
123 ;  hopes  to  obtain  the  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  England, 
124;  failure  of  her  attempt  to  get  help 
in  France,  159 ;  terms  of  peace  to  be 
submitted  to,  319  ;  the  Scottish  terms 
of  peace  to  be  submitted  to,  365 ;  is 
disinclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Scots,  375 ;  asks  the  continental  Catho- 
lics for  help,  ib. ;  is  on  bad  terms  with 
Rinuccini,  377;  sends  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  to  Rome,  and  hopes  that  Maza- 
rin will  lend  her  troops,  378 ;  approves 
reluctantly  of  a  negotiation  with  the 
Scots,  383 ;  urges  the  French  court  to 
assist  Charles,  410  ;  expects  help  from 
the  French  clergy,  411 :  talks  of  marry- 
ing her  son  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  ib. ;  her  negotiation 
with  the  Scots  discovered  by  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  432  ;  proposes  a  French 
invasion,  433  ;  favours  an  alliance  with 
the  Scots,  441 ;  urges  the  prince  to 
come  to  France,  495  ;  has  instructions 
prepared  for  Bellievre,  508  ;  urges 
Charles  to  accept  Presbyterianism 
without  the  covenant,  515  ;  again 
urges   compliance  with  the    Scottish 
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terms,  523  ;  threatens  to  retire  into  a 
nunnery,  553 ;  urges  Charles  to  abandon 
the  bishops  and  hold  to  the  militia, 
555 ;  assures  Charles  that  Mazarin  will 
help  him,  558;  derides  Charles  for 
talking  of  abdicating,  571 ;  fresh  Pres- 
byterian proposals  sent  to,  iii.  26 ; 
teaches  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make 
love  to  the  Great  Mademoiselle,  53; 
mission  of  Dunfermline  to,  98;  tries  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  328 ;  sends  Winter 
Grant  to  Ireland,  348 ;  Irish  commis- 
sioners sent  to,  355  ;  makes  arrange- 
ments for  a  rising  in  England,  388 ; 
raises  money  for  Ormond,  413  ;  parties 
at  the  court  of,  415;  sends  Fleming 
to  Scotland  with  a  small  supply  of 
arms  and  money,  417 ;  her  hopes  of 
aid  from  France  cut  short  by  the 
Fronde,  483 ;  negotiates  with  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  for  troops  and  with  Venice 
for  money,  and  offers  Irish  soldiers  to 
Mazarin,  ib.  ;  hopes  for  assistance 
from  Ireland,  484 ;  asks  leave  to  visit 
her  husband,  561 

Henrietta,  Princess,  birth  of,  i.  456 ;  is  to 
remain  under  Lady  Dalkeith's  charge, 
ii.  465  ;  carried  off  to  France,  573 

Henry,  son  of  Charles  L,  see  Gloucester, 
Duke  of 

Herbert,  George,  parody  on  his  Sacri- 
fice, i.  13 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  1629  (Ed- 
ward Herbert),  surrenders  Montgomery 
Castle,  ii.  32 

Herbert  of  Raglan,  Lord  (Edward  So- 
merset), raises  a  Welsh  army,  i.  88 ; 
defeated  by  Waller  at  Highnam,  120 ; 
lends  immense  sums  to  Charles,  ii.  108  ; 
created  Earl  of  Glamorgan  by  warrant, 
ib. ;  see  Glamorgan,  Earl  of 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  refuses  the  at- 
torney-generalship, i.  285 

Herbert,  Thomas,  accompanies  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  525;  remains  in 
attendance  on  Charles  after  his  sen- 
tence, 593 ;  accompanies  Charles  to 
Whitehall,  594 ;  asks  to  be  excused 
from  appearing  on  the  scaffold,  595 

Hereford,  occupied  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians, i.  38  ;  evacuated  by  Stamford, 
88;  taken  by  Waller,  152;  abandoned 
by  Waller,  162 ;  arrival  of  Charles  at, 
ii.  224 ;  besieged  by  Leven,  254 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  siege  of,  281 ;  Charles 
raises  the  siege  of,  283  ;  surprised  by 
Birch  and  Morgan,  386 

Herefordshire,  rising  of  countrymen  in, 
ii.  139;  royalists  defeated  in,  224;  de- 
sertion of  royalist  levies  in,  244 ; 
plundered  by  the  Scots,  282 

Heresies,  enumerated  in  Gangrcena, 
iii.  322 

Herle,  Charles,  signs  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  314 

Hertford,    Marquis    of,    1640    (William 


Seymour),  holds  out  for  the  king  at 
Sherborne,  i.  23 ;  abandons  Sherborne 
and  goes  into  Wales,  38;  joins  the 
king  at  Oxford  with  Welsh  levies,  100 ; 
sets  out  from  Oxford  and  occupies 
Salisbury,  162,  163 ;  joins  Hopton  at 
Chard,  195 ;  advances  with  him 
towards  Bath,  198 ;  moves  off  towards 
Salisbury,  202 ;  his  dispute  with 
Rupert,  230 ;  accompanies  the  king  to 
Oxford,  231;  takes  part  in  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  ii.  66  ;  attends  a  council  at 
Hampton  Court,  206 

Hertfordshire,  petitions  for  peace,  i.  95 ; 
outrages  by  soldiers  in,  149 

Hewson,  John,  Colonel,  directs  Whalley 
to  resist  the  removal  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  iii.  131 ;  sent  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  money  in  London,  255  ;  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  565 

High  Court  of  Justice,  the,  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
erection  of,  iii.  561 ;  act  passed  by  the 
Commons  only  for  the  erection  of,  562  ; 
meets  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  565; 
its  preliminary  sittings,  567-9;  sits 
in  Westminster  Hall,  570;  the  king 
brought  in  and  charged  before,  571 ; 
its  authority  questioned  by  Charles, 
572 ;  the  king  a  second  time  before, 
573;  the  king  a  third  time  before, 
576;  dissensions  amongst  the  members 
of,  ib. ;  rejects  a  proposal  to  put  the 
king  to  death  as  contumacious,  and 
hears  evidence  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
578  ;  passes  preliminary  sentence,  581 ; 
the  king  for  the  fourth  time  before, 
585 ;  sentences  the  king  to  death,  586 

Highnam,  Waller's  victory  at,  i.  120 

Hillesden  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  i. 

365 

Hodder  Bridge,  Cromwell  holds  a  council 
of  war  at,  iii.  438 

Holborn,  Major-General,  sent  to  relieve 
Taunton,  ii.  34  ;  relieves  Taunton,  38  ; 
retreats  from  Taunton,  137 

Holiday,  a  monthly,  granted  to  the  City 
apprentices,  iii.  153 

Holland,  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in,  iii.  422 

Holland,  Earl  of,  1624  (Henry  Rich), 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  both  parties, 
i.  61 ;  takes  arms  in  defence  of  the 
City,  67 ;  urges  the  king  to  yield 
something  to  Parliament,  119;  his 
anxiety  for  peace,  169 ;  attempts  to 
draw  over  Essex  to  the  peace  party, 
214;  deserts  the  Parliament,  234;  his 
reception  at  Oxford,  236 ;  returns  to 
London,  288 ;  supports  Montreuil's 
negotiation,  ii.  318 ;  offers  to  mediate 
between  the  Scots  and  the  English 
Presbyterians,  319;  proposes  that  the 
king  shall  go  to  the  Scottish  army, 
360 ;  is  irritated  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  him  money,  387  • 
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takes  part  in  a  proposal  of  terms  to  the 
king,  iii.  26;  appointed  commander-in 
chief  of  the  royalist  insurgents,  388 ; 
fills  up  a  blank  commission  in  favour 
of  Norwich,  ib. ;  his  designs  known  to 
the  Committee  of  Derby  House,  406 ; 
takes  the  field  at  Kingston,  408  ;  at- 
tacks Reigate,  and  is  driven  back  to 
Kingston.  410 ;  rides  off  in  despair, 
411;  captured  at  St.  Neots,  412;  reso- 
lution of  the  Houses  for  the  banish- 
ment of,  510 

Holland,  the  States  of,  oppose  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  i.  42 

Holies,  Denzil,  his  regiment  at  Edgehill, 
i.  54 ;  slaughter  of  his  regiment  at 
Brentford,  66 ;  joins  the  peace  party. 
71,  93 ;  wishes  to  negotiate  before 
disbandment,  106 ;  defends  Essex, 
484 ;  Charles  attempts  to  win,  ii.  24 ; 
takes  part  in  a  conference  on  impeach- 
ing Cromwell,  25 ;  makes  a  report  on 
Manchester's  charge  against  Cromwell. 
27 :  charges  brought  by  Savile  and 
Lilburne  against,  309 ;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  iii.  29; 
draws  up  a  declaration  against  the 
army  petition,  43 :  interrupted  before 
fighting  a  duel  with  Ireton,  45;  his 
evidence  against  Cromwell  discussed, 
103,  n. ;  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  467 ;  urges  Charles  not  to 
waste  time  over  the  Treaty  of  Newport, 
475;  reports  Charles's  final  answer 
from  Newport,  531 ;  see  Eleven  Mem- 
bers, the 

Holies,  leader  of  the  clubmen  of  Dorset, 
ii.  231 

Holmby  Hoiise.  the  Commons  vote  that 
the  king  shall  be  removed  to,  ii.  573; 
Charles's  journey  towards,  iii.  24; 
Charles's  arrival  at.  25  ;  proposed  re- 
moval of  Charles  from,  84 ;  mission 
of  Joyce  to,  87 ;  removal  of  Charles 
from,  92  ;  the  Commons  order  Fairfax 
to  restore  the  king  to,  98 

Holt  Castle,  surrender  of,  ii.  521 

Home,  Earl  of,  1633  (James  Home),  plays 
a     double    game    with    Montrose,    ii. 

334 

Honeywoorl,  Sir  Thomas,  seizes  the 
Essex  county  magazine,  iii.  392  ;  joins 
Fairfax.  399 

Hooker.  Richard,  traces  of  Clarendon's 
study  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of, 
ii.  501 

Hopkins,  "William,  Charles  lodges  at  the 
house  of.  iii.  472  ;  Charles  corresponds 
about  Ins  escape  with,  479,  482 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  occupies  Pendennis 
Castle,  i.  38  ;  part  assigned  to  him  in 
the  campaign  of  1643.  78;  opens  the 
campaign  in  Cornwall.  79,  80;  drives 
the  parliamentarians  out  of  Cornwall, 
81;  advances  towards  Exeter,  88 ;  re- 
treats into  Cornwall,  98  ;  defeats  Ruth- 
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ven  at  Bradock  Down,  99  ;  driven  back 
from  Sourton  Down,  152;  defeats 
Stamford  at  Stratton,  159 ;  advances 
through  Devonshire  into  Somerset, 
195  ;  his  correspondence  with  "Waller, 
196 ;  advances  against  Bath,  198 ; 
fisrhts  a  battle  on  Lansdown,  199  ;  dis- 
abled by  an  explosion,  202  ;  is  carried 
to  Devizes,  ib. ;  besieged  in  Devizes, 
203  ;  named  governor  of  Bristol,  230  ; 
accepts  the  lieutenant-governorship, 
231 ;  see  Hopton,  Lord 

Hopton,  Lord.  1643  (Ralph  Hopton), 
English  soldiers  from  Ireland  serve 
under,  i.  290 ;  advance  of,  294 ;  mutinous 
state  of  the  army  of,  296 ;  takes 
Arundel  Castle,  297  ;  advances  to  "Win- 
chester, 377 ;  establishes  his  army  near 
Cheriton,  378;  defeated  at  Cheriton, 
382-4 ;  sent  to  Bristol,  410 ;  appointed 
master  of  the  ordnance,  462 ;  sent  to 
the  west  with  Prince  Charles,  ii.  131 ; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
West,  429  ;  advances  towards  Torring- 
ton,  434;  is  defeated  at  Torrington, 
435 ;  retreats  to  Stratton,  436 ;  falls 
back  on  Bodmin,  437 ;  treats  for  a 
surrender,  438;  surrenders,  439;  refuses 
to  accompany  the  prince  to  France, 
496 ;  resents  a  proposal  to  cede  the 
Channel  Islands  to  France,  559  ;  sup- 
ports an  understanding  with  the  Scots, 
iii.  422;  see  Hopton.  Sir  Ralph 

Hopton   Heath,  Northampton  killed  at, 

i-  123 
Hornby.  Hamilton  halts  at,  iii.  435 
Horsham,  disturbance  at,  iii.  407 
Horton,   Thomas,    Colonel,   sent  to   dis- 
band Laugharne's  regiments,  iii.  358  ; 
finds  South  Wales  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
365  ;  defeats  the  Welsh  at  St.  Fagans, 

373 

Hotham,  Captain  John,  takes  Cawood 
Castle,  i.  39;  defeated  at  Pierce 
Bridge,  82  ;  grows  lukewarm.  121, 122  ; 
opens  a  negotiation  with  the  queen, 
164,  165 ;  misconduct  of,  186  ;  arrest 
and  escape  of,  187  ;  accuses  Cromwell, 
ib. ;  re-arrested.  188 ;  sentenced  to 
death,  ii.  46 ;  executed.  47 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  grows  lukewarm  in  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  i.  121,  122 ;  is 
ready  to  betray  Hull  and  Lincoln,  165  ; 
arrest  of,  188;  sentenced  to  death,  ii. 
46 ;  executed.  47 

Hounslow  Heath,  reception  of  the  fugi- 
tive members  of  Parliament  by  the 
army  on,  iii.  173 

Houses,  the.  see  Parliament 

Howley  House,  stormed  by  Newcastle,  i. 
189 

Hudson,  Michael.  Dr..  accompanies  the 
kingtothe  Scots' camp.  ii.  472  ;  sent  with 
a  message  to  Montreuil.  473;  brings 
back  the  terms  of  the  Scots,  474 ;  es- 
cape  and  recapture  of,  480 ;  acknow- 
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ledges  his  mission  to  France,  492 ; 
escape  of,  563;  announces  a  general 
rising  for  the  king,  564 

Hull,  the  Hothams  offer  to  betray,  i.  165  ; 
arrest  of  the  Hothams  at,  188;  Lord 
Fairfax  invited  to  be  governor  of,  190  ; 
Fairfax  confirmed  in  the  governorship 
of,  221 ;  besieged  by  Newcastle,  229 ; 
Cromwell  throws  supplies  into,  281  ; 
stout  defence  of,  283;  raising  of  the 
siege  of,  284 

Humble  Representation  of  the  Dissatis- 
factions of  the  Army,  A,  presented  to 
Fairfax  on  Kentford  Heath,  iii.  100 

Huncks,  Hercules,  Colonel,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  the 
king,  iii.  583,  n.  1,  590 

Hunsdon,  Lord  (John  Carey),  impeached, 
iii.  191 

Huntingdon,  Charles  hears  of  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth  at,  ii.  262;  plundered  by 
Charles's  soldiers,  274 

Huntington,  Kobert,  Major,  his  evidence 
against  Cromwell  discussed,  iii.  63, 
n.  1 ;  Charles  shows  favour  to,  145 ; 
Cromwell's  conversation  with,  191 ; 
presents  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  nar- 
rative assailing  Cromwell,  428 ;  at- 
tacked by  Lilburne,  429 

Huntly,  second  Marquis  of,  1636  (George 
Gordon),  holds  a  conference  with  Mont- 
rose, i.  207;  suppressed  by  Argyle, 
395  >  gives  up  hope,  ii.  80 ;  attempts 
of  Alaster  Macdonald  to  join,  84; 
named  by  ■  the  king  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  North,  91 ;  continues  to  keep 
aloof  from  Montrose,  174  ;  recalls  the 
Gordons  from  Montrose,  248;  again 
recalls  the  Gordons,  350 ;  keeps  his 
forces  together  on  the  receipt  of  a 
private  message  from  the  king,  513  ; 
remains  in  arms  after  Montrose's  de- 
parture, 525  ;  capture  of  the  strong- 
holds of,  iii.  68 

Hurry,  John,  Colonel,  deserts  to  the 
king,  i.  176;  is  knighted,  182;  see 
Hurry,  Sir  John 

Hurry,  Sir  John,  plunders  Wycombe,  i. 
182  ;  deserts  to  Parliament,  487  ;  sent 
against  Montrose,  ii.  161 ;  opposed  to 
Montrose,  176;  goes  into  the  North, 
181 ;  collects  forces,  182 ;  attempts  to 
surprise  Montrose,  183  ;  is  defeated  at 
Auldearn,  186 ;  joins Baillie,  247  ;  leaves 
Baillie,  248  ;  allowed  by  Middleton  to 
leave  Scotland,  524 ;  captured  after  the 
battle  of  Preston,  iii.  444 

Hurst  Castle,  orders  given  to  remove 
Charles  to,  iii.  521 ;  Charles  removed 
to,  525 

Hutchinson,  John,  Colonel,  remonstrates 
with  Hotham,  i.  186  ;  supports  Crom- 
well against  Hotham,  187;  refuses  to 
betray  Nottingham,  305  ;  sits  as  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  iii.  565 

Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  political  principles  of, 


i.  127 ;  advises  that  the  deserting  earls 
should  be  well  received,  236 ;  sent  to 
the  West  with  Prince  Charles,  ii.  134  ; 
remonstrates  with  Goring,  155 ;  argues 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  re- 
main in  his  father's  dominions,  485 ; 
refuses  to  accompany  the  prince  to 
France,  and  resolves  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  intrigues,  496 ;  prin- 
ciples of,  497  ;  dissatisfied  with  Charles, 
498  ;  begins  his  '  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,'  499  ;  character  of  the  work, 
500;  his  study  of  Hooker,  501;  com- 
ments on  the  Newcastle  propositions, 
509 ;  resents  aproposaltocede  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  to  France,  559  ;  opposes  an 
understanding  with  the  Scots,  iii.  423; 
is  treated  rudely  by  Jermyn,  ib. 


Impressment,  employed  to  raise  part  of 
the  New  Model  Army,  ii.  149 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  1635  (Murrough 
O'Brien),  asks  for  the  presidency  of 
Munster,  i.  391 ;  is  refused,  392 ;  his 
regiment  before  Lyme,  420 ;  declares 
for  Parliament,  ii.  113;  takes  offence 
at  Lisle's  conduct,  iii.  46 ;  storms  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  351 ;  defeats  Taafe 
near  Mallow,  354  ;  thinks  of  changing 
sides,  ib. ;  declares  for  the  king,  356  ; 
signs  a  cessation  with  the  Supreme 
Council,  414 

Independents,  the  ecclesiastical,  growth 
and  opinions  of,  i.  106;  dislike  of  the 
covenant  amongst,  307  ;  propose  terms 

•  to  the  king,  310;  drawback,  312  ;  hope 
that  the  Assembly  will  be  conciliatory, 
313  ;  distrust  Bristol's  overtures,  315  ; 
variety  of  opinions  amongst,  ii.  372 ; 
religious  practices  of,  iii.  321 

Independents,  the  political,  do  not  resist 
the  establishment  of  parochial  Presby- 
terianism,  ii.  53  ;  expect  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridge  to  fail,  65;  reject  the  tolera- 
tion scheme  of  the  Oxford  clergy,  72 ; 
intrigue  of  Lord  Savile  with,  170 ; 
supported  by  the  Erastians,  367; 
Charles  negotiates  secretly  with,  375, 
379 ;  ask  the  king  to  tolerate  Inde- 
pendency in  Ireland,  380 ;  the  king's 
deposition  proposed  by  the  leaders  of, 
409;  Baillie's  tirade  against,  492; 
growing  strength  of,  493;  fear  that 
Charles  will  accept  the  Newcastle  pro- 
positions, 511 ;  their  policy  in  relation 
to  the  Scots,  548 ;  character  of  their 
influence  in  the  House,  520 ;  wish  to 
keep  the  king  at  a  distance  from  Lon- 
don, 527 ;  wish  to  disband  Massey's 
regiments,  529;  make  fresh  offers  to 
the  king,  551;  favourable  to  Spain, 
557;  do;  not  oppose  an  ordinance 
against  blasphemy  and  heresy,  571  ; 
attempt  to  limit  the  ordinance  against 
lay  preaching,  575 ;   take  refusre  with 
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the  army,  iii.  169;  return  under  the 
protection  of  the  army,  176 ;  are  strong 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  weak  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  178 ;  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  Commons  by  the  help 
of  Cromwell's  menaces,  184 ;  not  in 
earnest  in  supporting  the  revival  of 
the  Newcastle  propositions,  188 ;  can- 
not break  with  Parliament  without 
securing  Charles,  ib. ;  obtain  an  ordi- 
nance appointing  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  into  the  violence  offered  to 
the  Houses,  190 ;  split  into  two  frac- 
tions, 200 ;  their  policy  in  supporting 
the  four  bills,  265 ;  their  difficulty  in 
founding  toleration,  306 ;  effect  of  the 
democratic  principles  of,  321 ;  and  of 
their  doctrine  of  toleration,  322 ; 
blamed  for  the  spread  of  extravagant 
opinions,  323  ;  negotiate  with  the  City 
and  the  Scots,  337  ;  persist  in  seeking 
peace  with  the  king,  339 ;  make  a 
fresh  appeal  to  Charles,  342  ;  reported 
to  have  made  another  application  to 
Charles  on  the  basis  of  The  Heads  of 
the  Proposals,  371 ;  driven  to  rely  on 
the  army,  602 
Innocent  X.,  Pope,  pontificate  of,  ii.  375 ; 
sends  Rinuccini  to  Ireland,  376 ;  agrees 
to  articles  to  be  sent  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  417 
Instrument  of  Government,  The,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Army  Remonstrance, 
ih.  503 
Inverlochy,  battle  of,  ii.  104 
Ipswich,  military  gathering  at,  iii.  51 
Ireland,  Charles  expects  succour  from,  i. 
129  ;  application  to  the  king  from,  130 ; 
formation  of  the  Supreme  Council  in, 
ib. ;  expulsion  of  Catholics  from  the 
Parliament  of,  131 ;  progress  of  the 
war  in,  ib. ;  success  of  the  Catholics  of, 
132  ;  despondency  of  the  privy  council 
in,  133 ;  ravages  of  Lisle  in,  134 ; 
organisation  of  the  confederate  Catho- 
lics in,  135-7;  mission  of  a  committee 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  to, 
ib. ;  remonstrance  of  the  English 
officers  in,  138 ;  Charles  orders  the 
opening  of  negotiations  in,  139;  oppo- 
sition of  the  lords  justices  in,  140; 
success  of  Ormond  in,  141  ;  opening  of 
negotiations,  and  remonstrance  of  the 
confederate  Catholics  in,  142  ;  reply  of 
the  lords  justices  of,  143;  Ormond 
empowered  to  treat  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  in,  145 ;  demand  for  a  free 
parliament  in,  258 ;  progress  of  the 
war  in,  259 ;  parties  in,  260 ;  cessation 
of  the  war  in,  264 ;  English  regiments 
sent  to  England  from,  287 ;  Ormond 
lord-lieutenant  of,  291 ;  Ormond  in- 
structed to  outwit  the  Scots  in,  ib. ; 
soldiers  to  be  sent  to  England 
from,  292 ;  distress  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  forces  in  the  north   of,  391 ; 
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demands  of  the  agents  of  the  Catholics 
of,  392 ;  demands  of  the  agents  of  the 
Protestants  of,  393 ;  dismissal  of  the 
agents  of  the  Catholics  of,  409 ;  dispute 
at  Uxbridge  about,  ii.  73 ;  Glamorgan's 
commission  for  bringing  soldiers  from, 
109;  peace  conferences  in,  113;  Gla- 
morgan sent  to,  115  ;  Mazarin  asked  to 
protect,  122 ;  Fitzwilliam's  mission  to, 
226 ;  arrival  of  Glamorgan  in,  255 ; 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  demand  the 
churches  in,  395 ;  Glamorgan's  secret 
treaty  in,  399  ;  arrival  of  Rinuccini  in, 
405 ;  Glamorgan  denounced  before  the 
privy  council  of,  408 ;  Charles  offers 
to  leave  to  Parliament  the  management 
of ,  413 ;  treaty  of  peace  between  Ormond 
and  the  Supreme  Council  in,  424; 
reported  intention  of  Digby  to  fetch 
the  prince  to,  490;  peace  between 
Ormond  and  the  Supreme  Council  in, 
539 ;  resistance  to  the  peace  in,  540 ; 
Ormond  offers  to  retire  from,  545 ; 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Council  in,  547 ; 
influence  of  the  clergy  in,  548 ; 
Ormond  offers  to  surrender  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of,  iii.  31 ;  proposal  to  send 
the  parliamentary  army  to,  32;  ques- 
tions put  by  the  officers  at  Saffron 
Walden  about  service  in,  37 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of,  46 ; 
Rinuccini's  apparent  success  in,  346; 
difficulties  of  Rinuccini  in,  347 ;  mission 
of  Winter  Grant  to,  348;  arrival  of 
Michael  Jones  in,  and  departure  of 
Ormond  from,  ib. ;  defeats  of  the 
confederates  in,  350,  354 ;  proposal  to 
appoint  a  protector  of,  354,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  invited  to,  355;  the  queen 
hopes  for  assistance  from,  484  ;  arrival 
of  Ormond  in,  ib. ;  Monk  seizes 
the  places  held  by  the  Scots  in  the 
north  of,  489;  Ormond  prepares  to 
combine  with  Rupert's  fleet  in,  505 

Ireland,  the  congregation  of  the  clergy 
of,  condemns  Ormond's  peace,  ii.  540 ; 
threatens  to  lay  an  interdict  on  Water- 
ford,  541 ;  authorises  the  refusal  of 
taxes  to  the  Supreme  Council,  542 

Ireton,  Henry,  Commissary  General, 
reaches  Naseby,  ii.  206;  drives  back 
Rupert  at  Naseby,  212 ;  his  generous 
conduct  at  Probus,  438  ;  elected  as  a 
recruiter,  449;  receives  a  message 
from  the  king,  469;  reproved  by  Crom- 
well, 470 ;  marries  Bridget  Cromwell, 
484 ;  is  interrupted  in  an  attempt  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Holies,  iii.  45  ;  meet- 
ing in  the  regiment  of,  51 ;  character 
of,  55  ;  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  quiet 
the  army,  62;  tells  the  soldiers  that 
they  ought  not  to  disband  till  they 
have  received  justice,  66 ;  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
army,  80  ;  authorship  of  The  Declara- 
tion  of  the  Army  ascribed  to,  118; 
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tells  Charles  that  the  army  intends  to 
mediate  between  him  and  Parliament, 
133;  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  king, 
147,  154 ;  his  constitutional  schedule 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Army, 
158 ;  asks  Charles  not  to  be  troubled 
about  the  revival  of  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  188 ;  talks  of  purging  the 
House,  191 ;  suspected  of  too  great 
compliance  with  the  king,  195 ;  op- 
poses Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  201 ;  persists  in  treat- 
ing with  the  king,  204 ;  explains  his 
conduct  in  negotiating  with  the  king, 
219 ;  attacks  Wildman  for  talking  of 
natural  rights,  222;  declares  against 
manhood  suffrage,  225  ;  argues  that  no 
one  ought  to  have  a  vote  who  has  not 
a  fixed  interest  in  the  kingdom,  226 ; 
replies  to  Sexby,  227 ;  takes  offence 
and  leaves  the  Council  of  the  Army, 
238 ;  wishes  to  fight  both  king  and 
Parliament,  258 ;  urges  Hammond  to 
keep  the  king  from  escaping,  259  ;  said 
to  have  accompanied  Cromwell  to  the 
Blue  Boar,  261 ;  declares  against  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  287 ; 
accepts  the  surrender  of  Canterbury, 
394 ;  appointed  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  459 ;  advises 
the  postponement  of  the  application  of 
force  to  the  Houses,  471 ;  urges  the 
purging  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
offers  to  resign  his  commission,  473 ; 
retires  to  Windsor,  474;  prepares  a 
demand  for  justice  on  the  king,  487 ; 
draws  up  The  Remonstrance  of  the 
Army,  494 ;  urges  Fairfax  to  allow  the 
army  to  consider  his  draft,  497 ;  is  in  com- 
munication with  Lilburne,  500 ;  agrees 
to  an  addition  to  The  Remonstrance 
of  the  Army,  501 ;  has  no  hope  that 
Charles  will  accept  the  new  overtures 
from  the  army,  505 ;  joins  in  a  letter 
to  urge  Hammond  not  to  allow  the 
king  to  escape,  506;  disagreement  of 
Lilburne  with,  527 ;  believed  by  Lil- 
burne to  have  promised  that  the  deci- 
sion of  a  proposed  committee  on  a  new 
Agreement  of  the  People  shall  be 
final,  529 ;  his  views  on  a  dissolution, 
535 ;  proposes  that  the  king  shall  be 
tried  and  imprisoned,  551 ;  advocates 
the  fixing  of  an  early  date  for  the  disso- 
lution, 563;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  565  ;  urges  the  condemnation 
of  the  king,  579 
Irish  army,  an,  intended  for  service  in  Eng- 
land, the  queen  proposes  to  employ,  i. 
87  ;  Charles  sanctions  the  transporta- 
tion of,  145  ;  Taafe  is  to  lead  a  detach- 
ment of,  292 ;  Byron  urges  the  sending 
of,  347;  English  feeling  against  the 
employment  of,  348  ;  Antrim  asks  for 
the  despatch  of,  390 ;  Charles's  anxiety 


to  employ,  407 ;  to  be  commanded  by 
Glamorgan,  ii.  109 ;  committee  in  France 
for  providing  money  for,  123 ;  Byron 
anxious  for  the  landing  of,  140;  Charles 
presses  Ormond  to  send,  225 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  sending  of,  226 ;  effect  on 
Englishmen  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
over,  227 ;  Charles  despairs  of  the  ar- 
rival of,  255  ;  Glamorgan  appointed  to 
command,  419,  422 ;  promised  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  425 ;  countermanded, 
426 ;  reported  coming  of,  490 ;  fresh 
suggestion  for  bringing  over,  iii.  324 

Irish  soldiers  in  England,  drowned  by 
Swanley,  i.  396;  ordinance  directing 
the  killing  of,  ii.  33 ;  spared  at  Liver- 
pool, 34 ;  put  to  death  at  Shrewsbury, 
132 

Irish  women,  taken  at  Nantwich,  i.  347  ; 
sent  home  by  Fairfax,  348  ;  ill-treated 
at  Lyme,  420 ;  killed  after  Naseby,  ii. 
217 ;  killed  after  Philiphaugh,  337 ; 
alleged  fecundity  of,  405 

Ironside,  name  of,  first  given  by  Bupert 
to  Cromwell,  i.  449 

Ironsides,  name  of,  first  given  to  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  iii.  432 

Isle  of  Wight,  the,  Hammond  governor  of, 
iii.  244;  arrival  of  Berkeley  and  Ash- 
burnham  in,  249;  arrival  of  Charles 
in,  250 ;  removal  of  Hammond  from, 

521 
Islip,  Essex  fails  to  take,  i.  175 ;  Essex 

establishes  himself  at,  413 ;  Cromwell 

defeats  Northampton  at,  ii.  157 


Jackson,  Thomas,  Colonel,  mutiny 
against,  iii.  82 

James,  son  of  Charles  L,  see  York,  Duke 
of 

Jenkins,  David,  Judge,  imprisoned  for 
asserting  that  the  rule  of  the  law  is 
inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  king, 
iii.  134;  denounces  parliamentary  or- 
dinances, 306 ;  bill  of  attainder  against, 
307  ;  resolution  of  the  Houses  that  he 
shall  be  excepted  from  pardon,  510 

Jermyn,  Henry,  placed  in  command  of 
the  queen's  army,  i.  191 ;  raised  to  the 
peerage,  194  ;  see  Jermyn,  Lord 

Jermyn,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Jermyn),  ad- 
vocates a  policy  of  foreign  alliances,  i. 
230 ;  employed  to  urge  Mazarin  to 
help  Charles,  492;  intercepted  letter 
from,  ii.  433 ;  urges  the  prince  to  come 
to  France,  495 ;  Charles's  opinion  of, 
553  »  proposes  to  cede  the  Channel 
Islands  to  France,  559 ;  takes  part  in 
arranging  a  royalist  insurrection,  iii. 
388 ;  treats  Hyde  with  rudeness,  423 ; 
see  Jermyn,  Henry 

Jersey,  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
ii.  485 ;  the  prince  leaves,  496 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
winter  at,  iii.  484 
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Jews,  send  persons  to  purchase  goods 
seized  for  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  i.  112 

Johnston  of  Warriston,  Archibald,  ar- 
rives in  England  as  a  commissioner, 
i.  275 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360 ;  placed 
on  the  council  in  command  of  the 
army,  496 ;  sups  with  Cromwell,  iii. 
491 

Jones,  Michael,  Colonel,  attacks  Chester, 
ii.  323 ;  sends  help  to  Poyntz  at 
Rowton  Heath,  324 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Dublin,  iii.  46 ;  arrives  in 
Dublin,  348;  joins  Tichborne,  349; 
defeats  Preston  at  Dungan  Hill,  350 ; 
refuses  to  display  captured  banners 
on  his  return  to  Dublin,  351 ;  joins 
Monk,  353 

Joyce,  George,  Cornet,  probably  sent  to 
Oxford  by  the  Agitators,  iii.  85  ;  sent 
by  Cromwell  to  Holmby,  86 ;  passes 
through  Oxford,  88 ;  reaches  Holmby, 
89 ;  forces  his  way  into  the  king's 
presence,  90 ;  shows  his  commission, 
91  ;  carries  off  the  king,  92 ;  rallied 
by  Charles,  106 

Jubbes,  John,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  asks 
that  Parliament  may  be  purged;  iii.  234 

Judgment  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
The,  drawn  up  by  Sanderson,  iii.  140 

Juxon,  William  (Bishop  of  London),  ap- 
proves of  Charles's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish Presbyterianism  for  three  years, 
iii.  552 ;  allowed  to  visit  the  king  after 
his  sentence,  588 ;  accompanies  Charles 
to  Whitehall,  594 ;  appears  with 
Charles  on  the  scaffold,  596 


Kelham,  Charles  removed  to,  ii.  478 

Kells,  synod  of,  i.  130 

Kempson,  Nicholas,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
stopped  from  taking  his  men  to  Ire- 
land, iii.  49 

Kendal,  Hamilton  advances  to,  iii.  433 

Kent,  division  of  opinion  in,  i.  14 ;  sup- 
pression of  a  rising  in,  211;  meeting 
of  soldiers  in,  ii.  149 ;  preparations  for 
a  rising  in,  iii.  328  ;  proceedings  of  the 
grand  jury  of,  381;  rising  in,  382;  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  the  insurgents 
in,  383 ;  the  situation  in,  385 ;  Fairfax 
marches  into,  386;  defeat  at  Maid- 
stone of  the  insurgents  of,  389 ;  dis- 
persal of  the  insurgents  of,  390;  sub- 
mits to  Parliament,  394 

Kentford  Heath,  rendezvous  on,  iii.  100 

Kilkenny,  Assembly  at,  i.  130 ;  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  at,  135 ; 
Antrim  begs  for  troops  for  Charles  at, 
390;  Ormond's  peace  proclaimed  at, 
ii.  541 ;  Ormond  comes  to  the  support 
of  the  Supreme  Council  at,  543 ;  the 
lead*  rsof  the  Supreme  Council  arrested 
by  Rinuccini  at,  544 
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Killigrew,  Sir  Peter,  sent  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  king,  i.  62 

Kilpont,  Lord  (John  Graham),  murder  of, 
ii.  90 

Kilrush,  Ormond's  victory  at,  i.  132 

Kilsyth,  Montrose  arrives  at,  ii.  266 ; 
battle  of,  270 

Kineton,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i.  48 ; 
Rupert's  charge  into,  52 

King,  James,  General,  becomes  New- 
castle's military  adviser,  i.  108 ;  see 
Eythin,  Lord 

King's  Cabinet,  the,  taken  at  Naseby,  ii. 
223  ;  its  contents  published,  224 

King's  evil,  Charles  touches  for,  iii.  24 

Kingston,  occupied  by  the  king,  i.  69 ; 
Holland  appears  in  arms  at,  iii.  408 

Kintyre,  Alaster  Macdonald  driven  out 
of,  iii.  123 

Kirkby  Thore,  the  Scots  established  at, 
iii.  416 

Knaresborough,  arrival  of   Rupert  at,  i. 

436 
Knollys,  Hanserd,  attack  on,  ii.  307 
Knottingley,  Cromwell's   arrival   at 

493 


Labourers,  the  condition  of,  iii.  4 

Lambert,  John,  Colonel,  afterwards 
Major-General,  has  a  share  in  draw- 
ing up  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  iii. 
154 ;  sent  to  command  the  forces  in 
the  north,  as  major-general,  284 ; 
detaches  forces  to  besiege  Ponte- 
fract,  394;  drives  Langdale  into 
Carlisle,  406;  falls  back  before 
Hamilton,  416 ;  retreats  to  Richmond, 
433  >  retreats  to  Leeds,  434;  joined 
by  Cromwell,  437 ;  despatched  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Scots,  446;  accepts  the 
capitulation  of  Hamilton,  447 ;  sent 
to  Edinburgh  to  protect  Argyle,  490 ; 
left  by  Cromwell  at  Edinburgh,  492 

Lanark,  Earl  of,  1639  (William  Hamilton), 
escapes  to  Scotland,  i.  349  ;  raises  the 
Hamilton  tenants  against  Montrose, 
ii.  266 ;  approaches  Kilsyth,  267 ;  in- 
forms Charles  that  he  cannot  come  to 
Scotland,  571 ;  sent  to  England,  iii. 
193  ;  arrives  in  England,  208  ;  advises 
the  crushing  of  Argyle's  party,  406 ; 
urges  Monro  to  fight  the  Wliiggamores, 
489 

Lancashire,  royalists  in,  i.  38,  157; 
strength  of  the  parliamentarians  in, 
290;  expected  royalist  rising  in,  iii. 
333  5  Par*  taken  in  the  campaign  of 
Preston   by  the  forces  of,  437,  442,  444 

Landguard  Fort,  proposed  seizure  of,  iii. 

333 
Lane,    Sir      Richard,     appointed    chief 
baron,  ii.  285 
!   Langdale,   Sir  Marmaduke,  accompanies 
Rupert    to    Oxford,    i.    511 ;    relieves 
Pontefract,  ii.   138 ;   urges  Charles  to 
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march  to  the  North,  166;  mutiny  of 
the  cavalry  of,  197;  defeated  by 
Whalley  at  Naseby,  214 ;  sent  to  North 
"Wales  to  receive  the  Irish  army,  226  ; 
proposal  to  send  into  the  North,  246 ; 
sent  to  Kowton  Heath,  323 ;  defeated, 
324;  advises  Charles  to  continue  his 
march  towards  Scotland,  351 ;  sent  to 
join  Montrose,  ib.;  takes  Digby  with 
him,  352  ;  takes  part  in  the  fight  at 
Sherburn,  353;  arrives  in  Edinburgh, 
iii.  330;  seizes  Berwick,  370;  driven 
into  Carlisle,  406 ;  refuses  to  sign  the 
covenant,  ib. ;  hopes  to  take  Skipton 
and  to  relieve  Pontefract,  434;  an- 
nounces the  gathering  of  parliamentary 
forces  in  Yorkshire,  435;  marches  to- 
wards Preston,  436 ;  his  position  at 
Preston,  441;  defeated  by  Cromwell, 
442 ;  captured  and  imprisoned  in 
Nottingham  Castle,  448 ;  Lauderdale's 
opinion  of,  451 ;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  that  he  shall  be  excepted  from 
pardon, 510 

Langford  House,  surrender  of,  ii.  348 

Langport,  battle  of,  ii.  239 

Lanhydrock,  seized  by  Grenvile,  i.  464 

Lansdown,  battle  of,  i.  199. 

Lathom  House,  held  for  the  king,  i.  290; 
the  Countess  of  Derby  besieged  in, 
372;  continuation  of  the  siege  of, 
427  ;  raising  of  the  siege  of,  429 

Laud,  William  (Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), impeachment  of,  i.  288 ;  trial  of, 
ii.  41  ;  points  of  law  argued  by  the 
counsel  of,  43 ;  ordinance  for  the 
attainder  of,  44,  48  ;  execution  of,  49  ; 
fruits  of  the  teaching  of,  50 

Lauderdale,  Earl  01,1645  (John  Maitland), 
takes  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
ii.  66 ;  mainly  influenced  by  political 
motives,  ib. ;  sent  as  commissioner  to 
England,  iii.  69 ;  negotiates  with  the 
Presbyterians  about  sending  a  new 
Scottish  army  into  England,  jj\  said  to 
have  taken  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  120 ;  serves  as  inter- 
mediary between  Charles  and  the 
Presbyterians,  123 ;  has  an  interview 
with  Charles,  125 ;  sees  Charles  again 
and  expects  that  he  will  countenance  a 
Scottish  invasion,  164;  acts  in  com- 
bination with  the  English  Presby- 
terians, 165 ;  driven  from  Woburn  by 
the  soldiers,  173;  joins  in'  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Hampton  Court  pro- 
positions, 190;  receives  an  offer  from 
Batten,  194 ;  warns  Charles  that  the 
Scots  will  do  nothing  for  him  unless 
he  makes  full  concessions  about  re- 
ligion, 245;  stirs  up  the  Committee  of 
Estates  against  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, 328  ;  joins  in  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  371 ;  recom- 
mends an  immediate  advance  into 
England,   406;  regrets  the  failure  of 
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Holland's  enterprise,  412 ;  expects 
Scotland  to  play  a  decisive  part,  417 ; 
compared  with  Cromwell,  418 ;  de- 
fends the  Scottish  manifesto,  421 ; 
Baillie's  report  of  a  conversation  with, 
ib. ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  422 ;  arrives  in  the  Downs, 
449;  induces  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
accept  the  Scottish  terms,  450 ;  sup- 
ports the  employment  of  Presbyterians 
in  England,  451  ;  anxious  about 
Hamilton's  army,  452 ;  hears  of  the 
battle  of  Preston,  453 

Laugharne,  Bowland,  defeated  by 
Gerard,  ii.  171 ;  defeats  Stradling,  260; 
reduces  four  counties  in  South  Wales, 
360 ;  his  soldiers  threatened  with  dis- 
bandment,  iii.  325 ;  resistance  to  dis- 
bandment  amongst  the  soldiers  of, 
357;  commands  the  Welsh  at  St. 
Fagans.  373  ;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
for  the  banishment  of,  510 

Launceston,  parliamentary  committee 
at,  i.  79;  occupied  by  Hopton,  158; 
retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to,  ii. 
429 ;  occupied  by  Fairfax,  436 

Lawyers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
expect  to  be  feed,  iii.  311 

Lay  preaching,  forbidden,  ii.  13 ;  offence 
given  to  the  soldiers  by,  148 ;  pro- 
hibited by  ordinance,  ib.',  another 
ordinance  against,  574 

Laycock  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  ii. 
340 

Leatherhead,  mutiny  of  Waller's  cavalry 
at,  ii.  75 

Leeds,  captured  by  the  royalists,  and 
recaptured  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  i.  101 ; 
the  Fairfaxes  besieged  in,  122 ;  aban- 
doned to  Newcastle,  190 ;  reception 
of  Charles  at,  iii.  24 

Leeke,  Dorothy,  her  letter  on  the  state 
of  feeling  at  Oxford  during  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  i.  235 

Legge,  William,  governor  of  Oxford,  ii. 
170 ;  anxious  for  peace,  276  ;  arrest  of, 
292 ;  conveys  a  message  from  the  king 
to  Ashburnham,  iii.  239 ;  present  at  a 
conference  at  Thames  Button,  243 ; 
accompanies  the  king  from  Hampton 
Court,  249 ;  dismissed  from  Caris- 
brooke,  285 ;  sent  by  the  Independents 
to  the  king,  342 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  1626  (Bobert  Sidney), 
forbidden  by  the  king  to  go  to  Ireland, 
i.  138 

Leicester,  Bupert  demands  money 
from,  i.  19 ;  Cromwell  objects  to  the 
anxiety  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  to 
secure,  166;  stormed  and  plundered 
by  the  king,  ii.  194;  recovered  by 
Fairfax,  219 ;  arrival  of  Cromwell  at, 
iii.  431 

Lenthall,  Sir  John,  charge  brought  by 
Lilburne  against,  ii.  309 

Lenthall,  William,  appointed  master  of 
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the  rolls  by  Parliament,  i.  85 ;  charge 
brought  by  Lilburne  against,  ii.  309; 
held  down  in  the  chair,  iii.  167 ;  takes 
refuge  with  the  army,  169  ;  returns  to 
the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
177;  takes  a  bribe,  317;  negotiates 
with  Cromwell,  553 
Leslie,  David,  attached  to  Manchester  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  440 ;  his  conduct  at 
Marston  Moor,  443 ;  destroys  the 
Whitecoats,  447;  attaches  himself  to 
Cromwell,  449  ;  besieges  Carlisle,  519  ; 
sent  against  Rupert,  ii.  139;  takes 
Carlisle,  and  occupies  it  with  a  Scottish 
garrison,  229  ;  advances  northwards  to 
join  Leven,  245;  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Charles,  261 ;  marches  towards  Scot- 
land, 283;  enters  Scotland,  334; 
marches  after  Montrose,  335 ;  defeats 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  336  ;  allows 
prisoners  to  be  killed  at  Linlithgow, 
337;  sends  Middleton  after  Mont- 
rose, 350;  remains  in  the  Lothians, 
351 ;  in  command  of  the  Scottish  army 
round  Newark,  478;  is  probably  at- 
tached to  Callander's  party,  522 ; 
refuses  a  dukedom  at  the  price  of 
supporting  Charles,  577 ;  placed  in 
command  of  a  new  army  in  Scotland, 
iii.  68 ;  captures  Huntly's  strongholds, 
ib.;  overruns  Huntly's  country,  and 
drives  Alaster  Macdonald  out  of  Kin- 
tyre,  123;  refuses  a  command  in 
Hamilton's  army,  380 ;  does  not  ven- 
ture to  resist  Hamilton,  405 ;  supports 
the  Whiggamore  Raid,  488 
Leslie,  Ludowick,  governor  of  Berwick, 

iii.  490 
Leslie,  Robin,  sent  to  England  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Lanark  and  Loudoun, 
iii.  193 
L'E  strange,  Roger,  sentenced  to  death 

and  reprieved,  ii.  56 
Levellers,  the,  Cromwell's  hostility  to, 
iii.  216 ;  admitted  to  the  discussion  in 
the  army  council  on  The  Case  of  the 
Army,  218  ;  talk  of  carrying  the  king 
to  Ely,  231  ;  object  to  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  of  the  committee  of  the 
army  council,  238  ;  distrust  Cromwell, 
283 ;  hold  a  meeting  at  East  Smithfield, 
291;  London,  petition  of  the,  471;  hold 
conference  with  the  Independents  of 
the  army,  500 ;  addition  to  the  Army 
Remonstrance  proposed  by  a  com- 
mittee of,  501 ;  attempt  of  the  army 
leaders  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with,  526;  admitted  into  a  committee 
formed  to  consider  anew  Agreement  of 
the  People,  528 ;  their  opinions  on  a 
dissolution,  535 
Leven,  Earl  of,  1641  (Alexander  Leslie), 
visits  Ireland,  i.  133;  appointed  to 
command  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng- 
land, 272  ;  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  king,  432 ;  flight  of, 
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445 ;  asks  for  a  settlement  of  church 
government  and  peace,  451 ;  besieges 
Newcastle,  452;    sends  David  Leslie 
against  Rupert,  ii.  139 ;  ordered  to  send 
Baillie   and  Hurry  against  Montrose, 
161 ;  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  to  march  against  the  king, 
169 ;    insists  upon  marching   through 
Westmoreland,  172  ;  wishes  to  protect 
Scotland,   173 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Auldearn  on,  188;  marches  to  Mansfield, 
221 ;  invited  to  besiege  Hereford,  229; 
waits    for    money    at    Alcester,    230 ; 
besieges    Hereford,    254;    refuses    to 
allow   Fleming   to   visit   the    Scottish 
camp,  256 ;  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
king,  ib. ;    complains  that  the  pay  for 
his  army  is  kept  back,  281 ;  abandons 
the  siege  of  Hereford,  283 ;  proposal  to 
recall    to    Scotland,    318 ;    urged    by 
Digby  to  join  the  king,  321 ;  quartered 
on  the  Tees,  351 ;    invited  to  besiege 
Newark,  363;  refuses  to  negotiate -with 
the    king,  364 ;  invests  Newark,  374  ; 
withdraws  to  Newcastle,  478  ;  secures 
Edinburgh    Castle    for    the  Whigga- 
more s,  488 
Liberty  of  conscience,  offered  by  Charles 
to  Vane,  i.  322 ;  not  yet  a  problem  for 
practical  statesmen,  324 ;  anonymous 
tract   on,  341 ;  Cromwell  pleads  for,  ii. 
218,   294  ;   accepted  by   the  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  373  ;  London  petitions 
against,  ib. 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  The,  publica- 
tion of,  iii.  136 
Licensing  of  the  press,  ordinance  for,  i. 

174 
Lichfield,  held  for  the  king,  1.  112;  siege 
and   surrender  of,  113;    recovered  by 
Rupert,  125 
Lichfield,  Earl  of,  1645  (Bernard  Stuart), 

killed,  ii.  325 
Liege,  forces  for  Charles's  service  from, 

ii.  no 
Lilburne,  Henry,  Colonel,  is  the  probable 
writer  of  a  letter  which  warns  Charles 
that  his  murder  is  being  planned,  iii. 
246 ;  his  defection  and  death,  433 
Lilburne,  John,  captured  at  Brentford, 
i.  84  ;  sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
85  ;  threatened  to  be  hanged  for  taking 
Tickhill  Castle,  473;  character  of,  ii. 
53 ;  his  letter  to  Prynne,  54 ;  import- 
ance of  his  views,  55  ;  excluded  from 
the  New  Model  Army,  150;  arrested 
and  liberated  by  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminations, 307 ;  prints  his  reasons  for 
toleration,  and  is  again  arrested  and 
liberated,  308;  his  claims  on  Parlia- 
ment, ib. ;  brings  charges  against 
Holies  and  Lenthall,  309 ;  taken  into 
custody,  310 ;  his  views  on  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ;  his 
constitutional  position,  311 ;  liberation 
of,   312;    committed   to   Newgate    by 
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the  Lords,  503 ;  sentenced  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  by  the  Lords,  504 ;  his 
influence  with  the  army,  iii.  50 ;  holds 
that  Parliament  has  no  legal  existence, 
196 ;  is  visited  by  Cromwell  and  offers 
to  leave  England  if  the  Commons  will 
adopt  his  view  on  the  Lords'  jurisdic- 
tion, 197;  denounces  Cromwell,  198  ; 
liberation  and  re-arrest  of,  291 ;  peti- 
tion for  the  release  of,  427 ;  set  at 
liberty  in  order  that  he  may  attack 
Cromwell,  428 ;  attacks  Huntington, 
429 ;  makes  overtures  to  Cromwell, 
430;  writes  part  of  the  petition  of 
the  London  Levellers,  471 ;  in  com- 
munication with  Ireton,  500;  objects 
to  the  king's  execution,  without 
security  against  the  army,  ib. ;  fails  to 
agree  with  Ireton,  527 ;  proposes  to 
Harrison  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  new  Agreement 
of  the  People,  528  ;  believes  Ireton  to 
have  promised  that  the  decision  of  the 
committee  shall  be  final,  529  ;  forms  a 
committee,  534 ;  disappointed  that  the 
draft  of  his  committee  is  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Officers,  546  ;  withdraws 
from  the  discussion,  567 

Lilburne,  Eobert,  Colonel,  takes  part  in 
the  officers'  petition  on  service  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  38  ;  summoned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  43 ;  prevents  Kempson 
from  taking  his  men  to  Ireland,  49 ; 
mutiny  in  the  regiment  of,  254 

Lilburnian  party,  the  petition  presented 
by,  iii.  72  ;  second  and  third  petitions 
of,  75  ;  fourth  petition  of,  95  ;  name  of 
Levellers  given  to,  116;  see  Levellers, 
the 

Limerick,  Ormond's  herald  attacked  at, 

u.  54i 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  1619  (Theophilus  Clin- 
ton), impeached,  iii.  191 

Lincoln,  the  Hothams  offer  to  betray, 
i.  165 ;  the  queen  expects  to  gain, 
188  ;  failure  of  a  plot  for  the  betrayal 
of,  191,192;  abandoned  by  Willoughby, 
224 ;  taken  by  Manchester,  2S4 ; 
given  up  to  the  royalists,  374 ;  stormed 
by  Manchester,  406;  Manchester  es- 
tablishes himself  at,  473 

Lincolnshire,  added  to  the  Eastern 
Association,  i.  280;  pacified  by  Man- 
chester, 288 ;  defeat  of  royalist  in- 
surgents in,  iii.  394 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  see  Crawford  and 
Lindsay,  Earl  of 

Lindsey,  first  Earl  of,  1626  (Kobert  Bertie), 
commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  army, 
i.  3  ;  refuses  to  act  as  general  at  Edge- 
hill,  50 ;  death  of,  57 

Lindsey,  second  Earl  of,  1642  (Montague 
Bertie),  sent  to  negotiate  with  Rains- 
borough,  ii.  470;  urges  Charles  to 
.  escape  from  Newport,  iii.  524 

Lingen,  Sir  Henry,  said  to  have  risen 


in  Herefordshire,  iii.  447 ;  routed  in 
Montgomeryshire,  449 ;  resolution  of 
the  Houses  for  the  banishment  of, 
510 

Linlithgow,  prisoners  killed  at,  ii.  337 

Linton,  Lord  (John  Stewart),  sent  to  join 
Montrose,  ii.  334 ;  recalled,  335 

Liskeard,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  i.  460 

Lisle,  John,  in  the  chair  of  a  committee 
of  privileges,  ii.  27 ;  makes  his  report, 
62 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  takes  part  in  the  battle 
of  Cheriton,  i.  378  ;  joins  the  royalists 
in  Essex,  iii.  396 ;  condemned  to  be 
shot,  459 ;  execution  of,  460 

Lisle,  Viscount  (Philip  Sidney),  heads 
an  expedition  in  Ireland,  i.  134 ;  allied 
with  Parsons,  141 ;  appointed  parlia- 
mentary lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
iii.  46 ;  recall  of,  ib. ;  Monk  serves 
under,  353 

Liverpool,  taken  by  Rupert,  i.  430 ;  taken 
by  Meldrum,  519;  ii.  33 

Livesey,  Sir  Michael,  ordered  to  suppress 
Holland's  rising,  iii.  407;  pursues 
Holland,  410 

Lobsters,  the,  Hazlerigg's  cavalry  nick- 
named, i.  199 ;  defeated  on  Round- 
way  Down,  203 

Local  feeling,  strength  of,  i.  79 ;  the 
Cornish,  86 ;  parliamentary  armies 
divided  by,  156  ;  its  effect  on  the  king's 
army  after  the  victory  of  Roundway 
Down,  228  ;  danger  of  relying  on,  400 ; 
weakens  the  king's  army  after  the 
taking  of  Leicester,  ii.  197 

London,  City  of,  provides  money  for  the 
parliamentary  army,  i.  33 ;  offers  the 
service  of  its  trained  bands,  44;  hope- 
fulness of  the  royalists  in,  ib. ;  is 
fortified  after  Edgehill,  60;  asked  by 
Parliament  for  support,  63 ;  Pym's 
application  to,  65 ;  sends  its  trained 
bands  to  Turnham  Green,  66 ;  protests 
against  an  accommodation,  73 ;  raises 
a  loan,  75  ;  royalists  in,  86 ;  peace  riots 
in,  86,  87;  raises  a  fresh  loan,  in; 
orders  given  for  the  fortification  of, 
114;  royalist  party  in,  168;  secret 
royalist  association  in,  171 ;  authorised 
to  command  its  own  forces,  209  ;  sends 
troops  into  Kent,  211 ;  asks  that 
Waller  may  command  a  new  army, 
ib.;  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
Tower,  212;  anti -royalist  feeling  in, 
ib. ;  is  irritated  by  the  intention  of  the 
Houses  to  negotiate  after  Roundway 
Down,  216;  petitions  against  peace 
propositions,  217;  a  forced  loan  of 
fifty  subsidies  imposed  on,  237 ;  pre- 
parations for  the  relief  of  Gloucester 
in,  238 ;  finds  money  for  the  Scots, 
280 ;  asks  for  the  recall  of  its  trained 
bands,  295 ;  Brooke's  plot  for  winning 
for  the  king,  316  ;  dinner  given  to  the 
Houses  by,  320;  offers  men  and  money 
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to   Essex,  400 ;   offers  five   regiments 
after  Essex's  surrender,  490;  petition 
of  the  clergy  01,  against  toleration,  ii. 
12  ;  petition  for  the  execution  of  Laud 
and  Wren  in,  44 ;  asked  for  a  loan  to 
pay   the    first    expenses   of    the   Xew 
-Model  Army,  141 ;  entertains  the  two 
Houses   at  a  banquet,  221 ;    entry  of 
the  prisoners  from  Xaseby  into,  222 ; 
religion  of  the  citizens  of,  370;  petitions 
against   toleration,  393;    supports  the 
terms  offered  to  the  king  by  the  Scots, 
448 ;    proposal   to    put   the   suburban 
militia   under   the  authorities  of,  ib. ; 
its  petition  on  excommunication,  451 ; 
military  importance  of,  452 ;  is  recon- 
ciled   with   the   House   of    Commons, 
456 ;    election  of   elders  in,  505 ;    asks 
for  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  572 ; 
distrusts  Charles,  hi.  28 ;  petitions  for 
the  disbandment  of  the  army,  35  ;  asks 
for  a  new  niilitia  committee  of  its  own 
choosing,  67 ;  urged  by  Massey  to  rise 
against  the  army,  98 ;    asks  that  the 
army  may  be  disbanded,  and  that  the 
L  ity  may  be  permitted  to  raise  cavalry, 
107;   letter  of  twelve  officers  to,  109; 
want   of   martial  enthusiasm  in,  113; 
temporises  with  the  army,  114;  sends 
a   deputation   to  the  army,  115;    men 
under  arms  in,  127;  signature  of  The 
Solemn  Engagement  of  the  City  in, 
165 ;  prepares  to  resist  the  army,  168 ; 
Massey    named     commander    of     the 
forces  of,   170 ;  danger  of  anarchy  in, 
174;    yields   to  Fairfax,  175;   passage 
of   the  army    through,    177 ;  difficulty 
of  raising  the  assessment  for  the  army 
in,  195;   the   election  of   Lord  Mayor 
"NVamer  secured  by  military  interven- 
tion in,  205 ;  Hewson  ordered  to  enforce 
payment  of  the   assessments  in,  255; 
riot  on  Christmas  Day  in,  282  ;  opinion 
favourable  to  Chartism,  336;   riot   in, 
340;  attack  on  Westminster  made  by 
a  mob  from,  340 ;  riot  suppressed  by 
soldiers  in,  341 ;  removal  of  posts  and 
chains  from  the  streets  of,  342 ;   con- 
ciliated by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  361 ; 
posts    and    chains    restored    to,   362 ; 
Cromwell  anxious  to  spare,  368  ;  offered 
permission  to  nominate  its  own  militia 
committee  and   the  lieutenant  of   the 
Tower,   372,  373 ;   hesitation   in,  374 ; 
receives  coolly  the  news  of  the  victory 
St.  Fagans,  375  ;  distrusts  Charles, 
377 ;   welcomes  the  concessions  made 
by   Parliament,    378;    presses    for    a 
personal   treaty  with   the   king,   391 ; 
apprehension  lest  Holland  shall  receive 
aid  from,  411 ;  prisoners  rescued  in  the 
.streets    of,    412;     listing    of    royalist 
forces  in,  424;    effect  of   the  prince's 
seizure   of    merchantmen   upon,   426; 
talk  of  raising  an  army  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in,  452;  is  more  conciliatory 
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towards    the    army,    470 ;    the    army 
enters,    531 ;    seizure    by    Fairfax    of 
money  in,  542 
London,  Committee  of  the  Militia  of  the 
City  of,  placed  in  command  of  forces 
raised  for  the   defence  01  the  City,  i. 
209 ;     demands     that     the     suburban 
militia  shall  be  subjected  to,  ii.  448 ; 
a  new  one   authorised  by  ordinance, 
and  chosen  by  the  City,  hi.  67  ;  newly 
constituted  by  the  Presbyterians,  68 ; 
committee  of  safety  appointed  to  con- 
fer with,  113;  orders  the  trained  bands 
to  resist  the  army,  114;  restoration  of 
the  old,   165  ;  restoration  of  the  new, 
167  ;  repeal  of  ordinance  restoring  the 
new,  184  ;  again  proposed  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  City,  372  ;  passing  of  an 
ordinance  nominating  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  City.  378 
London,  Common  Council  of  the  City  of, 
petitions  for  the  return  of  the  king,  i. 
90 ;  sends  agents  to  Oxford,  94 ;  Charles's 
answer  to,  95 ;  rejects  Charleys  terms, 
96;   asks  for  the  formation  of  an  as- 
sociation, 115;    orders  the  destruction 
of  Cheapside  Cross,  154 ;   makes  sug- 
gestions   as   to    the    management   of 
the  war,  199  ;  transmits  to  Parliament 
petitions  against  liberty  of  conscience, 
373 ;    draws  up  a  temporising  answer 
to  the  letter  of  twelve  officers,  hi.  114; 
objects  to  a  new  war,  121 ;  urges  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  way  to  the 
army,  128 ;  petitions  for  the  restoration 
of    the   new   militia   committee,    166 ; 
announces  to  Fairfax  its  readiness  to 
yield,  175 ;  offers  to  live  and  die  with 
Parliament,  and  asks  for  the  resump- 
tion  of    negotiations    with   the   king, 
378  ;  asks  that  the  king  may  be  brought 
to  the  City  of  London,  408 
London,  Common   Hall  of   the  City  of, 
Charles's  answer  to  the  peace  proposals 
read  to,  i.  95  ;  Brooke's  plot  described 
to,  320 
London,   Trained   Bands   of,  appear   on 
Tumkam  Green,  i.  66 ;  their  conduct 
on  the  march  to  Gloucester,  240 ;  their 
conduct  at  Xewbury,  250 ;  welcomed  on 
their  return,  278  ;  dislike  of  permanent 
service  amongst,  284;  offer  to  retake 
Beading,  285  ;  recover  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  285,  286;   mutiny  of,  294;   their 
recall  demanded,  295;  desert  Waller, 
401 ;  are  unfit  for  permanent  service, 
453 !  Waller  complains  of  the  desertion 
of,  455;    hang  back  when  summoned 
to  resist  the  army,  hi.  114 
Lords,  House  of,  the  peace  party  in,  i. 
61 ;    prepares   propositions   for   peace, 
86 ;    completes  the   propositions,   91 ; 
votes   for   a   cessation   of   arms,    105; 
alienated  from  the  king,  115 ;  continued 
hopes  of  the  peace  party  in.  169  ;  re- 
fuses   to    reopen    negotiations,     193 
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prepares  peace  propositions,  214;  large    ! 
concessions   offered  by,   215 ;   persists 
in   supporting   the  propositions,    216 ; 
threatened  by   a  mob,  217 ;   deserted 
by    seven    peers,    234;     amends    the 
covenant,  275  ;  takes  the  covenant,  287 ; 
proposal  to  proceed  with  the   queen's 
impeachment     in,     317 ;     resists    the 
scheme  of  the  Commons  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both   Kingdoms,  358,   359; 
its  attitude  towards  a  proposed  Dutch 
mediation,   387 ;  proposes    to    open   a 
negotiation,  401 ;  in  conflict  with  the 
Commons,  403 ;  attempts  to  reverse  a 
decision   of    the   Committee   of    Both 
Kingdoms,  417 ;  asks  the  Assembly  to 
settle     church     government,    ii.     12; 
supports  Manchester  against  Cromwell, 
22  ;  inclined  to  peace,  40 ;  Laud  at  the 
bar  of,  41  ;  resents  the  pressure  of  the 
Commons   to   pass   the   ordinance  for 
Laud's  attainder,  44 ;   attempt  of  the 
Commons  to  intimidate,  60 ;  states  its 
objections   to   the  Self-denying    Ordi- 
nance, 61 ;  throws  out  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  62  ;  concurs  with  the  Scots 
on  the  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of 
"Oxbridge,  68  ;  passes  the  New  Model 
Ordinance  with  provisoes,  74;  objects 
to  some  of  the  officers  named  by  the 
Commons,  141  ;  rules  that  the  vote  of 
a  Catholic  peer  is  inadmissible,   142 ; 
gives   way  about   the    officers,  and  is 
thanked   by  the   Commons,  ib. ;  post- 
pones  consideration   of    the    appoint- 
ment    of     Cromwell     as     lieutenant- 
general,    201  ;     confirms      Cromwell's 
appointment,  219  ;  suggests  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations,  223 ;  revives  Crom- 
well's    Accommodation     Order,    372 ; 
passes     an      ordinance      establishing 
Presbyterianism,  449 ;  refuses  to  con- 
cur with  the  Commons  in  placing  the 
king  in  Warwick  Castle,  480 ;  Presby- 
terian   majority   in,    481 ;    votes   that 
the  king  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
House,  527;  refuses  to  disband  Mas- 
sey's     regiments,     530 ;     orders     that 
Fairfax's     soldiers     shall     take      the 
covenant,    and    votes   that    the    king 
shall    come    to    London,    573 ;    votes 
for  discontinuing  the  pay  of  the  army, 
and  forbids  Fairfax  to  quarter  in  the 
Eastern  Association,  iii.  32 ;  adopts  a 
declaration  against  the  army  petition, 
43 ;  invites  the  king  to  Oatlands,  72 ; 
reks  the  Commons  to  open  negotiations 
v.ith  the  king,  120;  yields  to  the  army, 
128 ;  gives   way  to   the   London  mob, 
166;    secession   of    the   Independents 
from,  167 ;  return  of  the  seceding  mem- 
bers  to,    176 ;    Independent    majority 
in,    177 ;    proposes   a   scheme   for  the 
settlement  of  religion,  211 ;  Cromwell's 
attitude  towards,  236  ;  takes  offence  at 
a   letter   from   the    Scottish    commis- 
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sioners,  240 ;  sends  to  the   Commons 
four   propositions   to   be   turned    into 
bills,  264;   refuses  to   appoint  Rains- 
borough  vice-admiral,  280 ;  objects  to 
the  vote  of  No  Addresses,  289 ;  passes 
the  vote  underpressure  from  the  army, 
290 ,    liberates   the   seven   impeached 
peers,  292  ;  concurs  in  the  declaration 
that  the   government  by   king,    lords, 
and   commons    is    to    be   maintained, 
371 ;  supports   a  request  for  bringing 
the   king  to  London,  409 ;   refuses  to 
call  the  Scots  enemies,  420 ;  supports 
the  Scots,  421 ;  agrees  to  fix  the  place 
of    the   treaty  with    the   king   in   the 
Isle  of  Wight,  425 ;   proposes  to  ban- 
ish   Hamilton,  507 ;    thinly    attended 
after  Pride's   purge,   555 ;   opposition 
to  the  king's  trial  in,  560 ;  appoints  a 
committee  to   draw   up   an   ordinance 
against   a   king's   levying  war  against 
Parliament    in    the   future,    565 ;    the 
Commons  break  off   communications 
with,  566 
Lords  Justices  in  Ireland  (Borlase  and 
Parsons),  prohibit  intercourse  with  the 
Catholics,  i.   131 ;  give  an   account  of 
their   ill-success,   132,    133 ;    Charles's 
displeasure  with,    137 ;  disapprove   of 
the   king's   commission  to  treat   with 
the   Catholics,    140 ;    show   favour    to 
Lisle,    141 ;   urge  the   continuance  of 
the    war,    143 ;    (Borlase    and    Tich- 
borne)  are  unable  to  supply  Ormond, 

259. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of  (Charles  III.),  forces 
proposed  to  be  sent  by,  ii.  no;  Hen- 
rietta Maria  requests  the  aid  of,  124 ; 
promises  to  bring  10,000  men  to  Eng- 
land, 125 ;  the  Dutch  refuse  passage 
to,  159;  Henrietta  Maria  asks  for  a 
loan  of  troops  from,  iii.  483 

Lostwithiel,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i.  460 

Lothian,  Earl  of,  1631  (William  Kerr), 
imprisoned  at  Bristol,  i.  349 ;  joins  in 
an  overture  to  the  king,  ii.  255;  his 
language  to  the  king  at  Southwell, 
478 ;  returns  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  protest  against  the  king's 
trial,  iii.  578 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  1633  ("John  Campbell), 
a  Scottish  commissioner  in  England, 
i.  145 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  360; 
takes  part  in  a  conference  on  im- 
peaching Cromwell,  ii.  26  ;  takes  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  66  ;  defends 
Presbyterianism  from  political  motives, 
ib. ;  supports  the  demand  on  the  City 
for  a  loan  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
141 ;  asks  the  English  Parliament  for 
aid  against  Montrose,  318 ;  denounces 
the  English  leaders,  ib.;  has  a  con- 
ference with  Montreuil,  445 ;  confers 
with  Dunfermline  and  Balcarres,  462  ; 
Charles   asks   for   an   interview  with, 
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482  ;  sent  to  England,  iii.  193  ;  arrives 
in  England,  208;   passes  over  to  the 
Argyle  party,  331 ;  openly  acknowledges 
his  change  of  opinion,  488 
Loughborough,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Has- 
tings), joins    the  royalists    in   Essex, 
iii.  397 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses  for 
the  banishment  of,  510 
Louis  XIIL,  death  of,  i.  318 
Louis  XIV.,  accession  of,  i.  318 
Love,    Nicholas,    makes    light     of    the 
appointment  of   a   committee  to  con- 
sider how  to  proceed  against  the  king, 

iii-  554 

Lovelace,  Lord,  1634  (John  Lovelace), 
deserts  to  the  king,  i.  234 ;  takes  a 
message  from  Charles  to  Vane,  322 

Lucas,  Lord,  1644  (John  Lucas),  situation 
of  the  house  of,  iii.  396 ;  storming  of 
the  house  of,  454 ;  see  Lucas,  Sir 
John 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  attacks  the  Scots  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  444 ;  rouses  the  Essex 
trained  bands,  iii.  395 ;  holds  a  com- 
mission from  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  396 ; 
persuades  the  royalists  to  march  to 
Colchester,  397 ;  directs  the  defence  of 
Colchester,  399 ;  draws  up  the  royalist 
army  before  Colchester,  400;  drives 
Barkstead  out  of  Colchester,  401 ; 
vigorous  defence  made  by,  453;  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  459;  execution  of, 
460 ;  his  alleged  breach  of  parole  dis- 
cussed, 462,  n. 

Lucas,  Sir  John,  his  house  sacked,  i.  11 ; 
see  Lucas,  Lord 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  Colonel,  takes  War- 
dour  Castle,  i.  243 ;  elected  as  a  re- 
cruiter, ii.  449 ;  his  account  of  Crom- 
well's dinner-party,  iii.  295  ;  Cromwell 
throws  a  cushion  at  the  head  of,  296 ; 
visits  Fairfax  at  Colchester,  470 ;  urges 
Ireton  to  break  off  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
471 ;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Ludlow,  Rupert  at,  ii.  139 

Lumsdaine,  Major  General,  conduct  of,  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  445 

Lyme,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament,  i. 
243 ;  besieged  by  Maurice,  405 ;  Essex 
resolves  to  relieve,  417 ;  progress  of 
the  siege  of,  419;  raising  of  the  siege, 
420 

Lynn,  siege  of,  i.  280 ;  royalist  attempt 
to  recover,  ii.  56  ;  forces  from  Lorraine 
and  Liege  to  land  at,  no;  Charles 
proposes  to  take  refuge  in,  464 ;  pro- 
posed seizure  of,  564 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  1640  (Lord  Keeper), 
death  of,  ii.  285 


Macdonald,  Alaster,  lands  at  Ardnamur- 
chan  and  ravages  the  country,  ii.  82 ; 
his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands,  83 ; 
is  summoned  to  Athol  by  Montrose, 
85  ;  is  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Montrose, 
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86 ;  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aber- 
deen, 96 ;  goes  into  the  West,  99 ;  re- 
joins Montrose,  100 ;  his  conduct  at 
Inverlochy,  104;  rejoins  Montrose  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Auldearn,  181 ;  his 
position  at  Auldearn,  184 ;  his  conduct 
in  the  battle,  186;  sent  to  gather 
forces  in  the  Highlands,  248  ;  rejoins 
Montrose,  263 ;  his  charge  at  Kilsyth, 
270;  disperses  the  levies  of  Cassilis 
and  Eglinton,  328 ;  deserts  Montrose, 
329;  refuses  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand to  disband  his  forces,  513;  re- 
mains in  arms  after  Montrose's  depar- 
ture, 525 ;  driven  out  of  Kintyre,  iii. 
123  ;  returns  to  Ireland,  124  ;  his  men 
fight  at  Dungan  Hill,  350 ;  killed,  354 
Macdonalds,  the,  hold  back  from  joining 
Alaster  Macdonald,  ii.  83 ;  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Mackenzies,  ib.\  join 
with  Montrose  to  ravage  the  lands  of 
the  Campbells,  100;  join  Montrose 
before  Kilsyth,  263 
Macdonell,  see  Macdonald 
Mackenzies,  the,  their  feud  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  ii.  83;  join 
Hurry  against  Montrose,  182 
Mackworth,   Sir    Francis,   reproved    by 

Goring,  234 
Macmahon,  Hugh,  escape,  recapture,  and 

execution  of,  ii.  106 
Maguire,  Lord,  1633  (Connor  Maguire), 
escape  and  recapture  of,  ii.  106;  trial 
and  execution  of,  107 
Maidstone,  defeat  of  the  Kentish  insur- 
gents at,  iii.  389 
Maitland,  Lord  (John  Maitland),  arrives 
in  England  as   a    commissioner  from 
Scotland,  i.  275 ;  becomes  a  member  of 
the   Committee    of    Both    Kingdoms, 
360 ;  succeeds  to  his  father's  title,  ii. 
66  ;  see  Lauderdale,  Earl  of 
Mailing,  position  of  Fairfax  at,  iii.  387 
Malmesbury,  reduced  by  Waller,  i.  120 ; 

taken  by  Massey.  410 
Manchester,  Earl  of,  1642  (Edward  Mon- 
tague), accompanies  Pym  to  the  City, 
i.  74;  supports  Pym's  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  queen,  155 ;  presides 
over  a  court-martial  on  the  Waller 
conspirators,  185 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Association,  225 ;  besieges  Lynn,  280 ; 
joins  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  before 
Winceby  fight,  282 ;  takes  Lincoln, 
284;  pacifies  Lincolnshire,  288; 
ordered  to  purify  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  354 ;  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham's  jealousy  of,  357;  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  360 ;  composition  of  the 
army  of,  362 ;  ordered  to  join  Essex  at 
Aylesbury,  398 ;  remains  to  watch 
Rupert,  402;  storms  the  close  of 
Lincoln  and  advances  into  York- 
shire,  406;  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
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deposition  of  the  king,  432;  com- 
mands on  the  right  at  Marston 
Moor,  440;  asks  for  a  settlement  of 
church  government  and  peace,  451 ; 
marches  into  Lincolnshire,  453  ;  ill-feel- 
ing between  Cromwell  and,  471  ;  poli- 
tical and  religious  opinions  of,  472; 
reluctant  to  engage  in  hazardous 
operations,  473  ;  receives  recruits,  474 ; 
remonstrates  with  Cromwell,  475  ;  re- 
fuses to  attack  Eupert  in  Cheshire, 
477;  marches  to  support  Essex,  478; 
vacillation  of,  479 ;  assures  Cromwell 
of  his  readiness  to  push  on,  482; 
ordered  to  join  Waller,  484 ;  movements 
of,  488  ;  hesitates  to  fight,  489 ;  urged 
to  advance,  493 ;  refuses  to  advance 
into  the  West,  494 ;  is  joined  by 
Waller,  497 ;  joined  by  Essex,  498 ; 
false  attack  by,  501 ;  inactivity  of,  504 ; 
his  attack  on  Shaw  House  repulsed, 
506 ;  blamed  for  permitting  the  king's 
escape,  507 ;  holds  back  from  pursuing 
the  king,  508 ;  is  eager  for  peace,  509 ; 
advances  slowly  in  pursuit,  510 ;  de- 
clares it  to  be  useless  to  defeat  the 
king,  515 ;  is  ordered  to  conform  to 
the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  516; 
a  typical  Presbyterian,  ii.  1 ;  defends 
himself  against  Cromwell's  charge, 
21 ;  makes  a  counter-charge  against 
Cromwell,  22  ;  his  accusation  criticised 
by  Cromwell,  27 ;  the  Commons  make  a 
show  of  reviving  Cromwell's  charge 
against,  60;  officers'  petition  for  the 
continuance  in  command  of,  62 ;  report 
of  Lisle's  committee  in  favour  of  in- 
vestigating the  charges  relating  to, 
63 ;  resigns  his  command,  145 ;  takes 
part  in  proposing  to  send  terms  to  the 
king,  iii.  26 ;  takes  refuge  with  the 
army,  169 ;  returns  to  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  177;  opposes  the 
ordinance  for  the  king's  trial,  560 

Manchester,  holds  out  against  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  i.  38 

Manhood  suffrage,  discussion  in  the 
Council  of  the  Army  on,  iii.  225 

Mansfield,  arrival  of  the  Scottish  army 
at,  ii.  221 

Mardyk,  gained  by  France,  ii.  556 

Marlborough,  stormed  and  plundered  by 
the  royalists,  i.  76 

Marshall,  Stephen,  accompanies  the 
English  commissioners  to  Scotland,  i. 
268 ;  preaches  at  Pym's  funeral,  300 ; 
signs  a  declaration  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion, 314 

Marston  Moor,  the  parliamentary  army 
marches  from  York  to,  i.  436 ;  move- 
ments of  the  army  at,  437 ;  arrival  of 
the  royalists  at,  438  ;  battle  of,  442 

Marten,  Henry,  blames  the  inactivity  of 
Essex,  i.  84 ;  takes  part  in  stripping 
the  queen's  chapel,  118 ;  speaks  against 
the  continuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ox- 


ford, 126;  quarrels  with  Northumber- 
land, 153 ;  wishes  Parliament  to  de- 
clare itself  sovereign,  154 ;  expelled  the 
House,  and  imprisoned,  238 ;  re-elected, 
449 ;  wishes  Charles  to  be  prepared 
for  Heaven,  iii.  28;  jests  about  the 
king's  evil,  57 ;  is  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  Lilburne's  imprisonment, 
197;  is  a  leader  of  the  republican 
fraction  of  the  Independents,  200; 
talks  of  killing  Cromwell,  207 ;  asks 
for  toleration  for  Catholics,  212; 
talks  of  impeaching  Cromwell,  252 ; 
again  suspects  Cromwell,  295  ;  offers 
to  support  the  Scots,  327 ;  proposes 
to  dethrone  the  king,  337 ;  talks  of 
restoring  Charles,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  king,  338 ;  seizes  horse's 
in  Berkshire,  and  goes  into  the 
North,  535;  takes  part  in  Lilburne's 
committee  on  The  Agreement  of  the 
People,  535;  returns  to  Westminster 
after  Pride's  Purge,  540 ;  sits  as  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  565  ;  declares  the 
authority  by  which  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  sits,  570;  story  of  his  inking 
Cromwell's  face,  591 

Martial  law,  the  Lords  refuse  to  renew 
the  ordinance  for,  ii.  47  ;  re-establish- 
ment of,  48 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  idea  that  Cromwell 
brought  about  the  king's  flight  from 
Hampton  Court  examined,  iii.  248,  n. ; 
his  lines  on  Charles's  execution,  599 

Massey,  Edward,  Colonel,  governor  of 
Gloucester,  i.  232  ;  probable  treachery 
°f  >  233 ;  gains  successes  round  Glou- 
cester, 406;  takes  Malmesbury,  410; 
takes  Tewkesbury,  415;  urges  the 
Herefordshire  countrymen  to  take  part 
with  Parliament,  ii.  139 ;  storms  Eves- 
ham, 190 ;  his  force  inadequate  to 
secure  Taunton,  229 ;  surprises  Goring, 
237 ;  the  Independents  anxious  to  dis- 
band the  two  regiments  of,  529  ;  dis- 
bandment  of  the  troops  of,  530 ; 
appointed  to  command  under  Skippon 
in  Ireland,  iii.  47  ;  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Saffron  Walden,  ib. ;  urges  the  City 
to  rise  against  the  army,  98  ;  suggested 
for  the  command  of  the  London  forces, 
168;  placed  on  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  170  ;  named  commander  of  the 
forces  of  the  City,  ib. ;  escapes  to 
Holland,  182;  proposal  to  place  the 
London  forces  under,  452;  arrested, 
543 ;  escapes,  544 

Mauchlin,  Middleton  suppresses  resist- 
ance to  Hamilton's  levies  at,  iii.  405 

Maurice,  Prince,  checks  Waller,  i.  121 ; 
accompanies  Hertford,  162 ;  joins 
Hopton  at  Chard,  195 ;  leaves  Hopton 
after  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  202 ; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Roundway 
Down,  203;  his  successes  in  Dorset- 
shire,  226;    opposes  the   civilians   at 
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court,  230 ;  misconduct  of,  231 ;  occu- 
pies Dartmouth,  279;  named  captain 
general  in  Scotland,  351  ;  besieges 
Lyme,  405 ;  raises  the  siege  of  Lyme, 
420 ;  mismanagement  of,  497  ;  his  part 
in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  501, 
503 ;  his  name  on  the  Parliamentary 
list  of  proscription,  ii.  23  ;  sent  into 
Cheshire,  139 ;  enters  Oxford  with 
Rupert,  163;  brings  a  reinforcement 
to  the  king,  338 ;  joins  Rupert  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  358 

Maynard,  John,  joins  the  peace  party,  i. 
62,  93 ;  wishes  to  negotiate  before  dis- 
bandinent,  106  ;  consulted  by  Loudoun 
on  a  proposed  impeachment  of  Crom- 
well, ii.  25 

Maynard,  Lord,  1639  (William  Maynard), 
impeached,  iii.  191 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  impeached  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons, 
iii.  191 ;  fined  for  refusing  to  kneel  at 
the  Lords'  bar,  293 

Maynooth,  taken  by  Preston,  iii.  349 ;  re- 
covered by  Jones,  350 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  succeeds  Richelieu, 
i.  83 ;  his  influence  over  Anne  of 
Austria,  318 ;  offers  aid  to  Charles, 
320 ;  pleads  want  of  money,  492  ;  does 
nothing  to  help  Charles,  ii.  121 ;  sends 
Enghien  against  Mercy,  ib. ;  listens  to 
the  proposals  of  O'Hartegan,  122 ;  is 
asked  to  allow  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
to  embark  at  Dieppe,  159;  does  not" 
hasten  the  negotiations  for  peace,  275  ; 
his  relations  with  England,  316;  the 
Presbyterians  hope  to  be  supported  by, 
319  ;  urges  Henrietta  Maria  to  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Scots,  375  ;  delays  his 
answer  to  Rinuccini,  376 ;  gives  money 
and  ships  to  Rinuccini,  377 ;  hopes  to 
annex  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  509 ; 
gives  instructions  to  Bellievre,  510 ; 
supplies  Digby  with  money  for  Ireland, 
539 ;  talks  of  helping  Charles  when 
peace  is  made,  558;  disapproves  of 
Charles's  proposal  to  abdicate,  570; 
induces  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
sign  a  truce,  iii.  53  ;  baffles  Henrietta 
Maria,  54;  weakened  by  the  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  Dutch,  415 ; 
insurrection  of  the  Fronde  against,  ib.  ; 
is  hindered  by  the  Fronde  from  assist- 
ing Henrietta  Maria,  483;  Irish  sol- 
diers offered  to,  ib. 

Meldrum,  Sir  John,  sent  to  command  the 
forces  at  Nottingham,  i.  187 ;  joins 
Cromwell  at  Grantham,  221 ;  besieges 
Newark,  372 ;  capitulates  to  Rupert, 
373;  takes  Liverpool,  519;  defeats 
Byron  and  Ernely,  and  takes  Liver- 
pool, ii.  33;  spares  the  lives  of  Irish 
prisoners,  34 ;  takes  the  town  of  Scar- 
borough, 132 ;  killed,  172 
Mercy,   Franz,   Freiherr   von,   contends 
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against  Turenne  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
ii.  121 ;  is  defeated  at  Freiburg,  122 

Merryman,  Captain,  directed  to  remove 
Charles  to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  522 

Mersea  Island,  seized  by  Fairfax,  iii. 
403 

Methven  "Wood,  women  killed  by  the 
Covenanters  in,  ii.  265 

Mews,  the,  occupied  by  Rich's  regiment 
of  horse,  iii.  291 ;  Cromwell  attacks  a 
mob  from,  340;  Fairfax  proposes  to 
withdraw  the  regiment  from,  369 ; 
Fairfax  asked  by  the  Houses  to  leave 
the  regiment  at,  374 ;  withdrawal  of  the 
regiment  from,  383 

Meyrick,  Sir  John,  accompanies  Essex  in 
his  flight,  i.  468 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  1645  (James  Cran- 
field),  impeached,  iii.  191 

Middleton,  John,  Lieutenant- General, 
serves  under  Waller  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  i.  426 ;  marches  to  relieve 
Essex  in  Cornwall,  465  ;  blamed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  481 ;  Essex  com- 
plains of,  484 ;  arrests  Home  and 
Roxburgh,  ii.  334  ;  follows  Montrose  in 
the  Highlands,  350  ;  allows  Montrose, 
Crawford,  and  Hurry  to  leave  Scotland, 
524 ;  left  by  David  Leslie  to  pursue 
Huntly,  iii.  123;  appointed  to  com- 
mand Hamilton's  horse,  405;  sup- 
presses resistance  to  the  levies  at 
Mauchline,  ib. ;  recommends  Hamil- 
ton to  advance  into  Yorkshire,  436 ; 
leads  the  cavalry  to  Wigan,  439 ;  re- 
turns from  Wigan  to  cover  Hamilton's 
retreat,  444 ;  taken  prisoner,  447 

Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  takes  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  ii.  33  ;  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of,  219 

Midland  Association,  the,  formation  of, 
i.  89 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry,  protests  against 
further  negotiations  with  the  king,  ii. 
385 

Mile  End,  Whalley  posted  at,  iii.  393 

Militia,  London  Committee  of,  see 
London,  Committee  of  the  Militia  of 

Militia,  the  power  of   the,   discussed  at 

•  Uxbridge,  ii.  73  ;  proposal  in  the  New- 
castle propositions  to  subject  to  Parlia- 
ment for  twenty  years,  507  ;  arrange- 
ments of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
for,  iii.  161 

Milton,  John,  his  sonnet  on  an  expected 
attack  on  the  City,  i.  67  ;  marriage  of, 
ii.  5 ;  writes  The  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce,  6;  writes  The 
judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,8;  writes 
a  tract  on  education,  ib.]  writes  Areo- 
pagitica,  9 ;  welcomes  every  sign  of 
mental  activity,  10 ;  declares  for  an 
unlicensed  press,  11;  his  sonnet  to 
Fairfax,  iii.  466 
Mitton,  Colonel,   surprises   Shrewsbury, 
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ii.  132  ;  suppresses  Sir  John  Owen's 
rising,  iii.  393 

Monk,  George,  Colonel,  surrenders  after 
the  battle  of  Nantwich,  i.  346 ;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  iii.  352 ;  takes 
the  covenant  and  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Ulster,  353  ;  co-operates  with 
Michael  Jones,  ib. ;  surprises  Belfast, 
Carrickfergus,  and  Coleraine,  489 

Monkton  Farleigh,  skirmish  at,  i.  198 

Monmouth,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121 ;  taken 
by  Morgan,  ii.  360 

Monmouthshire,  men  offered  to  Charles 
from,  ii.  254 

Monro,  Robert,  Major- General,  occupies 
Carrickfergus,  i.  133  ;  arrests  Antrim, 
206;  Oitnond  instructed  to  outwit,  291 ; 
seizes  Belfast,  ii.  112;  engages  the 
confederates  in  Ulster,  113;  defeated 
at  Benburb,  535  ;  sent  to  England  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  iii.  489 

Monro,  Sir  George,  expected  to  join 
Hamilton's  army,  iii.  417 ;  brings  re- 
inforcements to  Hamilton,  433 ;  di- 
rected to  remain  in  the  rear  of  Hamil- 
ton's army,  435;  joined  by  fugitives 
from  Preston2  442 ;  refuses  to  march 
northwards,  444 ;  retreats  to  Scotland, 
487 ;  protects  the  Committee  of  Estates 
at  Stirling,  488 ;  maltreatment  of  the 
soldiers  of,  489 

Montague,  Walter,  imprisoned,  i.  319 

Montgomery,  Lord  (Hugh  Montgomery), 
joins  in  an  overture  to  the  king,  ii. 
255 

Montgomery,  Robert,  Colonel,  bargains 
for  Scottish  prisoners,  iii.  492 

Montreuil,  Jean  de,  sent  to  England  as 
agent  to  the  Scottish  Government, 
ii.  317 ;  receives  a  suggestion  that 
Charles  should  take  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  army,  363 ;  receives  from  the 
Scottish  commissioners  the  terms  jon 
which  they  will  make  peace,  364 ; 
urges  the  king  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Scots,  383;  resolves  -to  go  to 
Charles,  386;  arrives  in  Oxford,  and 
urges  Charles  to  accept  the  Scottish 
terms,  387;  warns  Charles  against 
playing  with  the  Scots,  393 ;  gains 
possession  of  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
440  ;  tries  to  extract  the  lowest  terms 
from  the  Scottish  commissioners,  <\\/\ ; 
obtains  a  modification  of  the  Scottish 
terms,  445  ;  receives  from  Moray  their 
final  terms,  446 ;  takes  them  to  Oxford, 
447;  finds  Charles  unwilling  to  con- 
cede Presbyterianism,  451 ;  presses 
the  Scots  for  a  reply  to  Charles's  mes- 
sage, 459 ;  exchanges  engagements 
with  the  king,  460 ;  goes  to  the  Scot- 
tish army,  461 ;  dissatisfied  with  his 
reception,  462  ;  assures  Charles  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Scots,  471 ; 
obtains  verbal  assurances  from  the 
Scots,  474;  receives  Charles  at  South- 
Ill. 


well,  477;  sent  to  France  by  Charles' 
486;  returns  to  Newcastle,  512;  sent 
back  to  France,  515  ;  returns  to  New- 
castle, and  urges  Charles  to  yield  to 
the  Scots,  553 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  1626  (James  Graham), 
proposes  to  attack  Argyle,  i.  146 ;  his 
plan  for  a  rising  in  Scotland  and  an 
Irish  invasion,  206 ;  has  a  conference 
with  Huntly,  207 ;  urges  Charles  to 
allow  him  to  begin  war  in  Scotland, 
264 ;  urges  Charles  to  action  in  Scot- 
land, 349;  urges  Charles  to  send 
him  to  Scotland,  350 ;  named  lieu- 
tenant-general to  Prince  Maurice, 
351 ;  disappointed  of  troops  from  Ire- 
land, 394;  named  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant-general and  invades  Scotland, 
395  ;  see  Montrose,  Marquis  of 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  1633  (James  Gra- 
ham), political  ideas  of,  ii.  78;  asks  Ru- 
pert for  help  and  sends  spies  to  Scotland, 
80  ;  makes  his  way  to  Perthshire,  81 ; 
summons  Alaster  Macdonald  to  Athol, 
85  ;  saves  him  from  destruction,  86  ;  is 
accepted  as  a  leader  by  the  Athol  clans, 
ib. ;  marches  on  Perth,  87 ;  character 
of  his  army,  ib. ;  defeats  Elcho  at 
Tippermuir,  88;  a  price  set  on  the 
head  of,  90 ;  eager  to  obtain  the  help 
of  the  Gordons,  91 ;  makes  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  Aberdeen,  92 ;  de- 
feats the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of 
Aberdeen,  95 ;  permits  a  massacre  at 
Aberdeen,  97 ;  plot  for  the  murder  of, 
98 ;  marches  up  and  down  the  High- 
lands, ib. ;  defends  Fyvie  Castle,  99 ; 
joined  by  the  Macdonalds,  100 ; 
crosses  the  mountains  into  Argyle, 
101 ;  ravages  Argyle,  102 ;  manoeuvres 
to  cut  off  the  Campbells,  103 ;  defeats 
the  Campbells  at  Inverlochy,  104 ; 
offers  to  come  to  England  with  his 
army,  105 ;  hears  from  Charles  of  his 
intention  to  join  him,  160;  joined  by 
Lord  Gordon  and  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
174;  plunders  the  lands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, 175 ;  excommunicated  and 
declared  a  traitor,  ib. ;  hopes  for 
cavalry  from  the  king,  176;  manoeuvres 
against  Baillie,  177 ;  his  army  melts 
away,  ib. ;  takes  Dundee,  178 ;  escapes 
from  Baillie,  179 ;  deserted  by  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  180;  outmanoeuvres 
Baillie,  181  ;  marches  against  Hurry, 
182;  prepares  to  fight  Hurry,  184  ;  de- 
feats Hurry  at  Auldearn,  186 ;  versa- 
tility of,  188 ;  condition  of  his  force 
after  Auldearn,  246,  247 ;  deserted  by 
the  Gordons,  248;  offers  battle  to 
Baillie  at  Keith,  250 ;  prepares  to  re- 
ceive Baillie  at  Alford,  251 ;  defeats 
Baillie  at  Alford,  252 ;  Charles  attempts 
to  join,  260;  a  new  army  raised  to 
oppose,  262 ;  obtains  Highland  rein- 
forcements,   263 ;    manoeuvres    round 
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Perth,  265  ;  joined  by  Aboyne  at  Dun- 
keld,  ib. ;  reaches  Kilsyth,  266 ;  his 
difficulties  after  Kilsyth,  327;  goes 
through  Glasgow  to  Bothwell,  328 ; 
deserted  by  the  Highlanders,  329 ; 
political  principles  of,  331;  compared 
with  Cromwell,  ib. ;  character  of  the 
followers  of,  332;  welcomed  by  the 
border  Lords,  334 ;  his  movements  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  335;  defeated 
at  Philiphaugh,  336 ;  his  movements 
after  his  defeat,  349  ;  deserted  by  the 
Gordons,  350 ;  marches  towards  Glas- 
gow, 351 ;  Charles  continues  to  express 
confidence  in,  384 ;  Charles's  strong 
expressions  of  affection  for,  387,  390; 
hangs  about  the  Highlands,  463 ; 
asked  by  Charles  to  join  the  Cove- 
nanters, 464 ;  ordered  to  leave  Scotland, 
487 ;  ordered  publicly  to  disband  his 
men  and  privately  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, 512;  escapes  from  Scotland, 
525 ;  proposal  that  he  shall  again  take 
the  field,  559  ;  Lauderdale's  opinion  of, 
iii.  451,  452;  see  Montrose,  Earl  of 

Moray,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  to  carry 
the  Scottish  terms  to  the  queen,  ii. 
365 ;  his  negotiations  with  the  queen, 
375 ;  returns  to  England,  383  ;  declares 
the  terms  of  the  Scots,  444;  gives 
Montreuil  their  final  terms,  446 

Mordington,  conference  between  Crom- 
well and  Argyle  at,  iii.  490 

Morgan,  Colonel,  takes  Chepstow  and 
Monmouth,  ii.  360 ;  takes  part  in  the 
surprisal  of  Hereford,  380;  joins  in  de- 
feating Astley   at    Stow-on-the-Wold, 

452 
Morris,  John,  Colonel,  surprises  Ponte- 

fract,  iii.  394 
Mostyn,  troops  from  Ireland  landed  at,  i. 

295 

Mozley,  Colonel,  pretends  to  be  ready  to 
betray  Aylesbury,  i.  311 ;  refuses  to 
open  the  gates,  323 

Municipal  elections,  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance, iii.  205 

Munster,  Inchiquin  declares  for  Parlia- 
ment in,  ii.  113;  Castlehaven's  cam- 
paign in,  396 

Munster,  opening  of  the  congress  of,  ii. 

275 
Murray,  Anne,  aids  in  the  escape  of  the 

Duke  of  York,  iii.  344 

Murray,  Lady  Sophia,  refuses  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
i.  185 

Murray,  Will,  Charles  objects  to  the 
employment  of,  ii.  383 ;  the  queen 
negotiates  with  the  Scots  through,  412 ; 
arrested  and  tried  as  a  spy,  440 ;  urges 
Charles  to  accept  the  Scottish  terms, 
523 ;  proposal  to  send  to  London  with  a 
new  scheme,  524 ;  is  sent  to  London, 
554 ;  failure  of  his  mission,  560 ;  returns 
to  Newcastle,  561 ;  employed  to  make 


arrangements  for  Charles's  flight,  576  ; 
his  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
iii.  371 

Murray,  William,  executed,  ii.  391 

Musgrave,  Sir  Philip,  intention  of  send- 
ing to  support  Montrose,  ii.  160 ;  be- 
comes governor  of  Carlisle,  iii.  370; 
acts  in  conjunction  with  Monro,  435  ; 
deserted  by  Monro,  487;  surrenders 
Appleby,  490 

Muskerry,  Lord,  1640  (Donogh  M'Carthy), 
declares  the  Irish  demands  to  be  neces- 
sary, i.  393 ;  proposes  terms  of  agree- 
ment, ii.  114;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  queen,  iii.  355  ;  urges  the  queen 
to  send  Ormond  to  Ireland,  413 

Mynn,  Nicholas,  Colonel,  commands  the 
royalists  in  the  Severn  valley,  i.  405 

Naas,  taken  by  Preston,  iii.  349;  reco- 
vered by  Jones,  350 

Nag's  Head  Tavern,  the,  committee  of 
Levellers  at,  iii.  501 

Nantwich,  Brereton  defeats  the  royalists 
at,  i.  102 ;  battle  of,  346 

Napier,  Lord  (Archibald  Napier),  libera- 
tion of,  ii.  329 

Naseby,  occupied  by  Ireton,  ii.  206 ;  pre- 
parations for  the  battle  of,  208  ;  battle 
of,  211 ;  subsequent  fate  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  at,  222  ;  the  strength  and 
preliminary  movements  of  the  armies 
at,  583 

National  Synod,  a,  proposed  by  Charles, 
ii.  76 

Negative  oath,  the,  imposed,  iii.  8 

Negative  voice,  the,  postponement  of  a 
discussion  on,  iii.  237 ;  to  be  disclaimed 
by  a  future  king,  502  ;  importance  of 
Charles's  claim  to  possess,  600 

Netherlands,  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the,  Strickland's 
embassy  to,  i.  42 ;  offer  to  mediate  in 
England,  361 ;  send  ambassadors  to 
mediate  in  England,  386 ;  refuse  to 
allow  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  pass 
through  their  territory,  ii.  158  ;  hesitate 
to  aid  France  against  Dunkirk,  556 ; 
Strickland  sent  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  aid  to  the  queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales  in,  iii.  298  ;  attempt  of  Boswell 
to  secure  aid  from,  324 ;  sign  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Spain,  415  ;  send  am- 
bassadors to  plead  for  the  king's  life, 

589 

Nevoy,  John,  urges  David  Leslie  to  put 
Macdonald's  followers  to  the  sword, 
iii.  123 

Newark,  held  by  the  royalists,  i.  100 ; 
Cromwell  suggests  a  combined  opera- 
tion against,  166;  the  queen  at,  187, 
191 ;  besieged  by  Meldrum  and  Wil- 
loughby,  372 ;  relieved  by  Rupert,  373  ; 
Manchester  refuses  to  block  up,  473  ; 
Charles   arrives   at,   ii.   340;    Charles 
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restores  order  at,  348 ;  Charles  receives 
Rupert  at,  355 ;  surrenders  by  the 
king's  orders,  479 

Newbridge,  passage  of  the  Thames  by- 
Waller  at,  i.  414 

Newbury,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  i.  245 ; 
field  of  battle  near,  246 ;  first  battle  of, 
249  ;  Charles  occupies,  498  ;  prepara- 
tions for  fighting  at,  499  ;  second  battle 
of,  501  ;  Charles  offers  battle  again  at, 
512;  Cromwell  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  garrison  at,  ii.  347 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  1628  (William  Caven- 
dish), gathers  8,000  men  in  the  North, 
i.  45  ;  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1643, 78  ;  defeats  the  younger 
Hotham  and  relieves  York,  82  ;  defeats 
Fairfax  at  Tadcaster,  ib. ;  attempts  to 
reduce  the  West  Riding,  100 ;  retreats 
to  York,  101 ;  joined  by  officers  from 
the  Continent,  108 ;  arrests  Sir  T. 
Gower  and  Lord  Savile,  no  ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  advance  of,  157;  estab- 
lishes himself  in  the  West  Riding,  163  ; 
defeats  Fairfax  on  Adwalton  Moor, 
189 ;  overruns  the  greater  part  of  the 
West  Riding,  190 ;  threatens  Gains- 
borough, 223 ;  re-takes  Gainsborough, 
224 ;  lays  siege  to  Hull,  229 ;  informs 
Charles  that  lie  cannot  leave  the  siege, 
234 ;  cheated  a  marquis,  281 ;  see  New- 
castle, Marquis  of 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  1643  (William 
Cavendish),  carries  on  the  siege  of 
Hull,  i.  281,  283  ;  raises  the  siege  of 
Hull,  284;  offers  a  bribe  for  the  be- 
trayal of  Nottingham,  305 ;  calls  to 
Charles  for  help,  371 ;  falls  back  on 
Durham,  374 ;  begs  Rupert  to  come  to 
his  aid,  375  ;  shuts  himself  up  in  York, 
396 ;  sends  away  his  cavalry,  407 ; 
treats  for  the  surrender  of  York,  434; 
dissuades  Rupert  from  fighting,  438  ; 
retires  to  his  coach  at  Marston  Moor, 
442 ;  fights  bravely,  447 ;  flies  to  the , 
Continent,  448;  proposal  to  place  in 
command  of  a  royalist  force  in  York- 
shire, iii.  451 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
that  he  shall  be  excepted  from  pardon, 
510  ;  see  Newcastle,  Earl  of 

Newcastle  garrisoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  i.  372  ;  besieged  by  Leven, 
452;  surrenders  to  Leven,  499;  arrival 
of  Charles  at,  ii.  480 ;  evacuated  by 
the  Scots,  577;  order  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of,  iii.  360 

Newcastle  propositions,  the,  sent  to 
Charles,  ii.  506 ;  character  of,  ib. ; 
Hyde's  comments  on,  509;  Charles 
sees  a  copy  of,  512 ;  vague  answer  of 
Charles  to,  514 ;  the  Scots  insist  on 
Charles's  acceptance  of,  570;  to  be 
sent  to  the  king  at  Hohnby,  iii.  58; 
Charles  ost  ,;sibly  replies  to,  69;  re- 
vival of,  188 ;  presented  to  the  king 
with  modifi   \tions  at  Hampton  Court, 


190 ;  see  Hampton  Court  Propositions, 
the 

New-found  Stratagem,  A,  panegyric  on 
the  army  in,  iii.  50 

Newland,  Mr.,  takes  part  in  a  plot  for  the 
king's  escape,  334 

Newmarket,  the  Lords  propose  to  remove 
the  king  to,  ii.  573  ;  arrival  of  Crom- 
well at,  iii.  99 ;  arrival  of  Charles  at, 
106 

Newnham,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121 

Newport,  Earl  of,  1628  (Mont joy  Blount), 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  i.  no; 
treacherous  conduct  of,  170;  said  to 
have  formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  437 

Newport  Pagnell,  occupied  by  the  royal- 
ists, i.  285 ;  abandoned  by  the  royalists, 
286;  Cromwell's  operations  round, 
365  ;  death  of  Cromwell's  son  at,  369 

Newport,   Sir  Richard,  buys  a  peerage 
i.  41 

Newport,  treaty  of,  see  Treaty  of  New- 
port 

Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  his  opinion  of  the 
arrest  of  the  Hothams,  i.  188 ;  warns 
Charles  that  Oxford  is  short  of  supplies, 
ii.  192  ;  urges  Rupert  to  abandon  his 
plan  of  marching  into  the  North,  202; 
despondency  of,  285;  writes  to  Mon- 
treuil  on  the  king's  proposed  surrender 
to  the  Scots,  470 

Nichols,  Francis,  Ensign,  circulates  a 
petition  amongst  the  soldiers,  iii.  49 ; 
taken  to  Westminster  as  a  prisoner, 
58 ;  committed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  59 

Nisbet,  Sir  Philip,  execution  of,  ii.  384 

Nithsdale,  Earl  of.  1620  (Robert  Max- 
well), compromising  letters  of,  i.  206 ; 
supports  Montrose,  349 

'  No  Bishop,  no  King,'  quoted  by  Charles 
from  his  father,  ii.  561 

Nordlingen,  second  battle  of,  ii.  275 

Norman  conquest,  the,  views  of  the 
soldiers  about,  ii.  306 

North,  Lord,  1600  (Dudley  North),  gives 
up  his  opposition  to  the  vote  of  No 
Addresses,  iii.  290  ;  visits  Fairfax,  555 

Northampton,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i.  25 ; 
reception  of  Charles  at,  iii.  24 ;  Crom- 
well arrives  at,  432 

Northampton,  second  Earl  of,  1630 
(Spencer  Compton),  killed  at  Hop  ton 
Heath,  i.  123 

Northampton,  third  Earl  of,  1642 
(James  Compton),  relieves  Banbury,  i. 
498 ;  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Islip,  ii. 

157 
Northamptonshire,    royalist    insurgents 

defeated  in,  iii.  394 
Northcote,   Sir   John,   checks   Hopton's 

army  at  Chagford,  i.  99 
Northern  Papist  Army,  the  so-called,  i. 

45 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  1632  (Algernon 
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Percy),  joins  the  peace  party  after 
Edgehill,  i.  61 ;  takes  arms  in  defence 
of  the  City,  67  ;  advocates  a  negotiation 
with  the  king,  92 ;  offers  the  parlia- 
mentary propositions  to  Charles,  103  ; 
strikes  Henry  Marten,  153  ;  his  anxiety 
for  peace,  169;  denounced  hy  Waller, 
184 ;  goes  to  Petworth,  234 ;  returns 
to  Westminster,  237  ;  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms, 360;  appointed  guardian  of  the 
king's  two  youngest  children,  ii.  144; 
rumoured  intention  to  confer  the  title 
of  lord-protector  on,  ib. ;  stops  the 
sale  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
pictures,  153;  has  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  573 ;  losses  of,  iii.  6 ;  joins 
the  Presbyterians  in  proposing  a 
scheme  of  pacification,  26 ;  leads  the 
opposition  to  the  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
289 ;  opposes  the  ordinance  for  the 
king's  trial,  560 

Norton,  Richard,  Colonel,  sent  to  rein- 
force Browne,  i.  423 

Norwich,  Earl  of,  1644  (George  Goring), 
in  command  of  the  Kentish  insurgents, 
iii.  388 ;  takes  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Maidstone,  and  abandons  Rochester, 
390;  crosses  the  Thames  into  Essex, 
392 ;  goes  to  Chelmsford,  395 ;  joins 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  396 ;  is  nominally 
in  command  at  Colchester,  399 ;  his 
conduct  during  the  siege,  455,  456; 
assured  of  quarter,  463 ;  resolution  of 
the  Houses  for  the  banishment  of,  510; 
see  Goring,  Lord 

Norwich,  riot  at,  iii.  372 

Nottingham,  Charles  sets  out  from,  i.  28  ; 
failure  of  the  royalists  to  seize,  100 ; 
parliamentary  forces  at,  186;  Hutchin- 
son refuses  to  betray,  305 ;  the  royalists 
propose  to  seize,  iii.  333 

Nye,  Philip,  accompanies  the  English 
commissioners  to  Scotland,  i.  268; 
addresses  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  covenant,  275 ;  one  of  the  five 
Dissenting  Brethren,  306  ;  obtains  the 
suppression  of  a  petition  against  the 
covenant,  309 ;  asked  to  join  Ogle's 
plot,  312  ;  urged  to  go  to  Oxford,  315  ; 
is  present  at  the  discussion  on  the 
Lilburnian  draft  of  the  Agreement  of 
the  People,  iii.  546 


Oatlaxds,  the  Lords  invite  the  king  to, 
iii.  72;  the  Lords  urge  the  Commons 
to  bring  the  king  to,  98 

O'Cahan,  Colonel,  helps  in  the  defence  of 
Fyvie  Castle,  ii.  99;  his  conduct  at 
Inverlochy,  104;  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Alford,  252 

Ogilvy,  Alexander,  of  Inverquharity,  exe- 
cution of,  ii.  384 

Ogilvy,  Lord  (James  Ogilvy),  sent  to 
Scotland  by  Montrose,  ii.  80;  liberation 
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of,   329;    fights   at  Philiphaugh,   336 
escapes  from  prison,  391 

Ogilvy,  Sir  Thomas,  heads  a  small  party 
of  horse  under  Montrose,  ii.  100 

Ogle,  Lord,  1614  (William  Ogle),  captures 
Winchester,  i.  297 

Ogle,  Thomas,  acts  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  peace  party  and  the  king,  i. 
310 ;  his  plot  for  the  betrayal  of  Ayles- 
bury, 311;  visits  Oxford,  312;  urges 
Nye  to  go  to  Oxford,  315 ;  Rupert 
wishes  to  hang,  323 

O'Hartegan,  Matthew,  Father,  asks 
Mazarin  to  protect  Ireland,  ii.  122 

Okehampton,  taken  by  Hopton,  i.  99 

Okey,  John,  Colonel,  commands  the 
dragoons  at  Naseby,  ii.  210 ;  takes  part 
in  the  officers'  petition  on  service  in 
Ireland,  iii.  38 

O'Neill',  Daniel,  sent  to  Cornwall  to  get 
transports  to  fetch  the  Irish  army,  ii. 
226 

O'Neill,  Owen  Roe,  arrives  in  Ulster,  i. 
132 ;  appointed  General  of  the  Ulster 
forces,  137 ;  attached  to  the  National- 
ists, 260;  defeats  Monro  at  Benburb, 
ii-  535  5  supports  Rinuccini  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Ormond's  peace,  542;  marches 
through  Leinster,  543 ;  summoned  by 
the  Nuncio  to  Kilkenny,  544;  con- 
tinuance of  his  feud  with  *  Preston, 
iii.  347 ;  summoned  to  the  aid  of  \h.e 
Supreme  Council,  351 ;  despatches 
Macdonald  to  the  help  of  Taafe,  354 ; 
sides  with  Rinuccini,  414 

O'Neill,  Phelim,  marries  Preston's 
daughter,  i.  137;  quarrels  with  Owen 
O'Neill,  ii.  535 

Orange,  Prince  of  (Frederick  Henry), 
assists  Henrietta  Maria,  i.  44;  perhaps 
suggests  a  strategical  plan  to  Charles, 
78 ;  proposal  to  marry  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  a  daughter  of,  386,  409 ; 
prepares  for  the  siege  of  Gravelines, 
410 ;  advises  Charles  to  make  peace, 
492;  asked  by  Henrietta  Maria  to  go 
on  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  marriage 
treaty,  ii.  124 ;  asked  to  transport  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  to  England,  125 ; 
unable  to  induce  the  States-General  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
158  ;  asked  to  send  a  ship  to  Newcastle, 
526  ;  dotage  of,  556 

Orange,  Prince  of  (William  II.),  supports 
the  French  party  in  his  father's  life- 
time, ii.  556;  Boswell's  negotiation 
with,  iii.  324;  anxious  but  unable  to 
assist  Charles,  415 

Ordinance  against  stage  plays,  i.  17 ; 
for  assessing  persons  in  London  and 
Westminster,  75 ;  for  a  general  taxa- 
tion, 84;  for  a  weekly  payment  in  all 
counties,  in;  for  sequestrating  the 
estates  of  royalists,  116;  for  the 
sembly  of  Divines,  174 ;  for  licensing 
the  press,  ib. ;  for  levying  excise,  209  ; 
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sequestrating  estates  of  members  of 
Parliament   absenting   themselves,  or 
others  not  paying  taxes,  286 ;  for  a  loan 
for  the  Scottish  army,  287;  imposing 
the  covenant,  354 ;   erecting  the  first 
Committee  of    Both  Kingdoms,   358, 
359  ;  for  raising  a  new  army,  455 ;  the 
first  Self-denying,  ii.  29-32 ;  directing 
the  killing  of  Irishmen  in  England  or 
Wales,  33;  for  Laud's  attainder,  44, 
48 ;     for    the    establishment    of     the 
Directory,  51 ;  discussion  on  the  Self- 
denying,  60,  61 ;  rejection  of  the  Self- 
denying,  62 ;  for  the  New  Model,  75 ; 
the     second    Self-denying,    145 ;     for 
giving     Fairfax     a     commission     as 
commander,  144;   against  lay-preach- 
ing, 148 ;  appointing  a  committee  on 
excommunication,    369 ;     establishing 
the  Presbyterian  system,  448 ;  abolish- 
ing bishops  and  vesting  their  lands  in 
trustees,   527 ;    against  lay-preaching, 
574 ;  for  sequestrations,  iii.  7  ;  author- 
ising the  City  to  choose  a  new  militia 
committee,  67 ;   giving  parliamentary 
authority  to  the  new  committee,  ib. ; 
indemnifying     the     soldiers,     76;     in 
favour  of  apprentices  who  had  enlisted, 
jj;    securing   volunteers   from    being 
pressed  after    disbandment,  ib. ;    for 
incic Minifying  the  soldiers  reconsidered, 
97;  repealing  the  declaration  against 
the  army,  108;  empowering  the  City 
to  raise  cavalry,  113;  for  the  visitation 
of    the    University    of    Oxford,    138 ; 
expelling      the      Reformadoes     from 
London,  152;    appointing   a  monthly 
holiday,   153 ;  re-establishing   the  old 
militia  committee,  165,  166  ;  annulling 
the  votes  carried  in  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  184 ;   appointing  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  conduct  examinations,  190; 
regulating    municipal   elections,   205 ; 
giving  fresh  powers  to  the  Visitors  of 
the   University  of    Oxford,  301 ;    ap- 
pointing Reynolds  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  304 ;  against 
stage  plays  revived,  307 ;  strengthened 
against    stage    plays,    308 ;    declaring 
Poyer   a   traitor,   326 ;     against   blas- 
phemy and  heresy,  369 ;    nominating 
a    new    militia    committee,    378 ;    in- 
demnifying   those    who     seized     the 
Essex   committee,  395;    the  first,  for 
the    king's    trial,    559;     the     second, 
for  the  king's  trial  read  twice  in  the 
Commons,  561 ;  passed  by  the   Com- 
mons alone  with  the  name  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  562 
Ordination,  debate  in  the  Commons  on 

a  form  of,  i.  482 
Orkney,  proposed  cession  of,  i.  163 
Orni<mcl,  Earl  of,  1632  (James  Butler), 
defeats  the  Irish  at   Kilrush,  i.  132 ; 
conciliatory  tendencies  of,  134 ;  created 
a  marquis,i35  ;  see  Ormond,  Marquis  of 
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Ormond,     Marquis     of,      1642     (James 
Butler),  appointed  a  commissioner   to 
confer  with  the  confederate  Catholics, 
i.  139  ;  induces  the  English  officers  to 
expect  redress  of  their  grievances  from 
the   king,    140 ;    defeats    Preston    at 
Ross,    141 ;    answers   the  confederate 
Catholics'  demand  for  a  free   Parlia- 
ment,  258;    negotiates  and  fights   at 
the  same  time,  259 ;  resumes  negotia- 
tions,  263 ;    agrees    to   the   cessation, 
264;       appointed     lord-lieutenant     of 
Lreland,  291 ;   receives  instructions  to 
outwit  the  Scots,  ib.;  entrusted  with 
the  Irish  negotiation,  409 ;  rejects  the 
command  of    the  Irish  army,  ii.   112; 
has  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  ne- 
gotiation with  the  confederates,  113; 
offers  to  resign,    115;    is  ordered  to 
procure  peace  by  the  repeal   of  the 
penal     laws,    168 ;      the    confederate 
Catholics   reopen    negotiations    with, 
396  ;   keeps  secret   Charles's  offer  to 
repeal   the   penal  laws,  397 ;  negotia- 
tion continued  with,  403 ;    receives  a 
copy  of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  408 ;  re- 
plies to  Glamorgan's    request  that  he 
should  satisfy  Rinuccini,  419 ;  signs  a 
treaty  with  the  Supreme  Council,  424  ; 
is  asked  by  Charles  to  seize  a  post  in 
Lancashire,    526;     is    urged    by   the 
Supreme  Council  to  publish  the  peace, 
536  ;    is  ordered    by  the  king   not   to 
proceed    with    the     treaty,     537;     is 
ordered  to  obey  the  queen  and  prince, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  treaty,  ib. ; 
proclaims  the  peace  in  Dublin,  539 ; 
fails   in  an    attempt  to   support   the 
Supreme  Council,  543 ;  resolves  to  give 
over  Dublin  to    the  English  Parlia- 
ment, 544 ;    sends    commissioners   to 
propose  terms  of   surrender,  546 ;  his 
terms  only  partly  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment,     549 ;      refuses     to    surrender 
Dublin,  576;  again  urged  by  Charles 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Irish,  577 ; 
surrenders  the  lord-lieutenancy  to  Par- 
liament, iii.  31 ;   attends  a  council  at 
Hampton  Court,  206  ;  his  proceedings 
in  Ireland  before  his  surrender  of  the 
sword,   346;    sends  Colonel  Barry  to 
bring  over  Inchiquin  to  the  royalists, 
355 ;  resolution  of  the  queen  to  send 
back,  as  lord-lieutenant,  413 ;  detained 
in  France,  414 ;  sent  to  Ireland,  484 ; 
ordered  to  obey  no  orders  except  those 
of    the  queen,  ib. ;    Charles  evades  a 
request  to  disavow,  485 ;  prepares  to 
combine  with  Rupert,   505;     Charles 
persists   in  refusing  to  disavow,  510; 
see  Ormond,  Earl  of 
Osborne,  Richard,  joins  in  a  plot  for  the 
king's  escape    from    Carisbrooke,   iii. 

334 
Owen,  Sir  John,  rising  of,  iii.  393 ;   re. 
solution  of  the  Houses  for  the  banish. 
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ment  of,  510;  Cromwell  indignant  at 
the  order  for  the  removal  to  London 

of>  515 

Oxford  clergy,  the,  propound  a  scheme  of 
toleration,  ii.  70 

Oxford,  occupied  successively  by  Byron, 
Goodwin,  and  Say,  i.  33 ;  entry  of  the 
king  into,  59 ;  the  king  establishes 
his  head-quarters  at,  73;  agents  of  the 
City  of  London  received  by  Charles 
at,  94 ;  weakness  of  Charles's  position 
at,  152;  Essex  advances  towards,  175  ; 
Rupert  sallies  from,  176 ;  state  of 
opinion  at,  during  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  234  ;  Charles  returns  from 
Gloucester  to,  236  ;  Charles  returns 
from  Newbury  to,  257 ;  arrival  of 
arms  at,  377 ;  want  of  provisions  at, 
415;  return  of  the  king  to,  511; 
the  king's  triumphal  entry  into,  519; 
parliamentary  commissioners  received 
by  the  king  at,  ii.  23;  poverty  at,  57; 
weakness  of,  133 ;  effect  of  Cromwell's 
raid  on,  161 ;  Charles  marches  out  of, 
162;  Fairfax  ordered  to  besiege,  169; 
first  siege  of,  171 ;  is  short  of  pro- 
visions, 192  ;  relieved  by  Charles,  197 ; 
Fairfax  ordered  to  quit  the  siege  of, 
lb. ;  an  attack  on  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion advocated  by  the  king's  council 
at,  202 ;  return  of  Charles  to,  276 ; 
Charles  again  returns  to,  360 ;  strong 
desire  for  peace  amongst  the  royalists 
at,  361 ;  pressure  put  on  the  king  by 
the  peace-party  at,  379  ;  Rupert  joins 
the  king  at,  383;  Charles  leaves  for 
the  last  time,  472 ;  summoned  by 
Fairfax,  484  ;  surrenders,  485 ;  attempt 
to  remove  artillery  from,  iii.  83 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Joyce  at,  88 ;  the  royalists 
propose  to  seize,  333 ;  plot  to  seize,  427 

Oxford,  the  royalist  Parliament  at, 
see  Parliament,  the  Oxford 

Oxford,  the  University  of,  sends  money 
and  plate  to  the  king,  i.  33 ;  seizure  of 
plate  in  the  colleges  of,  34 ;  ordinance 
for  the  visitation  of,  iii.  139  ;  prepares 
to  resist  the  Visitors,  140 ;  abortive 
visitation  of,  141 ;  ordinance  giving 
fresh  powers  to  the  Visitors  of,  301 ; 
resistance  to  the  visitation  of,  302 ; 
enforcement  of  the  visitation  of,  304; 
expulsion  of  members  of,  305 


Packer,  Lieutenant,  arrested  by  Craw- 
ford, i.  365 ;  defended  by  Cromwell, 
366 

Padstow,  letters  of  Glamorgan  in- 
tercepted at,  ii.  439 

Painswick,  Charles  moves  from  Glou- 
cester to,  i.  241 

Palmer,  Herbert,  signs  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  314 

Paramount  law,  ideas  of  The  Case  of  the 
Army  on,  iii.  215 


PAR 

Parliament,  position  of,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  i.  14 ;  attempts  to  suppress 
plundering,  15  ;  rejects  Charles's  mes- 
sage of  peace,  16;  rejects  his  second 
offer,   20;    declares   that    delinquents 
shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the  war.  21 ; 
orders  the   burning   of   disloyal  pam- 
phlets,   40;     shrinks    from    imposing 
taxes,    ib. ;    takes    measures    against 
delinquents,  and  places  a  lien  on  the 
king's   revenues,  43 ;    appeals   to    the 
City  for  aid,  63;    offers  terms  to  the 
king,    72 ;     appoints    sheriffs     and    a 
Master   of    the    Rolls,    85 ;    sends    to 
Charles    articles    of    cessation,    no; 
orders  the  fortification  of  London,  114; 
makes  fresh  overtures  to  the  king,  115  ; 
consents  to  place  Waller  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army,  212 ;  dinner  given  by 
the  City  to,  320 ;  offers  pardon  to  those 
who  desert  the  king,  353  ;  rejects  the 
overtures  of  the  king  and  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  361 ;  votes  raising  a  new 
army,   455 ;    sends  peace   propositions 
to  Oxford,  ii.  13  ;  proposal  to  unite  the 
two   Houses   of,  48  ;    dissatisfied  with 
the   Scottish   array,  255 ;    rejects    the 
claim    of    the    Assembly    to    excom- 
municate, 368;  appoints  a  committee 
to   deal   with   excommunication,   369; 
refuses    to    allow  the    king    to  treat 
at     Westminster,     381  ;    replies    con- 
temptuously to  Charles,  389 ;  refuses 
to  allow  Charles  to  return  to   West- 
minster,   455 ;    sends    the    Newcastle 
propositions  to  the  king,  and  asks  him 
to   give    up   fortifications   in   Ireland, 
506 ;   receives  Ormond's  offer  to  sur- 
render on  terms,  549 ;  but  rejects  his 
proposal  to  serve  under  it,  550;  issues 
a  declaration  against  the  army  petition, 
iii.  43  ;  sends  commissioners  to  Saffron 
Walden,  47 ;    allows   Dunfermline    to 
visit  the  king,  69;  proceeds  with  the 
disbandrnent  of  the   army,  80 ;   aban- 
dons its  attempt  to  disband  the  army, 
82 ;  orders  Fairfax  to  appoint  a  ren- 
dezvous  on    Newmarket    Heath,    97; 
invites   the   king   to   Richmond,    120; 
orders   Fairfax  to   send  the  king    to 
Richmond,  122 ;  orders  the  expulsion 
of  the  Reformadoes  from  London,  152; 
restores  the  old  militia  committee  and 
denounces  The  Solemn  Engagement  of 
the  City,  166  ;  sends  the  Four  Bills  to 
Charles,   270 ;    resolves    that   Charles 
shall  be  kept  in  custody  at  Carisbrooke, 
286  ;  adopts  the  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
290;    charges    of    corruption    against 
members  of,  309;  receives  a  peremp- 
tory  summons    from    Scotland,    370 ; 
orders  Fairfax  to  march  to  the  North, 
373 ;    attempts    to    explain    away   its 
orders,  374 ;  asks  Fairfax  to  leave  two 
regiments  at  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
ib. ;    appoints    Warwick    Lord     High 
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Admiral,  384 ;  insists  on  Charles  ac- 
cepting the  Newport  propositions  with- 
out change,  508 ;  see  Commons,  House 
of ;  Lords,  House  of 

Parliament,  the  Irish,  expulsion  of 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in,  i.  131 

Parliament,  the  Oxford,  summoned  by 
Charles,  i.  304  ;  opened,  351 ;  declares 
against  the  Scots,  and  asks  Essex  to 
help  in  bringing  about  peace,  352 ; 
declares  the  members  at  "Westminster 
traitors,  361 ;  authorises  the  issue  of 
privy  seals,  and  grants  an  excise,  362 ; 
recommends  Charles  to  provide  for 
tender  consciences,  389  ;  is  prorogued, 
390  ;  its  dislike  of  the  Irish  demands, 
394 ;  again  asks  for  peace,  ii.  58 ; 
another  prorogation  of,  135 

Parsons,  Sir  "William,  urges  a  policy  of 
confiscation,  i.  135;  dismissed,  144, 
145 ;  complains  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  173 ;  arrested,  260 

Paulet,  Lord  Charles,  offers  to  betray 
Basing  House,  i.  376 

Peace  party,  the,  formation  of,  i.  61 ;  policy 
of,  71;  popularity  of,  92;  petitions  in 
support  of,  94,  95 ;  continuance  of,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  169 ;  gains  the 
upper  hand  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
214 ;  attacked  by  a  City  mob,  217 ; 
supported  by  a  mob  of  women,  218 ; 
forwards  information  by  Ogle  to  the 
king,  310 ;  its  aim  in  promoting  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  15 

Peace  propositions,  prepared  by  the 
Lords,  i.  87 ;  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons, 91 ;  amended  by  the  Commons, 
97  ;  offered  to  Charles  at  Oxford,  103  ; 
new  set  of,  prepared  by  the  Lords, 
214 ;  the  Commons  resolve  to  consider, 
216;  rejected  by  the  Commons,  218; 
reasons  given  for  the  rejection  of,  220; 
sent  to  Charles  at  Uxbridge,  ii.  13; 
prepared  in  the  winter  of  1645,  374; 
sent  to  Charles  at  Newcastle,  506 ;  the 
Scots  and  English  Presbyterians  pro- 
pose to  modify,  hi.  26;  offered  to 
Charles  by  the  army,  171 ;  offered  to 
Charles  by  the  Parliament  at  Hampton 
Court,  190;  offered  to  Charles  at  New- 
port, 472 

Pelham,  Henry,  chosen  Speaker  after 
the  secession  of  the  Independents,  iii. 
170;  assists  Lady  Vemey,  311 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Earl  of, 
1630  (Philip  Herbert),  joins  the  peace 
party,  i.  61,  92 ;  supports  the  demand 
of  the  Commons  for  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  for  Laud's  attainder,  ii.  45 ; 
invites  Charles  to  accept  the  Uxbridge 
propositions,  and  afterwards  to  throw 
them  over,  72 ;  remains  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  after  the  return  of  the 
Independent  seceders,  iii.  178  ;  rails  at 
a   deputation   from  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  303 ;  recommends  Repiolds  to 
the  vice-chancellorship,  304 ;  visits 
Fairfax,  555 ;  is  neutral  in  the  debate 
on  the  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial, 
560 

Pembroke,  Poyer  secures  the  castle  of, 
iii.  325  ;  Poyer  drives  Fleming  out  of 
the  town  of,  357;  besieged  by  Cromwell, 
394  ;  surrender  of,  418 

Pembrokeshire,  gained  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, i.  396 ;  royalist  successes 
in,  ii.  171 ;  defeat  of  the  royalists  in, 
260 

Pendennis  Castle  occupied  by  Hopton, 
i.  38 ;  Hamilton  imprisoned  in,  349 ; 
the  Prince  of  "Wales  at,  ii.  438 ;  con- 
tinues to  hold  out,  466 ;  surrender  of, 

521 

Penenden  Heath,  gathering  of  the 
Kentish  insurgents  on,  iii.  387 

Pennington,  Isaac,  Lord  Mayor,  i.  14; 
advocates  the  use  of  force  against  the 
peace  party,  217 

Percy,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Percy),  ordered 
to  retire  to  France,  i.  462 ;  arrest  of, 
ii.  58 ;  retires  to  France,  135 

Perth,  Montrose  marches  against,  ii.  87  ; 
taken  by  Montrose,  89 ;  Baillie's  new 
army  ordered  to  meet  at,  262 ;  the 
Scottish  Parliament  transferred  to,  263 

Peters,  Hugh,  early  life  of,  ii.  297  ;  goes 
to  New  England,  299 ;  his  views  on 
liberty  of  conscience,  301 ;  his  position 
as  an  army  chaplain,  302  ;  his  opinions 
of,  303  ;  enters  into  a  controversy 
with  the  Marquis  of  "Winchester,  347  ; 
preaches  a  thanksgiving  sermon,  457  ; 
releases  Fiennes  and  iiudyerd  alter 
Pride's  Purge,  iii.  539 ;  is  present  at 
the  discussion  of  the  Lilburnian  draft 
of  The  Agreement  of the  People,  546; 
preaches  against  the  king,  577 ;  preaches 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  588 

Petersfield,  abandoned  by  Hopton,  i.  298 

Phayre,  Robert,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  on  the   king,   iii.    583,   n.    1, 

Pickering,  John,  Colonel,  gives  offence 
by  preaching,  ii.  148 

Pictures,  proposed  sale  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's,  ii.  153 

Pierce  Bridge,  Newcastle's  victory  at, 
i.  82 

Pierrepont,  William,  supports  the  reten- 
tion of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
iii.  362 

Pitscottie,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  keeps 
the  field  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  445 

Plundering,  attempts  of  both  parties  to 
suppress,  i.  15;  prevalence  of,  37;  by 
the  troops  of  Hertford  and  Maurice, 
195 ;  of  Goring,  ii.  136 ;  of  Maurice, 
139  ;  of  the  king's  soldiers  at  Hunting- 
don, 274 ;  of  the  Scots  in  Hereford- 
shire, 282 
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Plymouth,  threatened  by  Hopton,  i.  81 ; 
holds  out  for  the  Parliament,  162 ; 
importance  of  the  resistance  of,  229; 
continues  to  hold  out,  243 ;  attempt  of 
Sir  Alexander  Carew  to  betray,  244  ; 
danger  of,  279 ;  blocked  up  by  Grenvile, 
486,  ii.  232  ;  Berkeley  sent  to  blockade, 

233 

Pontefract,  occupied  by  Newcastle,  i.  82, 
163 ;  relieved  by  Langdale,  ii.  138 ; 
surrender  of,  253 ;  royalist  attempt  to 
seize  the  castle  of,  568 ;  seized  by 
Morris,  iii.  394;  Lambert  detaches 
troops  to  besiege,  ib. ;  Cromwell 
assists  the  besiegers  of,  432  ;  Langdale 
hopes  to  relieve,  434 

Pool,  Elizabeth,  narrates  her  visions  to 
the  Council  of  Officers,  iii.  568 

Portland  Island,  surrenders  to  the 
royalists,  i.  226 

Portland,  second  Earl  of,  1636  (Jerome 
Weston),  remains  at  Westminster  to 
support  the  king,  i.  169;  denounced 
by  Waller,  183;  liberated,  185 ;  deserts 
to  the  king,  234 ;  Charles  gives  the 
Presidency  of  Munster  to,  392 

Portsmouth,  surrendered  to  Waller,  i. 
23  ;  plot  to  seize,  iii.  427 

Posts  and  chains  in  the  London  streets, 
removal  of,  iii.  342  ;  restored,  362 

Powderham  Castle,  surrenders  to  Fair- 
fax, ii.  431 

Powel,  Rice,  Colonel,  encourages  Laug- 
harne's  men  to  join  Poyer,  iii.  358 

Powell,  Mary,  marries  Milton,  ii.  5 

Powick  Bridge,  tight  at,  i.  35 

Poyer,  John,  Colonel,  refuses  to  deliver 
Pembroke  Castle  to  Fleming,  iii.  325  ; 
declared  a  traitor,  326 ;  drives  Fleming 
out  of  the  town  of  Pembroke,  357 ; 
seizes  Tenby  Castle,  358 ;  surrenders 
Pembroke,  418 

Poyntz,  Sedenhani,  Major-General,  op- 
poses the  king's  advance  through 
Yorkshire,  ii.  261 ;  pursues  the  king, 
274 ;  defeats  Langdale  at  Rowton 
Heath,  323;  prepares  to  follow  the 
king,  327  ;  defeats  Digby  at  Sherburn, 
353 ;  readies  Nottingham,  356;  signs 
of  mutiny  amongst  the  troops  under, 
iii.  126 ;  money  sent  to  the  troops  of, 
127 ;  complains  that  his  soldiers  are 
choosing  Agitators,  149 ;  captured  by 
his  soldiers  and  sent  to  Reading,  150 ; 
suggested  for  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  London,  168 ;  escapes  to 
Holland,  182;  named  Major-General 
under   Lord   Willoughby   of   Parham, 

451 
Presbyterianisrn,  causes  of  its  influence 

in  Scotland,  i.  264;  attempt  of  the 
Scots  to  impose,  on  England,  267 ; 
comparison  between  English  and  Scot- 
tish, ii.  1 ;  the  House  of  Commons 
favourable  to,  12 ;  recommended  by  the 
'Assembly  of  Divines,' 13  ;    parochial 


and  congregational,  51  ;  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  parochial 
form,  52 ;  modifications  in  England  of 
the  Scottish  system  of,  368 ;  amongst 
the  London  citizens,  370 ;  established 
by  ordinance,  448  ;  manifesto  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on,  467  ;  establish- 
ment in  London  of,  505 ;  Charles 
argues  with  his  wife  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment of,  515 ;  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing, in  England,  579  ;  character  of, 
as  established  by  Parliament,  iii.  12 ; 
Suffolk  petitions  for  the  establishment 
of,  29  ;  the  Conmions  vote  for  a  tempo- 
rary establishment  of,  211  ;  attempt 
to  complete  the  organisation  of,  293 ; 
Charles  asked  at  Newport  to  establish, 
476 
Presbyterians,  the  political,  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ecclesiastical,  ii.  2  ; 
their  part  in  the  propositions  which  led 
to  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  14  ;  grounds 
of  their  dislike  of  Laud,  42  ;  negotiate 
for  the  support  of  the  Scots  and  the 
French,  319;  contemplate  an  under- 
standing with  the  king,  362;  ask 
Charles  to  renew  his  negotiations  with 
the  Scots,  470;  weakened  by  their 
understanding  with  the  Scots,  493 ; 
growing  strength  of,  505 ;  discuss 
with  Grignon  modifications  in  the 
propositions,  526;  complain  that  the 
king  does  not  communicate  with  them, 
528  ;  refuse  to  support  the  claim  of  the 
Scots  to  a  share  in  the  disposal  of  the 
king,  ib. ;  favourable  to  France,  557 ; 
offer  further  concessions  to  Charles, 
562 ;  regain  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons, 575  ;  political  ideas  of,  580;  send 
fresh  proposals  through  Bellievre  and 
the  queen,  iii.  26  ;  then-  scheme  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  29 ;  take  offence 
at  the  petition  of  the  soldiers,  41  ;  are 
angry  with  the  army,  42  ;  character  of 
their  dealings  with  the  army,  51 ;  their 
indignation  at  a  letter  from  the  Agita- 
tors to  the  generals,  61 ;  agree  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  accepting  the 
king's  answer,  70;  negotiations  of  their 
leaders  with  Bellievre  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  jy  ;  proceed  with  the 
disbanchuent  of  the  army,  79 ;  send 
Dunfermline  to  the  queen  asking  her 
to  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scot- 
land, 98;  their  leaders  talk  of  arrest- 
ing Cromwell,  99 ;  unsupported  by 
the  country,  122 ;  their  plan  for  an 
attack  on  the  army,  127 ;  have  a  ma- 
jority after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
eleven  members,  132 ;  abandon  their 
struggles  with  the  array,  156 ;  choose 
new  Speakers  after  the  secession  of  the 
Independents,  169;  in  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the 
return  of  the  seceders,  178 ;  resist 
the  proposals  of  the  Independents  and 
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the  army,  179 ;  being  menaced  by 
Cromwell,  abandon  the  struggle,  184; 
regain  strength  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 268 ;  distrust  the  cavaliers, 
359  ;  are  indignant  at  the  resolution  of 
the  Scots  to  raise  an  army,  360 ;  dis- 
tracted by  fear  of  a  royalist  reaction, 
369 ;  support  an  ordinance  against 
blasphemy  and  heresy,  ib. ;  do  not 
openly  declare  for  the  king,  377;  re- 
pudiate the  removal  of  the  king  to 
Hurst  Castle,  532 ;  accept  the  king's 
offers  at  Newport  as  a  ground  of 
settlement,  533 

Press,  Milton  declares  for  the  liberty  of 
the,  ii.  11 ;  practical  freedom  of  the,  hi. 
200,  282 

Presteign,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  321 

Preston,  Hamilton  arrives  at,  iii.  439 ; 
battle  of,  441 

Preston,  Thomas,  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  appointed  to  command  in 
Leinster,  i.  132  ;  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  under  Clanricarde,  ii.  535 ; 
takes  Roscommon,  538 ;  hesitates  be- 
tween Rinuccini  and  the  Supreme 
Council,  542 ;  breaks  off  a  negotiation 
with  Digby,  iii.  346 ;  marches  against 
Dublin,  349 ;  defeated  at  Dungan  Hill, 
350 ;  sides  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
414 

Pretty,  Henry,  Captain,  ordered  to  assist 
Livesey,  iii.  407 

Pride,  Thomas,  Colonel,  charged  with 
threatening  to  cashier  soldiers  refusing 
to  sign  the  army  petition,  iii.  43;  clears 
himself,  45  ;  purges  the  House,  537; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Pride's  Purge,  iii.  537  ;  number  of  those 
affected  by,  541 

Privy  seals,  issued  by  Charles,  i.  362 

Protector  of  Ireland,  suggested  ap- 
pointment of  a,  iii.  354 

Providence,  Eoger  Williams  at,  i.  338; 
charter  to  the  inhabitants  of,  339 

Prynne,  "William,  gathers  evidence 
against  Laud,  i.  289  ;  literary  activity 
of,  ii.  3  ;  character  of  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of,  ib. ;  intolerance  of,  4 ;  influence 
of,  ib.;  his  hostility  to  Lilburne,  307; 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii.  531 ;  calls  on  the  House 
to  declare  the  army  rebels,  ib.\  speaks 
in  defence  of  the  king's  offers,  533 

Purefoys,  the,  attempt  to  betray  Lincoln, 
i.  191 

Purge  of  the  House,  a,  demanded  in 
T/ie  Declaration  of  the  Army,  iii.  116 ; 
called  for  by  the  Agitators,  180 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  Council  of  the  Army  and 
Cromwell,  182 ;  objected  to  by  Fairfax, 
183;  Ireton  declares  for,  191;  de- 
manded by  Jubbes,  233 ;  urged  by 
Ireton,  473  ;  discussed  at  a  meeting  at 
"Whitehall,  536 ;  carried  out  by  Pride, 
537 


Puritanism,  character  of,  i.  11;  not  un- 
popular, iii.  13 

Pury,  Thomas,  Alderman,  supports 
Massey  at  Gloucester,  i.  231 

Putney,  head- quarters  of  the  army  re- 
moved to,  iii.  187 

Putney  Projects,  publication  of,  iii.  284 

Pye,  Sir  Robert,  objects  to  swear  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  i.  274 

Pym,  John,  opposes  the  expulsion  of 
Culpepper,  i.  16 ;  proposes  an  associa- 
tion, 45 ;  explains  to  the  City  the 
intention  of  the  Houses  in  negotiating 
with  the  king,  65 ;  his  policy  as  leader 
of  the  war  party,  71 ;  proposes  to  levy 
taxes,  75 ;  claims  for  Parliament 
power  to  act  unconditionally,  85 ; 
strength  of  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  war  party,  93 ;  fails  to  induce 
the  Commons  to  make  a  league  with 
Scotland,  95  ;  urges  an  immediate  dis- 
bandment,  106 ;  said  to  be  supported 
by  mean  and  beggarly  fellows,  117  ; 
proposes  an  excise,  ib.\  asks  that 
committees  may  be  sent  to  Holland 
and  Scotland,  155;  opens  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  queen,  ib. ;  his 
report  on  Waller's  plot,  173 ;  remon- 
strates with  Essex,  182 ;  advises  the 
rejection  of  Essex's  proposal  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  the  king,  193  ; 
is  on  good  terms  with  Argyle,  205 ; 
mediates  between  Essex  and  Waller, 
214 ;  sent  to  draw  over  Essex  to  the 
war  party,  ib. ;  outcry  of  a  mob  of 
women  against,  218,  219  ;  supports  the 
covenant  on  the  ground  of  political 
necessity,  274 ;  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance,  299 ;  death  and  funeral  of, 
ib. ;  his  character  and  work,  300 


Queen's  regiment,  the,  behaves  badly  at 
Cheriton,  i.  383 


Radcot,  surrender  of,  ii.  485 

Raglan  Castle,  Charles  negotiates  with 
the  Welsh  at,  ii.  243 ;  Charles  sets  out 
from,  321 ;  holds  out  for  the  king,  360  ; 
surrender  of,  521 

Rainsborough,  Thomas,  Colonel,  attacks 
Woodstock,  ii.  470 ;  quells  a  mutiny  at 
Abingdon,  iii.  83 ;  takes  offence  at 
Charles's  language,  173 ;  talks  of 
forcing  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
on  Parliament,  180;  attacks  Cromwell, 
199;  is  a  leader  of  the  republican 
fraction  of  the  Independents,  200 ; 
selected  as  vice-admiral  by  the  Com- 
mons, 205 ;  declares  for  manhood 
suffrage,  225  ;  argues  that  the  poor  are 
oppressed  for  want  of  a  vote,  226 ;  asks 
that  the  question  of  manhood  suffrage 
may  be  referred  to  the  whole  army, 
227;    declares  for   a  vote  of   No  Ad- 
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dresses,  238 ;  talks  of  impeaching 
Cromwell,  252 ;  presents  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  to  Fairfax,  253; 
comes  to  terms  with  Cromwell,  279  ; 
the  Commons  vote  for  his  appointment 
as  vice-admiral,  280;  expelled  from  the 
fleet,  384 ;  appointed  to  witness  the 
execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  459 ; 
murdered,  493 

Ramsay,  Sir  John,  guards  Kingston 
Bridge,  i.  68 

Reade,  John,  Colonel,  tortured,  i.  130; 
escapes  to  Oxford,  316 

Reading,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  73, 
76  ;  besieged  by  Essex,  149 ;  sur- 
renders, 151 ;  reached  by  Essex  after 
the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  257;  oc- 
cupied by  Astley,  279 ;  offer  of  the 
City  trained  bands  to  retake,  285  ;  oc- 
cupied by  Essex  and  Waller,  407 ; 
junction  of  Manchester  and  Essex  at, 
498  ;  Fairfax's  head-quarters  removed 
to,  hi.  133 

Recruiters,  the,  election  of,  ii.  449 

Reformadoes,  the,  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  96 ; 
beset  the  House  of  Commons,  106;  de- 
mands of  the  army  for  the  disband- 
nient  of,  131,  152 ;  remain  in  the  City, 
154;  talk  of  plundering  the  City,  174 

Reformation,  the  English,  two  elements 
in,  iii.  10 

Reigate,  Holland's  raid  upon,  iii.  410 

Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  The,  Ireton's 
draft  of,  iii.  494  ;  addition  to,  501,  502  ; 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  Officers 
and  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 508 ;  the  Commons  adjourn  the 
debate  on,  529 

Rents,  fall  of,  iii.  5 

Republican  party,  the,  Marten  and  Rains- 
borough  the  leaders  of,  iii.  200 

Respryn  Bridge,  seized  by  G-renvile,  i. 

463 
Revenue,  the,  estimate  of,  iii.  2 
Reynolds,  Edward,  Dr.,  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
iii.  304 
Reynolds,  Robert,  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  i.  137 ; 
leaves  Dublin,  141 
Rich,    Nathanael,   Colonel,   asks    Man- 
chester  if    the  army   is   to  winter   at 
Newbury,  i.  494  ;  argues  that  manhood 
suffrage  will  lead  to  tyranny,  iii.  226 ; 
occupies  the  Mews,  291 ;  secures  South- 
wark  against  the  Kentish  insurgents, 
383  ;     relieves    Dover     Castle,     394  ; 
blockades  the  castles   in  the   Downs, 
395  ;  defeats  a  force  landed  from  the 
prince's  fleet,  450 ;  dissents  from  the 
Army  Remonstrance,  508 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  death  of,  i.  83 
Richmond  (1641)  and  Lennox,  Duke  of, 
1624  (James   Stuart),  sent   with   pro- 
posals of  peace  to  Westminster,  ii.  24  ; 
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sent  back  to  Oxford,  40  ;  shows  Charles 
Rupert's  letter  urging  him  to  make 
peace,  257 ;  does  not  accompany  Charles 
when  he  leaves  Oxford,  276;  allowed 
to  visit  the  king,  iii.  125  ;  visits  the 
king  at  Hatfield,  131 ;  attends  a  council 
at  Hampton  Court,  206 ;  waits  on 
Charles  before  his  removal  from  New- 
port, 523 
Richmond,  Lambert  falls  back   on,    iii. 

433 

Rigby,  Alexander,  besieges  Lathom 
House,  i.  427 ;  absents  himself  from 
Lilburne's  committees  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  iii.  535 

Riley,  Theophilus,  joins  in  a  plot  for 
winning  the  City  for  the  king,  i.  316 

Rinuccini,  Giovanni  Battista  (Archbishop 
of  Fermo),  his  mission  to  Ireland,  ii. 
376;  quarrels  with  Henrietta  Maria, 
but  obtains  money  and  ships  from 
Mazarin,  377  ;  arrives  in  Ireland,  405 ; 
character  and  position  of,  ib. ;  pro- 
tests against  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  406 ;  obtains  a  second  secret 
treaty  from  Glamorgan,  407  ;  receives 
Sir  K.  Digby's  articles,  417 ;  urges  the 
confederate  Catholics  to  accept  Sir 
K.  Digby's  articles,  418  ;  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  Glamorgan  and  the 
Supreme  Council,  420 ;  distrusts  the 
Supreme  Council  and  the  king,  423; 
goes  to  Limerick,  534;  consents  un- 
willingly to  give  money  to  Clanricarde, 
535  ;  orders  a  Te  Deum  for  the  victory 
at  Benburb,  537 ;  is  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Spanish  agent,  539;  condemns 
Ormond's  peace,  540  ;  arrests  the 
leaders  of  the  Supreme  Council,  543 ; 
chosen  president  of  a  new  Supreme 
Council,  544  ;  liberates  the  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
iii.  346;  obtains  from  the  Supreme 
Council  a  condemnation  of  the  peace 
with  Ormond,  347;  difficulties  in  the 
way  of,  ib. ;  proposes  the  appointment 
of  a  protector  of  Ireland.  354 ;  excom- 
municates those  who  accept  the  cessa- 
tion with  Inchiquin,  414 
Rivers,  Lady,  seizure  of  the  property  of, 

i.  14 
Robartes,   Lord,  1634  (John  Roba: 
entices  Essex  into  the  West,  i.  416 ; 
induces  Essex  to  enter  Cornwall,  458  ; 
accompanies  Essex  in  his  flight,  468  ; 
gives  up  his  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  iii.  290 
Rochester,   meeting  of  the  Kentish  in- 
surgents at,  iii.  382;  Fairfax's  recon- 
naissance of,  387  ;  abandoned  by  Nor- 
wich, 390 
Rocroy,  battle  of,  i.  318 
Roe,   Sir  Thomas,  complains  that  neu- 
trality is  not  allowed,  i.  45;  despairs 
of  peace,  118 
Rollock,  William,  Captain,  sent  to  Scot- 
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land  by  Montrose,  ii.  80  ;  accompanies 
Montrose  to  the  Highlands,  81 ;  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  96 ; 
asked  to  murder  Montrose,  97  ;  see 
Rollock,  Sir  William 

Bollock,  Sir  William,  execution  of,  ii.  384 

Rolph,  Edmund,  Major,  charged  with  an 
intent  to  murder  Charles,  iii.  380, 
n.  1 ;  appointed  one  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  Ham- 
mond s  absence,  520 ;  declares  his 
readiness  to  allow  Charles's  removal 
to  Hurst  Castle,  522  ;  questioned  as  to 
a  design  to  carry  off  Charles,  523 ;  tries 
to  enter  Charles's  coach,  525 

Roscommon,  taken  by  Preston,  ii.  538 

Ross  (in  Ireland),  Ormond's  victory  at, 
i.  141 

Ross,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121 

Rossiter,  Colonel,  joins  Cromwell  at 
Naseby,  ii.  211 ;  prepares  to  cut  off 
Charles's  retreat,  356  ;  asked  by 
Parliament  to  take  charge  of  the  king, 
iii.  121 ;  ordered  by  Fairfax  to  come 
to  head-quarters,  129 

Rotherham,  occupied  by  Newcastle,  i. 
163 

Roundway  Down,  Waller  posts  himself 
on,  i.  202  ;  Waller's  defeat  on,  203 

Rousseau's  Social  Contract,  analogy 
between  The  Case  of  the  Army  and, 
iii.  215 

Rowton  Heath,  battle  of,  ii.  323 

Roxburgh,  Earl  of,  1600  (Robert  Ker), 
plays  a  double  game  with  Montrose, 

ii.  334 

Royal  army,  the,  increase  of,  i.  22 ;  supe- 
rior organisation  of,  157 

Royalists,  the,  principles  of,  i.  3 ;  the 
moderate,  7  ;  an  easy  victory  expected 
by,  18  ;  union  between  the  clergy  and 
laity  amongst,  iii.  11 ;  lenient  dealing 
of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  with, 
162 

Rubens,  destruction  of  a  picture  by,  i. 
118 

Rudyerd,  Sir  Benjamin,  liberated  after 
Pride's  Purge,  iii.  539 

Rupert,  Prince,  character  of,  i.  2 ;  made 
general  of  the  King's  Horse,  3 ;  nick- 
named '  Prince  Robber,'  18  ;  demands 
money  from  Leicester,  19 ;  defeats  the 
parliamentarians  at  Powick  Bridge, 
35 ;  suggests  to  Charles  the  position 
on  Edgehill,  48 ;  Charles's  confidence 
in,  49 ;  reproved  by  Falkland,  50 ;  his 
conduct  at  Edgehill,  52 ;  his  plunder- 
mgs>  63  ;  ordered  to  attack  Brentford, 
65  ;  drives  the  parliamentary  troops 
out  of  Brentford,  66 ;  fails  to  take 
Bristol,  114;  sacks  Birmingham, 
124;  retakes  Lichfield,  125;  attempts 
to  relieve  Reading,  150;  rides  out  of 
Oxford,  176 ;  fights  on  Chalgrove 
Field,  177 ;  meets  the  queen,  193 ; 
takes  Bristol,  210 ;    opposes  the  civi- 


lians at  court,  230 ;  quarrels  with 
Hertford,  ib. ;  supports  the  deserting 
earls,  236 ;  fails  to  check  Essex's  march 
to  Gloucester,  240  ;  his  conduct  at  the 
first  battle  of  Newbuiy,  250  ;  plunders 
Northamptonshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
285 ;  created  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
352 ;  marches  to  the  North,  372 ;  re- 
lieves Newark,  373  ;  recalled  to  Oxford, 
375 ;  his  recall  countermanded,  ib. ; 
summoned  to  escort  the  queen,  388 ; 
pleads  with  the  king  to  be  allowed  to 
relieve  York,  405  ;  advises  the  king  on 
the  campaign  of  1644,  406 ;  leaves 
Shrewsbury,  427 ;  plunders  Stockport, 
storms  Bolton,  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Lathom  House,  429;  enters  Wigan, 
and  takes  Liverpool,  430 ;  receives 
orders  which  he  interprets  as  a  com- 
mand to  fight,  434 ;  breaks  up  the 
siege  of  York,  436  ;  insists  on  fighting 
a  battle,  438 ;  asks  whether  Cromwell 
is  opposed  to  him,  441 ;  has  an  alterca- 
tion with  Ey thin,  ib. ;  his  conduct  at 
Marston  Moor,  442  ;  leaves  York  with 
his  cavalry,  448 ;  moves  into  Lanca- 
shire, 452;  Charles  thinks  of  giving 
the  chief  command  to,  462 ;  makes 
active  preparations  at  Chester,  477; 
has  an  interview  with  Charles  at  South 
Perrot,  and  returns  to  Bristol,  491 ; 
joins  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  is  de- 
clared general,  511;  his  want  of  tem- 
per, 521 ;  his  name  on  the  parliamen- 
tary list  of  proscription,  ii.  23 ;  asked 
by  Montrose  for  help,  80  ;  hi  ngs 
prisoners  in  retaliation,  132 ;  relieves 
Beeston  Castle,  139;  disperses  the 
Herefordshire  countrymen,  140 ;  gives 
counsel  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  154 ; 
recruits  his  army,  155;  urges  Charles 
to  join  him  in  a  march  to  the  North, 
161  ;  is  obliged  to  convoy  horses  to 
Oxford,  ib. ;  enters  Oxford,  163 ;  urges 
Charles  to  march  to  the  North,  166 ; 
takes  Leicester,  194;  urges  the  king  to 
march  to  the  North,  201 ;  over-confi- 
dence of,  203 ;  seeks  the  enemy  at 
Naseby,  208 ;  orders  the  advance  of  the 
royal  army,  209 ;  his  successful  charge, 
212  ;  returns  too  late,  215  ;  confers  with 
Charles  at  Blackrock,  245 ;  urges 
Charles  to  make  peace,  257  ;  referred 
to  as  desirous  of  peace,  276 ;  difficulties 
of  his  position  in  Bristol,  288 ;  asks 
leave  to  send  to  the  king,  290 ;  sur- 
renders Bristol,  291  ;  ordered  to  leave 
England,  292;  received  by  Willis  at 
Newark,  356  ;  cleared  of  cowardice,  ib. ; 
insubordinate  conduct  of,  357 ;  leaves 
the  king,  and  asks  Parliament  for  per- 
mission to  quit  the  country,  359;  re- 
turns to  the  king  at  Oxford,  383 ;  agrees 
not  to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Scotland,  iii.  450;  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  505 
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Kuthven  (Governor  of  Plymouth),  de- 
feated at  Bradock  Down,  i.  99 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  1641  (John  Manners), 
appointed  commissioner  to  Scotland, 
i.  209 


Sabeax,  M.  de  (French  ambassador),  ne- 
gotiates with  Charles,  i.  492 ;  has  a 
conference  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, ii.  67 

Saffron  Walden,  meeting  of  officers  at, 
iii.  37 ;  parliamentary  commissioners 
sent  to  the  army  at,  47 ;  condition  of 
the  soldiers  at,  61 ;  meeting  of  officers 
to  receive  the  military  commissioners 
at,  63 

St.  Albans,  fortified  by  Essex,  i.  286; 
Essex  stationed  at,  293 ;  head-quarters 
of  Fairfax  removed  to,  iii.  115;  meet- 
ing of  Agitators  at,  363  ;  head-quarters 
removed  to,  after  the  surrender  of 
Colchester,  473  ;  meeting  of  a  council 
of  officers  at,  498 

St.  Biazey,  seized  by  Goring,  i.  466 

St.  Fagans,  Horton's  victory  at,  iii.  373 

St.  John,  Oliver  (Solicitor-General), 
joins  in  proposing  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  i.  358 ; 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  360 ;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party,  385  ;  possibly 
thinks  of  placing  the  Elector  Palatine 
on  the  throne,  480 ;  takes  little  part  in 
the  discussions  at  Uxbridge,  ii.  66 ; 
opposes  Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of 
!No  Addresses,  iii.  201 ;  joins  Cromwell 
in  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  his  father,  294 

St.  Margaret's,  destruction  of  monuments 
in,  i.  154;  a  disturbed  congregation  at, 
171 

St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  closed  against 
Burton,  ii.  371 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  imprisonment  of 
Grenvile  at,  ii.  431 ;  surrender  of,  466 

St.  Neots,  Holland  captured  at,  iii.  412 

Salcombe,  surrender  of,  ii.  466 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  1612  (William  Cecil), 
supports  Pym's  secret  negotiation  with 
the  queen,  i.  155;  visits  Fairfax,  555 

Salisbury,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388 ; 
Goring's  ravages  round,  ii.  137 

Saltash,  taken  by  Hopton,  i.  99 

Saltmarsh,  John,  attacks  the  royal  family, 
i.  238 

Sandal  Castle,  reduction  of,  ii.  360 

Sanderson,  Robert,  draws  up  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oxford,  iii. 
140;    expelled    from    the    university, 
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Sundown  Castle,  won  by  the  royalists, 
iii.  384  ;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395  ; 
surrenders,  468 

Sandwich,  the  Prince  of  Wales  imperso- 
nated at,  iii.  382 
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Savile,  Sir  William,  driven  back  at 
Halifax,  i.  101 

Savile,  Viscount,  1628  (Thomas  Savile), 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  plot  against 
the  queen,  i.  no;  his  house  stormed 
by  Newcastle,  189 ;  advises  that  the 
deserting  earls  should  be  well  received, 
236 ;  arrest  of,  ii.  58 ;  goes  to  West- 
minster, 135  ;  intrigues  with  the  Inde- 
pendent leaders,  170 ;  brings  charges 
against  Holies,  and  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  309 

Say  and  Sele,  Viscount,  1624  (William 
Fiennes),  arrives  at  Oxford,  i.  33  ;  stops 
the  sending  of  plate  to  the  king,  34 ; 
his  house  plundered,  64 ;  supports 
Pym's  secret  negotiation  with  the 
queen,  155  ;  moves  for  a  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms,  358 ;  his  probable 
motives  for  supporting  the  sending  of 
Fairfax  against  Oxford,  ii.  171 ;  sup- 
ports Lady  Verney's  petition,  iii.  317 ; 
said  to  have  been  offered  the  Lor  d 
Treasurer's  office,  532 

Scarampi,  Pieto  Francesco,  attaches 
himself  to  the  Irish  nationalists,  i.  260 ; 
distrusts  Glamorgan,  ii.  402 

Scarborough,  Sir  H.Chohnley's  surrender 
of,  i.  122 ;  Meldrum  takes  the  town  of, 
ii.  132 ;  Meldrum  killed  at,  172 ;  sur- 
render of  the  castle  of,  253  ;  carried 
over  to  the  king  by  Boynton,  iii.  426 

Scilly  Isles,  the  Prince  of  Wales  at,  ii. 
438 ;  declaration  for  the  king  by  the 
garrison  of,  iii.  484 

Scotland,  its  intervention  asked  for,  i. 
63  ;  the  Commons  ask  for  volunteers 
from,  89  ;  Pym  persuades  the  Commons 
to  vote  for  sending  a  committee  to, 
154,  155;  discovery  of  Montrose's  plan 
for  an  Irish  invasion  of,  206  ;  English 
commissioners  sent  to,  209 ;  parties  in, 
264 ;  causes  of  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in,  265;  witches 
burnt  in,  266 ;  arrival  of  English  com- 
missioners in,  268 ;  negotiations  for  a 
covenant  with  England  in,  269  ;  accept- 
ance of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant by,  272;  character  of  the  covenant- 
ing armies  of,  ii.  87 ;  the  parties  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  in,  522  ;  Charles 
not  allowed  to  take  refuge  in,  570  ;  New 
Model  Army  placed  under  David 
Leslie  in,  iii.  68;  proposal  to  remove 
Charles  to,  78  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
invited  to,  98 ;  success  of  David 
Leslie  in,  123 ;  Charles  hopes  for  help 
from,  192;  growing  strength  of  the 
Hamilton  party  in,  193  ;  English  com- 
missioners appointed  to  preserve  peace 
with,  293  ;  parties  in,  328 ;  resolution 
to  raise  an  army  in,  360 ;  manifesto 
published  in  defence  of  the  invasion  of 
England  by,  421  ;  presence,  in  Hamil- 
ton's army,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  of,  447;  Whiggamore  raid  in, 
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488  ;  victory  of  Argyle's  party  in,  491 ; 
Cromwell's  visit  to,  ib. ;  fresh  elections 
in,  514 
Scotland,  Committee  of  Dangers  in,  re- 
ports to  Parliament,  iii.  332 
Scotland,  Committee  of  Estates  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  of  estates, 
i.  272  ;  sends  to  urge  Charles  to  give 
way  about  religion,  ii.  522  ;  sends  com- 
missioners to  England  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  king,  iii.  69 ;    sends  Lanark 
and  Loudoun  to  England,  and  instructs 
its  commissioners  to   favour   Charles, 
193  ;  stirred  up  by  Lauderdale  against 
the  English  Parliament,  328 ;  obtains 
supreme  powers  from  Parliament,  404  ; 
asks  Hamilton's  English  officers  to  sign 
the  covenant,  406  ;  forbids  Englishmen 
who  had  served  with  Hamilton  to  enter 
Scotland,  487  ;  takes  refuge  in  Stirling, 
488 ;  resigns   the   government   to   the 
Whiggamores,   489 ;  reconstituted  out 
of  the  Whiggamore  party.  491  ;  orders 
fresh  elections  to  Parliament,  514 
Scotland,  Committee  of  Estates  with  the 
army  of,  urge  the  English  Parliament 
to  settle  the  church,  ii.  12 
Scotland,  Convention  of  Estates  of,  sum- 
moned, i.  205  ;  meets,  208 
Scotland,  the   General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of,  suggests  unity  of  religion 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  i.  22  ;  pro- 
tests  against   sheltering   the   king   in 
Scotland,  ii.  569 ;  the  Hamilton  party 
supported  by  the  lay  elders  in,  iii.  331 ; 
issues  a  manifesto  against  war  with  the 
English   Parliament,    ib. ;     condemns 
Hamilton,  417 
Scotland,   the    Parliament    of,   levies   a 
new     army     against     Montrose,     and 
refuses  to  accept  Baillie's  resignation, 
ii.    262 ;    transferred    to    Perth,    263 ; 
meets  at  St.  Andrews,  390;  sentences 
Montrose's    followers    to   death,    391 ; 
meeting  of,  567 ;    votes  for  the  king's 
going    to    London,    568 ;     refuses    to 
admit  Charles  into  Scotland  unless  he    j 
accepts    the    Newcastle    propositions, 
570 ;  majority  of  the  Hamilton  party 
in  a  newly  elected,  iii.  329  ;  votes  that 
the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms 
has  been  broken,  and  makes  demands 
on     the     English     Parliament,     356 ; 
appoints  colonels  for  regiments  to  be 
raised,     357 ;     peremptory     summons 
from,  370 ;   adjourns,  404 ;  fresh  elec- 
tions  to,    514 ;    declares    against    the 
king's  trial,  578 
Scott,   Thomas,    Major,    sent   to   "West- 
minster from  Corkbush  Field,  iii.  254 
Scott,  Thomas,  protests  against  renewing 
the  negotiation  with  the  king,  iii.  378 ; 
absents  himself  from  Lilburne'^  com- 
mittee on  the  Agreement  oftue  People, 

Scottish   army   in   England,   under    the 


Earl  of  Leven,  a  loan  for  the  support 
of,  i.  127;  English  commissioners  to 
accompany,  ib. ;  crosses  the  Tweed, 
345;  drives  back  Newcastle,  374; 
follows  Newcastle's  retreat,  396 ;  pre- 
pares to  besiege  York,  397  ;  takes  part 
in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  440; 
besieges  Newcastle,  452;  takes  New- 
castle, 499;  invited  to  move  south- 
wards, ii.  21;  Cromwell  supports  the 
advance  of,  65;  marches  by  way  of 
Westmoreland,  172;  left  unpaid  and 
unsupplied,  188;  moves  southwards, 
221 ;  marches  towards  Hereford,  230 ; 
besieges  Hereford,  254  ;  dissatisfaction 
of  the  English  Parliament  with,  255  ; 
overtures  to  the  king  from  lords  in, 
ib. ;  plunders  Herefordshire,  282; 
abandons  the  siege  of  Hereford,  283; 
quartered  on  the  Tees,  351 ;  invited  to 
besiege  Newark,  363 ;  suggestion  that 
Charles  shall  take  refuge  in,  ib. ;  com- 
plaints in  the  House  of  Commons  of, 
364;  besieges  Newark,  374;  the  king 
proposes  to  go  to,  383 ;  negotiation  for 
the  neutrality  of,  412;  Charles  offers 
to  go  to,  459 ;  Charles  takes  refuge  in, 
477;  treatment  of  Charles  after  his 
arrival  in,  478;  surrender  of  Newark  to, 
479;  retreats  to  Newcastle,  480;  pro- 
posal to  withdraw,  518;  money  voted 
for  the  payment  of,  519;  makes  itself 
unpopular  in  the  North,  562 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of,  568  ;  offers 
made  to  Charles  by  the  officers  of,  575  ; 
leaves  Newcastle,  577;  recrosses  the 
Tweed,  578 

Scottish  army  in  Ulster,  distress  of,  i. 
39i 

Scottish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the,  appointment  of  commanders 
for,  iii.  380 ;  delay  in  raising  men  for, 
381 ;  suppression  of  resistance  to  the 
levies  for,  405 ;  discussion  on  the 
movements  of,  406 ;  deficiencies  of,  416 ; 
want  of  discipline  in,  418 ;  reduces 
Appleby  Castle,  and  advances  to 
Kendal,  433;  advances  to  Hornby, 
435;  dispersion  of,  439;  abandons 
Langdale  at  Preston,  440;  retreats 
after  the  battle  of  Preston,  443; 
capitulation  of  the  infantry  of,  445 ; 
capitulation  of  the  cavalry  of,  447 ; 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  of,  448J 
492 

Scottish  commissioners  in  England,  the, 
their  offer  to  mediate  between  the' 
king  and  the  Parliament,  rejected  by 
Charles,  i.  145;  arrival  of,  in  1643, 
275 ;  to  be  sent  to  treat  on  matters 
arising  out  of  the  league  between 
the  kingdoms,  357;  withdraw  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  king  may  be  de- 
throned, 385 ;  discover  Cromwell's  pro- 
posal to  make  war  on  the  Scots,  ii. 
23;    take    part    in    a    conference    on 
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impeaching  Cromwell,  26;  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  66;  reveal  their  policy  to 
Sabran,  67  ;  complain  of  Leven's 
treatment  and  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms, 
189 ;  ask  for  the  reopening  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  king,  313;  ask  the 
English  Parliament  for  aid  against 
Montrose,  318  ;  agree  to  submit  terms 
of  peace  to  the  queen,  319 ;  ask  that 
the  Scottish  army  may  be  paid  and  a 
negotiation  opened  with  the  king,  363  ; 
notify  to  Montreuil  the  terms  on  which 
they  will  make  peace,  364  ;  request  that 
their  terms  may  be  sent  to  the  queen, 
365  ;  their  negotiation  withWill  Murray, 
412  ;  refuse  to  set  down  their  terms  in 
writing,  444 ;  modify  their  conditions, 
445;  consult  on  the  reception  of  the 
king,  462;  urge  the  Houses  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  king,  466;  the 
Commons  order  the  burning  of  the 
papers  of,  467 ;  their  conduct  towards 
Charles  discussed,  475;  protest  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  Charles's  coming, 
478;  their  complicity  in  Charles's 
escape  revealed  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  489  ;  deny  their  complicity,  490 ; 
hope  that  Charles  will  accept  the 
Newcastle  propositions,  511 ;  urge 
Charles  to  accept  them,  513 ;  on  hearing 
of  Charles's  refusal,  offer  to  withdraw 
their  army,  518  ;  reject  the  terms 
brought  from  the  king  by  Will  Murray, 
555  ;  mission  of  a  fresh  body  of,  to 
treat  in  London,  hi.  69;  accept 
Charles's  answer  to  the  propositions, 
70;  treat  with  the  English  Presby- 
terians for  a  Scottish  intervention,  84 ; 
remonstrate  on  an  insult  to  Lauder- 
dale, 188;  join  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Hampton  Court  propositions,  190 ; 
receive  instruction  from  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  193;  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  Lanark  and  Loudoun,  208; 
visit  Charles  at  Hampton  Court  and 
urge  him  to  escape,  230 ;  request  that 
the  king  may  be  removed  to  London, 
240;  condemn  Charles's  overture  to 
Parliament,  258;  propose  to  Charles 
to  escape  to  Berwick,  268  ;  try  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Charles,  270 ; 
protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Charles,  and  visit  him  at  Carisbrooke, 
271 ;  engagement  signed  by  Charles 
with,  272;  accept  the  engagement, 
275;  return  to  Edinburgh,  293;  pre- 
pare for  a  rising  in  England,  and  stir 
up  the  Scots  against  the  English 
Parliament,  328;  protest  against  the 
king's  trial,  578 

Scudamore,  Sir  Barnabas,  defends  Here- 
ford, ii.  281 

Seaforth,   Earl   of,    1633    (George    Mac- 
kenzie), refuses  to  receive  Alaster  Mac- 
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donald,  ii.  84  ;  attempts  to  cut  off  Mont- 
rose, 102;  dispersal  of  the  army  of, 
174 ;  submits  to  Montrose,  175  ;  goes 
over  to  the  Covenanters,  182 ;  said  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  king,  512 

Sectaries,  the,  character  of,  i.  367 

Sedgmoor,  Goring  musters  his  troops  on, 
ii.  189 

Selby,  retreat  of  Lord  Fairfax  to,  i.  82 ; 
captured  by  the  Fairfaxes,  396 

Selden,  John,  advocates  peace,  i.  93 ; 
complains  of  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy,  482 ;  is  the  probable  author  of 
the  questions  put  to  the  Assembly, 
469 ;  advocates  toleration  for  Catholics, 
hi.  212  ;  moves  the  omission  of  a  clause 
from  the  declaration  in  support  of  the 
vote  of  No  Addresses,  299;  supports 
Lady  Verney,  313 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  the  first,  pro- 
posed by  Tate,  ii.  29;  progress  of,  31  ; 
laid  aside  by  the  Lords,  32 ;  urged  by 
the  Commons,  60;  the  Lords  state 
their  objections  to,  61 ;  rejected,  62 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  the  second, 
order  for  the  preparation  of,  ii.  141 ; 
character  of,  142;  passes  the  Com- 
mons, 143  ;  passed  by  the  Lords,  145  ; 
dispensed  with  in  certain  cases,  201,  219 

Separatists,  the  early,  character  of  their 
ideas  on  toleration,  i.  335 

Sequestrations,  first  ordinance  of,  i.  116; 
inflicted  against  members  of  Parlia- 
ment absenting  themselves,  or  others 
refusing  to  pay  taxes,  286 ;  gradual  in- 
crease of,  iii.  7  ;  committee  of,  312 

Sexby,  Edward,  sent  to  Westminster  as 
a  member  of  the  Agitators'  deputation, 
iii.  61  ;  is  probably  the  author  of  a 
letter  urging  the  soldiers  to  refuse  to 
enlist  for  Ireland,  79 ;  declares  against 
King  and  Parliament,  218;  declares 
that  the  soldiers  will  uphold  manhood 
suffrage,  226;  carries  a  letter  from 
Lilbume  to  Cromwell,  430,  a.  2 

Seymour,  Lord,  1641  (Francis  Seymour), 
attends  a  council  at  Hampton  Court, 
iii.  206 

Shaftesbury,  Waller  posted  at,  i.  487 ; 
clubmen  seized  at,  ii.  278 

Shaw  House,  position  of,  i.  499 

Sheffield,  occupied  by  Newcastle,  i.  163 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  receives  Charles's  vow. 
ii.  463 ;  consulted  by  Charles,  552 ; 
allowed  to  attend  the  king  as  his 
chaplain,  iii.  125 ;  officiates  before  the 
king,  131 

Shelf ord  House,  stormed,  ii.  361 

Sheppard,  Thomas,  sent  to  Westminster 
as  a  member  of  the  Agitators'  deputa- 
tion, iii.  61 

Sherborne,  Castle  of,  holds  out  for  the 
king,  i.  23  ;  abandoned  by  the  royalists, 
48  ;  besieged  by  Fairfax,  ii.  277  ;  taken 
by  Fairfax,  280 

Sherburn,  defeat  of  Digby  at,  ii.  353 
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Shetland,  proposed  cession  of,  i.  163 

Shrewsbury,  occupied  by  the  king,  i.  30 ; 
Bupert  passes  through,  372  ;  surprised 
by  Mitton,  ii.  132 

Shropshire,  Gerard  collects  troops  in,  ii. 
286 

Shuckburgh,  Richard,  joins  the  king 
before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  i.  48 

Sidney,  Algernon,  elected  as  a  recruiter, 
ii.  449 ;  tells  Cromwell  that  the  king 
cannot  be  legally  tried,  iii.  569 

Simpson,  Sidrach,  one  of  the  five  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  i.  306 

Sinclair,  Lord,  1615  (John  Sinclair),  joins 
in  an  overture  to  the  king,  ii.  255 

Skippon,  Philip,  his  conduct  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  i.  253 ;  stationed 
at  Newport  Pagnell,  293 ;  makes  terms 
for  the  surrender  of  Essex's  infantry, 
468  ;  takes  part  in  the  flank  march  at 
Newbury,  501 ;  named  by  the  Commons 
major-general  of  the  New  Model,  ii. 
64 ;  persuades  Essex's  soldiers  to  enlist 
in  the  New  Model  Army,  146 ;  draws 
up  a  plan  of  battle,  199 ;  marshals  the 
army  at  Naseby,  209;  is  wounded,  213; 
summoned  to  take  his  place  in  the 
army,  iii.  44;  appointed  to  command 
in  Ireland,  46;  accepts  the  command 
in  Ireland,  59 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  quiet  the  army,  62 ;  offers  terms  to 
the  army,  108  ;  placed  in  command  of 
the  trained  bands  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  361, 362 ;  holds  London  against 
Norwich,  393 ;  conflict  between  the 
Houses  on  an  order  given  to,  424 ; 
pleads  for  peace  with  the  king,  467 

Skipton  Castle,  Langdale  expects  the 
governor  to  betray,  iii.  434 

Sleaford,  taken  by  the  royalists,  i.  374 

Sligo,  stormed,  ii.  396 ;  capture  of  a  copy 
of  Glamorgan's  treaty  near,  408 

Smith,  John,  Captain,  recovers  the  stan- 
dard at  Edgehill,  i.  57 ;  is  knighted,  58 ; 
see  Smith,  Sir  John 

Smith,  Sir  John,  killed   at  Cheriton,  i. 

384 
Smithfield,  riot  in,  iii.  29 

Solemn  Engagement  of  the  Army,  a, 

subscribed    by   the   soldiers,   iii.    100; 

Cromwell's  part  in,  101 
Solemn  Engagement  of  the  City,  the, 

signed,  iii.  165;  denounced  by  Parlia- 
ment, 166 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the,  see 

Covenant 
Somerset     House,    devastation     in    the 

queen's  chapel  at,  i.  118 
Somerset,  promises  help  to  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  ii.  135 
Sourton  Down,  Hopton  driven  back  from, 

i.  152 
South-Eastern  Association,  the,  formation 

of,  i.  243 
Southampton,    Earl    of,    1624   (Thomas 

Wriothesley),  a  moderate  royalist,  i.  7; 


sent  to  Westminster  to  negotiate,  124; 
sent  again  to  negotiate,  ii.  40 ;  takes 
part  in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  66; 
sent  by  the  king  to  Rainsborough,  470 ; 
attends  a  council  at  Hampton  Court, 
iii.  206 ;  said  to  have  been  asked  to 
carry  on  a  negotiation  between  the 
Independents  and  the  king,  338 ; 
attends  the  king's  funeral,  598;  tells 
a  story  about  Cromwell's  visit  to  the 
king's  body,  604 

Southwark,  the  City  urged  to  submit  to 
Fairfax  by  a  deputation  from,  iii.  175 ; 
regiments  admitted  into,  176 ;  secured 
against  the  Kentish  insurgents,  383 

Southwell,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  477 

Sovereignty  of  the  People,  Ireton's  doc- 
trine on,  iii.  496 

Spain,  loses  Mardyk  and  Dunkirk,  ii. 
556-58;  separate  peace  between  the 
Dutch  Republic  and,  iii.  415 

Spalding,  occupied  by  Cromwell,  i.  224 

Speakers,  the  two,  take  refuge  with  the 
army,  iii.  169 , 

Spencer,  Lord,  1636  (Henry  Spencer),  a 
moderate  royalist,  i.  7;  sent  to  nego- 
tiate at  Westminster,  19  ;  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  king,  29;  see  Sunderland, 
Earl  of 

Spottiswoode,  Sir  Robert,  executed,  ii. 
39i 

Stafford,  held  for  the  king,  i.  112 

Staffordshire,  royalist  feeling  in,  iii.  333 

Stage  plays,  ordinance  against,  i.  17  ; 
revival  of  the  ordinance  against,  307 ; 
savage  ordinance  against,  308 

Stainmoor  Pass,  defended  by  Lambert, 
iii.  416 

Stamford,  Cromwell  clears  away  the 
royalists  from,  i.  221;  abandoned  by 
Cromwell,  224 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  1628  (Henry  Grey), 
evacuates  Hereford  and  falls  back  on 
Gloucester,  i.  88 ;  sent  to  command  in 
the  West,  98  ;  retreats  before  Hopton, 
99;  takes  up  a  position  at  Stratton, 
158;  defeat  and  flight  of ,  161 ;  gives  up 
his  opposition  to  the  vote  of  No  Ad- 
dresses, iii.  290 

Stapleton,  Sir  Philip,  his  conduct  at 
Edgehill,  i.  52;  sent  to  Westminster 
by  Essex,  152;  defeated  by  Hurry, 
182;  his  conduct  at  the  first  battle 
of  Newbury,  253;  gives  an  account 
of  Essex's  progress  in  Cornwall,  458 ; 
takes  part  in  a  conference  on  impeach- 
ing Cromwell,  ii.  26;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Presbyterians,  iii.  29;  drags 
Major  Tulidah  out  of  a  committee- 
room,  75 ;  wishes  Charles  to  be  removed 
from  the  army,  120;  flight  and  death 
of,  181 

Stawell,  Sir  Edward,  his  conduct  at 
Cheriton,  i.  382 

Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  James,  murders 
Lord  Kilpont,  ii.  90 
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Stirling  of  Keir,  Sir  George,  liberation 

of,  ii.  329 
Stirling,  Sir  George  Monro  at,  iii.  488 ; 
surrender  of  Monro  at,  489 ;  Cromwell 
requires  the  execution  of  the  compact 
made  at,  491 
Stockport,  plundered  by  Rupert,  i.  429 
Stokesay,  royalists  defeated  at,  ii.  224 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i. 
240  ;  council  of  war  held  by  Essex  and 
Waller  at,  415  ;  Charles  holds  a  council 
of  war  at,  ii.  166 ;  Astley's  defeat  at, 

452 

Stradling,  Sir  Edward,  defeated  by 
Laugharne,  ii.  260 

Stratford-on-Avon,  taken  by  the  royal- 
ists, i.  112;  regained  by  Lord  Brooke, 
113;  meeting  of  Rupert  and  the 
queen  at,  193 

Stratton,  battle  of,  i.  159-161 ;  Hopton's 
retreat  to,  ii.  436 

Strickland,  "Walter,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands,  i.  42 ;  returns  to  the 
Netherlands,  iii.  298 

Strode,  William,  moves  the  expulsion  of 
Culpepper,  i.  16 ;  carries  to  the  Lords 
a  message  asking  that  the  ordinance 
for  Laud's  attainder  may  pass,  ii.  44 

Stuart,  Lord  Bernard,  is  unable  to  take 
out  his  patent  as  Earl  of  Lichfield,  ii. 
286  ;  see  Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Stuart,  Lord  John,  killed  at  Cheriton,  i. 

384 
Sudeley  Castle,  Charles's  quarters  at,  i. 

244  ;  taken  by  Waller,  415 
Suffolk,  Earl  of,  1640  (James  Howard), 

impeached,  iii.  191 
Suffolk,  petition  for  the  establishment  of 

Presbyterianism  from,  iii.  29  ;   Fairfax 

supported  by  the  trained  bands  of,  402 ; 

part  taken  in  the  siege  of  Colchester 

by  the  trained  bands  of,  453 
Sunderland,     Earl      of,     1643     (Henry 

Spencer),  killed   at  Newbury,  i.  256  ; 

see  Spencer,  Lord 
Sunderland,  success  of  the  Scots  near,  i. 

374 

Supernumeraries,  the,  order  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of,  iii.  280;  difficulties  in 
the  disbandment  of,  325 

Supreme  Council  of  the  confederate 
Catholics,  nominated  at  Kilkenny,  i. 
130;  modified,  136;  refuses  Ormond's 
terms,  259 ;  is  favourable  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  king,  260;  refuses 
Antrim's  request  for  aid  for  the  king, 
391 ;  demands  made  at  Oxford  by  the 
agents  of,  392 ;  offers  an  army  to  Or- 
mond,  ii.  112;  repeats  the  offer,  403; 
assures  Glamorgan  that  he  shall  take 
an  army  to  England,  ib. ;  offers  of 
Glamorgan  to,  406;  offers  3,000  men 
to  Glamorgan,  408 ;  agrees  to  relieve 
Chester,  417 ;  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Rinuccini  and  Glamorgan, 
420;     expects     a     conjunction     with 
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Ormond,  423;  agrees  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Ormond,  424;  counter- 
mands the  expedition  to  England, 
426 ;  betakes  itself  to  Limerick,  534 ; 
disputes  with  Rinuccini  on  giving 
money  to  Clanricarde,  535 ;  urges 
Ormond  to  publish  the  peace,  536; 
attempts  to  satisfy  the  nuncio,  542 ; 
calls  in  Ormond,  543 ;  Rinuccini  ar- 
rests the  leaders  of,  544  ;  the  clergy 
choose  successors  of  the  arrested 
members  of,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  weak- 
ness of,  547 ;  condemns  the  peace 
with  Ormond,  iii.  346;  sends  for 
O'Neill  after  the  battle  of  Dungan 
Hill,  351 ;  return  to  power  of  the 
members  expelled  by  Rinuccini  from, 
354;  sends  commissioners  to  France 
and  Rome,  355 ;  invites  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Ireland,  ib. ;  negotiation  of 
its  commissioners  with  the  queen, 
413  ;  agrees  to  a  cessation  with  Inchi- 
quin,  414 

Surrey,  scenes  of  violence  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  from,  iii.  375 ; 
popularity  of  the  petitioners  from,  376 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  1615  (John  Gordon), 
supports  the  Covenanters,  ii.  182 

Swanley,  Captain,  drowns  Irish  soldiers, 
i.  396 

Sweden,  goes  to  war  with  Denmark,  i. 
318;  makes  peace  with  Denmark,  ii. 
275 


Taaffe,  Viscount,  1642  (Theobald  Taafe), 
sent  by  Charles  to  Kilkenny,  i.  173; 
proposes  to  bring  Irish  soldiers  to 
England,  292  ;  defeated  by  Inchiquin, 
iii.  354 ;  sides  with  the  Supreme 
Council,  414 

Tadcaster,  Lord  Fairfax  defeated  at,  i. 
82  ;  junction  of  the  Fairfaxes  with  the 
Scots  at,  397 

Talbot,  Sir  Robert,  urges  Preston  to 
support  the  peace  with   Ormond,   ii. 

547 

Tamworth,  held  for  the  king,  i.  112 

Tate,  Zouch,  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  Cromwell's 
charge  against  Manchester,  ii.  20  ; 
makes  his  report,  28 ;  moves  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  29 

Taunton,  surrenders  to  Hopton,  i.  195 ; 
being  recovered  by  Parliament,  is 
besieged  by  the  royalists,  ii.  34 ; 
relieved  a  first  time  by  Holborn,  38  ; 
Goring  resolves  to  besiege,  136 ; 
Holborn's  retreat  from,  137  ;  approach 
of  Grenvile  to,  154 ;  beginning  of  the 
second  siege  of,  163  ;  end  of  the  second 
siege  of,  165 ;  third  siege  of,  229 ;  end 
of  the  third  siege  of,  234 ;  attempt  of 
Goring  to  surprise,  237 

Tavistock,  occupied  by  Hopton,  i.  81 ; 
arrival  of  Essex  at,  457 ;  arrival  of  the 
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king  at,  484 ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
ii.  428 

Taxation,  parliamentary,  imposed  on 
London  under  the  name  of  a  contribu- 
tion, i.  33 ;  Pym  proposes  a  general, 
74 ;  assessed  in  London  and  West- 
minster, 75 ;  denounced  by  the  king, 
ib. ;  ordinance  for  imposing,  on  the 
whole  country,  84;  Gerard  urges  the 
Commons  to  begin  the  levy  of,  105 ; 
orders  given  for  a  general  assessment 
for  the  levy  of,  in  J  imposed  in  the 
form  of  excise,  208 ;  imposed  in  the 
form  of  assessments  for  the  army,  151 

Taxation,  royal,  raised  without  a  par- 
liamentary grant,  i.  75 ;  system  of,  ii. 

154 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  publishes  The  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  iii.  136;  nature  of 
his  ideas  on  toleration,  137 ;  Charles 
dissatisfied  with  the  arguments  of,  138 

Taylor,  John,  offers  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  cede  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport 
to  England,  ii.  557 

Temple,  Sir  John,  arrested,  i.  260 

Tenby  Castle,  occupied  by  Poyer,  iii. 
358  ;  surrender  of,  394 

Tew,  Nicholas,  supports  a  Lilbumian 
petition,  iii.  74 ;  imprisoned,  ib.  -,  the 
Commons  approve  of  the  imprison- 
ment of,  75 

Tewkesbury,  occupied  by  Essex,  i.  244 ; 
taken  by  Massey,  415 

Thame,  occupied  by  Essex,  i.  175 

Thames  Ditton,  conference  of  Berkeley, 
Ashburnham,  and  Legge  at,  iii.  243 

Thionville,  captured  by  the  French,  i. 

3*9 

Thornhagh,  Francis,  Colonel,  killed   in 

the  pursuit  of  the  Scots,  iii.  444 
Tichborne,  Sir  Henry,  succeeds  Parsons 
as  lord  justice,  i.  145  ;   joins  Michael 
Jones,  iii.  349 ;  dismissed,  350 
Tickhill  Castle,  taken  by  John  Lilburne, 

i-473 
Tilbury  Fort,  seized  by  the  army,  iii.  170 
Tippermuir,  battle  of,  ii.  88 
Titchfield,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  iii.  249 
Tithes,  petition  for  the  abolition  of,  ii. 

5°2 
Tiverton,  taken  by  Fairfax,  ii.  342 

Toleration,  declaration  of  the  Assembly 
in  favour  of,  i.  314;  scheme  of  the 
Oxford  clergy  for,  ii.  70 ;  demand  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  for,  211,  iii.  11 ; 
refused  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  those  who  used  the  Prayer  Book, 
213 

Tomlinson,  Colonel,,  his  humanity  to  the 
king  at  St.  James's,  iii.  592 ;  accom- 
panies the  king  to  Whitehall,  594; 
appears  on  the  scaffold,  595 

Tompkins,  Nathanael,  his  part  in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  169 ;  arrest  of,  171 ;  discovery 
of  the  king's  commission  in  the  cellar 
of,  172 ;  executed,  184 

III. 
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Torrington,  success  of  Sir  John  Digby 
at,  i.  243 ;  battle  of,  ii.  435 

Torture,  Colonel  Reade  subjected  to,  i. 
130 

Towcester,  fortified  by  the  royalists,  i. 
286 ;  royalist  garrison  withdrawn  from, 
323 

Tower  of  London,  the,  entrusted  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  i.  212; 
Fairfax  appointed  constable  of,  iii. 
176;  increase  of  the  garrison  of,  341; 
Fairfax's  soldiers  to  be  removed  from, 
373;  Fairfax's  soldiers  ejected  from, 
and  a  citizen  garrison  admitted  to,  378 

Trained  bands,  the,  inadequacy  of,  for 
permanent  service,  i.  295 

Traquair,  Earl  of,  1633  (John  Stuart) 
accompanies  Hamilton  to  York,  i.  146  ; 
offers  to  help  Montrose,  ii.  334 ;  is 
believed  to  have  betrayed  Montrose, 
335 1  visits  Charles  at  Carisbrooke, 
iii.  270 

Treaty  of  Newport,  the,  agreement 
between  the  Houses  on  the  locality  of, 
iii.  425 ;  opening  of,  472 ;  question  of 
church  government  discussed  in,  475; 
Charles  spins  out  time  in,  479  ;  futility 
of,  after  the  rejection  of  the  king's 
offer  on  limited  episcopacy,  482 ;  Parlia- 
ment insists  on  the  king's  accepting 
the  whole  of  its  demands  in,  508 ; 
recall  of  the  commissioners  employed 
in,  511 

Treaty  of  Oxford,  the,  propositions  pre- 
pared for,  i.  91,  97;  presentation  to  th 
king  of  the  propositions  for,  103 ;  the 
Houses  agree  on  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing, 107;  progress  of,  no,  115 ;  Charles's 
final  terms  in,  125  ;  end  of,  126 

Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the,  peace  preposi- 
tions leading  to,  ii.  13 ;  Charles's  re- 
ception of  the  propositions  leading  to, 
24 ;  the  opening  of  negotiations 
ordered  for,  40;  feeling  of  the  Inde- 
pendents towards,  65 ;  the  Scots  prin- 
cipally concerned  in,  66  ;  conditions  of, 
68 ;  three  propositions  to  be  presented 
to  the  king  at,  69 ;  opening  of,  ib. ; 
discussions  at,  69-73  ;  attempt  to  find 
a  compromise  at,  75 ;  end  of,  76 

Trevor,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fine  employed  to 
pay  the  army,  i.  286 

Trim,  relieved  by  Lisle,  i.  134;  opening 
of  negotiations  at,  142;  besieged  by 
Preston,  349 

Triploe  Heath,  rendezvous  on,  iii.  108 

Tromp,  Marten  Harpurson,  Admiral, 
threatens  Batten,  i.  109;  blockades 
Dunkirk,  ii.  556  ^reported  to  intend  to 
convoy  Rupert  to  sea,  iii.  506 

Truro,  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to, 
ii.  436 

Tulidah,  Major,  imprisoned,  iii.  75 

Tullibardine,  Earl  of,  1643  (James  Mur- 
ray), opposed  to  Montrose  at  Kilsyth, 
ii.  269 
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Turenne,  Viscount  of  (Henri  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne),  contends  against 
Mercy  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  ii.  121 ; 
takes  part  in  the  victory  of  Niirdlingen, 
275  5  gains  a  victory  at  Zusmarshausen, 
iii.  414 

Turner,  Sir  James,  suppresses  resistance 
to  Hamilton's  levies  by  quartering 
soldiers  on  the  householders  of  Glas- 
gow, iii.  405 ;  recommends  Hamilton 
to  march  through  Yorkshire,  436 

Turnham  Green,  the  royal  army  checked 
at,  i.  67,  68 

Twiss,  William,  signs  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  314 


Ulster,  struggle  between  Monro  and  the 
Confederates  in,  ii.  113 

United  States  of  America,  an  analogy 
between  The  Case  of  the  Army  and 
the  constitution  of,  iii.  215  ;  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  compared  with  the 
State  constitutions  of,  224 

Uttoxeter,  Hamilton's  capitulation  at, 
iii.  447 

Uxbridge,  opening  of  the  treaty  at,  ii. 
66 ;  Fairfax's  head-quarters  removed 
to,  iii.  12Q 


Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  elder,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  i.  360 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  asks  the 
Commons  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
the  king,  i.  91 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  Scotland,  208  ;  suggests  an  amend- 
ment to  the  covenant,  270 ;  listens  to 
Charles's  offer  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
322  ;  his  saying  on  liberty  of  conscience, 
340;  joins  in  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms, 358  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
war  party,  385  ;  resistance  of  the  Com- 
mons to,  387;  sent  to  York,  430;  secret 
mission  of,  to  suggest  the  deposition 
of  the  king,  431 ;  possibly  thinks  of 
placing  the  Elector  Palatine  on  the 
throne,  480 ;  said  to  be  for  liberty  of 
all  religions,  483 ;  seconds  the  motion 
for  a  self-denying  ordinance,  ii.  30;  acts 
as  teller  for  the  appointment  of  Fair- 
fax to  command  the  New  Model,  63 ; 
takes  little  part  in  the  discussions  at 
Uxbridge,  66 ;  receives  an  offer  from 
Charles  through  Ashburnham,  442; 
absents  himself  fro?n  the  House,  iii. 
57;  opposes  Marten's  motion  for  a 
vote  of  No  Addresses,  201 ;  threatens 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  army,  269;  dissatisfied 
with  Cromwell's  proposal  to  place  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne,  295; 
urges  the  Commons  to  come  to  an  un- 
ading  with  the  City,  361:  sup- 
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ports  the  retention  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  362  ;  differs  in  opinion  from 
Cromwell,  465 ;  pleads  with  Charles 
for  toleration,  475 ;  attacks  Charles's 
final  answer  from  Newport,  531 ;  ob- 
jects to  putting  the  king  to    death, 

557 

Vaughan,  Sir  William,  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, ii.  158 ;  proposed  relief  of  Chester 
by,  338  ;  defeated  near  Denbigh,  360 

Vavasour,  Sir  Charles,  defeated  in 
Munster,  i.  259;  joins  the  king's  army, 

405 

Vavasour,  Sir  William,  sent  by  the  king 
to  negotiate  with  the  Independents,  ii. 
379;  informs  the  king  of  an  alleged 
plot  to  deliver  him  up,  380 ;  arrested 
and  banished,  381 

Venice,  the  Republic  of,  Henrietta 
Maria  asks  for  a  loan  of  money  from, 
iii.  483 

Vermuyden,  Colonel,  sent  to  reinforce 
Leven,  ii.  169  ;  joins  Fairfax,  199 

Verney,  Edmund,  character  of,  i.  5; 
expounds  his  royalist  principles,  6 

Verney,  Lady,  sent  to  England  to  plead 
for  the  removal  of  her  husband's  se- 
questration, iii.  309 ;  her  efforts  on  her 
husband's  behalf,  311 

Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  political  opinions 
of,  i.  4 ;  death  of,  56 

Verney,  Sir  Ralph,  refuses  the  covenant, 
ii.  150;  exile  and  poverty  of,  iii.  15; 
expelled  the  House,  23 ;  his  estate  se- 
questered,   ib.\     regains    his    estate, 

Verney s,  the,  family  history  of,  iii.  15,  309 

Villiers,  Lord  Francis,  joins  Holland's 
rising,  iii.  408  ;  killed,  410,  411 

Vines,  Richard,  preaches  the  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  Essex,  ii.  531 

Violet,  Thomas,  joins  in  a  plot  for 
gaining  the  City  for  the  king,  i.  316 

Vote  of  No  Addresses,  the,  proposed  by 
Marten  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  rejected,  iii.  201  ;  supported  by 
Rainsborough,  238;  carried  in  the 
Commons,  288;  order  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  in  justification  of,  289 ; 
passed  by  the  Lords  under  military 
pressure,  290;  declaration  in  support 
of,  298,  299 ;  repealed,  467 ;  its  repeal 
revoked, 543 


Wadding,  Father  Luke,  writes  that  the 

pope  has  promised  money  for  Ireland, 

ii.  123 
Wages,  fixed  by  the  justices,  iii.  5 
Wakefield,    captured    by   the   royalists, 

and  re-occupied   by  Sir  T.   Fairfax,  i. 

101 ;  taken  again  and  lost  by  Fairfax, 

163 
Wales,  North,   royalist   rising    expected 

in,  iii.  333  ;  Sir  John  Owen's  rising  in, 

393 
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Wales,  Kupert  president  of  i.  372; 
Charles  passes  through,  ii.  261 

Wales,  South,  success  of  Gerard  in,  ii. 
171 ;  Charles  wins  over  the  gentry  of, 
243;  lukewarmness  of  the  gentry  of, 
254 ;  Charles  fails  to  find  recruits  in, 
285 ;  Laugharne's  successes  in,  360 ; 
Foyer's  resistance  to  Parliament  in, 
iu-  325>  3571  general  revolt  of,  365; 
royalists  in,  defeated  at  St.  Fagans, 
373 :  surrender  of  Chepstow  and 
Tenby  in,  394 

Walker,  Clement,  attacks  Nathanael 
Fiennes,  i.  211 

Waller,  Edmund,  acts  as  a  spy  for  the 
king,  i.  8 ;  his  literary  position,  9 ; 
nature  of  the  royalism  of,  10 ;  asks 
the  Commons  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
61  ;  singled  out  by  Charles  for  favour, 
103  ;  undertakes  the  management  of 
a  royalist  plot,  128 ;  is  engaged  in 
furthering  the  plot,  169 ;  arrest  of, 
171 ;  denounces  Conway  and  Portland, 
183 ;  denounces  Northumberland, 
and  denies  knowledge  of  the  military 
arrangements  for  the  plot,  184 ;  ex- 
pelled the  House,  and  left  in  prison, 
185 ;  pardoned,  490 

Waller,  Sir  Hardress,  speaks  slightingly 
of  the  Agreement  of  the  People,  iii.  227  ; 
routs  insurgents  in  Cornwall,  393 ; 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  West,  427; 
sits  as  one  of  the  kings  judges,  565 

Waller,  Sir  William,  surrender  of  Ports- 
mouth to,  i.  23 ;  recovers  Winchester 
and  Chichester,  90;  his  successes  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire, 
120;  checked  by  Maurice,  121;  called 
William  the  Conqueror,  ib. ;  takes 
Hereford,  152;  abandons  Hereford, 
and  fails  in  an  attack  on  Worcester, 
162;  establishes  himself  at  Bath  and 
corresponds  with  Hopton,  196 ;  fights 
the  battle  of  Lansdown,  199 ;  retires 
to  Bath,  201 ;  follows  Hopton,  202 ; 
besieges  Devizes  and  is  defeated  on 
Roundway  Down,  203 ;  abandons 
Bath,  210;  proposal  to  place,  at  the 
head  of  a  new  army,  211,  212;  com- 
missioned by  Essex  to  command  a 
new  army,  226  ;  agrees  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  Essex,  279;  occupies 
Farnham,  286;  at  the  head  of  a 
South-Eastern  Association,  attacks 
Basing  House,  293 ;  surprises  Craw- 
ford at  Alton,  and  recaptures  Arundel 
Castle,  298 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Committtee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  360; 
entrusted  with  the  campaign  in  the 
West,  375 ;  establishes  himself  at 
West  Meon,  377 ;  pushed  back  to 
Hinton  Ampner,  378  ;  fights  the  battle 
of  Cheriton,  380;  overruns  a  great 
part  of  Hampshire,  388;  expected  to 
push  on  into  the  West,  398 ;  retreats 
to     Farnham,   401 ;     joins    Essex   at 


Heading,  407  ;  advances  to  Wantage* 
410 ;  separates  from  Essex,  413 ; 
destroys  the  cross  at  Abingdon,  and 
nearly  surprises  the  king,  414;  takes 
Sudeley  Castle,  415;  joins  Essex  at 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  ib. ;  ordered  to 
follow  the  king,  416  ;  pursues  Charles, 
422 ;  engages  Charles  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  425  ;  is  outmarched  by  Charles, 
453  '■>  suggests  the  idea  of  the  New 
Model  Army,  454 ;  complains  of  the 
disorganisation  of  his  army,  455  ;  takes 
refuge  in  Abingdon,  456;  retreats  to 
Farnham,  465  ;  ordered  to  join  Man- 
chester, 484  ;  stationed  at  Shaftesbury, 
487;  is  ready  to  serve  under  Man- 
chester, 491 ;  urges  the  importance  of 
destroying  the  king's  army,  493;  re- 
treats from  Shaftesbury,  496;  joins 
Manchester,  497;  takes  part  in  the 
flank  inarch  at  Newbury,  501  ;  pursues 
the  king,  508 ;  proposes  to  fight  again, 
509 ;  makes  a  complaint  against 
Manchester,  ii.  21 ;  ordered  to  relieve 
Taunton,  34 ;  ordered  to  relieve  Wey- 
mouth, 74 ;  mutiny  of  the  cavalry  of, 
75  ;  dissatisfaction  of  the  cavalry  of, 
131 ;  takes  part  in  the  surprise  of  a 
party  near  Devizes,  137 ;  retreats  to 
Ringwood,  ib. ;  end  of  his  command, 
147 ;  military  character  of,  ib. ;  sent 
as  commissioner  to  Saffron  Walden, 
iii.  47  ;  his  evidence  against  Cromwell 
discussed,  102,  n.  2 ;  placed  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  170 ;  escapes  to 
France,  181 ;  arrested,  543  ;  detained 
in  prison,  544 

Wallingford,  garrisoned  by  the  King,  i. 
76 ;  surrender  of,  ii.  485 

Walmer  Castle,  won  by  the  royalists,  iii* 
384;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395; 
surrender  of,  424 

Walton,  Valentine,  his  son  killed  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  450 

Wantage,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  410 

War  party,  the,  policy  of,  i.  71 ;  causes  of 
the  strength  of,  93;  Essex  gained  over 
to,  216 ;  led  by  Vane  and  St.  John, 
385 ;  avoids  meeting  the  offer  of  Dutch 
mediation  with  a  direct  negative,  387 

Wardour  Castle,  siege  of,  i.  243 

Wareham,  surprised  by  the  royalists,  i. 
401 ;  taken  by  the  parliamentarians, 
487 

Warner,  John,  Alderman,  becomes  lord 
mayor,  iii.  205 ;  restores  order  in  the 
city  after  the  riots  on  Christmas 
day,  282  ;  attack  on  the  house  of,  341 ; 
keeps  the  city  from  joining  Norwich, 

393 
Warrington,   Baillie   surrenders   at,   iii. 

445 
Warwick  Castle,  the  Commons  wish  to 

place  Charles  in,  ii.  480 ;  the  royalists 

propose  to  seize,  iii.  333 
Warwick,  Earl  of    1618  (Robert   Rich), 
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proposal  to  Jrais  a  new  army  to  be 
commanded  by,  i.  46;  resigns  bis 
command,  73 ;  attempts  to  relieve 
Exeter,  243  ;  a  colonial  commissioner, 
339;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  relieves 
Lyme,  419;  resigns  his  command  aa 
lord  high  admiral,  ii.  145 ;  takes 
part  in  a  proposal  of  terms  to  the 
king,  hi.  26;  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Saffron  Walden,  47 ;  Lady  Verney 
attempts  to  gain  the  support  of,  313; 
appointed  lord  high  admiral,  384 ; 
secures  the  ships  at  Portsmouth,  and 
expects  the  revolted  fleet  to  return  to 
its  duty,  395 ;  weeds  the  disaffected 
sailors  out  of  the  fleet,  425 ;  is  separated 
from  the  royalist  fleet  by  a  storm, 
and  sails  for  the  Downs,  468 ;  blockades 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  fleet  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  483 

Watcrford,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  i.  133  ; 
opposition  to  Ormond's  peace  at,  ii. 
540 ,  threatened  with  an  interdict,  541 

Watson,  scout-master,  brings  in  an  inter- 
cepted despatch,  ii.  206 

Webb,  Major-General,  votes  against  a 
surrender,  ii.  438 

Welbeck  House,  taken  by  Manchester,  i. 
473 ;  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  261 ; 
Charles  holds   a  council  of    war   at, 

35* 

Weldon,  Colonel,  sent  to  relieve  Taunton, 
ii.  165 

Welsh,  the,  support  Charles,  i.  28  ;  serve 
under  Lord  Herbert,  88;  Hertford's 
levies  amongst,  100;  defeated  by 
Waller  at  Highnam,  120;  insist  on 
besieging  Gloucester,  229 ;  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  Charles's  infantry  at 
Naseby,  ii.  215 ;  discontented  with  the 
king,  321 ;  dislike  of  Puritanism 
amongst,  iii.  325;  defeated  at  St. 
Fagans,  373 

Wem,  occupied  by  Brereton,  i.  290 

Wentworth,  Lord  (Thomas  Wentworth), 
surprised  by  Cromwell,  ii.  428 

West,  Francis,  Colonel,  commands  the 
garrison  of  the  Tower,  iii.  378 

Western  Association,  the,  plan  for  the 
foundation  of,  ii.  134;  delay  in  the 
formation  of,  135 

Westminster  Abbey,  destruction  of 
monuments  in,  i.  154 

Westminster  Hall,  expulsion  of  the 
Surrey  petitioners  from,  iii.  375,  376 ; 
the  King's  trial  at,  570 

Westminster,  occupied  by  two  regi- 
ments, iii.  290;  proposed  withdrawal 
of  regiments  from,  369;  the  Houses 
ask  that  the  regiments  may  be  left  at, 
374 ;  scenes  of  violence  at  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Surrey  petitioners  at, 

375 
Westphalia,  peace  of,  iii.  483 
Wexford,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  i.  133 


WHI 

Weymouth,  surrenders  to  the  royalists, 
i.  226 ;  occupied  by  Essex,  420 ;  sur- 
prised by  Sir  Lewis  Dyves,  ii.  74 ;  re- 
covered by  the  parliamentarians,  132 

Whalley,  Edward,  Major,  afterwards 
Colonel,  steadiness  of  his  retreat  at 
Gainsborough,  i.  223 ;  routs  Langdale 
at  Naseby,  ii.  214;  sent  to  watch  the 
king  at  Oxford,  428 ;  marches  against 
Oxford,  464 ;  takes  Banbury  Castle, 
484  ;  takes  part  in  the  officers'  petition 
on  service  in  Ireland,  iii.  38 ;  com- 
mands the  guard  over  the  king,  105 ; 
ordered  to  attend  the  king  to  Rich- 
mond, 125 ;  is  ordered  not  to  allow  the 
removal  of  the  king's  chaplains,  131 ; 
refuses  to  send  away  the  chaplains, 
132  ;  asks  Charles  to  renew  his  parole 
231.;  warns  Charles  of  a  plot  to 
murder  liim,  247;  restores  order  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  375;  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Norwich,  390;  secures 
London,  392;  establishes  himself  at 
Mile  End,  393;  appointed  to  witness 
the  execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  459 

Wharton,  Nehemiah,  letters  of,  i.  32 

Wheatley,  occupied  by  Essex,  i.  175 

Whiggamore  raid,  the,  iii.  488 

Whitby,  taken  by  Sir  W.  Constable,  i.  372 

White,  Francis,  Major,  holds  that  the 
only  existing  authority  is  that  of  the 
sword,  iii.  196;  asks  the  soldiers  to 
join  the  Levellers,  251 ;  argues  that 
Charles  cannot  be  put  to  death  except 
by  the  power  of  the  sword,  574 

White,  John,  destroys  Essex's  effigy,  ii. 

533 

White,  Robert,  imprisoned  for  declaring 
that,  in  battle,  he  would  as  soon  shoot 
the  king  as  any  other  man,  iii.  196 

Whitecoats,  Newcastle's  regiment  of, 
formation  of,  i.  444  ;  destruction  of,  447 

Whitehall,  occupied  by  Barkstead's  foot 
regiment,  iii.  290 ;  march  of  a  London 
mob  against,  340 ;  proposed  withdrawal 
of  the  regiment  from,  369 ;  the  Houses 
ask  that  the  regiment  may  be  left  at, 
374 ;  conduct  of  the  Surrey  petitioners 
in  passing,  375 ;  Fairfax  takes  up  his 
-  quarters  at,  531 ;  the  king  removed  to 
St.  James's  from,  588 ;  the  king 
brought  back  to,  594;  the  king  on 
the  scaffold  in  front  of,  595  ;  the  king's 
body  kept  for  some  days  at,  598  ;  story 
of  Cromwell's  visit  to  the  king's  body 
at,  604 

Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  joins  the  peace 
party,  i.  62  ;  his  house  plundered,  64 ; 
supports  a  negotiation,  93 ;  Charles 
attempts  to  win  over,  ii.  24;  consulted 
by  Loudoun  on  a  proposed  impeach- 
ment of  Cromwell,  25  ;  negotiates  with 
Cromwell,  iii.  553 

Whitmore,  Sir  George,  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  Parliament, 
i-  97 
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Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas,  negotiates 
with  Cromwell,  iii.  553 

"Wigan,  advance  of  the  Scottish  horse  to, 
iii.  439;  plundered  by  Hamilton's 
army,  444 

Wigan,  welcomes  Rupert,  i.  430 

Wildman,  John,  his  evidence  against 
Cromwell  discussed,  iii.  103,  n. ;  is 
present  at  the  discussion  in  the  Army 
Council  on  The  Case  of  the  Army, 
218 ;  declares  that  no  man  is  bound 
by  engagements  which  he  considers 
unjust,  221 ;  attacked  by  Ireton  for 
speaking  of  natural  rights,  222 ; 
publishes  Putney  Projects,  284 ;  com- 
mitted for  trial,  291 

William  of  Orange,  Prince,  see  Orange, 
Prince  of 

Williams,  John  (Archbishop  of  York), 
flies  from  Cawood,  i.  39 

Williams,  Roger,  character  of,  i.  337; 
establishes  himself  at  Providence, 
where  he  becomes,  first  a  Baptist,  and 
then  a  Seeker,  338 ;  arrives  in  England, 
339;  writes  The  Bloody  Tenent  of 
Persecution,  ib. 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  Governor  of  Newark, 
ii.  261 ;  suggests  a  plan  of  campaign, 
348 ;  welcomes  Rupert  at  Newark, 
356 ;  appointed  to  command  the 
horse  guards,  ib. ;  supports  Rupert's 
insubordination,  357 

Willoughby  of  Parham,  Lord,  joins 
Cromwell  at  Nottingham,  i.  186 ; 
surprises  Gainsborough,  221 ;  dissolu- 
tion of  his  force,  224;  Cromwell  sent 
to  support,  280;  meets  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  at  Boston,  281 ;  charge 
brought  by  Cromwell  against,  357 ; 
besieges  Newark,  372  ;  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Hou  se  of  Lords  after  the  secession 
of  the  Independents,  iii.  169;  impeached, 
191 ;  escapes,  292  ;  vice-admiral  of  the 
royalist  fleet,  404 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  five  counties,  451 ;  dismissed, 

SOS 
Wilmot,  Lord,  1620  (Henry  Wilmot), 
his  conduct  at  Edgehill,  i.  53-7  ;  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Roundway  Down, 
203;  is  repelled  by  Essex,  240;  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge, 
426;  intrigues  of,  461;  arrest  and 
banishment  of,  462 ;  proposal  to  appoint 
lieutenant-colonel  under  Newcastle,  iii. 

Winceby,  cavalry  action  at,  i.  282 
Winchester,  admits  the  royalists,  and  is 
retaken  by  Waller,  i.  90;  surprised 
by  the  royalists,  297 ;  occupied  by 
Waller,  388  ;  its'castle  taken  by  Crom- 
well, ii.  343 ;  plan  for  surprising  the 
castle  of,  407 ;    Charles  welcomed  at, 

549 
Winchester,    Marquis     of,    1628     (John 
Paulet),  fortifies  Basing  House,  i.  293 ; 
taken  prisoner,  ii.  346 


YOR 

Windebank,  Thomas,  Colonel,  surrenders 
Bleckington  House,  ii.  157  ;  shot,  158 

Windsor,  occupied  by  a  parliamentary 
garrison,  i.  46;  failure  of  Rupert  to 
storm,  63;  Essex  falls  back  on,  279; 
the  king's  removal  to,  iii.  132  ;  prayer 
meeting  and  consultation  at,  364  ;  plan 
for  surprising  the  castle  of,  407  ;  head- 
quarters removed  to,  520 ;  funeral  of 
Charles  at,  598 

Winwick,  defeat  of  Hamilton's  army  at, 
iii.  445 

Wirral  Hundred,  fall  of  rents  in,  iii.  6 

Witches,  burnt  in  Scotland,  i.  266 

Wogan,  Edward,  Captain,  deserts  to  the 
Scots,  iii.  333 

Women,  House  of  Commons  attacked  by 
a  mob  of,  i.  218 ;  killed  and  disfigured 
after  Naseby,  ii.  217;  killed  by  the 
Covenanters  in  Methven  Wood,  265  ; 
killed  after  Philiphaugh,  337 ;  useful 
in  influencing  members  of  Parliament, 
iii.  310 

Woodcroft,  royalist  insurgents  defeated 
at,  iii.  394 

Woodstock,  attacked  by  Rainsborough, 
ii.  470 

Worcester,  occupied  by  Byron,  i.  34; 
Rupert's  arrival  at,  35 ;  occupied  by 
Essex,  36;  Essex  leaves  a  garrison  in, 
49;  abandoned  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians, 76  ;  misconduct  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  cathedral  of,  ib. ;  Waller  fails 
in  an  attack  on,  162 ;  arrival  of 
Charles  at,  415 ;  Charles  proposes  to 
concentrate  an  army  at,  ii.  381 ;  sur- 
render of,  521 ;  the  volunteers  for  Ire- 
land quartered  at,  iii.  107;  army  forming 
at,  127 

Worcester,  first  Marquis  of,  1642  (Henry 
Somerset),  a  dukedom  offered  to,  ii. 
118  ;  complains  of  Charles's  treatment 
of  his  son,  415 

Worcester,  second  Marquis  of,  1646 
(Edward  Somerset),  helps  the  queen  to 
find  money  for  Ormond,  iii.  413;  see 
Glamorgan,  Earl  of 

Worsley,  Mr.,  takes  part  in  a  plot  for 
the  king's  escape,  iii.  334 

Wray,  Sir  Christopher,  takes  the  part  of 
Lord  Willoughby  against  Manchester, 

i-  357 

Wroth,  Sir  Thomas,  moves  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  king,  iii.  287 

Wycombe,  High,  plundered  by  Hurry,  i. 

182 


Yarmouth,  the  Prince  of  Wales  attempts 

to  win,  iii.  423 
Yeomans,  Robert,  executed  for  a  plot  to 

betray  Bristol  to  Rupert,  i.  114 
York,  James,  Duke   of   (second   son   «f 

Charles  I.),  sent  for  by  his  father,  ii. 

341 ;  ordered  to  go  to  Ireland,   381  ; 
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proposal  to  summon  to  Westminster, 
409 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Oxford,  485 ; 
design  to  carry  off  from  Northumber- 
land's care,  573 ;  plot  for  the  escape 
of,  iii.  324;  proposal  to  raise  to  the 
throne,  342  ;  escapes  to  Holland,  344 ; 
asked  to  command  the  royalist  fleet, 
404 
York,  royalists  at,  i.  18;  Newcastle  retreats 
to,  101 ;  Newcastle  shut  up  in,  396 ; 
beginning  of  the  siege  of,  397  ;  progress 
of  the  siege  of,  430  ;  Newcastle  treats 
for  the  surrender  of,  434;  continues 
to    hold     out,    435 ;    retreat    of    the 


zus 


besiegers  of,  436 ;  surrender  of,  448 ; 
mutiny  against  Poyntz  at,  iii.  150 
Yorkshire,  division  of  opinion  in,  i.  38 ; 
success  of  Newcastle  in,  82 ;  struggle 
for  the  West  Riding  of,  100  ;  strength 
of  local  feeling  in,  229 ;  strong  position 
of  the  Fairfaxes  in,  371 ;  Lord  Fairfax 
appointed  to  besiege  fortresses  in, 
452;  mutiny  of  the  cavalry  from,  ii. 
197  ;  Charles  invited  into,  246 ;  offers 
made  to  Charles  by  the  gentlemen  of, 
261 

Zusmarshausen,  battle  of,  iii.  414 
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A  JOUENAL  of  the  EEIGNS  of  KING  GEOEGE  IV. 

KING  WILLIAM  IV.  and  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By  the  late  Charles 
C.  F.  Greville,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  those  Sovereigns.  Edited  by 
Henry  Reeve,  C.B.  D.C.L.     Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

A  HISTOEY  of  TAXATION  and  TAXES  in  ENGLAND, 

from  the  EARLIEST  TIMES  to  the  YEAR  1885.  By  Stephen  Dowell. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation,  21s. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The 
History  of  Taxes,  21s. 

The  ENGLISH  CHURCH  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 

TURY.     By  Charles  J.  Abbey  and  John  H.  Overton.    Crowe  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HISTOEY  of  the  PAPACY  during  the  EEFOEMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1378-1464,  32s. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  1464-1518,  24s. 

The    HISTOEICAL    GEOGEAPHY    of    EUEOPE.     By 

Edward  A.  Freeman.     With  65  Maps.     2  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

HISTOEY    of  the   EOMANS   under   the  EMPIEE.     By 

Dean  Merivale.  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  crown  8vo.  48s.  Popular  Edition. 
8  vols,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

HISTOEY     of     CIVILISATION    in     ENGLAND     and 

FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.    By  H.  T.  Buckle.    3  vols.  cr.  8vo.  24s. 

The     HISTOEY     of     EUEOPEAN      MOEALS      from 

AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE.   By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.   2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  16s. 

HISTOEY  of  the  EISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT 

of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.     By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.    2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  16s. 

DEMOCEACY  in   AMEEICA.     By  A.  De  Tocqueville. 

Translated  by  H.  Reeve.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

The  HISTOEY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte. 

By  G.  H.  Lewes.     2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

The    HISTOEY    of    ISEAEL.       By    Hbinkich    Ewald. 

8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  24s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  21s.  Vol.  V.  18s.  Vol.  VI. 
16s.     Vol.  Vll.  21s.     Vol.  VIII.  18.s. 
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ABBEY  and  OVERTON.— The  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Charles  J.  Abbey 
and  John  H.  Overton.    Cr.  8vo.  js.  (yd. 

ABBOTT.— Hellenica.    A  Collection 

of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  16s. 

ABBOTT  (Evelyn,  M.A.,  LL.D.)— 
Works  by. 

A  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek 
History.  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged.    Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

A  History  of  Greece.    In  Two 

Parts. 
Part   I. — From   the   Earliest   Times   to   the 

Ionian  Revolt.     Crown  8vo.  ior.  6d. 
Part  II.  Vol.  I.— 500-445  B.C.  [In  the  Press. 
Vol.  II.— [In  Preparation]. 


A  CLAND  andRANSOME.—A  Hand- 
book in  Outline  of  the  Politi- 
cal History  of  England  to 
1890.  Chronologically  Arranged. 
By  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.,  and 
Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  OTON.— Modern    Cookery.      By 

Eliza   Acton.       With    150   Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

A.  K.  H.  B.—The  Essays  and  Con- 
tributions OF.     Crown  8vo. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson. 

3-r.  6d. 
Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths. 

3J-.  (yd. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.     3^.  6d. 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit. 

y.  (>d. 
Critical  Essays  of   a  Country  Parson. 

3s.  6c?. 
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A.K.H.B.—The  Essays  and  Con- 

TRIBUTIONS  OF— continued. 
East  Coast  Days  and  Memories.     y.  6d. 
Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series.     3J.  6d.  each. 
Landscapes,    Churches,  and  Moralities. 

y.  6d. 
Leisure  Hours  in  Town,     y  6d. 
Lessons  of  Middle  Age.     3J.  6d. 
Our  Little  Life.     Two  Series.     $s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Homely  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  3-r.  6d. 
Present  Day  Thoughts.     3s.  6d. 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.     Three 

Series.     $s.  6d.  each. 
Seaside  Musings.     3J.  6d. 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church 

of  a  Scottish  University  City.     3-r.  6d. 
*  To  Meet  the  Day '  through  the  Christian 

year  :  being  a  Text  of  Scripture,  with  an 

Original  Meditation  and  a  Short  Selection 

in  Verse  for  Every  Day.     4s.  6d. 

American  Whist,  Illustrated:  con- 
taining the  Laws  and  Principles  of  the 
Game,  the  Analysis  of  the  Mew  Play  and 
American  Leads,  and  a  Series  of  Hands 
in  Diagram,  and  combining  Whist  Uni- 
versal and  American  Whist.  By  G.  W. 
P.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

AMOS.— A  Primer  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  Government. 

By  Sheldon  Amos.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Annual  Register  (The).     A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
for  the  year  1890.     8vo.  185. 
"%*  Volumes  of  the  '  Annual  Register'  for  the 
years  1863-1889  can  still  be  had. 

ANSTEY  (F.)— WORKS  BY. 

The    Black    Poodle,   and    other 

Stories.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  bds. ;  2s.  6d.  cl. 
Voces    Populi.       Reprinted   from 

Punch.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.     Fcp.  4to.  5^. 

ARISTOTLE.— THE   WORKS  OF. 

The   Politics :  G.   Bekker's  Greek 

Text  of  Books  I.  III.  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  Bolland, 
M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory  Essays  by 
A.  Lang,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

The  Politics  :  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  (From  Bolland  and 
Lang's  'Politics'.)     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32J. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics:  Newly 

Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown 
8vo.  75.  6d. 


ARMSTRONG     (G.     F.     Savage-)— 
Works  by. 

Poems  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

King  Saul.    (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.  $s. 

King    David.      (The    Tragedy    of 

Israel,  Part  II.)     Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

King  Solomon.     (The  Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
Ugone  :  A  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo.  6^. 
A  Garland  from  Greece  ;  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.  gs. 

Stories    of    Wicklow  ;     Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.  gs. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth : 

a  Satire.     Fcp.  8vo.  4-r. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund 
J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

ARMSTRONG  (E.  J.)— WORKS  BY. 
Poetical  Works.     Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 
Essays  and  Sketches.     Fcp.  8vo. 

ARMSTRONG.  —  Elizabeth     Far- 

nese :  the  Termagant  of  Spain. 
By  Edward  Armstrong.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  [In  the  press. 

ARNOLD     (Sir    Edwin,    K.C.I.E.)— 

Works  by. 
The   Light  of  the  World ;   or, 

the  Great  Consummation.  A  Poem. 
Crown  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Seas  and  Lands.    Reprinted  letters 

from  the  '  Daily  Telegraph  \  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  21s. 

ARNOLD  (Dr.  T.)—  WORKS  BY. 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Mo- 
dern History.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 
MiscellaneousWorks.  8vo.  7^.6^. 

ASHLEY. — English  EconomicHis- 
tory  and  Theory.      By  W.  J. 

Ashley,  M.A.  Part  I.  The  Middle 
Ages.     55. 

Atelier  (The)  du  Lys ;  or,  An  Art 

Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Mademoiselle  Mori '.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

by  the  same  Author. 

Mademoiselle  Mori:    a  Tale  of 

Modern  Rome.     Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

That  Child.    Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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Atelier  (The)  du  Lys—  Works  by 

THE  AUTHOR  OF— continued. 

Under  a  Cloud.     Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 
The   Fiddler  of  Lugau.      With 

Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A    Child    of    the    Revolution. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staxiland. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Hester's  Venture  :  a  Novel.     Cr. 

8vo.  2s.  6a. 

In  the  Olden  Time :  a  Tale  of  the 

Peasant  War  in  Germany.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BACON.-  The  Works  and  Life 
of. 

Complete  Works.     Edited  by  R. 

L.  Ellis,  J.  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.  8vo.  £3  135.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all 
his  Occasional  Works.    Edited 

by  J.  Spedding.     7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  4s. 

The  Essays ;  with  Annotations. 
By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  8vo. 
1  or.  6d. 

The  Essays ;  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  Text 
and  Index  only,  without  Introduction 
and  Notes,  in  I  vol.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY, 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  B eaufort,  K.  G. , 
assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

Hunting.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris. 
With  53  Illus.  by  J.  Sturgess,  J.  Charlton, 
and  A.  M.  Biddulph.     Cr.  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

Fishing".     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 
Vol.     I.     Salmon,    Trout,    and    Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Vol.    II.       Pike    and    other   Coarse   Fish. 

With  132  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Racing  and  Steeplechasing.    By 

the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
W.  G.  Craven,  &c.  With  56  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Sturgess.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Shooting.     By  Lord  Walsingham 

and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.  1  or.  6d. 

Cycling.        By     Viscount     Bury 

(Earl  of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G. 
Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  Plates  and  70 
Woodcuts,  &c,  by  Viscount  Bury,  Joseph 
Pennell,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— 

continued. 

Athletics    and    Football.       By 

Montague  Shearman.  With  6  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  45  Woodcuts,  &c,  by 
Stanley  Berkeley,  and  from  Photographs 
by  G.  Mitchell.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Boating.      By  W    B.   Woodgate. 

With  10 full-page  Illustrations  and  39  wood- 
cuts, &c,  in  the  Text.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Cricket.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  With  1 1  full-page 
Illustrations  and  52  Woodcuts,  &c,  in  the 
Text,  by  Lucien  Davis.     Cr.  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. With  1 1  Plates  and  54  Woodcuts, 
&c,  by  J.  Sturgess  and  G.  D.  Giles. 
Crown  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wrest- 
ling. By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mi- 
chell,  and  Walter  Armstrong.  With 
18  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  iay.  6d. 

Golf.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  A.J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Andrew 
Lang,  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  &c. 
With  19  Plates  and  69  Woodcuts,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  lay.  6d. 

Tennis,  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets, 
and  Fives.     By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 

Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
verif,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  12 
Plates  and  67  Woodcuts,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  10 j.  6d. 

Riding  and   Polo.      By  Captain 

Robert  Weir,  Riding  Master,  R.H.G., 
and  J.  Moray  Brown.  With  Contri- 
butions by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. , 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Earl 
of  Onslow,  E.  L.  Anderson,  and  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson.  With  18  Plates  and  41 
Woodcuts,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

BAGEHOT  {Walter).— WORKS  BY. 

Biographical  Studies.     8vo.  12^. 

Economic  Studies.     8vo.  10^.  6d. 

Literary  Studies.    2  vols.  8vo.  28^. 

The  Postulates  of  English  Po- 
litical Economy.   Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Assimilat- 
ing the  English  and  American 
Money  as  a  Step  towards  a 
Universal  Money.  Cr.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 
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BAGWELL.  —  Ireland    under   the 

Tudors,  with  a  Succinct  Account  of 
the  Earlier  History.  By  Richard  Bag- 
well, M.A.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
From  the  first  invasion  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  year  1578.  8vo.  32J.  Vol.  III. 
1578-1603.     8vo.  i&r. 

BAIN  (Alexander). —  WORKS  BY. 
Mental  and  Moral  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.  i$s. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.  1 55-. 
Logic, Deductive, and  Inductive. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  In- 
duction, 6s.  6d. 

Practical  Essays.     Cr.  8vo.  2s. 
BAKER— By  the  Western  Sea :  a 

Summer  Idyll.  By  James  Baker, 
F.R.G.S.  Author  of  '  John  Westacott '. 
Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

BALL  (The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  T.).—  WORKS 
BY. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Ire- 
land.    (1537-1889).     8vo.  ys.  6d. 

Historical  Review  of  the  Legis- 
lative Systems  Operative  in 
Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of 
Henry  the  Second  to  the  Union  (1172- 
1800).     8vo.  6s. 

BEACONSFIELD   (The   Earl    of).— 
Works  by. 

Novels  and  Tales.    The  Hughen- 

den  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11 

Vignettes.      1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.  42^. 

Endymion.  Henrietta  Temple. 

Lothiar.  Contarini,  Fleming-,  &c. 

Coningsby.  Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

Tancred.  Sybil.  The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey. 

Novels  and  Tales.   Cheap  Edition. 

Complete  in  11  vols.  Crown  8vo.  15. 
each,  boards  ;  is.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

BECKER  (Professor).— WORKS  BY. 

Gallus ;   or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus.     Post  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Charicles  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8vo.  ys.  6d. 


BELL  (Mrs.  Hugh).— WORKS  BY. 
Will  o'  the  Wisp :  a  Story.     Illus- 
trated by  E.  L.  Shute.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Chamber  Comedies :  a  Collection 

of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BLAKE.— Tables  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  5  per  Cent.  Interest 
from  TV  to  7  per  Cent.     By  J. 

Blake,  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Book   (The)   of   Wedding  Days. 

Arranged  on  the  Plan  of  a  Birthday  Book. 
With  96  Illustrated  Borders,  Frontispiece, 
and  Title-page  by  Walter  Crane;  and 
Quotations  for  each  Day.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  K.  E.  J.  Reid,  May  Ross, 
and  Mabel  Bamfield.     410.  21s. 

BRASSEY  (Lady).—  WORKS  BY. 

A  Voyage  in  the  l  Sunbeam,'  our 

Home    on     the    Ocean    for 

Eleven  Months. 

Library   Edition.     With    8   Maps  and 

Charts,  and  118  Illustrations, 8vo.  2 1 5. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With   Map  and  66 

Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
'Silver    Library '    Edition.      With   66 

Ill-ustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.    With  60  Illustrations, 

4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.     With  37  Illustrations, 

Fcp.  25.  cloth,  or  2>s-  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Library  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations,  Svo.  2is. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustra- 
tions, 4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  Roaring  Forties  '. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  183  Illustra- 
tions, 4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  *  Sunbeam  '. 

With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illustrations 
in  Monotone  (20  full-page),  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  Drawings 
by  R.  T.  Pritchett.     8vo.  21s. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  l  Sun- 
beam'. Popular  Edition.  With 
346  Illustrations,  4to.  2s.  6d. 

BRA  Y.—  The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity ;  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in 
Matter.  By  Charles  Bray.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 
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BRIGHT.— A  History  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D., 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Period  I. — Mediaeval  Monarchy:  The  De- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  Richard  III. 
From  a^d.  449  to  1485.     4s.  6d. 

Period  II. — Personal  Monarchy :  Henry  VII. 
to  James  II.     From  1485  to  1688.     55. 

Period  III.  —  Constitutional  Monarchy  : 
William  and  Mary  to  William  IV.  From 
1689  to  1837.     js.  6d. 

Period  IV.  — The  Growth  of  Democracy  : 
Victoria.     From  1837  to  1880.     6s. 

BROKE.—  With  Sack  and  Stock 
in  Alaska.     By  George  Broke, 

A.C.,  F.R.G.S.  With  2  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 

IUIYDEN.— Kloof    and     Karroo: 

Sport,  Legend,  and  Natural  History  in 
Cape  Colony.  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  W7ith 
17  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

BUCKLE. — History  of  Civilisation 
in  England  and  France, 
Spain  and  Scotland.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Buckle.     3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  245. 

BULL  (Thomas).— WORKS  BY. 
Hints     to     Mothers     on     the 
Management  of  their  Health 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo. 
15.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Samuel).— WORKS  BY. 
Op.  I.  Erewhon.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.    A  Work 

in  defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in 
our  Lord's  Ministry.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit.    An  Essay 

after  a  Completer  View  of  Evolution. 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Op.  4.  Evolution,  Old  and  New. 

Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

Op.  5.    Unconscious     Memory. 

Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Canton 
Ticino.  Illustrated.  Pott  4to. 
ioj".  6d. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  1-6. 

With  Remarks  on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes' 
•  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals '.  Cr.  8vo. 
75.  6d. 


BUTLER  (Samuel).— WORKS  BY.— 
continued. 

Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the 
Main  Means  of  Organic 
Modification?     Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Op.  0.  Ex  VotO.  An  Account  of 
the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at 
Varallo-Sesia.      10s.  6d. 

Holbein's' La  Danse'.   A  Note  on 

a  Drawing  called  '  La  Danse  '.     $s. 

CARLYLE.-Thomas    Carlyle :    a 

History  of  His  Life.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
1 795- 1 835,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  js. 
1 834- 1 88 1,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75. 

CASE. — Physical    Realism  :    being 

an  Analytical  Philosophy  from  the  Physical 
Objects  of  Science  to  the  Physical  Data 
of  Sense.  By  Thomas  Case,  M.A., 
Fellowand  Senior  Tutor,  C.C.C.  8vo.  15s. 

CHETWYND.  —  Racing  Remini- 
scences and  Experiences  of 
the  Turf.     By  Sir  George  Chet- 

wynd,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

CHILD.— Church  and  State  under 
the  Tudors.  By  Gilbert  W. 
Child,  M.A.     8vo.  155. 

CHISHOLM— Handbook  of  Com- 
mercial Geography.     By  G.  G. 

Chisholm.     With  29  Maps.     8vo.  165. 

CHURCH.— Sir  Richard  Church, 
C.B.,  G.C.H.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence :  a  Memoir.  By  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.     With  2  Plans.     8vo.  55. 

CLIVE.— Poems.  By  V.  (Mrs. 
Archer  Cltve),  Author  of  '  Paul 
Ferroll '.  Including  the  IX.  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

CLODD.— The  Story  of  Creation : 

a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution.  By  Ed- 
ward Clodd.  With  77  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

CLUTTERBUCK  (W.  J.).— WORKS 
BY. 

The    Skipper  in    Arctic   Seas. 

W7ith  39  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

About    Ceylon    and     Borneo: 

being  an  Account  of  Two  Visits  to  Ceylon, 
one  to  Borneo,  and  How  we  Fell  Out  on 
our  Homeward  Journey.  With  47  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo. 

COLENSO.— The  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically 
Examined.     By  J.  W.  Colenso, 

D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Natal.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 
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COMYN.— Atherstone    Priory :    a 

Tale.    By  L.  N.  COMYN.    Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

CONINGTON  (John).— Works  by. 
The  i^neid  of  Virgil.     Translated 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Prose.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

COX.  —  A  General  History  of 
Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  History 
to  the  Present  Time.  Bv  the  Rev.  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  '  With  11  Maps 
and  Plans.      Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

CRAKE  (Rev.  A.  D.).— WORKS  BY. 
Historical  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  5 

vols.  25.  6d.  each. 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First  Chronicle  of  : 
.Escendune. 

Alfg-ar  the  Dane;  or,  the  Second  Chronicle 
of  jEscendune. 

The  Rival  Heirs :  being  the  Third  and 
Last  Chronicle  of  JEscendune. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale  of  the 
Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days  of 
the  Barons'  Wars. 

Brian  Fitz-Count  A  Story  of  Wallingford 
Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 

History  of  the  Church  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  A.D. 
30-476.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

CREIGHTON.  —  History  of  the 
Papacy  during  the  Reforma- 
tion.    By  Mandell  Creighton, 

D.  D.,  LL.D. ,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1378-1464,  325.  ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1464-15 18,  24s. 

CRUMP  (A.).— WORKS  BY. 

A  Short  Enquiry  into  the  For- 
mation of  Political  Opinion, 

from  the  reign  of  the  Great  Families  to 
the  Advent  of  Democracy.     8vo.  75.  6d. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Great   Fall  in  Prices 

which  took  place  coincidently  with  the 
Demonetisation  of  Silver  by  Germany. 
8vo.  6s. 

CUDWORTH.— An  Introduction 
to  Cudworth's  Treatise  con- 
cerning Eternal  and  Immu- 
table   Morality.       By    W.    R. 

Scott.      Crown  8vo.  35. 


CURZON.— Russia  in  Central  Asia 
in  1889,  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Question.    By  the  Hon. 

George  X.  Curzox,  M.P.     8vo.  21s. 

DAhTE. — La  Commedia  di  Dante. 

A  New  Text,  carefully  Revised  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and 
Collations.     Small  8vo.  65. 

DAVIDSON  (W.  L.).— Works  by. 

The  Logic  of  Definition  Ex- 
plained and  Applied.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Leading  and  Important  English 
Words  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified.    Fcp.  8vo.  3-f.  6d. 

DEL  AND  (Mrs.).— WORKS  BY. 
John  Ward,  Preacher :  a  Story. 

Crown  8vo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Sidney :  a  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Verses. 

Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

DE  LA  SAUSSAYE.—A  Manual  of 
the  Science  of  Religion.     By 

Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Salssaye. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Colyer  Fergusson 
[nee  Max  Muller).  Revised  by  the 
Author.     Crown  8vo.  I2j".  6d. 

DE  REDCLIFFE.— The  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Stratford  Can- 
ning: Viscount  Stratford  De 
Redcliffe.  By  Stanley  Laxe- 
Poole.  Cabinet  Edition,  abridged,  with 
3  Portraits,  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

DE  SALIS  (Mrs.).— Works  by. 

Cakes  and  Confections  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8yo.  is.  6d.  boards. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a 
la  Mode.     Fcp.  8\o.  is.  6d.  bds. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  15.  bd.  boards. 

Drinks  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  is. 

6d.  boards. 

Entrees  a  la   Mode.     Fcp.  8vo. 

15.  6d.  boards. 

Floral  Decorations.     Suggestions 

and  Descriptions.     Fcap.  8vo.  15.  6d. 

Oysters  a  la   Mode.     Fcp.   8vo. 


15.  6d.  boards. 
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DE  SALIS(Mrs.).—  WORKS  BY.—cont. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. 

is.  6d.  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  boards. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.   is.  6d.  boards. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small 
Incomes.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 
Household.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

DE  T0CQUEV1LLE.— Democracy 
in    America.      By    Alexis    de 

Tocqcjevillh.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  165. 

DOUG  ALL.— Beggars  All :  a  Novel. 

By  L.  Dougall.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DO  WELL.— A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885. 
By  Stephen  Dowell.  (4  vols.  8vo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
215.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21s. 

DOYLE  (A.  Conan).— WORKS  BY. 

Micah  Clarke.  A  tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  "With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the   Polestar; 

and  other  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

DRANE.— The  History  of  St. 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Drane.    32  Illustrations.   8vo.  155. 

Dublin  University  Press  Series 
(The)  :  a  Series  of  Works  under- 
taken by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus  Dub- 
linensis  of  St.  Matthew.     4to.  215. 

Evangeliorum    Versio    Ante- 

hieronymiana  ex  Codice  Usseriano 
(Dublinensi).     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  215. 

Allman's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Burnside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  (A.  W.) 
Theory  of  Equations.     8vo.  125:  6d. 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Analytical    Geometry    of   the 

Conic  Sections.     Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 


Dublin    University  Press  Series 
(The). — continued. 

Davies'  (J.  F.)  Eumenides  of  iEschylus. 

With  Metrical  English  Translation.     8vo. 
75. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
8vo.  65. 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     15s.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse, 
and  Hyperbola.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Language  of 
St.  Luke.    8vo.  165. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Cliffe)  Essays  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  Vertebrata.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

MacCullagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.     8vo.  155. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  &c 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Plane  Conies.     Cr. 

8vo.  5s. 

Southey's  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  Edited  by  E.  Dow- 
den.     8vo.  145. 

Stubbs'  (J.  W.)  History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Thornhill's  (W.  J.)  The^Eneid  of  Virgil, 

freely    translated     into     English     Blank 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspon- 
dence.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.     8vo.  each  125. 

The    Acharnians    of    Aristo- 


phanes,  translated  into   English   Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

Webb's  (T.   E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Veil  of   Isis :   a  Series  of 


Essays  on  Idealism.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

Wilkins'  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems.     8vo.  65. 

Epochs     of     Modern      History. 

Edited  by  C  Colbeck,  M.A.     19  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  25.  6d.  each. 

Airy's  (O.)  The  English  Restoration  and 
Louis  XIV.  (1648-1678). 

Church's  (Very  Rev.  R.  W.)  The  Be- 
ginning of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  3 
Maps. 
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Epochs  of  Modern  History.— cont. 

Cox's  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Crusades. 

With  a  Map. 

Creighton's  (Rev.  M.)  The  Age  of 
Elizabeth.     With  5  Maps. 

Gairdner's  (J.)  The  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York  ;  with  the  Conquest  and 
Loss  of  France.     With  5  Maps. 

Gardiner's  (S.  R.)The  First  Two  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution  (1603- 
1660).     With  4  Maps. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618- 

1648).     With  a  Map. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.  S.  R.)  The  French 
Revolution  (1789-1795).     With  7  Maps. 

Hale's  (Rev.  E.)  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  Western  Europe  (1678- 1697). 
With  11  Maps  and  Plans. 

Johnson's  (Rev.  A.  H.)  The  Normans  in 
Europe.     With  3  Maps. 

Longman's  (F.  W. )  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War.  With  2 
Maps. 

Ludlow's  (J.  M.)  The  War  of  American 
Independence  (1775-1783).  With 4  Maps. 

McCarthy's  (Justin)  The  Epoch  of  Re- 
form (1 830- 1 850). 

Moberly's  (Rev.  C.  E.)  The  Early  Tu- 
dors. 

Morris's   (E.    E.)    The  Age   of   Anne. 

With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Early  Hanoverians.    With 

9  Maps  and  Plans. 

Seebohm's  (F.)  The  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant Revolution.     With  4  Maps. 

Stubbs'  (Right  Rev.  W.)  The  Early 
Plantagenets.     With  2  Maps. 

Warburton's  (Rev.  W.)  Edward  the 
Third.     With  3  Maps. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.  Ed- 
ited by  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 
6d.  each. 

Balzani's  (U.)  The  Popes  and  the  Ho- 
henstaufen. 

Brodrick's  (Hon.  G.  C.)  A  History  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Carr's  (Rev.  A.)  The  Church  and  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Gwatkin's  (H.  M.)  The  Arian  Contro- 
versy. 

Hunt's  (Rev.  W.)  The  English  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mullinger's  (J.  B.)  A  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Overton's  (Rev.  J.  H.)  The  Evangelical 
Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


Epochs  of  Church  History.— cont. 

Perry's  (Rev.  G.  G.)  The  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

Plummer's  (A.)  The  Church  of  the  Early 
Fathers. 

Poole's  (R.  L.)  Wycliffe  and  Early 
Movements  of  Reform. 

Stephen's  (Rev.  W.  R.  W.)  Hildebrand 
and  his  Times. 

Tozer's  (Rev.  H.  F.)  The  Church  and 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

Tucker's  (Rev.  H.  W.)  The  English 
Church  in  other  Lands. 

Wakeman's  (H.  O.)  The  Church  and  the 
Puritans  (1570- 1660.) 

Ward's  (A.  W.)  The  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

Epochs      of     Ancient      History. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  and  by  C.  Sankev,  M.A. 
10  volumes,  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  25.  6d. 
each. 

Beesly's  (A.  H.)  The  Gracchi,  Marius, 
and  Sulla.     With  2  Maps. 

Capes'  (Rev.  W.  W.)  The  Early  Ro- 
man Empire.  From  the  Assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  Assassination  of  Domi- 
tian.     With  2  Maps. 

The    Roman    Empire    of   the 

Second  Century,  or  the  Age  of  the 
Antonines.     With  2  Maps. 

Cox's  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Athenian 
Empire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to 
the  Fall  of  Athens.     With  5  Maps. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Persians. 

With  4  Maps. 

Curteis's  (A.  M.)  The  Rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire.     With  8  Maps. 

Ihne's  (W.)  Rome  to  its  Capture  by  the 
Gauls.     With  a  Map. 

Merivale's  (Very  Rev.  C.)  The  Roman 
Triumvirates.      With  a  Map. 

Sankey's  (C.)  The  Spartan  and 
Theban  Supremacies.       With  5  Maps. 

Smith's  (R.  B.)  Rome  and  Carthage, 
the  Punic  Wars.  With  9  Maps  and 
Plans. 

Epochs    of    American     History. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
College. 

Hart's  (A.  B.)  Formation  of  the  Union 
(1763-1829).    Fcp.  8vo.    [In  preparation. 

Thwaites's  (R.  G.)  The  Colonies  (1492- 
1763).      Fcp.  8vo.  35.  6d.  [Ready. 

Wilson's  (W.)  Division  and  Re-union 
(1829-1889).    Fcp.  8vo.    [In  preparation. 
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Epochs     of     English      History. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  27  Tables 
and  Pedigrees,  and  23  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo. 

5*- 
%*  For  details  of  Parts  see  Longmans  &  Co.'s 
Catalogue  of  School  Books. 

EWALD  (Heinrich).—  WORKS  BY. 

The  Antiquities  of  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  H.  S.  Solly, 
M.A.  8vo.  125.  6d. 

The  History  of  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  245.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
215.  Vol.  V.  185.  Vol.  VI.  165.  Vol. 
VII.  215.  Vol.  VIII.,  with  Index  to  the 
Complete  Work,  185. 

FARNELL.— Greek  Lyric  Poetry: 

a  Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writers. 
Arranged  with  Prefatory  Articles,  Intro- 
ductory Matter,  and  Commentary.  By 
George  S.  Farnell,  M.A.  With  5 
Plates.     8vo.  165. 

FARRAR(  Ven.  Archdeacon).—  WORKS 
BY. 

Darkness  and  Dawn ;  or,  Scenes 

in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
2  vols.  8vo.  285. 

Language  and  Languages.     A 

Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Language 
and  Families  of  Speech.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

FITZWYGRAM.  —  Horses  and 
Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir 
F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.  With  19  pages 
of  Illustrations.     8vo.  55. 

FORD. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery.     By  the  late  Horace 

Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Re-written  by  W.  Butt,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  bv  C.  J.  Longman,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.     8vo.  145. 

FOUARD.— The  Christ  the  Son  of 

God  :  a  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Abbe"  Con- 
stant Foltard.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Cardinal  Manning.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  145. 

FOX.  —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James   Fox.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Library  Edition,  8vo.  185. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65. 

FRANCIS.— A  Book  on  Angling; 

or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  branch ;  including  full  Illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis 
Francis.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.     Crown  8vo.  155. 


FREEMAN.— The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe.     By  E.  A 

Freeman.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo. 
315.  6d. 

FROUDE  {James  A.).—  WORKS  BY. 
The  History  of  England,  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon  ;  the  Story  as  told  by  the 

Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  it  sum  Lai- 
cornm.     8vo.    i6.r. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    Cabinet   Edition,   4   vols. 

Crown  8vo.  245.  Cheap  Edition,  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

Caesar :  a  Sketch.  Crown  8vo.  35. 
6d. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth   Century.     3   vols. 

Crown  8vo.  185. 

Oceana;  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies ; 

or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d. 
cloth. 

The  Two   Chiefs   of   Dunboy ; 

an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 

Life.  1795  to  1835.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
75.     1834  to  1 88 1.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75. 

GALLWEY.  —  Letters  to  Young 
Shooters.  (First  Series.)  On 
the  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.  By  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

GARDINER      (Samuel      Rawson). — 

Works  by. 
History    of    England,   from    the 

Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  price  65.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1 642-1 649.     (3  vols.)    Vol. 

I.  1642- 1644.  With  24  Maps.  8vo.  215. 
(out  of  print).  Vol.  II.  1644-1647. 
With  21  Maps.  8vo.  245.  Vol.  III. 
1647- 1649.     8vo. 
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GARDINER  (Samuel  Rawson). — 
WORKS  BY.— continued. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng-  i 
land.     Vol.  I.  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509,  i 

with   173   Illustrations.     Crown   8vo.    45.  j 
Vol.  II.  1 509- 1689,  with  96  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.     Vol.   III.    (1689-1865).  | 
Crown    8vo.    45.       Complete    in    1    vol. 
Crown  8vo.  125. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  His- 
tory. A  Companion  Atlas  to  the 
1  Student's  History  of  England  '.  With 
66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c. 
Fcap.  4to.  $s. 

GIB  ERNE.—  Works  by. 

Nigel  Browning.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
Miss    Devereux,   Spinster.      A 

Novel.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  175. 

GOETHE.— Faust.  A  New  Transla- 
tion chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Faust.  The  Second  Part.  A  New 
Translation  in  Verse.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GREEN.— The  Works  of  Thomas 
Hill   Green.     Edited   by   R.    L. 

Nettleship.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
— Philosophical  Works.  8vo.  16s.  each. 
Vol.  III. — Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes  and  Memoir.  8vo.  215. 

The  Witness  of  God  and  Faith  : 

Two  Lay  Sermons.  By  T.  H.  Green. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

GREVILLE.—K  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV., 
King  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria.     By  C.  C.  F.  Greville. 

Edited  by  H.  Reeve.  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  65.  each. 

GWILT.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 

F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1700 
Engravings  on  Wood.     8vo.  525.  6d. 

HAGGARD.— "Lite  and  its  Author: 

an  Essay  in  Verse.  By  Ella  Haggard. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
and  Portrait.     F'cp.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (H.  Rider).— WORKS  BY. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
Greiffenhagen  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown  8vo. 
■is.  6d. 


HAGGARD  (H.  Ruler.)— WORKS  BY. 
— continued. 
Maiwa's  Revenge  ;  or,  The  War 

of    the    Little    Hand.      Crown    8vo.    is. 
boards;   is.  6d.  cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.    A  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Cleopatra :  being  an  Account  of 
the  Fall  and  Vengeance  of  Harmachis, 
the  Royal  Egyptian.  With  29  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  M.  Greiffenhagen  and 
R.  Caton  Woodville.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Beatrice.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Eric   Brighteyes.     With  17  Plates 

and    34    Illustrations    in    the    Text    by 
Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HAGGARD  and  LANG.  —The 
World's  Desire.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.  —  A 
Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean Rarities  formerly 
preserved  at  Hollingbury 
Copse,       Brighton.         Second 

Edition.        Enlarged     by     Ernest     E. 
Baker,  F.S.A.     8vo.  ios.  6d. 

HARRISON.— Myths  of  the  Odys- 
sey in    Art    and    Literature. 

Illustrated    with    Outline  Drawings.     By 
Jane  E.  Harrison.     8vo.  i8s. 

HARRISON. — The  Contemporary 
History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, compiled  from  the  'Annua! 
Register  '.  By  F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HARTE  (Bret).— WORKS  BY. 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods.     Fcp. 

8vo.  is.  boards  :   is.  6d.  cloth. 

On  the  Frontier.     i6mo.  is. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.     i6mo.  is. 
HARTWIG  (Dr.).— Works  by. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  1 2  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     8vo. 
ios.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World.      With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.  ios.  6d. 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  ios.  6d. 

The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo.  ios.  6d. 

The  Aerial  World.     With  Map, 

8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.  ios.  6d. 
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HAVELOCE.—  Memoirs    of    Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.    By 

John  Clark  Marshman.  Crown  8vo. 
$s.  6d. 

HEARN  (W.  Edward).— WORKS  BY. 
The  Government  of  England: 

its  Structure  and  its  Development.  8vo. 
165. 

The  Aryan  Household  :  its  Struc- 
ture and  its  Development.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  8vo. 
1 6s. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.     Edited  by 

E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev. 
William  Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Bristol.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.  ByRev.MANDELLCREiGH- 

TON . 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Montagu 
Burrows. 

Colchester.     By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.     By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase. 

Winchester.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kit- 
chin,  D.D. 

New  York.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Boston  (U.S.).  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

York.     By  Rev.  James  Raine. 

[In  Preparation. 

HODGSON  {Shadworth  H.).—  WORKS 
BY. 

Time  and  Space :  a  Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.  16s. 

The    Theory    of   Practice  :    an 

Ethical  Enquiry.     2  vols.  8vo.  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection : 

2  vols.  8vO.   215. 

Outcast  Essays  and  Verse 
Translations.        Essays :      The 

Genius  of  De  Quincey — De  Quincey  as 
Political  Economist — The  Supernatural 
in  English  Poetry ;  with  Note  on  the 
True  Symbol  of  Christian  Union — Eng- 
lish Verse.  Verse  Translations:  Nineteen 
Passages  from  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer, 
.  &c.     Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


HO  WITT.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 

Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

HULLAH  {John).— Works  by. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Modern  Music.     8vo. 

8s.  6d. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Tran- 
sition Period  of  Musical  His- 
tory.    8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

#c71/#--ThePhilosophicalWorks 
of  David  Hume.     Edited  by  T. 

H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols. 
8vo.  56s.  Or  Separately,  Essays,  2  vols. 
28s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2  vols. 
28s. 

HUTCHINSON  { Horace).—  WORKS 
BY. 

Creatures  of  Circumstance :  A 

Novel.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.  25s.  6d. 

Famous  Golf  Links.  By  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  Lang,  H.  S. 
C.  Everard,  T.  Rutherford  Clark, 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F. 
P.  Hopkins,  T.  Hodges,  H.  S.  King, 
and  from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HUTH— The  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin,  considered  with  respect  to 
the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Ex- 
perience, and  the  Teachings  of  Biology. 
By  Alfred  H.  Huth.     Royal  8vo.  21s. 

INGELOW  {Jean).— WORKS  BY. 
Poetical  Works.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Fcp.  8vo.  12s.     Vol.  III.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain  ; 
3s.  cloth  gilt. 

Very  Young  and  Quite  Another 
Story :  Two  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.  6.f. 

JAMESON  {Mrs.).— WORKS  BY. 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.   With 

19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  The 

Virgin    Mary   as   represented    in    Sacred 

and  Legendary  Art.     With  27  Etchings 

and  165  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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JAMESON    (Mrs.).  — WORKS    BY.— 
continued. 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

With  1 1  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  I 
vol.  8vo.  105.  net. 

History  of  Our  Lord.     His  Types 

and    Precursors.      Completed    by    Lady 
Eastlake.     With  31  Etchings  and  281  | 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  Svo.  20s.  net. 

JEFFERIES  (Richard).—  WORKS  BY. 
Field  and  Hedgerow :  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:    my 

Autobiography.     With  Portrait  and  new- 
Preface    by    C.  J.    Longman.      Crown  , 
8vo.  35.  6d. 

JENNINGS. — Ecclesia  Anglicana. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
England,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles 
Jennings,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— The  Patentee's  Man- 
ual ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  John- 
son and  J.  H.  Johnson.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

JORDAN  (William  Leighton).— The 
Standard  of  Value.  By  William 
Leighton  Jordan.     8vo.  6s. 

JUSTINIAN— The    Institutes    of  | 
Justinian ;    Latin    Text,    chiefly 

that  of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduc- 
tion. Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary. 
By  Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.  18s. 

KALI SCH  (M.  M.).— WORKS  BY. 
Bible  Studies.     Part  I.     The  Pro- 

phecies  of  Balaam.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Part 
II.     The  Book  of  Jonah.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;    with  a  New  Translation. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  185.  or  adapted  for 
the  General  Reader,  125.  Vol.11.  Exodus, 
155.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
125.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  155.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  85. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  155.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  85. 

KATST  (Immanuel).— WORKS  BY. 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.    Translated  by  T.  K.  Ab- 
bott, B.I  J.     With  Memoir.    Svo.  125.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Sub- 
tilty    of   the    Four    Figures. 

Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott.  Notes  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge.     8vo.  65. 


KENNEDY.— Pictures  in  Rhyme. 

By  Arthur  Clark  Kennedy.  "With 
4  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

KILLICK.—  Handbook    to    Mill's 
System  of  Logic.     By  the  Rev. 

A.  H.  Killick,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.).—  WORKS  BY. 
The  Cruise  of  the  '  Alerte ' ;  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

Save  Me  from   my  Friends :  a 

Novel.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

LADD  (George  T.).— WORKS  BY. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8vo.  2IJ. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    A  Text-book  of  Mental 

Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
8vo.  125. 

LANG  (Andrew).—  WORKS  BY. 
Custom   and   Myth:    Studies   of 

Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

Books  and   Bookmen.     With  2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  65.  6d. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.    A  Volume 

of  Selected  Verses.     Fcp.  Svo.  65. 

Angling  Sketches.  With  Illus- 
trations by  W.  G.  Brown  Murdoch. 
Crown  Svo.  75  6d.. 

Ballads  of    Books.      Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.     Fcp.  8vo.  65. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.     Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.  With  S  Plates  and  130 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.     Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.  With  4  Plates  and  96 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and 
88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Ff.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LA  VISSE.— General  View  of  the 
Political  History  of  Europe. 

By  Ernest  Lavisse,  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D. 
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LA  YARD.— Poems.       By   Nina    F. 

Layard.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LECKY  (W.  E.  H.).—  WORKS  BY. 

History    of    England    in    the 
Eighteenth  Century.  8vo.Vols. 

I.    &    II.     1700-1760.      365.     Vols.    III. 
&IV.     1760-1784.    365.     Vols.  V.  &VI. 


1784-1793- 

1 793- 1 800. 


365. 
365. 


Vols.    VII.    &   VIII. 


The  History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  16s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe.     2  vols.  Crown 

8vo.  165. 

Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  55-. 

LEES  and  CLUTTERBUCK.—B.  C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British 
Columbia.  By  J.  A.  Lees  and 
W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map  and 
75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

LEGEB.—A  History  of  Austro- 
Hungary.  From  the  Earliest 
Time  to  the  year  1889.  By  Louis  Leger. 
With  a  Preface  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

LEWES.— The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte. 
By  George  Henry  Lewes.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

LIDDELL.— The  Memoirs  of  the 
Tenth  Royal  Hussars  (Prince 
of  Wales'  Own)  :  Historical  and 
Social.  Collected  and  Arranged  by 
Colonel  R.  S.  Liddell,  late  Command- 
ing Tenth  Royal  Hussars.  With  Portraits 
and  Coloured  Illustration.  Imperial  8vo. 
635. 

LLOYD.— The  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture.   By  F.  J.  Lloyd.    8vo.  12s. 

LONGMAN  (Frederick  W.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Chess  Openings.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War.    Fcp.  8vo. 

25.  6d. 

Longman's  Magazine.      Published 

Monthly.     Price  Sixpence. 
Vols,  1  -17.    8vo.  price  55.  each. 


Longmans'   New  Atlas.     Political 

and  Physical.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Persons.  Consisting  of  40 
Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia- 
grams, and  16  Plates  of  Views.  Edited 
by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to.  or  Imp.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

LOUDON  (J.  C.).— Works  by. 
Encyclopaedia    of    Gardening. 

With  1000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  215. 

Encyclopaedia   of  Agriculture ; 

the  Laying-out,  Improvement,  and 
Management  of  Landed  Property.  With 
1 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  215. 

Encyclopaedia    of    Plants;    the 

Specific  Character,  &c,  of  all  Plants  found 
in  Great  Britain.  With  12,000  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  42J. 

LUBBOCK.— The  Origin  of  Civil- 
isation and  the  Primitive  Condi- 
tion of  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     8vo.  18s. 

LYALL. — The  Autobiography  of  a 
Slander.  By  Edna  Lyall,  Author 

of  '  Donovan,'  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

LYDE.— An  Introduction  to  An- 
cient History :  being  a  Sketch  of 

the  History  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Development  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  the  Powers  of  Modern  Europe.  By 
Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  With  3 
Coloured  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  35. 

MA  CA  ULA  Y  (Lord).—  WORKS  OF. 

Complete  Works  of  Lord  Ma- 
cau lay  : 

Library  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo.  £$  55. 
Cabinet  Edition,  16  vols.  Post  8vo.  £4  16s. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the 
Second : 

Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  16s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  8vo.  485. 
Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

in  1  volume  : 
Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Authorised  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  or 

35.  6d.  gilt  edges. 
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MA  CA  ULA  Y  (Lord).—  WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Ss. 
Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  95. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  365. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  separately 
price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth  : 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (],d.  sewed,  6d  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 
by  S.  Hales,  15.  6d. 

The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H. 

COURTHOPE  BO  WEN,  M.A.,  25.   6d. 

Speeches : 

People's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  Fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

Bijou  Edition, i8mo. 

25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

1 Popular        Edition, 

Fcp.  4to.  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  15.  sewed, 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

Miscellaneous  Writings : 

People's  Edition,  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.     8vo.  215. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Speeches: 

Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Student's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  245. 

Selections  from  the  Writings 
of    Lord    Macaulay.      Edited, 

with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 


MACAULAY  (Lord).— WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. : 

Popular  Edition,  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

Student's  Edition,  I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  125. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

MACDONALD   (Geo.).— WORKS  BY. 
Unspoken      Sermons.        Three 

Series.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

The    Miracles    of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form 
of  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul : 

Poems.      i2mo.  65. 

MACFARREN  (Sir  G.  A.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Lectures  on  Harmony.   8vo.  12s. 
Addresses  and  Lectures.   Crown 

8vo.  65.  6d. 

MACK  AIL. — SelectEpigramsfrom 
the  Greek  Anthology.    Edited, 

with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Mackail, 
M.A.     8vo.  165. 

MACLEOD  (Henri/  D.).—  WORKS  B  Y. 
The     Elements     of     Banking. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking.       Vol.    I.    8vo.    12s. 

Vol.    II.    145. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.        8vo. 

Vol.  I.  7-r.  6d. ;  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  45.  6d.  ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  105.  6d. 

McCULLOCH.— The  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  R.  McCulloch. 
8vo.  with  11  Maps  and  30  Charts,  635. 

MA  C  VINE.  —  Sixty-Three  Years' 
Angling,  from  the  Mountain 
Streamlet  to  the  Mighty  Tay.  By  John 
Macvine.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

MALMESBURY.— Memoirs  of  an 
Ex- Minister.      By  the  Earl  of 

Malmesburv.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

MANNERING.—With  Axe  and 
Rope  in  the  New  Zealand 
Alps.    By  George  Edward  Man- 

NERING,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  8vo. 
1 2 s.  6d. 
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MANUALS     OF     CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY    (Stonyhurst 

Series) : 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke, 
S.J.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge. 

By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and 
Natural  Law).  By  Joseph  Rick- 
aby, S.J.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

General  Metaphysics.     By  John 

Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Psychology.    By  Michael  Maher, 

S.J.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Natural  Theology.     By  Bernard 

Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

MARTINEAU  (James).— WORKS  BY. 

Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Things.  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life.    Discourses.    Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Re- 
ligion.    8vo.  14^. 

Essays,  Reviews,  and  Ad- 
dresses. 4vols.Cr.8vo. 7^.  6d.  each. 

I.  Personal :  Poli- :  III.  Theological: 

tical.  Philosophical. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  :  IV.  Academical  : 
Historical.  Religious. 

MASON.—  The  Steps  of  the  Sun : 

Daily  Readings  of  Prose.      Selected  by 
Agnes  Mason.     i6mo.  $s.  6d. 

MATTHEW  S(Brander).—  WORKS  BY. 

A  Family  Tree,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pen  and  Ink :  Papers  on  Subjects 

of  more  or  less  Importance.     Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

With  My  Friends :  Tales  told  in 

Partnership.  With     an     Introductory 

Essay  on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Colla- 
boration.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 
Biographical    Treasury.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to   1889,   by 
Rev.  Jas.  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.     Fcp. 
8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Historical,     Descriptive,    and     Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

[Continued. 


MAUNDER'S    TREASURIES. 

— continued. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Historical  Treasury :  Outlines  of 

Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, Universal  Gazetteer,  Classical 
Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary, 
&c.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.  A. 

With  $  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The      Treasury     of      Botany. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and 
T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.     2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

MAX MULLER  (F.).— WORKS  BY. 

Selected  Essays  on  Language, 
Mythology     and      Religion. 

2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  16s. 

The     Science     of     Language, 

Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language  and  its  Place  in 
General   Education,    delivered 

at  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
Meeting,   1889.     Crown  8vo.   3s. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and   Growth  of  Religion,  as 

illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  8vo.   7s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion ;  Four  Lectures  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Natural   Religion.     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Physical  Religion.     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  bd. 

The  Science  of  Thought.     8vo. 
21s. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.    8vo. 


2s.  6d. 


{Continued  on  next  page. 
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MAX  MULLER  (F.).—  WORKS  BY.— 
continued. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home   of  the  Aryas.     Crown 

8vo.   js.  6d. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
ginners.     New    and    Abridged 

Edition.  By  A.  A.  MacDonell.  Cr. 
8vo.  65. 

MAY. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory   of    England     since     the 

Accession  of  George  III.  1 760-1870. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  3  vols.  Crown 
Svo.  185. 

MEADE  (L.  T.).— WORKS  BY. 

The   O'Donnells   of    Inchfawn. 

With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Chasemore. 
Crown  Svo.  65. 

Daddy's  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  55. 

Deb  and   the    Duchess.      With 

Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown 
Svo.  55. 

House  Of  Surprises.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Edith  M.  Scannell.  Cr. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  Illus- 
trations by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 

MEATH  {The  Earl  of).—  WORKS  BY. 
Social  Arrows  :  Reprinted  Articles 

on  various  Social  Subjects.      Crown  Svo. 

Prosperity      or       Pauperism  ? 

Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical 
Training.  (Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Meath.)     8vo.  55. 

MELVILLE  {G.J.  Why  te).— NOVELS 
BY.  Crown  8vo.  is.  each,  boards;  is. 
bd.  each,  cloth. 

The  Gladiators.  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing*.  Dig-by  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries.  General  Bounce. 

MENDELSSOHN.— -The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated 

by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
10s. 


MERIVALE  {The  Very  Rev.  Chas.).— 

Works  by. 

History  of  the  Romans  under 
the    Empire.     Cabinet    Edition, 

8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  485. 
Popular  Edition,  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 

a  Short   History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.     i2mo.  7s.  bd. 

General  History  of  Rome  from 

b.c.  753  to  a.d.  476.  Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.   With 

Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

MILES. — The  Correspondence  of 
William  Augustus  Miles  on 
the  French  Revolution,  1789- 
1817.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Popham  Miles,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

MILL.— Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the   Human   Mind. 

By  James  Mill.     2  vols.  Svo.  285. 
MILL  {John  Stuart). —  WORKS  BY. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  305. 
People's  Edition,  1  vols.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

A  System  of  Logic.    Cr.  8vo.  5^. 
On  Liberty.     Crown  Svo.  is.  4^. 
On  Representative  Government. 

Crown  8vo.  25. 

Utilitarianism.     Svo.  5^. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.  8vo. 
165. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.    Three  Essays.  8vo. 
5*- 
MOLESWORTH  {Mrs.).-  WORKS  BY. 
Marrying  and   Giving  in  Mar- 
riage :  a  Novel.    Illustrated.   Fcp. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Silverthorns.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Palace  in  the  Garden.  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.  55. 

The  Third   Miss  St.   Quentin. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Neighbours.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  65. 

The  Story  of  a  Spring;  Morning, 

&c.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  55. 
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MOORE.— Dante    and    his    Early 
Biographers.         By      Edward 

Moore,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 


MULE  ALL.— History 
since    the    Year 

Michael  G.  Mulhall. 


of     Prices 
1850.        By 

Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


MURRAY.— A    Dangerous    Cats- 
paw:  a  Story.  By  David  Christie 


Murray  and  Henry  Murray 
8vo.  25.  6d. 


Crown 


MURRAY  and  HERMAN.— Wild 
Darrie :  a  Story.  By  Christie 
Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  Crown 
8vo.  25.  boards;  25.  6d.  cloth. 

NANSEN.— The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.      By  Dr.   Fridtjof 

NANSEN.  With  5  Maps,  12  Plates,  and 
150  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols. 
8vo.  365. 

NAPIER.— The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.,  Ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.     By  Alex. 

Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.  With  Por- 
trait.    8vo.  155. 

NAPIER.— The  Lectures,  Essays, 
and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.,  late 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    8vo.   125.  6d. 

NESBIT.— Leaves  of  Life :  Verses. 

By  E.  Nesbit.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

NEWMAN.— The  Letters  and  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Henry 

Newman  during  his  Life  in  the 
English  Church.  With  a  brief  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  Anne  Mozley.  With  Portraits.  2 
vols.  8vo.  305.  net. 

NEWMAN  {Cardinal).— WORKS  BY. 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.    Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Sermons  to  Mixed  Congrega- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Occasions. 

Crown  8vo.  65. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  defined 
and  illustrated.  Cabinet  Edition, 

Crown  8vo.  75.  Cheap  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.  35.  6d. 


NEWMAN  {Cardinal).— WORKS  BY. 
— conti?iued. 

Historical  Sketches.     3  vols.  Cr. 

8vo.  65.  each. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.      Cabinet   Edition,    Crown 

8vo.  65.     Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athan- 
asius  in  Controversy  with  the 
Arians.  Freely  Translated.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  I5J-. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various    Subjects.        Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine.   Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  An- 
glicans in  Catholic  Teaching 
Considered.      Cabinet    Edition, 

Vol.  I.,  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Cr. 
8vo.  55.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 
Church,   illustrated   in    Lectures, 

&c.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  65.  each. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  125. 
Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.    Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Tracts,  i.  Dissertatiunculae.  2.  On 
the  Text  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius.  3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arian- 
ism.  4.  Apollinarianism.  5.  St.  Cyril's 
Formula.  6.  Ordo  de  Tempore.  7. 
Douay  Version  of  Scripture.  Crown  8vo. 
85. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of  Assent.  Cabinet  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England.     Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Callista :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury. Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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NEWMAN  {Cardinal).— WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 
Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale.      Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.     Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  i6mo. 

6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Verses  on  Various  Occasions. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65.     Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  35.  bd. 

*^*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Works 
see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Catalogue 
of  Theological  Works. 

NORRIS.— Mrs.  Fenton:  a  Sketch. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

NORTON  (Charles  L.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Political  Americanisms:  a  Glos- 
sary of  Terms  and  Phrases  Current  at 
Different  Periods  in  American  Politics. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Florida.    With 

49  Maps  and  Plans.     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

O'BRIEN— When  we  were  Boys : 

a  Novel.     By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).— NOVELS  BY. 
Madam.   Cr.  8vo.  u.bds. ;  is.  6d.  cl. 
In  Trust.  Cr.  8vo.  if.  bds.;  is.  6d.  cl. 
Lady  Car:    the  Sequel  of  a  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  25.  bd. 

OMAN. — A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Macedonian  Conquest.    By  C. 

W.  C.   Oman,  M.A.,    F.S.A.         With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

O'REILLY.— Hurstleigh   Dene:    a 

Tale.     By  Mrs.  O'Reilly.      Illustrated 
by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.     Cr.  8vo.  55. 

PAUL. — Principles  of  the  History 
of  Language.  By  Hermann 
Paul.  Translated  by  H.  A.  Strong 
8vo.  105.  6d. 

PA  YN  (James). — NOVELS  BY. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.    Cr. 

8vo.  15.  boards  ;   15.  6d.  cloth. 

Thicker  than  Water.   Crown  8vo. 

15.  boards;   15.  6d.  cloth. 


PERRING  (Sir  Philip).—  WORKS  BY. 

Hard    Knots    in    Shakespeare. 

8vo.  75.  6d. 

The 'Works  and  Days' of  Moses. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

PHILLIPPS-  WOLLEY.— Snap  :    a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  G.  Willink.     Cr.  8vo.  65. 

POLE.—  The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of  Whist. 

By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d. 

POLLOCK.— The    Seal    of    Fate: 

a  Novel.  By  Lady  Pollock  and  W. 
H.  Pollock.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

POOLE.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Pre- 
face by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.  25.  bd. 

PRENDERGAST.  —  Ireland,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1660-1690.  By  John  P.  Pren- 

DERGAST.      8\'0.  55. 

PRINSEP.—  Virg-inie :  a  Tale  of  One 

Hundred  Years  Ago.     By  Val  Prinsep, 


A.R.A. 


3  vols.  Crown  8vo. 


2^5.  6d. 


PROCTOR  (R.  A.).—  Works  by. 
Old  and   New  Astronomy.     12 

Parts,  25.  6d.  each.     Supplementary  Sec- 
tion. 15.     Complete  in  I  vol.  4to.  365. 
[In  course  of  publication. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  55. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours;  The 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches. 
With  14  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

The  Moon ;  her  Motions,  Aspects 

Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts, Woodcuts,  &c.   Cr.  8vo.  55. 

Universe    of   Stars;    Presenting 

Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
105.  6d. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  155.  or  Maps 
only,  125.  6d. 
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PROCTOR     (R.     A.).— WORKS  BY. 
— continued. 

The  Student's  Atlas.     In  Twelve 

Circular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projection 
and  one  Scale.     8vo.  5s. 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  12 
Circular  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  55.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck  ;  a  Discussion  of 

the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.    Crown 8vo.  25.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Studies  of  Venus-Transits.  With 

7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     8vo.  5s. 

How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 

Correct  Play.     i6mo.  is. 

The    Stars    in   their    Seasons. 

An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  12  Maps.     Roy.  8vo.  55. 

Star  Primer.     Showing  the  Starry 

Sky  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 
Crown  4to.  2s.  6d. 

The  Seasons  pictured  in  48  Sun- 
Views   of  the   Earth,  and   24 

Zodiacal  Maps,  &c.     Demy  4to.  55. 

Strength  and  Happiness.    With 

g  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Strength  :   How  to  get  Strong  and 

keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  25. 

Rough   Ways    Made    Smooth. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.  55. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.    A 

Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities around  us.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  Essays 

on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  Cr. 
8vo.  5s. 


PROCTOR  (R.  A.).— WORKS  BY.— 
continued. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observa- 
tory,   Tomb,    and     Temple. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.     Cr, 

8vo.  55. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd, 
A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard, 
and  R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

PR  YCE.  —  The  Ancient  British 
Church :  an  Historical  Essay. 
By  John  Pryce,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RAN  SOME.—  The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  Eng- 
land :  being  a  Series  of  Twenty 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Constitution  delivered  to  a  Popular 
Audience.  By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  65. 

RA  WLINSON.—  The  History  of 
Phoenicia.    By  George  Rawlin- 

SON,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  245. 

READER  —  Echoes  of  Thought: 

a  Medley  of  Verse.  By  Emily  E. 
Reader.     Fcp.  8vo.  55.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

REN  DIE  and  NORM  AN.—  The  Inns 
of  Old  Southwark,  and  their 
Associations.  By  William  Rendle, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Roy.8vo.285. 

RIBOT.—  The  Psychology  of  At- 
tention.    ByTH.RiBOT.     Crown 

8vo.  35. 

RICH. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities.     With 

2000  Woodcuts.  By  A.  Rich.  Crown 
8vo.  Js.  6d. 

RICHARDSON— National  Health. 

Abridged  from  'The  Health  of  Nations '. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,     Crown,  4s.  6d. 
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RILEY.— Athos ;  or,  the  Mountain 
of  the  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.  215. 

RILE  K— Old-Fashioned     Roses : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.     121110.  55. 

ROCKHILL.— The  Land  of  the 
Lamas :     Notes    of    a    Journey 

through  China,  Mangolia  and  Tibet. 
With  2  Maps  and  6  Illustrations.  By 
William  Woodville  Rockhill.  8vo. 
15s. 

ROGET.—A  History  of  the  'Old 
Water-Colour'    Society  (now 

the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours) .  With  Biographical  Notices  of 
its  Older  and  all  its  Deceased  Members 
and  Assbciates.  By  John  Lewis  Roget, 
M.A.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  425. 

ROGET.— Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.    Classified 

and  Arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas.  By  Peter  M.  Roget. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

RONALDS.  —  The  Fly  -  Fisher's 
Entomology.  By      Alfred 

Ronalds.  With  20  Coloured  Plates. 
8vo.   145. 

ROSSETTI.—A  Shadow  of  Dante : 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  ,and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

RUSSELL.— A  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Earl  Russell,  K.G.). 

By  Spencer  Walpole.  With  2  Por- 
traits. 2  vols.  8vo.  365.  Cabinet  Edition, 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  125. 

SEEBOHM  (Frederic).—  WORKS  BY. 

The  Oxford  Reformers — John 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More  ;  a  History  of  their  Fellow- 
Work.     8vo.  145. 

The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity Examined  in  its  Relations  to 

the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  13 
Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.  16s. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution.     With   Map.     Fcp. 

8vo.   25.  6d. 


SEW  ELL.— Stories  and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeih  M.  Sewell.  Crown  8vo. 
15.  6d.  each,  cloth  plain  ;  25.  6d.  each, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  : — 


Amy  Herbert. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
AGlimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
Margaret  Percival. 


Laneton  Parsonage. 

Ursula. 

Gertrude. 

Ivors. 

Home  Life. 

After  Life. 


SHAKESPEARE.   —   Bowdler's 
Family  Shakespeare,     i  Vol. 

8vo.  With  36  Woodcuts,  145.  or  in  6 
vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  215. 

Outline  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare.    By   J.   O.   Halliwell- 

Phillipps.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  £1  15. 

A  Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  Collection  of  Shake- 
spearean     Rarities     Formerly 

Preserved  at  Hollingbury  Copse,  Brighton. 
Enlarged  by  Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  105.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  True   Life.     By 

James  Walter.  With  500  Illustrations. 
Imp.  8vo.  215. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday 
Book.      By   Mary   F.    Dunbar. 

32mo.  15.  6d.  cloth.  With  Photographs, 
32mo.  55.  Drawing-Room  Edition,  with 
Photographs,  Fcp.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

SHORT.— Sketch  of  the   History 
of  the   Church    of   England 

to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  T.  V. 
Short,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

SILVER  LIBRARY  (The).— Cr. 

8vo.  3-r.  6d.  each  volume. 
Baker's  (Sir   S.    W.)    Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam '.     With  66  Illustrations.     3-r.  6d. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions,    y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.     A 

Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.     y.  6d. 

Frcude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.     4  vols.     3-r.  6d.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar  :  a  Sketch.   3s.  6d. 
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SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

continued. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle  :  a 
History  of  his  Life.  1 795-1835.  2  vols. 
1 834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.      "js.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.     3.?.  6d. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke 

of  Wellington.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She  :  A  History  of 
Adventure.     32  Illustrations.     3-r.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.   R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
V.C.  :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.      3s.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.     With  29 

Full-page  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.     80  Illustrations,     3s.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : 

My  Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  3s.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.     With  Portrait.     3-f.  6d. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of 
Banking.     3s.  6d- 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock.     3*.  6d. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.  8  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.     3-r.  6d. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic     3^.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Historical 
Sketches.     3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro 
Vita  Sua.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Callista :  a  Tale 
of  the   Third   Century.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Loss  and   Gain : 

a  Tale.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical 
and  Historical.     2  vols.     js. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  An  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian   Doctrine. 

3^.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 
Occasions.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons.     8  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 


SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

continued. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted 
to  the  Seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year, 
from  the  '  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons'. 
3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing 
upon  Subjects  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  B.D.,  late 
Rector  of  Farnham,  Essex.     3-r.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Con- 
sidered.    2  vols.     3s.  (yd.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a 
University    Defined  and    Illustrated. 

3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and 
Arguments     on     Various      Subjects. 

3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Grammar  of 
Assent.     3s.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in 
Lectures,  &c.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.      160  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings  : 

With  60  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

Wood's   (Rev.   J.    Q.)   Out  of    Doors. 

11  Illustrations.     3s.  td. 

SMITH  (Gregory).— Fra    Angelico, 

and  other  Short  Poems.  By  Gregory 
Smith.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

SMITH    (R.    Bosworth).— Carthage 
and  the  Carthagenians.     By 

R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

Sophocles.     Translated  into  English 
Verse.     By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A. 
Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School  ;  late 
Fellow    of  Trinity    College,   Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

STANLEY.— A    Familiar  History 
of  Birds.     By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 

With  160  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

STEEL  (J.  H.).— Works  by. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the  Dog ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Canine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  88  Illustrations.  8vo. 
1  os.  6d. 
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STEEL  (J.  H.).— WORKS  BY.—cont. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the  Ox ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathol  gy.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.. 
8vo.  155. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Sheep  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Ovine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  With  Coloured  Plate  and 
99  Woodcuts.     8vo.  125. 

STEPHEN.— Essays  in  Ecclesi- 
astical   Biography.       By    the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

STEPHENS.— A  History  of  the 
French    Revolution.      By    H. 

Morse  Stephens,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  185. 
each.  [Ready. 

STE  VENSON  (Robt.  Louis).— WORKS 
BY. 

A    Child's   Garden    of  Verses. 

Small  Fcp.  8vo.  Ds. 

The   Dynamiter.      Fcp.   8vo.   is. 

sewed  ;  15.  6d.  cloth. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  swd. ; 

is.  6d.  cloth. 

STEVENSON  and  OSBOURNE.— 
The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne.     Crown  8vo.  $s- 

STOCK.— Deductive    Logic       By 

St.  George  Stock.     Fcp.  8vo.  35.  bd. 

' STONEHENGE  '.—The  Dog  in 
Health     and     Disease.       By 

'  Stonehenge  '.     With    84    Wood    En- 
gravings.    Square  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

STRONG,  LOGEMAN,  and 
WHEELER.— Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Language.  By  Herbert  A. 
Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  Willem  S. 
Logeman  ;  and  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler.     8vo.  105.  6d. 

STUTFIELD.— The  Brethren  of 
Mount  Atlas:  being  the  First  Part 
of  an  African  Theosophical  Story.  By 
High  E.  M.  Stutfield,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  'El  Maghreb:  1200  Miles' 
Ride  through  Marocco '.     Crown  8vo. 


Supernatural  Religion;  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation.    3  vols.     8vo.  365. 

Reply  (A)  to  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Essays.  By  the  Author  of '  Super- 
natural Religion '.     8vo.  6s. 

SWINBURNE.— Picture  Logic  ;  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  A.  J.  Swinburne,  B.  A. 
Post  8vo.  5s. 

SYMES  {James).—  WORKS  BY. 

Prelude   to    Modern    History: 

being  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  World's 
History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth 
Century.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
25.  (yd. 

A  Companion  to  School  His- 
tories of    England  ;    being    a 

Series  of  Short  Essays  on  the  most  Im- 
portant Movements,  Social,  Literary,  and 
Political,  in  English  History.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Political  Economy  :  a  Short  Text- 
Book  of  Political  Economy.  With  Prob- 
lems for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TAYLOR.— A  Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

THOMPSON  (D.  Greenleuf).—  WORKS 
BY. 

The  Problem  of  Evil :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  System  of  Psychology.     2  vols. 

8vo.  36s. 

The  Religious  Sentiments  of 
the  Human  Mind.     8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Social  Progress :  an  Essay.     8vo. 

75.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in 
Literature:  an  Essay.  Cr.  S\o.6s. 

Three    in    Norway.       By  Two    of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

TIREBUCK.—Dorrie:  a  Novel.  By 
William  Tirebuck.  Author  of  '  Saint 
Margaret,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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TOYNBEE.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the 
18th    Century    in    England. 

By  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee,  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Together 
with  a  Short  Memoir  by  B.  Jowett, 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.    1 05.  bd. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  G.    0.,   Bart.).— 

Works  by. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  25.  bd. 
Student's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  Library  Edition, 
8vo.  185.      Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TROLLOPE(Anthomj).— NOVELS  BY. 
The    Warden.      Crown    8vo.    is. 

boards;   is.  bd.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers.     Crown  8vo. 

is.  boards  ;   is.  6d.  cloth. 

VILLE.— The  Perplexed  Farmer: 

How  is  he  to  meet  Alien  Competition  ? 
By  George  Ville.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
V.P.C.S.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

VIRGIL.— Publi  Vergili  Maronis 
Bucolica,   Georgica,    -/Eneis; 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Commentary  and  Index.  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  bd. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Verse.  By  John  Coning- 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.   Translated 

into  English  Prose.  By  John  Coning- 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Printed  on 
Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.     Royal  i6mo. 

WAKEMAN  and  HASSALL.— 
Essays  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  English  Constitu- 
tional   History.      By   Resident 

Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WALFORD.  —  The  Mischief  of 
Monica:    a   Novel.      By   L.    B. 

Walford.  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith,'  &c, 
&c.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  2$s.  6d. 

WALKER.— The  Correct  Card  ;  or 

How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  bd. 

WALPOLE.— History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858. 

By  Spencer  Walpole.  Library  Edition. 

5  vols.  8vo.  £\  ios.     Cabinet   Edition. 

6  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

WELLINGTON— Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     By  the  Rev.  G. 

R.  Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  bd. 

WELLS.  —  Recent  Economic 
Changes  and  their  Effect  on  the 

Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth 
and  the  Well-being  of  Society.  By 
David  A.  Wells.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  bd. 

WENDT.— Papers  on  Maritime 
Legislation,  with  a  Translation 
of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating 
to  Maritime  Commerce.  By  Ernest 
Emil  Wendt.     Royal  8vo.  £1  us.  bd. 

WEYMAN.— The  House  of  the 
Wolf :  a  Romance.     By  Stanley 

Jv  Weyman.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHAT  ELY  (E.  Jane).— WORKS  BY. 
English  Synonyms.      Edited  by 

R.  Whately,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Life    and    Correspondence    of 
Richard  Whately,    D.D.,  late 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  bd. 

WHATELY  (Archbishop).  —  WORKS 
BY. 

Elements  of  Logic.     Crown  8vo. 

4s.  bd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Crown 

8vo.  4s.  bd. 

Lessons  on   Reasoning.       Fcp. 

8vo.  is.  bd. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

8vo.  ios.  bd. 

Whist  in  Diagrams :  a  Supplement. 

to  American  Whist,  Illustrated  ;  being  a 
Series  of  Hands  played  through,  Illus- 
trating the  American  leads,  the  new  play, 
the  forms  of  Finesse,  and  celebrated  coups 
of  Masters.  With  Explanation  and 
Analysis.    By  G.  W.  P.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  bd. 
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WILCOCKS.—TheSea  Fisherman, 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

WILLICH.— Popular    Tables    for 

giving  Information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by 
H.  Bence  Jones.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

WILLOUGHBY—Rast  Africa  and 
its   Big  Game.      By  Capt.  Sir 

John  C.  Willoughby,  Bart.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  D.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Hake.     Royal  8vo.  215. 

WITT  (Prof.).— WORKS  BY.     Trans- 
lated by  Frances  Younghusband. 

The  Trojan  War.     Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Myths  of  Hellas  ;  or,  Greek  Tales. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Wanderings    of   Ulysses. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand ;   being  the  story  of  Xeno- 

phon's  '  Anabasis  '.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WOLFF  (Henry  W.).— WORKS  BY. 
Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

The  Watering  Places  of  the 
Vosges.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The    Country  of   the    Vosges. 

With  a  Map.     8vo.  125. 
WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.).— WORKS  BY. 

Homes  Without  Hands ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  qf  Con- 
struction. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo. 
1 05.  6d. 

Insects    at    Home;    a    Popular 

Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits,  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Insects  Abroad;  a  Popular  Account 

of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 


WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.).— WORKS  BY.— 
continued. 

Bible  Animals;  a  Description  of 

every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  112  Illustrations.  8vo. 
1  os.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings ;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands '.  With 
60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Out    of    Doors ;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Petland     Revisited.       With    33 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH.— Annals  of  My 
Early    Life,    1806-46.     By 

Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.  i$s. 

WYLIE.— History  of  England 
under  Henry  IV.  By  James 
Hamilton  Wylie.  2  vols.  Vol.  I., 
1 399-1404.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.   Vol.  II. 

[In  the  Press. 

YOUATT  (William).— WORK'S  BY. 
The  Horse.    Revised  and  enlarged. 

8vo.  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

The  Dog.     Revised  and  enlarged. 

8vo.  Woodcuts,  65. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).— WORKS  BY. 

History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne.     Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Sceptics.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
O.  J.  Rf.ichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  15s. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.  105.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
185. 

The    Pre-Socratic    Schools:    a 

History  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  time  of  Socrates. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.  305. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn 
Abbott.     Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 
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